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PREFACE 

This  volume  is  an  abbreviation  and  simplification  of  College 
Geology,  published  five  years  ago.  Many  technical  details  have 
been  omitted,  but  the  general  purpose  and  scope  of  the  volume  is 
not  altered  fundamentally.  It  is  intended  to  present  an  outline 
of  the  essential  features  of  geology  with  as  few  technicalities  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  permits.  Part  I  deals  with  geological 
processes,  and  with  the  materials  on  which  they  operate,  while  the 
theme  of  Part  II  is  historical  geology.  The  effort  has  been  to  treat 
these  topics  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  student  not  merely  an 
understanding  of  the  subject,  but  also  an  understanding  of  the 
means  by  which  the  prescnV status  of  the  science  has  been  reached. 

The  theoretical  and  interpretative*  elements  which  enter  into 
the  general  conceptions  ot  g^olcgy  have  been  used  freely,  because 
they  are  regarded  as  an  css^ntial^p^rt  of-tjie  evolution  of  the  science, 
since  they  often  help  to  ckar  and  complete  conceptions  and  to  stim- 
ulate thought.  The  aim  has  "been,  however,  to  characterize  hypo- 
thetical elements  as  such,  and  to  avoixl  confusing  the  interpreta- 
tions based  on  hypothesis  with  the  statements  of  fact  and  estab- 
lished doctrines. 

In  many  cases  the  topics  discussed  will  be  found  to  be  pre- 
sented in  ways  diflFering  widely  from  those  which  have  become 
familiar.  In  some  cases,  fundamentally  new  conceptions  of  familiar 
subjects  are  involved;  in  others,  topics  not  usually  discussed  in 
text-books  are  stated  with  some  fullness;  and  in  still  others,  the 
emphasis  is  laid  on  points  which  have  not  commonly  been  brought 
into  prominence.  Whether  the  authors  have  been  wise  in  depart- 
mg  to  this  extent  from  beaten  paths,  the  users  of  the  volume  must 
decide. 

The  University  of  Chicago, 
Febniaiy^  1914. 
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GEOLOGY 


PART  I 

THE  MATERIALS  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  PROCESSES 

WHICH  AFFECT  THEM 


CHAPTER  I 

PRELIMINARY  OUTLINE 

Geology  is  the  history  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  It  treats 
of  the  rocks  and  of  the  agencies  and  processes  which  have  made 
them,  and  from  the  rocks,  their  structures,  and  their  fossils,  it 
attempts  to  make  out  the  stages  through  which  the  earth  and  the 
life  which  has  dwelt  upon  it,  have  passed. 

Subdivisions.  So  broad  a  science  has  many  subdivisions. 
Cosmic  or  Astronomic  Geology  treats  of  the  outer  relations  of  the 
earth;  Geognosy  treats  of  the  materials  of  the  earth,  and  its  most 
important  branch  is  Petrology^  the  science  of  rocks;  Structural 
Geology  deals  with  the  arrangement  of  the  rocks;  Dynamic  Geology 
deals  with  the  forces  involved  in  geologic  processes;  Physiographic 
Geology  treats  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  topographic  form;  while 
Paleontologic  Geology,  or  Paleontology y  concerns  itself  with  the  fossils 
that  have  l^n  preserved  in  the  rocks,  and  with  the  faunas  and  floras 
that  have  lived  in  the  past.  The  succession  of  events  in  the  earth's 
history  constitutes  Historical  Geology,  which  is  worked  out  chiefly 
from  the  succession  of  beds  of  rock  formed  through  the  ages,  and 
from  the  fossils  they  contain.  Besides  these  general  subdivisions, 
th»e  are  special  applications  of  geologic  knowledge  which  give  rise 
to  other  terms.  Thus  Economic  Geology  is  concerned  with  the 
indistrial  applications  of  geologic  knowledge,  and  Mining  Geology, 
a  sub-section  of  economic  geology,  deals  with  the  application  of 
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geologic  facts  and  principles  to  mining.    Other  similar  subdiviaiona 
might  be  mentioned. 

Dominaitt  processes.  Three  sets  of  processes,  still  in  operation 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  have  made  much  of  the  record  on  which 
the  science  is  based.  These  processes  have  been  designated  dias- 
tropkism,  vuUanUm  (volfanism),  and  griulatiiin.  Diastrophistn 
includes  all  movements  of  the  outer  parts  of  the  lithosphere,  whether 
slow  or  rapid,  gentle  or  violent,  slight  or  extensive.  Many  parts 
of  the  land,  especially  along  coasts,  are  known  to  be  sinking  slowly 
relative  to  the  sea-level,  while  other  parts  are  known  to  be  rising. 
The  fact  that  sediments  originally  deposited  beneath  the  sea  now 
exist  in  some  places  at  great  elevations,  together  with  the  fact  that 
certain  areas  which  were  once  land  are  now  beneath  the  sea,  proves 
that  similar  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  past.  Earthquakes 
are  another  illustration  of  diastrophism.  Vulcanism  includes  all 
processes  concerned  with  the  movements  of  lava  and  other  volcanic 
products,  whether  they  issue  at  the  surface  or  not.  Vulcanism  and 
diastropiiism  may  he  closely  as,sociated,  for  many  local  movements 
are  associated  with  volcanic  eruptions.  Gradalion  includes  all 
those  processes  which  tend  to  bring  the  surface  of  the  lithosphere 
to  a  common  level.  Gradational  processes  belong  to  two  categories 
—  those  which  level  down,  degrndation,  and  those  which  level  up, 
aggradation.  The  transportation  of  material  from  the  land,  whether 
by  rain,  rivers,  glaciers,  waves,  or  winds,  is  degradation,  and  the 
deposition  of  the  sediment,  whether  on  the  land  or  in  the  sea,  is 
aggradation.  Degradation  affects  primarily  the  higher  parts  of 
the  lithosphere,  and  aggradation  the  lower. 

THE    EARTH   IN   THE    SOLAR   SYSTEM 

Though  supremely  important  to  us,  the  earth  is  but  one  of  the 
minor  panels  which  revolve  about  the  sun.  Of  the  eight  planets, 
four,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune,  are  much  larger  than 
the  earth,  while  three.  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Mars,  are  smaller. 
There  are  hundreds  of  asteroids,  but  all  together  they  do  not  equal 
the  mass  of  the  smallest  planet.  Jupiter,  the  largest  planet,  has 
more  than  three  hundred  times  the  mass  of  the  earth.  The  earth's 
position  is  in  no  sense  distinguished,  for  it  is  neither  the  outermost 
nor  the  innermost,  nor  even  the  middle  planet.  In  the  inner  group 
ofAiiu-  to  wJucb  it  belongs,  it  is  the  latest.     Its  average  distance 
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from  the  sun  is  about  92.9  million  miles,  and  its  period  of  revolu- 
tioa,  365X  days,  is  longer  than  that  of  any  other  one  of  the  inner 
pl%iiM9^  and  shorter  than  that  of  any  one  of  the  outer  group.  The 
qtjqit  of  the  earth,  like  the  orbits  of  the  other  planets,  is  an  ellipse. 
Tte  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis,  nearly  23^^**,  is  less  than  that  of 
the  axis  of  some  planets,  and  more  than  that  of  others. 
•  -•The  earth  is  peculiar  in  having  one  unusually  large  satellitej 
ip|^  has  a  mass  Vsi  of  its  own.  The  larger  planets  have  several 
s^ifctflites  whose  combined  mass  exceeds  that  of  the  moon,  and  a  few 
individual  satellites  may  be  larger  than  the  moon;  but  no  other  is  Vsi 
,of  the  size  of  the  planet  about  which  it  revolves.  The  moon  has 
Wyed  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  for  it  is  the 
.chief  cause  of  tides,  and  tides  are  efficient  in  the  wear  of  the  shores 

Kf  the  oceans  and  in  the  distribution  of  marine  sediments.     Tides 
robably  have  been  important  ever  since  the  ocean  came  into 
'existence. 

The  most  important  external  relation  of  the  earth  is  its  depend- 
ence on  the  sun.  Its  mass  is  less  than  V300000  that  of  the  sun,  upon 
which  it  depends  for  nearly  all  its  heat  and  light,  and,  through 
these,  for  nearly  all  of  the  activities  that  have  determined  its  history. 
A  little  heat  and  light  are  received  from  other  bodies,  and  an  im- 
portant source  of  energy  is  found  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  itself; 
yet  all  of  these  are  so  far  subordinate  to  the  great  flood  of  energy 
which  comes  from  the  sun,  that  they  are  quite  insignificant.  The 
dependence  of  the  earth  on  the  sun  has  been  intimate  throughout 
its  past  history,  and  its  future  is  locked  up  with  the  destiny  of  that 
great  luminary. 

Meteorites.  There  are  multitudes  of  small  bodies,  called  mete- 
orites, passing  through  space  in  varying  directions  and  with  varying 
velocities.  Great  numbers  of  these  reach  the  earth  daily  as  **  shoot- 
ing stars."  Some  meteorites  revolve  about  the  sun  like  planets,  but 
some  of  them  do  not  belong  to  the  sun's  family.  Some  consist 
almost  wholly  of  metal,  chiefly  iron  alloyed  with  a  little  nickel; 
some  consist  of  metal  and  rock  intimately  mixed;  and  some  consist 
wholly  of  rock.  Since  meteorites  are  thought  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  early  history  of  the  earth,  they  are  of  interest  to  the  geologist. 
The  amount  of  material  added  to  the  earth  by  the  infall  of  meteorites 
is  now  slight  compared  with  the  whole  body  of  the  earth;  but  their 
::ontributions  in  the  past  may  have  been  greater. 
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THE   GRAND  DIVISIONS   OF  THE  EARTH 

The  constitution  of  the  earth.  The  materials  of  'the  earth  fall 
into  three  grand  divisions:  (i)  The  atmosphere,  (2)  the  hydrosphere 
(water  sphere),  and  (3)  the  Ulhosphere  (rock  sphere). 

The  atmosidieTe.  Since  the  atmosphere  7s  a  part  of  the  earth, 
its  history  falls  within  the  province  of  geology.  It  is  an  intimate 
mixture  of  (i)  all  those  substances  that  do  not  become  liquid  or 
solid  under  the  temperatures  and  pressures  which  exist  at  the  earth's 
surface,  together  with  (2)  such  transient  vapors  as  the  various 
liquid  and  solid  substances  of  the  earth  throw  off.  The  first  are 
the  principal  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consist  of  nitrogen  about 
78  parts,  oxygen  about  21  parts,  carbon  dioxide  about  .03  part, 
together  with  small  quantities  of  argon,  and  several  other  sub- 
stances. Chief  among  the  second  group  is  water  vapor,  which 
varies  greatly  in  amount  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place. 
Here,  too,  belong  the  gases  which  issue  from  volcanoes,  and  many 
volatile  organic  substances.  Dust  and  other  matter  suspended  in 
the  air  are  regarded  as  impurities  rather  than  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere;  but  they  are  important  because  they  affect  the  tem- 
perature and  light  of  the  air,  and  the  condensation  of  its  moisture. 

The  mass  of  the  atmosphere  is  estimated  to  be  '/lkxkoo  of  the 
total  mass  of  the  earth.  It  exerts  a  pressure  of  about  fifteen  )K>unds 
per  square  inch  at  sea-level.  Its  density  decreases  upward,  but  its 
actual  height  is  not  known.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  its 
existence  above  a  few  hundred  miles,  but  there  are  theoretical 
grounds  for  believing  that  it  reaches  much  greater  heights. 

Geologic  activity.  The  atmosphere  is  the  most  mobile  and  active 
of  the  three  great  subdivisions  of  the  earth.  Its  direct  and  indirect 
effects  on  water  and  rocks  are  so  great  that  it  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  great  agents  of  change  in  the  earth's  history.  The  func- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  in  sustaining  life  and  promoting  all  that 
*  depends  on  life  is  obvious. 

The  hydrosphere.  The  water  which  lies  upon  the  surface  of 
the  solid  earth  is  about  'Agso  part  of  the  earth's  mass.  Were  the 
solid  part  of  the  earth  perfectly  even,  this  amount  of  water  would 
make  a  universal  ocean  a  little  less  than  two  miles  deep;  but  owing 
to  the  unevenness  of  the  lithosphere,  most  of  the  water  is  gathered 
in  the  great  basins  which  affect  its  surface.  These  basins  are  all 
connected,  so  that  anything  which  changes  the  VeveV  oi  tba  stater 
'*•  one,  cbaages  it  in  all. 
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e  area  of  the  oceans  is  estimated  at  143,259,300  square  miles, 
(about  72%  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  area  of  the  true  oceanic 
isins  is  only  about  133,000,000  square  miles,  but  the  basins  are 
jmewhat  more  than  full,  and  the  ocean  water  overflows  them, 
l^ing  up  on  the  continental  shelves  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
d,ooo,ooo  square  miles.  If  the  uppermost  600  feet  of  the  ocean 
later  were  removed,  the  true  ocean  basins  would  be  just  full, 
jbout  Vs  of  the  ocean  has  a  depth  of  more  than  a  mile,  and  more 
ban  half  of  it  a  depth  exceeding  two  miles.  Its  greatest  depth  is 
learly  sLx  miles,  and  its  average  about  two  and  one-half  miles. 
The  shallow  waters  which  lie  upon  the  continental  shelves,  or 
end  into  the  interiors  of  the  continents,  such  as  the  Baltic  Sea 
d  Hudson  Bay,  are  epicontinenkU  seas,  for  they  lie  upon  the  low 
rders  of  the  continental  platforms.  Those  detached  bodies  of 
ter  which  occupy  deep  depressions  in  the  surface  are  to  be  re- 
ded as  true  abysmal  seas.  Such,  for  example  are  the  Mediter- 
ean  and  Caribbean  seas  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  whose  bottoms 
as  low  as  many  parts  of  the  true  ocean  basin  itself.  Besides  the 
ans,  the  hydrosphere  includes  all  the  water  of  streams  and  lakes, 
ether  with  that  which  is  in  the  pores  and  fissures  of  the  litho- 
here.  The  waters  of  the  earth  become  a  true  hydrosphere  only 
hen  the  ground  water  is  considered.  All  other  waters  of  the  earth 
e  small  in  amount,  compared  with  the  ocean. 
!  Of  all  geological  agents  operating  on  the  surface,  water  is  the 
most  obviou^nd  apparently  the  greatest.  Through  rainfall,  surface 
streams,  underground  waters,  and  waves,  water  is  constantly 
modifying  the  surface  of  the  lithosphere,  most  obviously  by  carry- 
ing sediment  from  the  higher  land  and  depositing  it  in  the  various 
basins.  The  hydrosphere  is  the  great  agency  for  the  degradation 
of  the  land  and  the  building  up  of  the  basin  bottoms.  The  beds  of 
sediment  which  it  lays  down  follow  one  another  in  orderly  succes- 
sion, each  later  one  lying  on  an  earlier.  In  this  way,  they  form  a 
time  record.  Relics  (shells,  bones,  etc.)  of  the  life  of  each  age  are 
embedded  in  the  sediments,  and  record  the  history  of  life  from  age 
to  age.  The  historical  record  of  geology  is  dependent  largely  on 
the  fact  that  the  waters  have  buried,  in  systematic  order,  relics  of 
the  life  of  successive  ages. 

The  littiosphere.  The  atmosphere  and  hydrosphere  are  outer 
iheOs,  rather  than  true  spheres^  though  both  penetrate  the  litho- 
\phere  to  some  extent     The  litbospbere,  on  the  other  \iand,  \s  ^Xi 
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oblate  spheroid  with  a  polar  diameter  of  •j,Bgg.y  miles,  and  an 
equatorial  diameter  of  al>out  26.8  miles  more.  Its  equatorial  cir- 
cumference is  34,902  miles,  its  meridional  circumference  24,860 
miles,  and  its  surface  area  about  196,940,700  square  miles.  Its 
average  specific  gravity  is  about  5.57,  The  oblateness  of  the 
spheroid  is  the  result  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 

The  earth  is  not  a  perfect  spheroid.  Its  equatorial  diameters 
are  not  exactly  equal,  and  the  continental  protuberances  are,  on  the 
average,  some  three  miles  above  the  bottoms  of  the  oceans.  The 
forces  or  aK(^'^*^i<^s  which  produced  the  continental  platforms  and 
abysmal  basins,  and  the  great  undulations,  foldings,  and  volcanic 
extrusions  of  both,  are  yet  subjects  of  debate. 

It  is  customary  to  look  upon  the  continents  as  the  great  features 
of  the  earth's  surface,  but  in  reality  the  oceanic  depressions  are  the 
master  feature.  They  exceed  the  continental  protrusions  in  breadth, 
and  they  are  much  farther  below  sea-level  than  the  continents  are 
above  it.  If  the  earth  be  regarded  as  a  shrunken  body,  the  settling 
of  the  ocean  bottoms  has  doubtless  been  the  greatest  diastrophic 
movftncnt. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  areas  of  the  lithosphere 
above,  below,  and  between  certain  levels. 

Per  cent 

Mure  Ihnn  (i.ooo  (eet  abin'i;  sca-levcl 1.3 

Urtwirn  aca  k-viA  and  h.ooo  ftct  above aj.S 

Htlwccn  sea-liA'fl  anil  ft.ooo  foci  l>fli)w 14.8 

Ittlwwii  h,ooo  and  u.ooo  fitt  l>el.>w  sca-levcl 14.8 

UrtwuL-n  ij,oooand  iK.ooo  fwt  Ix-low  sta-k-vcl 39.4 

Bclwufti  iB.ooo  SixL  and  24,000  feet 3.1 

From  these  estimates  it  appears  that  if  the  surface  of  the  litho- 
sphere were  graded  to  a  common  le\t'l  by  cutting  away  the  conti- 
nental platforms  and  dumping  the  material  in  the  ocean  basins, 
bringing  all  to  a  common  level,  this  level  would  be  about  9,000  feet 
below  sea-level.  The  continental  platforms  may  be  conceived  as 
rising  from  this  common  plane  rather  than  from  the  sea-level. 

The  bottoms  of  the  ocean  basins  have  broad  undulations  ranging 
through  many  thousands  of  feet;  but  they  have  not  those  irregu- 
larities of  form  that  give  variety  to  land  surfaces.  The  ocean  bot- 
toms arc  also  diversified  by  volcanic  peaks,  many  of  which  consti- 
tute islands.  From  many  of  them,  the  solid  surface  slopes  down 
rai>idJy  to  abysmal  depths.     Many  ol  tVte  >jo\ca.iv\<:  Uilands  &re 
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isolated  mountains  whose  heights  and  slopes  would  seem  extraordi- 
nary,  if  the  ocean  were  removed. 

The  surface  of  the  land  is  diversified  similarly  by  broad  undula- 
tions and  volcanic  peaks,  as  well  as  by  narrower  wrinklings  and 
foldings  of  the  crust,  and  all  of  these  irregularities  have  been  carved 
into  varied  and  picturesque  forms  by  erosion.  In  this  respect,  the 
land  differs  radically  from  the  bed  of  the  sea. 

The  outer  part  of  the  lithosphere  is  often  called  the  crusl  of  the 
earth.  The  old  notion  that  it  was  the  solid  portion  overlying  a 
liquid  part  beneath  is  now  generally  abandoned.  The  crust  is 
merely  the  outer,  cooler  portion  of  the  lithosphere.  Its  thickness 
is  undefined,  but  a  shell  several  miles  thick,  and  perhaps  a  few  score 
miles,  is  generally  meant  when  this  term  is  used. 

Materials  of  the  lithosphere.  Mantle  rock.  The  great  body  of 
the  lithosphere  probably  is  composed  of  solid  rock,  but  the  solid 
rock  is  very  generally  covered  by  a  layer  of  loose  material  such  as 
soil,  clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  broken  rock,  known  collectively  as 
mantle  rock.  The  mantle  rock  of  many  places  consists  of  the 
decayed  products  of  underlying  rocks.  The  upjier  part  of  mantle 
rock  constantly  is  being  blown  away  by  wind  and  washed  away  by 
water,  while  the  lower  part  is  being  renewed  constantly  by  the 


Fig.  I.    Soil  and  subsoil  arising  from  the  decay  of  limestone  rcf'tinK 
nevcn  surface  ol  tbe  rode  beoeath.   Southeastern  Missouri.    (.BucUcv-^ 
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decay  of  the  rock  below.  The  maatle  rock  of  some  other  areas,  as 
the  northern  part  of  North  America  and  the  northwestern  part  of 
Europe,  consists  chiefly  of  an  irregular  sheet  of  commingled  clay, 
sand,  gravel,  and  bowlders  (drift)  deposited  by  great  glaciers,  com- 
parable to  that  which  now  covers  Greenland.  In  still  other  places, 
especially  along  the  flood  plains  of  streams,  the  mantle  rock  consists 
of  deposits  made  by  rivers.  Along  the  shores  of  lakes  and  seas, 
there  are  beach  gravels  and  sands.  The  thickness  of  the  mantle 
rock  varies  from  almost  nothing  to  hundreds  of  feet  (Fig.  i). 

Solid  rock.  Mantle  rock  is  absent  in  some  places,  and  there 
the  surface  of  solid  rock  appears.  It  is  common  on  the  slopes  of 
steep-sided  valleys  and  mountains,  on  the  slopes  of  cUffs  which  face 
seas  or  lakes,  and  in  the  channels  of  swift  streams,  especially  where 
there  are  falls  or  rapids.  In  all  lands  inhabited  by  civilized  peoples 
there  are  numerous  wells  and  other  excavations  ranging  from  a  few 
to  several  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  occasional  wells  and  mine- 
shafts  go  much  deeper.  In  these,  and  even  in  many  of  the  shallower 
excavations,  solid  rock  is  encountered,  and  in  most  regions  excava- 
tions as  much  as  a  few  hundred  feet  deep  reach  it.  We  infer,  there- 
fore, that  solid  rock  is  nowhere  far  below  the  surface. 

Varieties  of  solid  rock.  It  the  mantle  rock  were  stripped  from 
the  land,  the  solid  part  beneath  would  be  found  to  be  made  up  of 
many  kinds  of  rocks,  all  of  which  may  be  grouped  into  three  classes. 


Fig.  1.     Slratified  lock.    Trenton  Limestooe,  Fort  Snelling,  Mian.  (Cal' 
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By  far  the  latter  part  of  the  land  surface  would  be  of  stratified  rock, 
uid  the  remainder  of  rocks  without  distinct  stratification.  The 
latter  are  divided  into  two  great  groups,  igneous  rocks,  and  mela- 
morphic  rocks. 

The  essential  feature  of  stralijied  rock  (Fig.  2)  is  its  arrangement 
ID  layers.  The  layers  may  be  distinct  or  indistinct,  and  thick  or 
thin.  In  many  cases  thick  layers  are  made  up  of  many  thinner 
ones.  In  composition,  most  stratified  rock  corresponds  somewhat 
doselywith  sediments  now  being  carried  from  land  and  deposited 
m  the  sea;  that  is,  these  rocks  are  made  up  of  gravel,  sand,  or  mud, 
the  particles  of  which  are  cemented  together.  The  bedded  arrange- 
ment of  stratified  rocks  and  of  recent  sediments  is  the  same,  and  the 


markings  on  the  surfaces  of  the  layers,  such  as  ripplc-marks,  rill- 
marks,  wave-marks,  etc.,  are  identical.  Furthermore,  many  of  the-* 
stratified  rocks  of  the  land,  like  the  recent  sediments  of  the  sea, 
contain  the  shelb  and  skeletons  of  animals,  and  some  of  them  the 
impressions  of  plants.  Many  of  the  relics  of  life  found  in  the  strat- 
ified rocks  belonged  to  animals  or  plants  which  lived  in  salt  water. 
Because  of  their  structure,  their  composition,  their  distinctive 
markings,  and  the  remains  of  life  which  they  contain,  it  is  confi- 
dently inferred  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  stratified  rocks  which 
lie  beneath  the  mantle  rock  of  the  land  originally  were  laid  clown 
in  beds  beneath  the  sea,  and  that  the  familiar  processes  of  the  pres- 
ent time  furnish  the  key  to  their  origin. 

Igneous  rocks  may  be  defined  as  hardened  lavas.  They  sustain 
various  relations  to  stratified  rocks,  as  illustrated  by  Fig.  3,  in  which 
some  of  the  igneous  lock  is  represented  as  lying  beneath  the  stratified 
rock,  some  above  it,  and  some  interbedded  with  it,  while  some  cuts 
across  its  layers,    from  these  relations  it  is  possibVe  to  VeW  ^m%- 
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thing  of  the  order  in  which  the  rocks  were  formed.  Where  stratified 
rocks  are  broken  through  by  lavas,  it  is  clear  that  the  stratified 
rocks  were  formed  first,  and  the  lavas  intruded  later.  Lava  sheets 
intruded  between  beds  of  stratified  rock  can  be  told  from  those 
which  flowed  out  on  the  surface  and  were  subseouently  buried,  for 


k.     (Ells.  Can.  Gcol.  Surv.) 


in  the  former  case  the  sedimentary  rocks,  both  above  and  below 
the  igneous  rock,  were  aSected  by  the  heat  of  the  lava,  while  in  the 
latter  case  only  those  below  were  so  affected. 

Most  metamorphic  rock  has  cleavage;  that  is,  a  tendency  to 
break  in  one  direction  rather  than  in  another.  The  cleavage  of 
metamorjihic  rock  may  look  much  like  stratification,  but  it  is  really 
very  different.  The  tendency  to  break  along  certain  planes  is  not 
due  to  the  tact  that  the  rock  was  de|K>siled  in  layers  originally,  as 
in  the  case  of  stratified  rock,  but  is  the  result  of  the  changes  which 
the  rock  has  undergone  since  it  was  formed.  The  structure  shown 
in  Fig.  4  is  known  as  schUloaHy  —  a  structure  characteristic  of 
much  metamorphic  rock.  Metamorphic  rock  may  be  derived  from 
both  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks. 

More  commonly  than  otherwise,  metamorphic  rocks  lie  beneath 
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sedimentary  beds,  or  come  to  the  surface  from  beneath  them. 
Many  of  them  are  broken  through  by  igneous  rocks. 

Concerning  the  great  interior  of  the  earth,  little  is  known  except 
by  inference.  From  the  weight  of  the  earth,  ^  it  is  inferred  that  its 
interior  is  much  more  dense  than  its  surface.  From  its 
behavior  under  the  attraction  of  other  bodies,  it  is  believed  to  be  at 
least  as  rigid  as  steel.  Its  interior  cannot,  'therefore,  be  liquid,  in 
the  usual  sense  of  that  term.  From  volcanoes,  and  from  the  tem- 
peratures in  deep  borings,  it  is  inferred  that  the  interior  is  very  hot. 

^  The  ^wdfic  gravity  of  its  outer  portion  is  about  2.7,  less  than  half  that  of  the 
earth  as  a  whole  (5.57)- 


CHAPTER  n 
THE  GEOLOGIC  WORK  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE 

Since  the  atmosphere  is  a  part  of  the  earth,  its  activities  and 
its  history  are  proper  subjects  of  geologic  study.  As  a  part  of 
geology,  the  study  of  the  atmosphere  is  restricted,  commonly,  to 
its  effects  on  ihe  other  parts  of  the  earth.  The  origin  and  history 
of  the  atmosphere  must,  however,  be  considered,  in  any  thorough- 
going history  of  the  earth. 

In  the  history  of  the  earth,  the  atmosphere  has  played  a  i>art 
comparable  to  that  of  water,  though  its  record  is  less  clear.  Its 
direct  work  is  partly  (i)  mechanical  and  partly  (2)  chemical.  Its 
indirect  effects  are  even  more  important,  for  it  furnishes  the  condi- 
tions under  which  (3)  the  sun  produces  its  temperature  effects,  and 
(4)  evaporation  and  precipitation  take  place.  The  atmosphere, 
too,  furnishes  the  necessary  conditions  for  plants  and  animals,  and 
the  important  influences  that  spring  from  them. 

MECHANICAL    WORK 

The  mechanical  work  of  the  atmosphere  is  accomplished  chiefly 
through  its  movements.  A  feeble  breeze  moves  particles  of  dust,  a 
wind  of  moderate  velocity  blows  dry  sand,  and  exceptionally  strong 
winds  move  small  pebbles. 

The  principal  movement  of  the  wind  is  horizontal;  but  every 
obstacle  against  which  it  blows  deflects  some  of  the  air,  and  some  of 
it  is  deflected  upward.  Furthermore,  there  are  exceptional  winds, 
in  which  the  vertical  element  predominates.  Particles  of  dust  are 
caught  by  these  upward  currents,  aftd  carried  to  great  heights. 
This  facilitates  their  transportation  great  distances. 

Dust.^  Transportation  of  dust  by  the  wind  is  nearly  universal. 
No  house,  no  room,  and  scarcely  a  drawer  is  so  tightly  closed  but 
that  dust  enters,  and  the  movements  of  dust  in  the  open  are  much 

*  Udden,  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  318-331;  also  Pop.  Sd.  Mo.,  Sept.,  '96. 
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[  more  amsiderable.  The  dustiness  of  the  atmosphere  in  dry  regions 
during  wind-storms  is  familiar  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  wind  as 
a  (arrier  of  dust. 

Uader  special  drcumstaaces,  it  is  possible  to  determine  roughly 
the  distance  and  height  to  which  dust  is  carried.  In  the  great 
eruption  of  Krakatoa  in  1883,  large  quantities  of  volcanic  dust 
(pulwrized  lava)  were  shot  up  to  great  heights  into  the  atmosphere. 
*  The  coarser  particles  soon  settled ;  but  many  of  the  finer  ones,  caught 
by  the  currents  of  the  upper  air,  were  carried  around  the  earth  in 
IS  days,  and  some  of  it  traveled  round  the  earth  repeatedly.  Its 
presence  in  the  air  was  known  by  the  historic  red  sunsets  which  it 
caused,' 

Dast  from  volcanoes  is  shot  into  the  atmosphere  rather  than 
[Bcked  up  by  it.  Dust  picked  up  by  the  wind  is  perhaps  transported 
IS  widely,  but,  after  settling,  its  point  of  origin  is  less  readily  deter- 
mined.   It  would  perhaps  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  every 


,n.) 

iquare  mile  of  land  has  particles  of  du^t  blown  from  every  other 
square  mUe  of  dry  land;  but  such  a  statement  probably  would  in- 
^'olve  much  less  exaggeration  than  might  at  lirst  be  supposed. 

'A  had  account  of  the  influence  of  the  dust  on  sunsets  is  foimd  in  Davls'a 
^katxaaiy  Meteorolcsy,  pp.  85  and  119. 
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■Extensive  deposits  of  wind-blown  dust  are  known.  Consider- 
able beds  of  volcanic  dust,  locally  as  much  as  30  feet  thick,  are 
known  in  various  parts  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  hundreds  of  miles 
front  the  nearest  volcanic  vents.  In  ^ome  parts  of  China  there  is 
an  extensive  earthy  formation,  the  loess  (Fig.  5),  in  some  places 
reaching  a  thickness  of  hundreds  of  feet,  much  of  which  is  believed 
to  have  been  deposited  by  the  wind.  The  loess  of  other  regions 
has  been  referred  to  the  same  origin,  and  much  of  it  is  quite  certainly 
eolian.  From  the  flood  plains  of  such  rivers  as  the  Missouri,  clouds 
of  dust  are  swept  up  and  out  over  the  adjacent  high  lands  at  the 
present  time,  especially  when  the  surface  of  the  flood  plain  has 
become  dry  after  floods.  This  dust  is  very  like  loess,  if,  indeed,  it 
is  not  loess. 

The  transportation  of  dust  is  important  wherever  strong  winds 
blow  over  dry  surfaces  free  or  nearly  free  of  vegetation,  and  com- 
posed of  earthy  or  sandy  matter.  Its  effects  may  be  seen  in  such 
regions  as  the  sage-brush  plains  of  western  North  America.  The 
roots  of  the  sage-brush  hold  the  soil  immediately  about  them,  but 
between  the  clumps  of  brush  where  there  is  little  other  vegetation, 
the  wind  has  in  many  places  blown  away  the  soif  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  base  of  each  shrub  stands  up  several  inches,  or  even  a  foot 
or  two,  above  its  surroundings.  Some  of  the  mounds  in  this  posi- 
tion are  due  partly  to  the  lodgment  of  dust  about  the  bushes  (Fig.  6). 


EOLIAN  SAND 


IS 


Since  dust  b  carried  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  upper  air,  its 
movements  and  its  deposition  are  affected  but  little  by  obstacles 
on  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  when  it  falls  it  is  spread  more  or  less 
uniformly  over  the  surface. 

Much  of  the  dust  transported  by  the  wind  is  carried  out  over 
seas  or  lakes  and  falls  into  them,  causing  sedimentation  over  their 
bottoms.  No  determinations  of  the  amount  of  dust  blown  into  the 
sea  have  been  made,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  if  such  determination 
were  possible,  the  result  would  be  surprising. 

Sand.  Winds  do  not  commonly  lift  sand  far  above  the  surface 
of  the  land,  and  its  movement  is  therefore  interfered  with  seriously 
by     surface     obstacles.     A 


shrub,  a  fence,  a  building, 
or  even  a  stone  may  occa- 
sion the  lodgment  of  sand 
in  quantity,  though  it  has 
little  eflfect  on  dust.  If  the 
obstacle  which  causes  the 
lodgment  of  sand  presents  a 
surface  which  the  wind  can- 
not penetrate,  such  as  a  wall, 
sand  is  dropped  abundantly 
both  on  its  windward  and 
leeward  sides  (Fig.  7);  but 
if  it  be  penetrable,  like  an 
open  fence,  the  lodgment 
takes  place  chiefly  to  lee- 
ward. In  cultivated  regions,  cases  are  known  where,  in  a  few 
weeks  of  dry  weather,  sand  has  drifted  into  lanes  in  the  lee  of 
hedges  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  making  it  difficult  for 
vehicles  to  pass. 

Dunes .^  In  contrast  with  eolian  dust,  much  eolian  sand  is  aggre- 
gated into  mounds  and  ridges  called  dunes.  Some  dunes  are  200 
or  300  feet  high,  but  many  more  are  no  more  than  10  or  20  feet  in 
height.  The  shape  of  dunes  depends,  among  other  things,  on  the 
extent  and  form  of  the  area  furnishing  the  sand,  the  strength  and 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  shape  of  the  obstacles  which  occasion 
the  lodgment.  The  shapes  of  the  cross-sections  of  dunes  are  influ- 
enced by  the  strength  and  constancy  of  the  winds.     With  constant 

1  Geog.  Jour.,  Apr.,  1910,  p.  ^yg. 


Fig.  7.  Diagram  to  illustrate  the  eflfect 
of  an  obstacle  on  the  transportation  and 
depKJsition  of  sand.  The  direction  of  the 
wind  is  indicated  by  the  upper  arrow.  The 
lower  arrows  represent  the  direction  of  eddies 
in  the  air,  caused  by  the  obstruction.  If  the 
surface  in  which  the  obstacle  was  set  was 
originally  flat  (dotted  line),  the  sand  would 
tend  to  be  piled  up  on  either  side  at  a  little 
distance  from  it,  but  more  to  leeward.  At 
the  same  time,  a  depression  would  be  hol- 
lowed out  near  the  obstacle  itself  on  either 
side.     (After  Cornish.) 
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winds  and  abundant  drifting  sand,  dunes  are  steep  on  the  lee  side 
(be,  Fig.  8) ,  where  the  angle  of  slope  rarely  exceeds  2$°.  Under  the 
same   conditions,   the  windward  slope  is  relatively  gentle  (a*)- 


Fig,  8.  Section  of  a  dune  showing,  by  the  dotted  line,  the  steep  leeward  (be) 
and  gentler  windward  (aft)  slope.  By  reversal  of  the  wind,  the  cross-section  may 
be  altered  to  the  form  shown  by  the  line  ode.     (Cornish.) 

If  the  winds  are  variable,  so  that  the  windward  slope  of  one  time 
becomes  the  leeward  slope  of  another,  and  vice  versa,  this  form  is 
not  preserved.  By  reversal  of  the  wind,  the  section  abr.  may  be 
changed  to  adc.  Where  the  winds  erode  (scour)  more  than  they 
deposit,  other  profiles  are  developed.    The  erosion  profiles  may  be 
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it  of  New  Jersey,  shoivinj;  [he  irregular  forms 


very  irregular  if  the  dunes  s 
(Fig-  9)- 

Topography  of  dune  areas. 


;  ]jartially  covered  with  vegetation 


From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear 
that  the  topography  of  dune  regions  varies  widely,  but  it  is  always 
distinctive.  Where  the  dunes  take  the  form  of  ridges  (Fig.  i,  PI.  I), 
the  ridges  may  be  of  essentially  uniform  height  and  width  tor  con- 
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sideuble  distajices.  If  there  are  parallel  ridges,  they  may  be  sep- 
iraCed  by  trough-like  depressions.  Where  dunes  assume  the  form 
of  hillocks  (Figs.  2  and  3,  PI.  I)  rather  tban  ridges,  the  topography 
is  ev-en  more  distinctive.  In  some  regions  depressions  (basins)  are 
assodated  with  the  dune  hillocks.  In  some  places  they  are  hardly 
less  notable  than  the  dunes  themselves. 


THE   TOPOGRAPHIC   MAP 

Since  dunes  as  well  as  other  topt^raphic  features  are  conveniently  represented 
n  anlour  maps,  and  since  such  maps  will  be  used  frequently  In  the  following  pages, 
iiaeral  explanation  of  them  is  here  introduced. 

"The  features  represented  on  the  topographic  map  are  of  three  distinct  itinds: 
(1)  intqualities  of  surface,  called  relief,  aa  plains,  plateaus,  valleys,  hills,  and 


Sketch  and  map  of  (he  same  area,  to  illustrate  the  rcpresentatioi 
by  means  of  contour  Jines.     (U.  S.  Gcol.  Surv.) 
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mountains;  (2)  distribution  of  water,  called  drainage ,  as  streams,  lakes,  and  swampy- 
(3)  the  works  of  man,  called  culture,  as  roads,  railroads,  boundaries,  villages,  aol^ 
dties. 

"Relief.  All  elevations  are  measured  from  mean  sea-level.  The  heights  ot 
many  points  are  accurately  determined,  and  those  which  are  most  important 
are  given  on  the  map  in  figures.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  give  the  elevation 
of  all  parts  of  the  area  mapped,  to  delineate  the  horizontal  outline,  or  contooi, 
of  all  slopes,  and  to  indicate  their  grade  or  degree  of  steepness.  This  is  done  bf  , 
lines  connecting  points  of  equal  elevation  above  mean  sea-level,  the  lines  being 
drawn  at  regular  vertical  intervals.  These  lines  are  called  contours,  and  tHe 
uniform  vertical  space  between  two  contours  is  called  the  contour  intend. 
On  the  maps  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  the  contoiurs  and  elevatioot 
are  printed  in  brown  (see  PI.  I). 

*'The  manner  in  which  contours  express  elevation,  form,  and  grade  is  shown 
in  the  preceding  sketch  and  corresponding  contour  map,  Fig.  10. 

*'The  sketch  represents  a  river  valley  between  two  hills.  In  the  foreground 
is  the  sea,  with  a  bay  which  is  partly  closed  by  a  hooked  sand-bar.  On  each  sido 
of  the  valley  is  a  terrace.  From  the  terrace  on  the  right  a  hill  rises  gradually,  whSe 
from  that  on  the  left  the  ground  ascends  steeply  in  a  precipice.  Contrasted  witll 
this  precipice  is  the  gentle  descent  of  the  slope  at  the  left.  In  the  map  each  of  ■ 
these  features  is  indicated,  directly  beneath  its  position  in  the  sketch,  by  contours. 
The  following  explanation  may  make  clearer  the  manner  in  which  contours  delineate 
elevation,  form,  and  grade: 

**i.  A  contour  indicates  approximately  a  certain  height  above  sea-leveL 
In  this  illustration  the  contour  interval  is  50  feet;  therefore  the  contours  arc 
drawn  at  50,  100,  150,  200  feet,  and  so  on,  above  sea-level.  Along  the  contour 
at  250  feet  lie  all  points  of  the  surface  250  feet  above  sea;  along  the  contour  at 
200  feet,  all  points  that  arc  200  feet  above  sea;  and  so  on.  In  the  space  between 
any  two  contours  are  found  elevations  above  the  lower  and  below  the  higher  con- 
tour. Thus  the  contour  at  150  feet  falls  just  below  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  while 
that  at  200  feet  lies  above  the  terrace;  therefore  all  points  on  the  terrace  are  shown 
to  be  more  than  150  but  less  than  200  feet  above  sea.  The  summit  of  the  higher 
hill  is  stated  to  be  670  feet  above  sea;  accordingly  the  contour  at  650  feet  sur- 
rounds it.  In  this  illustration  nearly  all  the  contours  are  numbered.  Where 
this  is  not  possible,  certain  contours  —  say  every  fifth  one  —  are  accentuated 
and  numbered;  the  heights  of  others  may  then  be  ascertained  by  counting  up  or 
down  from  a  numbered  contour. 

"2.  Contours  define  the  forms  of  slopes.  Since  contours  are  continuous 
horizontal  lines  conforming  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  wind  smoothly 
about  smooth  surfaces,  recede  into  all  re-entrant  angles  of  ravines,  and  project 
in  passing  about  prominences.  The  relations  of  contour  curves  and  angles  K) 
forms  of  the  landscape  can  be  ttaced  in  the  map  and  sketch. 

"3.  Contours  show  the  approximate  grade  of  any  slof>e.  The  vertical  space 
between  two  contours  is  the  same,  whether  they  lie  along  a  cliff  or  on  a  gentle 
slope;  but  to  rise  a  given  height  on  a  gentle  slope  one  must  go  farther  along  the 
surface  than  on  a  steep  slope,  and  therefore  contours  are  far  apart  on  gentle  slopes 
and  near  together  on  steep  ones. 

"For  a  flat  or  gently  undulating  country  a  small  contour  interval  is  used; 
for  a  steep  or  mountainous  country  a  large  interval  is  necessary.    The  smallest 
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interval  used  on  the  atlas  sheets  of  the  Geological  Survey  is  5  feet.  This  is  used 
for  regions  like  the  Mississippi  delta  and  the  Dismal  Swamp.  In  mapping  great 
mountain  masses,  like  those  in  Colorado,  the  interval  may  be  250  feet.  For 
intermediate  relief  contour  intervals  of  10,  20,  25,  50,  and  100  feet  are  used. 

"Drainage.  Watercourses  are  indicated  by  blue  lines.  If  the  streams  flow 
the  year  round  the  line  is  drawn  imbroken,  but  if  the  channel  is  dry  a  part  of  the 
year  the  line  is  broken  or  dotted.  Where  a  stream  sinks  and  reappears  at  the 
surface,  the  supposed  underground  course  is  shown  by  a  broken  blue  line.  Lakes, 
marshes,  and  other  bodies  of  water  are  also  shown  in  blue,  by  appropriate  con- 
ventional signs. 

"  Culture.  The  works  of  man,  such  as  roads,  railroads,  and  towns,  together 
with  boundaries  of  townships,  counties,  and  states,  and  artificial  details,  are 
printed  in  black."    From  folio  preface,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

Explanation  of  Plate  I.  In  Fig.  i,  Plate  I  (Five  Mile  Beach,  8  miles  north- 
east of  Cape  May,  N.  J.),  the  contour  interval  is  10  feet.  There  is  here  but  one 
contour  line  (the  lo-foot  contour),  though  this  appears  in  several  places.  Since 
this  line  connects  places  10  feet  above  sea-level,  all  places  between  it  and  the  sea 
(or  marsh)  are  less  than  10  feet  above  the  water,  while  all  places  within  the  lines 
have  an  elevation  of  more  than  10  feet.  None  of  them  reaches  an  elevation  of 
20  feet,  since  a  2a-foot  contour  does  not  appear.  It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the 
elevations  in  Fig.  i  are  elongate,  while  others  have  the  forms  of  mounds.  (From 
Cape  May,  N.  J.,  Sheet,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Fig.  2  shows  dune  topography  along  the  Arkansas  River  in  Kansas  (Lamed 
Sheet),  and  Fig.  3,  dune  topography  in  Nebraska  (Camp  Clarke  Sheet),  not  in 
immediate  association  with  a  valley  or  shore.  In  Fig.  2  the  contour  interval  is  20 
feet.  All  the  small  hillocks  southeast  of  the  river  are  dunes.  Some  of  them  are 
represented  by  one  contour,  and  some  by  two.  In  Fig.  3,  where  the  contour 
interval  is  also  20  feet,  there  are,  besides  the  numerous  hillocks,  several  depressions 
(basins).  These  are  represented  by  hachures  inside  the  contour  lines.  In  some 
cases  there  are  intermittent  lakes  (blue)  in  the  depressions.  There  are  two  de- 
pression contours  (4280  and  4260)  within  the  contour  of  4300.  near  Spring  I^ke. 
The  bottom  of  the  depression  is  therefore  lower  than  4260,  but  not  so  low  as  4240. 

Migration  of  duties,^  By  the  transfer  of  sand  from  its  windward 
to  its  leeward  side,  a  dune  is  moved  from  one  place  to  another, 
though  continuing  to  be  made  up,  in  large  part,  of  the  same  sand. 
In  their  migration,jdtines  may  invade  fertile  lands,  causing  so  great 
loss  that  means  are  devised  for  stopping  them.  The  simplest  meth- 
od is  to  help  vegetation  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  sand.  The  effect  of 
the  vegetation  is  to  pin  the  sand  down. 

Where  dunes  migrate  into  a  timbered  region,  they  bury  and  kill 
the  trees  (Fig.  11).  On  the  coast  of  Prussia  a  tall  pine  forest,  cover- 
ing hundreds  of  acres,  was  destroyed  between  1804  and  1827.  At 
some  points  in  New  Jersey  orchards  have  been  so  far  buried  within 
the  lifetime  of  their  owners  that  only  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees 

*  Beadncll,  Sand  Dunes  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  Geog.  Jour.,XXXN ,  i1^,  \^)\o. 
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The  dune  is  adva 


are  o.vpuseil.     Trees  and  olhtr  ohjecls  once  buried  may  be  di* 
ered  aj;;iin  Ijy  farther  migration  of  the  suTid  '  (Vig.  ii). 


/ 


'  Cowlcs.  The  Kcoloaical  Relations  of  the  VeBtlation  of  ihc  Sand  F 
of  Lakfi  -Michigan.  Holanical  Cnzctlc,  Vol.  XXVII,  iSyg.  An  i-.i'.ellenl  s 
of  ihc  relaliDns  of  sand  dunes  and  vegetation. 
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FlO.  1. — Diinps  on 
of  New  Jer- 
sey. Scale,  about 
I  mile  p«r  inch. 
Contour  interval, 
10  feet.  (Cape 
May  Slieet,  U. 
S,  Geol.  Slinr.) 


—Dunea  !»  PJbJxs  of  Xebraaka.     Scale,   al>oiit  2  mi^ea  pet  ™c\i. 
7ur,aler,al,  20  f^t.     (Camp  Ciarke  Slieet,  U.  S.  Geo\.  SiiTS.-i 


liinff'-irinK  in  tl>"  mm],  gravel,  etc.,  at  the 
•  't  rri'iiiritriIrK  in  nn  ari'l  Ti-fiion.  Sealr.  about 
k.  i.-r  irii'li,  lont'-iir  inlpna],  Si-O  feet 
n'l)«',  S.'v..  Hliirtrt.  i:.  S.  fJeol,  Surv.) 
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Distribution  of  dunes.  Dunes  ure  likely  to  be  formed  wherever 
dry  sand  is  exposed  to  the  wind.  They  are  especially  characteristic 
of  ihe  dry  sandy  shores  of  lakes  and  seas,  of  sandy  valleys,  and  of 
arid,  sandy  plains.  Along  coasts,  dunes  are  developed  extensively 
only  where  the  prevailing  winds  are  on  shore.  Thus  about  Lake 
Michigan,  where  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west,  dunes  are 
abundant  and  large  on  the  east  shore,  and  few  and  small  on  the 
west.  Along  valleys,  dunes  are  most  numerous  on  the  far  side  as  the 
prevailing  winds  blow.  The  dunes  may  be  in  the  valleys,  but  in  quite 
Ji  many  cases  the  sand  is  blown  up  out  of  the  valley,  and  the  dunes 
are  on  the  bluffs  above.  Dunes  probably  reach  their  greatest 
development  in  the  Sahara,  but  they  arc  conspicuous  in  other  arid 
sandy  tracts,  as  in  some  parts  of  western  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
and  in  parts  of  Wyoming. 

Eolian  sand  is  not  all  piled  up  into  dunes.  It  may  be  spread 
somewhat  evenly  over  the  surface  where  it  lodges.  Eolian  sand  is 
much  more  widespread  then  dunes  are. 

Wind-ripples.  The  surface  of  the  dry  sand  over  which  the 
wind  has  blown  for  a  few  hours  is  Ukely  to  be  marked  with  ripples 
CFig.  13).  While  the  ripples  are,  as  a  rule,  but  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
high,  they  throw  light  on  the  origin  of  the  great  dune  ridges.     If 


Fig.  13.  AnpiAe-iaaAedaModduaeinam^emvaiky.    (U.S.Oeti.SMiv^ 
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the  ripples  be  watched  closely  as  the  wind  blows,  they  are  found  to 
shift  their  position  gradually.  Sand  is  blown  up  the  gentler  wind- 
ward slope  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  falls  down  on  the  other  side. 
Wear  on  the  windward  side  may  be  about  equal  to  deposition  on 
the  leeward,  and  the  result  is  the  orderly  progression  of  the  ripples 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  is  blowing,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
dune  ridges. 

Abra^on.    While  the  effect  of  the  wind  on  sandy  and  dusty 
surfaces  is  considerable,  its  effect  on  solid  rock  is  slight,  except 


where  sand  and  dust  arc  driven  against  it.  Rock  worn  by  wind- 
blown sand  acquires  a  surface  peculiar  to  the  agent  accomplishing 
the  work.  If  the  rock  is  made  up  of  lamina;  of  unequal  hardness, 
the  blown  sand  digs  out  the  softer  ones,  leaving  the  harder  ones  to 
project  as  ridges.  The  sculpturing  thus  effected  on  projecting 
masses  of  rock  is  picturesque  and  striking  in  some  cases  (Figs.  14 
and  15),  and  is  most  common  in  arid  regions. 

Effect  of  wind  on  plants.  Another  effect  of  strong  winds  is 
seen  in  the  uprooting  of  trees.  The  uprooting  disturbs  the  surface, 
making  the  loose  earth  more  readily  accessible  to  wind  and  water. 
Organisms  of  various  sorts  (certain  types  of  seeds,  germs,  etc.),  as 
well  as  dust  and  sand,  are  transported  far  by  wind. 


CHEMICAL  WORK 


bidiract  ^ects.  Other  dynamic  processes  are  called  into  being 
by  the  atmosphere.  Winds  generate  both  waves  and  currents, 
which  are  effective  agents  in  geologic  work.  The  results  of  their 
activities  are  discussed  elsewhere. 


The  chemical  work  of  the  atmosphere  is  accomplished  i)rin- 
cipally  in  connection  with  water.  Dry  air  has  little  chemical  effect 
on  rocks  or  soils.  The  important  chemical  changes  wrought  by  the 
atmosphere  are  oxidation,  citrhiination,  an<l  hydralion.  Oxidation, 
as  used  in  this  connection,  is  the  union  of  oxygen  with  some  con- 
stituent of  the  rock,  forming  an  o\idc.  Carbonulion  is  a  union  of 
carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  with  constituents  of  the  rock,  forming 
carbonates.  Hydration,  similarly,  is  the  union  of  water  with  con- 
stituents of  the  rock.  Oxidation  and  hydration  may  go  on  at  the 
same  time.  Thus  when  iron  rusts,  oxygen  and  water  both  enter 
into  combination  with  the  iron.  In  most  cases  these  chemical 
changes  result  in  breaking  up  the  rock,  much  as  sled  oi  vtOi^  "w. 
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temp)eratures  facilitate  chemical  action,  rocks  are  more  readily 
decomposed  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere  in  warm  than 
in  cold  regions.  Changes  of  temperature  tend  to  disrupt  rock,  and 
thus  increase  the  amount  of  rock-surface  exposed  to  chemical 
change.  The  elements  of  the  atmosphere  are  much  more  active 
chemically  in  moist  than  in  dry  regions. 

Though  the  chemical  changes  effected  by  the  air  are  slow,  their 
importance  in  the  course  of  the  earth's  long  history  has  been  very 
great.  The  amount  of  rock  which  has  been  thus  disintegrated 
probably  far  exceeds  all  that  is  now  above  the  sea. 


THE    ATMOSPHERE    AS   A   CONDITIONING   AGExVCY 

Temperature  effects.  Changes  of  temperature  tend  to  break 
up  rocks.  The  heating  of  rock  by  day  and  its  cooling  by  night 
produce  some  such  change  in  it  as  is  produced  by  the  quick  heat- 
ing and  cooling  of  glass.  When  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  heated,  it 
expands,  and  a  strain  is  set  up  between  the  hotter  and  more  expand- 
ed p>art  at  the  surface,  and  the  cooler  and  less  expanded  part  below.' 
This  strain  is  enough  to  make  the  surface  of  the  rock  shell  off  in 
many  cases.  Daily  variations  in  temperature  are  much  more 
important  than  yearly  variations,  because  they  are  much  more 
common  and  take  place  more  suddenly.  Variations  which  do  not 
involve  the  freezing  of  water  are  more  important  in  long  periods  of 
time  than  those  which  do,  because  they  are  so  very  much  more 
common.  The  daily  range  of  temperature  is  influenced  especially 
by  (i)  latitude,  (2)  altitude,  and  (;^)  humidity,  (i)  If  other  things 
were  equal,  the  greatest  daily  ranges  of  temperature  would  be  in 
low  latitudes.  (2)  High  altitudes  favor  great  daily  ranges  of  tem- 
perature, so  far  as  the  rock  surface  is  concerned,  for  though  the  rock 
becomes  heated  during  the  sunny  day.  the  thinness  and  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  allow  the  heat  to  radiate  rapidly  at  night.  Here, 
too,  the  daily  range  of  temperature  is  likely  to  bring  the  wedge- 
work  of  ice  into  play.  Since  the  south  side  of  a  mountain  (in  the 
northern  hemisphere)  is  heated  more  than  the  north,  it  is  subject 
to  the  greater  daily  range  of  temperature,  and  the  rock  on  this  side 
suffers  the  greater  disruption.  Similarly,  rock  surfaces  on  which 
the  sun  shines  daily  are  subject  to  greater  disrui)tion  than  those 

*  It  is  the  change  of  temperature  of  the  rock  surface,  not  the  change  of  temper- 
ature of  the  Bir  above  it,  which  is  considered  here. 
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much  shidilerl  i»y  diiucis.  .;  TIik  huly  rani^e  of  tempenture  U 
also  inilutnced  liy  liumiiiiiy.  ;i  rtK:k  iuriacc  becHining  hotter  by 
day  :iii(l  ■iiinier  by  iiiiiht  beiitaith  ;i  dry  atmusphurc  than  beneath 
;i  iniiifii  line.  Aridity.  thcrcinrR.  favrirs  the  itisruption  at  rock  by 
<:haiii,'ini;  ttimprratiires.  The  itoltir  uf  rDck.  its  texture,  an<i  tti 
compdsUion  .liwi  imluunce  its  raniic  of  liuily  temperature  by  m- 
tlurndnt;  ;il»s<irpii(m  ami  ooniiuction.  The  ilisnipiinij  effects  ot 
rhaimcs  nl  Tcitipcmlurir  :in;  -Wuht  or  nil  ■■vhere  i^iiid  njck  Li  pro- 
lw:tiil  l»y  i'lii.  .-.lay.  iainl,  'jTrivi!!,  -niiw,  or  other  incoherent  nuiteriaL 
In  '.■ifw  of  these  r:onsi(lerTi!ii)ns,  the  breakinii  ot  nick,  by  chaj^^ 
of  ieiniierat;ire  -ihuulil  iie  '.'ri::!! i:st  on  the  bare  ihipes  of  isolated 
dc-v:iii(ins  iil  rock,  ivhere  'he  :ilmi):ipiiere  is  ilry.  .Ml  ttwse 
<.<militiiiii»    in-  :iiii     liu-tt   found  in  one  place,  but  the  diiHiipting 
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effects  of  changing  temperatures  are  best  seen  where  several  of  them 
arc  associated. 

The  importance  of  this  method  of  roc k-brea king  is  rarely  appre- 
ciated except  by  those  familiar  with  high  and  dry  regions.  Moun- 
tain climbers  know  that  most  high  peaks  are  covered  with  broken 
rock  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  their  ascent  dangerous  to  the 
uninitiated.  High  serrate  peaks,  especially  of  crystalline  rock,  are, 
as  a  rule,  literally  crumbling  to  pieces  (Fig.  17).  The  piles  of  talus 
which  lie  on  the  slopes  and  at  the  bases  of  steep  mountains  are  in 
some  cases  hundreds  of  feet  in  height,  and  their  materials  are  in 


Fife.  iS.  Serrate  mountuD  peaks  with  abundant  talus.  Cascade  Mts.,  Wash. 

large  part  the  result  of  the  process  here  under  discussion.  Masses 
of  rock,  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  pounds  in  weight,  are  some- 
timesdetached  in  this  way,  and  started  downward,  and  small  pieccsarc 
much  more  common.  The  sharp  peaks  which  mark  the  summits  of 
most  high  mountain  ranges  (Fig.  18)  are  largely  developed  by  the 
process  here  outlined.  Even  in  low  latitudes  and  moist  climates 
the  effects  of  temperature  changes  may  be  seen.  For  example, 
thin  beds  of  limestone  at  the  bottoms  of  quarries  have  been  known 
to  expand  under  the  heat  of  the  sun,  so  as  to  arch  up  and  break.. 
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The  disruption  of  rock  by  changes  of  temperature  is  one  phase 
of  weathering.  It  tends  to  the  formation  of  a  mantle  of  rock 
waste,  which,  were  it  not  removed,  would  soon  completely  cover 
the  solid  rock  beneath  and  protect  it  from  further  disruption  by 
heating  and  cooling;  but  the  loose  material  thus  produced  becomes 
an  easy  prey  to  running  water,  so  that  the  work  of  the  atmosphere 
prepares  the  way  for  that  of  other  eroding  agencies. 

A  thermal  blanket.  The  atmosphere  is  a  thermal  blanket  to 
the  rest  of  the  earth.  Without  it  the  heat  of  the  sun  would  reach 
the  earth  with  far  greater  intensity  than  now,  and  it  would  be  radi- 
ated back  from  the  surface  almost  as  rapidly  as  received.  During 
the  night  the  earth  would  be  far  colder  than  any  part  of  the  earth  is 
now.  In  passing  through  the  atmosphere,  parts  of  the  radiant 
energy  of  the  sun  are  absorbed.  Of  the  remainder  which  reaches 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  part  is  radiated  back  into  the  air  by  which 
it  is  absorbed  and  retained.  The  air  thus  distributes  and  equalizes 
the  temperature.  The  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  which  are 
most  efficient  in  this  work  are  water  vapor  and  carbon  dioxide,  and 
the  climate  of  the  earth  is  believed  to  have  been  greatly  affected  by 
the  varying  amounts  of  these  constituents,  as  well  as  by  variation 
in  the  total  mass  of  the  atmosphere. 

Evaporation  and  precipitation.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
work  of  the  atmos])here  as  a  geologic  agent  lies  in  its  relation  to 
the  evaporation,  circulation,  and  distribution  of  water.  Atmos- 
pheric temperature  is  the  primary  factor  governing  evaporation,  an 
important  factor  in  the  circulation  of  the  vapor  after  it  is  formed, 
and  controls  its  condensation  and  precipitation. 

Mechanical  effects  of  rain.  In  falling,  the  rain  washes  the 
atmosphere,  taking  from  it  much  of  the  dust  which  the  winds 
have  lifted  from  the  surface  of  the  dry  land.  Not  only  this,  but 
in  passing  through  the  atmosphere,  the  water  dissolves  some  of 
its  gases,  so  that  when  the  rain  reaches  the  land,  the  water  is  no 
longer  pure.  The  dissolved  gases  enable  it  to  dissolve  various 
mineral  matters  on  which  pure  water  has  little  effect. 

As  it  falls  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  the  rain  produces  various 
effects  of  a  mechanical  nature,  (i)  It  leaves  on  the  surface  the  solid 
matter  taken  from  the  air.  (2)  Clayey  soils,  baked  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun,  are  softened  by  the  rain,  and  more  easily  eroded  by 
running  water.  (3)  Under  the  influence  of  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction caused  by  wetting  and  drying,  the  soils  and  earths  on 
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slopes  creep  slowly  downward.     (4)  When  rain  falls  on  dry  sand  or 
dust  the  cohesion  is  at  once  increased,  and  shifting  by  the  wind  is 
>  temporarily  stopped. 

Effects  of  electricity.     Another  dynamic  effect  conditioned  by 

*   the  atmosphere  is  that  produced  by  lightning.     In  the  aggregate, 

tiis  result  is  unimportant;  yet  instances  are  known  where  large 

bodies  of  rock  have  been  fractured  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  and 

masses  many  tons  in  weight  have  sometimes  been  moved  appreciable 

distances.     Incipient  fusion  in  very  limited  spots  is  also  known  to 

have  been  induced  by  lightning.    Thus  where  it  strikes  sand  it 

may  fuse  the  sand  for  a  short  distance,  and,  on  cooling,  the  partially 

fused  material  is  consolidated,  forming  a  little  tube  or  irregular 

rod  (a  fulgurite)  of  partially  glassy  matter.     Fulgurites  are  usually 

but  a  few  inches  long,  and  more  commonly  than  otherwise  a  fraction 

of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

SUMMARY 

On  the  whole,  the  tendency  of  the  work  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
of  the  work  which  is  controlled  by  it,  is  to  degrade  the  land,  and  to 
loosen  materials  of  the  surface  so  that  they  may  be  moved  readily 
to  lower  levels  by  other  agencies.  The  most  important  phase  of 
the  degradational  work  of  the  atmosphere  is  weathering,  or  the  prep- 
aration of  material  for  removal  by  other  and  more  powerful  agents 
of  degradation.  As  we  shall  see,  however,  the  atmosphere  is  not 
the  only  agent  concerned  in  weathering. 

The  wind  has  doubtless  been  an  important  agent  in  the  trans- 
portation of  dust  and  sand,  wherever  and  whenever  there  was  dry 
land,  ever  since  an  atmosphere  has  existed.  If  it  has  been  as 
effective  as  now  through  all  the  untold  millions  of  years  since  there 
have  been  land  and  atmosphere,  the  total  amount  of  work  which 
it  must  have  done  is  past  calculation.  Wind-deposited  sand,  now 
cemented  into  solid  rock,  has  been  identified,  even  in  very  ancient 
formations. 

Labaraiory  work.  The  study  of  topographic  and  geologic  maps,  photographs, 
etc.,  illustrating  wind  work  should  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  this  chapter. 
Plates  XVI  to  XXII  of  Professional  Paper  60  of  the  U.  S.  Cicological  Survey  aff  jrd 
good  iUustrations  of  wind  work  See  also  Interpretation  of  Topographic  Maps, 
Exercise  III,  a  laboratory  manual  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.)  which  may  be  used  with 
thb 


CHAPTER   III 
THE  WORK  OF  GROUND  (UNDERGROUND)  WATER 

The  average  amount  of  precipitation  on  the  land  is  estimated 
at  about  40  inches  per  year.  A  part  of  this  water  sinks  beneatk 
the  surface,  a  part  forms  pools  or  lakes,  a  part  runs  oflF  at  once,  and 
a  part  of  it  is  evaporated.  The  proportion  of  the  rainfall  whidi 
follows  each  of  these  courses  depends  on  several  conditions,  amcMig 
which  are  (i)  the  topography  of  the  surface,  (2)  the  rate  of  rainfall 
(or  the  rate  at  which  snow  melts),  (3)  the  porosity  of  the  soil  or 
rock,  (4)  the  amount  of  water  which  the  soil  contains  when  the  rain 
falls  or  the  snow  melts,  (5)  the  amount  of  vegetation  on  the  surface, 
and  (6)  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  steeper  the  slopes, 
the  more  rapid  the  rainfall,  the  less  porous  the  soil,  the  wetter  it  is, 
and  the  less  the  vegetation,  the  more  water  will  run  off  without 
sinking  beneath  the  surface. 

The  water  which  sinks  into  the  ground  becomes  ground-water. 
The  thousands  of  wells  in  lands  peopled  by  civilized  man,  and  the 
many  springs  which  issue  from  the  slopes  of  mountains  and  valleys 
prove  that  it  is  abundant  and  widely  distributed. 

That  ground-water  is  connected  intimately  with  rainfall  is 
shown  by  the  following  facts:  (i)  The  level  of  water  in  wells  com- 
monly sinks  during  droughts,  and  rises  after  rains;  and  the  sinking 
is  greater  when  the  drought  is  long,  and  the  rise  greater  when  the 
rainfall  is  heavy.  (2)  Many  springs  discharge  less  water  in  times 
of  drought,  and  others  cease  to  flow  altogether.  (3)  Rain-water  is 
seen  to  sink  beneath  the  surface,  wherever  the  soil  is  porous.  Sink- 
ing through  the  soil  to  the  solid  rock,  it  finds  cracks  and  pores,  and 
through  them  it  descends  to  greater  depths.  Nowhere  are  the  rocks 
which  we  see  so  compact  and  so  free  from  cracks,  when  any  con- 
siderable area  is  considered,  as  to  prevent  the  sinking  of  water 
through  them. 

The  amount  of  ground- water  in  a  given  region  does  not  depend 
entirely  on  the  local  rainfall.  Ground-water  is  constantly  moving, 
and  some  of  it  flows  far  from  the  place  where  it  entered.     Thus 
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beneath  the  Great  Plains  of  the  West  there  is  much  water  which 
fell  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  has  flowed 
beneath  the  surface  to  the  plains,  where  some  of  it  is  drawn  out  for 
purposes  of  irrigation  in  regions  where  rainfall  is  deficient. 

Ground-water  surface.  Water-table.  If  a  well  60  feet  deep  fills 
with  water  up  to  a  point  20  feet  below  the  surface,  it  is  because  the 
material  in  which  it  is  sunk  is  full  of  water  up  to  that  level.  When 
the  well  is  made,  the  water  leaks  into  it,  filling  it  up  to  the  level  to 
which  the  rock  (or  subsoil)  is  itself  full.  This  level,  below  which 
the  rock  and  subsoil  (down  to  unknown  depths)  are  full  of  water,  is 
known  as  the  ground-water  surface,  or  water-table. 

In  a  flat  region  of  uniform  structure  and  composition,  the 
ground-water  surface  is  essentially  level,  though  it  rises  during  wet 
weather,  and  sinks  in  times  of  drought.  Its  rise  is  due  simply  to 
the  descent  of  rain  water;  but  its  sinking  is  due  to  several  things: 
(i)  Where  there  is  growing  vegetation,  its  roots  draw  up  water  from 
beneath;  (2)  evaporation  goes  on  independently  of  vegetation;  (3) 
the  water  is  drawn  out  through  wells,  mines,  etc.,  and  runs  out  as 
springs;  and  (4)  it  flows  underground  from  places  where  the  water 
surface  is  higher  to  those  where  it  is  lower.  In  these  and  other 
minor  ways  the  ground-water  surface  is  depressed. 

A  well  sunk  to  such  a  level  as  to  be  supplied  with  abundant 
water  in  a  wet  season  may  dry  up  during  a  period  of  drought,  be- 
cause the  ground-water  level  is 
depressed  below  its  bottom. 
Thus  either  well  shown  in  Fig. 
19  will  have  water  during  a 
wet  season  when  the  water- 
level  is  at  a;  but  well  i  will 
go  dry  when  the  water  surface 
sinks  to  b. 

Where  the  topography  is  not 
flat,  the  ground- water  surface  is 
not  level.  As  a  rule  it  is  higher  (though  farther  below  the  surface) 
under  an  elevation  than  under  surrounding  lowlands,  as  illustrated 
by  Fig.  21.  The  reason  is  as  follows:  If  a  hill  of  sand  is  rained 
upon,  most  of  the  water  falling  on  it  sinks  in.  If  the  rain  continues 
long  enough  the  hill  of  sand  will  be  filled  with  water,  the  water 
filling  the  spaces  between  the  grains.  The  water  in  the  hill  tends 
to  spread,  but  since  the  movement  involves  iriction,  X.Vv^  "Si^t^^ivcv^ 
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Fig.  19.  Diagram  illustrating  the 
fluctuation  of  the  ground-water  surface; 
fl  =  wet- weather  ground- water  level;  6  = 
ground-water  level  during  drought. 
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is  slow.  With  the  spreading,  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  sand 
sinks,  and  sinks  fastest  at  the  center  where  it  is  highest.  K  no 
water  were  added,  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  hill  would,  in 
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Fig.  20.  Diagram  showing  how  rain-water,  falling  in  one  place,  may  flow  uiida<> 
ground  to  another  and  there  be  brought  to  the  surface.  The  layer  a  is  p>orous,  and 
water  entering  it  in  the  mountains  follows  it  to  the  plain. 

time,  sink  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  surrounding  land; 
but  at  every  stage  preceding  the  last,  the  surface  of  the  water  would 
be  higher  beneath  the  summit  of  the  hill  than  elsewhere,  though 
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Fig.  21.     Diagram  illustrating  the  position  of  the  ground-water  surface  (the 
(lotted  line)  in  a  region  of  undulatory  topography. 

farther  from  the  surface.  In  regions  of  even  moderate  precipitation 
the  water-surface  beneath  the  hills  rarely  sinks  to  the  level  of  that 
in  the  lowlands  about  them,  before  it  is  raised  by  further  rains. 

The  water-surface  beneath  lowlands  also  sinks.  Some  of  the 
water  finds  its  way  into  valleys,  some  of  it  sinks  to  greater  depths, 
and  some  of  it  evaporates;  but  since  the  water-surface  beneath  the 
elevations  sinks  more  rapidly  than  that  beneath  the  lowlands,  the 
two  approach  a  common  level.  Their  difference  will  be  least  at 
the  end  of  a  long  drought,  and  greatest  just  after  heavy  rains. 

Depth  to  which  ground-water  sinks.  The  depth  to  which 
ground-water  sinks  has  not  been  determined  by  observation.  The 
deepest  excavations  are  but  little  more  than  a  mile  deep,  and  at 
this  depth  the  limit  of  water  is  not  reached.  There  is  a  popular 
belief  that  water  sinks  until  it  reaches  a  temperature  sufficient  to 
convert  it  into  steam;  but  except  in  places  where  hot  lava  lies  near 
the  surface,  this  belief  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded.  Its 
descent  probably  is  stopped  in  quite  another  way. 

Water  descends  through  the  pores  and  cracks  of  soil  and  rock, 
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and  it  doubtless  goes  down  as  far  as  they  do.     But  it  is  probable 

that  cracks  do  not  go  down  more  than  a  few  miles,  and  that  j)ores 

are  limited  to  similar  depths.    The  reason  for  this  is  that  rock,  solid 

and  unyielding  as  it  seems,  is  yet  mobile  under  sufficiently  great 

pressure.    If  cracks  or  ojjenings  were  formed  in  it  at  great  depths, 

it  is  calculated  that  they  could  not  persist,  for  the  rock,  under  the 

pressure  which  exists  there,  would  **flow"  in  and  close  them.    The 

flow  is,  in  effect,  much  like  the  flow  of  a  stiff  liquid.    The  outer  zone 

of  the  earth,  where  cracks  and  cavities  may  persist,  is  the  zone  of 

fracture,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  descent  of  water  under  ordinary 

conditions,  is  limited  to  this  zone,  variously  estimated  to  have  a  depth 

of  six  to  eleven  miles.^ 

Movement  of  ground-water.^  Ground-water  is  in  more  or  less 
continual  movement.  If  all  the  water  is  pumped  out  of  a  well,  it 
soon  fills  up  again  by  inflow  from  the  sides.  Springs  and  flowing 
wells  also  demonstrate  the  movement  of  ground-water.  Near 
the  surface  the  movement  is  primarily  downward  if  the  rock  through 
which  it  passes  is  equally  permeable  in  all  directions;  but  so  soon 
as  the  descending  water  reaches  the  water-surface,  its  downward 
flow  is  checked,  and  its  movement  is  partly  lateral. 

Ground- water  moves  chiefly  by  slow  percolation,  for  most  of  it 
is  not  organized  into  definite  streams.  Small  streams  are  seen 
in  some  caves,  and  subterranean  streams  issue  as  springs  in  some 
places;  but  most  streams  which  issue  as  springs  probably  have 
definite  channels  for  short  distances  only,  before  they  appear  at  the 
surface.  The  ** reservoirs"  from  which  artesian  wells  draw  their 
supply  are  porous  beds  of  rock,  containing  abundant  water.  As 
the  supply  is  drawn  off  at  one  point,  it  is  renewed  by  water  entering 
elsewhere.  Since  the  freedom  of  movement  of  ground-water  is 
influenced  greatly  by  the  porosity  of  the  rock,  and  since  the  rock  is, 
on  the  average,  most  porous  near  the  surface,  the  movement  of 
ground-water  is  greatest  near  the  surface,  and  less  and  less  with 
increasing  depth.  Movement  in  the  lower  part  of  the  subterranean 
hydrosphere  doubtless  is  extremely  slow. 

Amount  of  ground-water.    The  porosity  of  surface  rocks  varies 

*  Some  recent  experiments  suggest  that,  at  high  temperatures  and  under  great 
pressures,  water  may  enter  into  combination  with  rock  material,  with  contraction 
of  uJume.  If  so,  water  in  combination  (not  free)  may  perhaps  go  below  the  zone 
of  fracture.    Barus.  Bull  92,  U.  S.  Geo].  Surv. 

*  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  see  King,  igth  Ann.  Kept.,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.,  PL  IT,  and  Slichter,  Water  Supply  and  irrigation  Paper  67 ,  \3 .  S.  Geo\.'^>\tv . 
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widely,  and  the  porosity  of  but  few  has  been  determined.*  From 
such  determinations  as  have  been  made,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
average  porosity  of  the  outer  part  of  the  lithosphere  is  somewhere 
between  five  and  ten  percent.  If  the  porosity  dinainishes  at  a  con- 
stant rate  to  a  depth  of  six  miles  (where  it  becomes  zero),  the  average 
porosity  to  this  depth  would  be  half  the  surface  porosity,  ^i 
average  porosity  of  2>^%  would  mean  that  the  rock  might  contain 
enough  water  to  form  a  layer  nearly  800  feet  deep,  if  brought  out 
to  the  surface.^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  porosity  decreases  in  more  than  an 
arithmetic  ratio,  both  because  the  deeper  rocks  are  not  so  generally 
of  porous  kinds  as  those  at  the  surface,  and  because  of  the  pressure 
which  tends  to  close  openings.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  that  the 
figure  given  above  is  too  large,  even  for  the  land.  The  porodty 
beneath  the  sea  is  probably  less  than  that  beneath  the  land,  so 
that  for  the  earth,  800  feet  is  perhaps  too  high  a  figure,  and  is  not  j 
to  be  regarded  as  a  measurement. 

Fate  of  ground-water.    Most  of  the  water  which  sinks  into 
earth  reaches  the  surface  again  after  a  longer  or  shorter  joumi 
Some  of  it  is  evaporated  from  the  surface  directly,  some  is 
up  by  plants  and  passed  by  them  into  the  atmosphere,  some 
in  the  form  of  springs,  some  seeps  out,  some  is  drawn  out  throi 
wells,  and  much  of  the  remainder  finds  its  way  underground  to 
sea  or  to  lakes,  seeping  out  beneath  them.     A  small  portion  of 
descending  water  enters  into  combination  with  mineral  matterJ 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow,   however,   that   the   total    supj 
of  water  is  for  this  reason  decreasing.     Minerals  once  hydratei||^ 
may  be  dehydrated,  the  water  being  set  free.     Furthermore,  con-;'^'^ 
siderable  quantities  of  water  in  the  form  of  vapor  issue  from  volcar;T 
noes,  and  some  volcanic  vents  continue  to  steam  long  after  volcanic 
action  proper  has  ceased.     It  is  probable  that  some,  and  perhaps- 
much  of  the  water  issuing  from  these  vents  has  never  been  at  the 
surface  before.     The  amount  of  water  reaching  the  surface  of  the 
earth  for  the  first  time  from  volcanoes,  may,  so  far  as  now  known, 

*  Buckley,  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones,  Bull.  IV,  Wis.  Surv.;  Merrill, 
Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration. 

*  Slichter  estimates  that  the  ground-water  is  sufficient  in  amount  to  cover  the 
earth's  surface  to  a  depth  of  3,000  to  3,500  feet:  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation 
Paper  No.  67,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Earlier  estimates  gave  still  higher  figures.  Fuller, 
in  a  recent  estimate,  places  the  amoimt  at  about  100  feet:  Water  Supply  and 
Irrigation  Paper  160,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
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equal  or  even  exceed  the  amount  consumed  in  the  hydration  of 
minerals. 

WORK  OF   GROUND-WATER 

Ground-water  works  chemically  and  mechanically,  the  chemical 
Work  being  the  more  important. 

Chemical  work.  The  chemical  and  chemtco-physical  action  of 
ground-water  may  be  grouped  in  several  more  or  less  distinct 
Categories. 

t.  The  simplest  result  is  the  solution  of  mineral  matter.  Pure 
vater  dissolves  little  mineral  matter;  but  the  carbon  dioxide  ex- 
tracted from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  products  of  organic  decay 
extracted  from  the  soil,  give  the  water  added  power  to  dissolve. 
The  solvent  work  of  ground-water  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  all 


llolbrook,   Ariz.      Age  probably 


itater  from  springs  and  wells  contains  mineral  matter,  while  rain 
vater  is  essentially  free  from  it.  The  subtraction  of  soluble  matter 
from  rock  tends  to  make  it  porous,  and  helps  it  to  decay. 

2.    One  mineral  substance  in  solution  may  be  subsliluX-cd  lot 
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another  extracted  from  the  rock.  Thus  the  lime  carbonate  of  * 
shell  imbedded  in  rock  may  be  removed,  molecule  by  molecule^ 
and  some  other  substance,  such  as  silica,  left  in  its  place.  When 
the  process  is  complete,  the  substance  of  the  shell  has  been  com- 
pletely removed,  though  its  form  and  structure  are  preserved  i 
the  new  material.  Buried  logs  may  be  converted  into  stone  by 
substitution  of  mineral  matter  for  the  vegetable  tissue  (Fig.  22). 

3.  Materials  dissolved  from  rock  at  one  point  may  be  de- 
posited in  other  rock  elsewhere.  Thus  a  third  type  of  change,! 
additiofiy  is  effected.  Rock  may  at  one  time  and  place  be  rendered 
porous  by  the  subtraction  of  some  of  its  substance,  and  the  open- 
ings thus  formed  may  later  become  the  receptacles  of  deposits  from 
solution.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  stalactitic  deposits  of  many 
caves.  Not  uncommonly  cracks  and  fissures  are  filled  with  mineral 
matter  deposited  by  the  waters  which  pass  through  them,  making 
vems, 

4.  A  further  series  of  changes  is  effected  by  ground- water 
when  the  mineral  matter  it  contains  enters  into  combination  with 
the  mineral  matter  through  which  it  passes.  In  the  long  course  of 
time,  changes  of  this  sort  may  be  so  great  as  to  change  rock  com- 
pletely. 

Importance  of  solution.  Calculations  have  been  made  which 
illustrate  in  a  measure  the  quantitative  importance  of  solution  by 
ground-water.  Most  of  the  mineral  matter  dissolved  in  streams 
was  contributed  by  ground-water  (springs,  etc.)  flowing  to  them, 
and  the  amount  in  stream  water  is  determined  readily.  The 
Thames  River  drains  an  area  only  about  one-tenth  as  large  as  the 
State  of  New  York,  but  it  is  estimated  to  carry  about  1,500  tons  of 
mineral  matter  in  solution  to  the  sea  daily.  From  the  uppermost 
20,000  square  miles  of  its  drainage  basin,  the  Elbe  is  estimated  to 
carry  yearly  about  1,370,000  tons  of  mineral  matter  in  solution. 
Such  figures  make  it  clear  that  ground- water  is  an  effective  agent 
in  the  lowering  of  land  surfaces.  It  is  estimated  that  something 
like  one- third  as  much  mattei  is  carried  to  the  sea  in  solution  as  in 
sediment. 

The  importance  of  the  solution  effected  by  ground-water  is 
shown  in  another  way.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  salt  of  the 
sea  has  been  taken  to  it  in  solution  by  waters  flowing  from  the  land. 
The  amount  of  salt  is  stupendous  (Chapter  VI).  Furthermore, 
most  of  the  limestone  of  the  earth  has  been  extracted  from  sea- 


vallevB.  Sliore  of  Lake  Micliifran  just  north  of  Chicnfjo.  Scale, 
t  1  mile  per  inch.  Contour  interval,  10  fe«t.  (Highwood,  III., 
t,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.l 
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water,  whither  the  larger  part  of  it  was  carried  by  streams,  and  the 
iggregate  amount  of  limestone  is  far  greater  than  the  amount  of 
Milt  in  the  sea.  Some  other  sorts  of  rock,  such  as  gypsum,  of  less 
importance  quantitatively,  have  had  a  similar  history. 

In  general,  solution  is  probably  most  effective  at  a  relatively 
slight  distance  below  the  surface.  In  the  mantle  rock,  the  materials 
ire  as  a  rule  less  soluble  than  below,  for  in  many  places  they 
represent  the  residuum  after  the  soluble  parts  of  the  formation  from 
which  they  originated  were  dissolved  out.  Below  this  zone,  the 
rock  contains  more  soluble  matter,  and  the  water,  charged  with 
organic  matter  in  its  descent  through  the  soil,  is  in  condition  to 
dissolve  it.  At  still  greater  depths  the  water  has  become  saturated 
to  some  extent,  and,  so  far  forth,  less  active.  At  great  depths,  too, 
the  movement  is  less  free.  Increased  pressure  on  the  other  hand 
facilitates  solution  at  great  depths. 

Deposition  of  mineral  matter  from  solution.  Mineral  matter  is 
deposited  from  solution  under  various  conditions,  (i)  Some  of  it  is 
deposited  by  evaporation.  This  is  shown  where  water  seeps  out  on 
irid  lands.  (2)  Reduction  of  temperature  may  occasion  deposition.  In 
general,  hot  water  is  a  better  solvent  of  mineral  matter  than  cold,^ 
md  if  hot  water  issues  with  abundant  mineral  matter  in  solution, 
ome  of  it  is  likely  to  be  precipitated  on  cooling.  (3)  Certain 
>lants  cause  the  precipitation  of  mineral  matter  from  solution,  as 
bout  some  hot  springs  in  which  algaj  grow  in  profusion.  These 
Ittle  plants  are  a  chief  factor  in  the  deposits  about  the  hot  springs 
f  Yellowstone  Park.^  (4)  A  fourth  factor  involved  in  the  deposi- 
ion  of  mineral  matter  is  relief  of  pressure.  Pressure  increases  the 
olvent  power  of  water  directly;  it  also  increases  the  amount  of  gas 
rhich  may  be  dissolved,  and  this  in  turn  increases  the  solvent  power 
f  the  water  for  some  minerals.  As  water  charged  with  gas  comes 
r>  the  surface,  pressure  is  lessened,  and  some  of  the  gas  escapes. 
n  numerous  cases,  mineral  matter  is  then  precipitated.  (5)  Pre- 
ipitation  is  sometimes  effected  by  the  mingling  of  waters  contain- 
ng  different  mineral  substances  in  solution.  Such  mingling  of 
olutions  is  most  common  along  lines  of  ready  subterranean  flow, 

'  This  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  minerals,  such  as  the  carbonates,  dissolved  and 
eld  in  solution  under  the  influence  of  gases  dissolved  in  the  water. 

*Wecd.  The  Fonnatibn  of  Hot  Springs  Deposits;  Excursion  to  the  Rocky 
fountains,  and  Ninth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  pp.  613-76*,  and  B,  M.  Davis, 
cience,  \oi.  VI,  pp.  i4S-S7,  1897, 
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and  while  each  portion  of  the  water  entering  a  crevice  or  porous 
bed  might  have  been  able  to  keep  its  own  mineral  matter  in  solu- 
tion, their  mingling  may  involve  chemical  changes   resulting  in  the  '; 
formation  of  insoluble  compounds,  and  therefore  in  deposition. 
This  principle  probably  has  been  involved  in  the  making  of  many 
veins  of  ore. 

The  deposition  of  material  held  in  solution  is  most  notable  at 
two  zones,  one  below  that  of  most  active  solution,  and  the  othei 
at  the  surface,  where  evaporation  is  greatest.  Under  proper  con- 
ditions, however,  deposition  may  take  place  at  any  level  reached 
by  water. 

Mechanical  work.     The  mechanical  work  of  ground-water  is 
relatively  unimportant.     Where  it  flows  in  definite  streams,  the 
channels  through  which  it  flows  are  likely  to  be  increased  by  me-  I 
chanical  erosion  as  well  as  by  solution.     Either  beneath  the  surface  j 
or  after  the  streams  issue,  the  mechanical  sediment  carried  will  ' 
be  deposited. 

RESULTS   OF   THE   WORK   OF   GROUND-WATER 

Weathering.  Where  the  solvent  work  of  ground-water  is  slight 
and  equally  distributed,  its  effect  is  to  make  the  rock  porous. 
If,  for  example,  some  of  the  cement  of  sandstone  is  dissolved,  the 
rock  becomes  more  porous;  but  if  all  the  cement  is  removed,  the 


Fig.  3j.  Diagram  to  illmtrate  the  form  and  relations  of  caverns  developed  by 
solution.  The  black  spaces  repri.'sent  caverns.  Small  limestone  sinks  are  repre- 
Eenled  at  the  surface  where  the  roofs  of  caves  have  fallen  in. 

rock  is  changed  to  sand.  If  a  complex  crystalline  rock  contains 
among  its  minerals  some  one  which  is  more  soluble  than  the  others, 
that  one  may  be  dissolved.    This  has  the  eflect  of  breaking  up  the 
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./  '  rofk,  since  each  mineral  acts  as  a  binder  for  the  rest.  Itniay  happen 
J  ihat  no  one  of  the  minerals  is  dissolved  completely,  but  that  one  or 
^~  *  more  of  its  constitutents  is  removed.  Such  change  may  cause  the 
^  '  mineral  to  crumble,  and  so  destroy  the  integrity  of  the  rock.  These 
7    are  phases  of  weathering. 

/  Caverns.'  In  formations  like  limestone,  which  are  relatively 
/  soluble,  considerable  quantities  of  material  may  be  dissolved  from 
a  given  place.  Instead  of  making  the  rock  porous,  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  term,  caverns  are  developed  (Fig.  23).  In  their  pro- 
duction, solution  may  be  abetted  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
water  passing  through  the  openings  which  solution  has  developed. 
Caves  are  numerous  in  central  Kentucky  and  southern  Indiana, 
and  the  size  of  some  of 
them,  such  as  Mam- 
moth and  Wyandotte, 
is  very  great.  A 
ground-plan  of  Wyan- 
dotte (Ind.)  Cave  is 
showQ  in  Fig.  34.  The 
aggregate  length  of  its 
passageways  is  a  num- 
ber of  miles. 

Deposition  may  take 
place  in  caves  after  they  are  formed  (Fig.  25),  or  it  may  even  go  on 
at  the  same  time  that  the  cave  is  being  excavated.  Stalactites  and 
stalagmites  are  common  forms  of  cave  defwsits.  A  stalactite  may 
start  from  a  drop  of  water  leaking  through  the  roof  of  the  cave. 
Evaporation,  or  the  escape  of  gases  in  solution,  results  in  the  deposi- 
tion of  some  of  the  lime  carbonate  about  the  margin  of  the  drop,  in 
the  form  of  a  ring.  Successive  drops  make  successive  deposits  on 
the  lower  edge  of  the  ring,  which  grows  downward  into  a  hollow 
tube  through  which  descending  water  passes,  making  its  chief  de- 
posits at  the  end.  Deposition  in  the  tube  ultimately  may  close  it, 
while  deposition  on  the  outside,  due  to  the  water  trickling  down  in 
that  position  enlarges  it. 

limestone  sinks.     Underground  caves  give  rise  to  topographic 
features  of  local  importance.     If  the  roof  of  a  cavern  collapses,  it 
causes  a  sink  or  depression  in  the  surface.     Some  regions  of  lime- 
stone caves  are  affected  by  numerous  sinks  formed  in  this  way. 
>  For  a  racy  accoual  ol  caverns  see  Shaler's  Aspects  oj  llie  Eurlh. 


Fig.    24.     Ground-plaD 
The  unshaded  areas  re 
(jist  Ann.  Rept.,  Ind.  ( 


of   Wyandotte   Cave. 
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These  limealoae  sinks  (Figs.  26  and  23)  as  they  are  called,  are  con- 
spicuous in  the  cave  region  of  Kentucky,  and  are  well  known  in 
many  other  limestone  districts.  Some  limestone  sinks  are  made  id 
other  ways. 

Creep,  sliunps,  and  landslides.  When  the  soil  and  subset  4B 
a  slope  become  charged  with  water,  they  tend  to  move  downward 
When  the  movement  is  too  slow  to  be  sensible  it  is  called  tret^ 
when  rapid  enou^ 
to  be  sensible,  the 
material  is  said  to 
slump  or  slid*. 
This  may  haf^wD 
when  the  slope  OB 
which  water- 
chargcd  mantle- 
rock  lies  is  steep 
(Fig.  27).  Some 
landslides  have 
done  great  damage. 
Where  a  stream's 
bank  are  high,  and 
of  un indurated  ma- 
teriiii,  such  as  clay, 
cunsideruble  masses 
sometimes  slump 
from  the  bank  into 
(he  river,  or  settle 
away  slowly  from 
The  same  thing  takes  place  on  a  larger 
i'])  mountains.'  In  crtcp  and  in  landslides 
.cd,  and  the  gronnd-waler  only  a  condition 


Murvngo 


their  f(»rmer  positions. 
scale  (in  the  slopes  of  ste 
gravity  is  the  fim-o  invob 
which  makes  gravity  elTeclivc. 

ORE-DK  POSITS 

Many  ore-dop()sits  are  but  a  sjiecial  result  of  ihc  chemical 
work  of  gnmnd-waler,  and  are  of  interest  because  of  their  industrial 
value.  An  urc  is  a  rock  that  contains  a  metal  that  can  lie  e.itracted 
prolUably,  tlumgh  the  term  is  often  extended  to  include  unwork- 

'  Kusscll  lias  emphasised  lhi«  |niint  in  20th  Ann.  U.  S.  (ieol.  Sun-.,  It.  II, 
p|>.  19.)  102,  and  ("niss.  sisl  .Ann.  U.  S.  (iail.  Surv.,  I'l.  [I,  pii.  1^9-150. 
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able,  lean  bodies  of  ore  material.  The  metal  need  not  preponderate,  | 
or  form  any  fixed  percentage  of  the  whole.  Little  gold  ore  contain*  1 
more  than  a  very  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of  the  precious  metal,  i 
while  high-grade  iron  ore  yields  sixty-odd  per  cent  of  the  metal  j 
In  iron  ore,  the  metallic  oxide  or  carbonate  makes  up  nearly  the 
whole  rock;  in  gold  ore,  the  metal  is  one  of  the  least  abundant 
constituents. 

Metals  are  disseminated  widely  through  the  rock  substance  of 
the  earth,  and  even  through  the  hydrosphere;  but  in  their  dis- 
seminated condition  they  are  not  ores.  The  concentration  of  the 
metals  into  workable  richness,  in  accessible  places,  is  the  essential 
thing  in  the  formation  of  ores.  The  degree  of  concentration  re- 
quired is  measured  by  the  value  of  the  metal.  The  chief  points  about 
ores  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  ground- water  are  (i)  the 
original  distribution  of  the  metallic  materials,  (2)  their  solution  by 
circulating  waters  (or,  rarely,  by  other  means),  (3)  their  transp>orta- 
tion  in  solution  to  the  place  of  deposit,  (4)  their  precipitation  in 
concentrated  form,  and  (5)  perhaps  their  further  concentration  and 
purification  by  subsequent  processes.  Ores  which  originated  in 
volcanic  intrusions  or  from  waters  derived  from  lavas  {magmatic 
waters)  are  mentioned  but  briefly  here. 

Original  distribution  of  ore  material.  For  present  purposes 
it  is  sufficient  to  regard  all  rocks  concerned  in  ore-deposition  as 
either  igneous  or  sedimentary,  and  to  inquire,  first,  how  far  ordinary 
igneous  and  sedimentary  processes  contribute  to  the  segregation  of 
ore  material;  and  second,  what  the  subsequent  processes  of  local 
concentration  are. 

Magmatic  segregation.  The  segregation  of  metals  in  lava  is 
known  as  magmatic  segregation.  In  some  instances  masses  of  iron 
ore  seem  to  have  originated  in  this  way.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  segregation  of  metallic  iron  and  nickel,  and  perhaps  other  metals, 
may  be  common  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  earth,  but  it  is  not  clear 
that  many  known  ores  originated  in  this  way.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  there  may  be  some  segregation  of  metallic  substances 
in  lavas.  While  this  segregation  may  not  be  rich  enough  to  make 
ore,  it  may  determine  the  places  where  subsequent  concentration 
takes  place,  by  the  help  of  ground-water. 

Marine  segregation  and  dispersion.  In  the  formation  of  the 
sedimentary  rocks  there  was  notable  metallic  enrichment  in  some 
places.     The  ground-waters  of  the  land,  after  their  subterranean 
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circuits,  carried  to  the  seas  various  metallic  substances  in  solution. 
In  the  main  these  substances  appear  to  have  been  widely  diffused, 
and  to  have  been  distributed  very  sparsely  through  the  sediments, 
for  sediments  seem  to  contain  less  ore  material  than  igneous  rocks. 
There  are  however  important  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  of 
sedimentary  leanness. 

The  iron-ore  beds  of  Clinton  age  ranging  from  New  York  to 
Alabama,  and  appearing  also  in  Wisconsin  and  Nova  Scotia,  form 
a  stratum  in  the  midst  of  ordinary  sediments,  and  contain  marine 
fossils.  The  great  iron-ore  beds  of  Lake  Superior  also  were  sedi- 
mentary in  origin,  and  so,  probably,  were  most  other  important 
iron  dep>osits.  Not  all  sedimentary  iron-ore  deposits  are  of  marine 
origin,  and  most  of  them  are  not  clastic.  Many  of  the  sedimentary 
iron  ores  have  been  changed  greatly  from  the  condition  in  which 
the  ferruginous  matter  was  first  deposited.  In  this  change,  ground- 
water has  been  the  chief  agent.  Beds  of  clastic  iron  ore  are  known 
in  Europe.  The  ore  matter  was  in  older  rocks,  and  was  segregated, 
mechanically,  during  sedimentation,  because  it  was  much  heavier 
than  other  contemporaneous  sediments.  Its  superior  weight  had 
much  the  same  eflFect  as  greater  coarseness. 

Some  limestones  appear  to  have  been  enriched  locally,  in  a  lean 
way,  in  lead  and  zinc,  and  rarely  in  copper,  in  the  course  of  their 
formation.  This  lean  enrichment  at  the  time  of  deposition  probably 
determined  the  development  of  ore  regions  later.  The  lead  and  zinc 
ore  regions  of  the  Mississippi  basin  have  been  regarded  as  areas  of 
this  sort,  the  subsequent  concentration ^of  the  metal  into  ores  being 
the  work  of  ground-water.  The  lean  enrichment  accompanying 
sedimentation  has  been  attributed  to  solutions  of  the  metals  brought 
to  the  sea  from  neighboring  lands,  the  metals  being  then  precipi- 
tated by  organic  action  in  the  sea- water. ^  This  organic  action  may 
have  been  more  effective  in  some  areas  than  in  others,  because  of 
the  unequal  distribution  of  life  and  the  concentration  of  its  decaying 
products. 

Since  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  land-waters,  on  reaching 
the  margins  of  the  water-basins,  must  here  and  there  find  con- 
ditions favorable  for  the  precipitation  of  their  metallic  contents, 
it  is  inferred  that  while  the  processes  of  sedimentation  tended  on 
the  whole  to  leanness,  they  gave  rise  to  (i)  some  very  important 
ore-deposits,  notably  many  iron  ores,  the  greatest  of  all  ores  in 

*  Chamberlin.    Geo},  oi  Wis.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  599,  et  seq.,  1&82, 
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quantity  and  in  industrial  value,  and  (2)  a  lean  enrichment  of 
the  sediments  of  certain  other  areas  which,  after  subsequent 
processes  of  concentration  of  the  metals  by  ground-water,  became 
productive. 

Origin  of  ore  regions.  From  these  considerations  it  appeals 
that  the  fundamental  explanation  of  many  "mining  regions"  is 
to  be  found  in  (i)  magmatic  segregation,  so  far  as  the  country  rod 
is  igneous,  and  (2)  enrichment  during  sedimentation,  so  far  as  the 
rock  is  secondary.  Either  of  these  processes  may,  in  rare  cases, 
give  rise  to  ores  directly;  but  in  most  cases,  further  concentration 
of  the  metallic  substances  is  necessary.  This  concentration  is 
effected  in  various  ways  by  the  help  of  ground-water. 

1.  Surface  concentration.  The  simplest  of  all  modes  of  con- 
centration takes  place  in  the  formation  of  mantle-rock.  An  in- 
soluble or  slightly  soluble  metallic  substance  sparsely  distributed 
through  rock  may  be  concentrated  to  working  value  by  the  decay 
and  removal  of  the  principal  rock  material,  leaving  the  metallic 
matter  in  the  residuary  mantle.  The  tin  ores  of  the  Malay  penin- 
sula ^  are  examples.  Crystals  of  tin  oxide  were  originally  scattered 
sparsely  through  granite  and  limestone.  By  the  decay  and  partial 
removal  of  the  rock,  the  crystals  have  accumulated  in  workable 
quantities.  Certain  gold  fields  and  certain  iron  ores  have  acquired 
higher  value  in  the  same  way;  also  certain  ores  of  manganese,  as 
those  of  Arkansas.  Such  residuary  ores  may  be  further  concen- 
trated by  running  water,  because  the  greater  weight  of  the  metals 
causes  them  to  be  left  behind  when  the  lighter  substances  are 
washed  away,  or  because  their  greater  weight  causes  them  to  be 
partially  separated  from  the  other  sediments,  in  deposition.  Gold 
placers  are  the  best  example. 

2.  Purification.  A  different  mode  of  concentration  and  puri- 
fication has  affected  some  of  the  great  iron  dej)osits.  As  already 
stated,  the  iron  compounds  were  originally  parts  of  a  sedimentary 
formation,  and  in  beds.  In  some  cases  they  were  sufficiently  pure, 
as  first  deposited,  to  be  worked  profitably;  but  in  most  cases  they 
were  affected  by  impurities.  From  such  deposits  the  impurities 
have  been  dissolved  by  the  percolation  of  waters,  and  at  the  same 
time,  more  of  the  valuable  metal  has  been  added.  The  great  Bessemer 
iron-ore  deposits  of  Lake  Superior  are  examples.  Originally  impure 
silicates  or  carbonates,  they  have  been  converted  into  rich  and 

1  Penrose.    Jour,  of  Gcol.,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  135-155,  1903. 
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I)henomenalIy  pure  ferric  oxides  by  ground-water.  There  are 
vast  quantities  of  lean  ores  in  the  same  region  not  thus  purified  and 
enriched.^ 

3.    Solution  and  re-precipitation.    Ore  material  may  be  leached 
out  of  the  surface-rock  by  water  circulating  slowly  through  it,  and 
canied  on  until  it  reaches  some  substance  which  causes  a  reaction 
that  precipitates  the  metallic  matter.    This  substance  may  be  a 
constituent  of  some  rock  which  the  circulating  water  encounters; 
but  more  commonly,  the  precipitation  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
mingling  of  waters  charged  with  diflFerent  mineral  substances,  the 
mingling  inducing  reactions  which  result  in  the  precipitation  of 
the  ore.    Precipitation  does  not  necessarily  follow  such  commin- 
gling; it   takes  place  only  when  the  mingling  waters  reduce  the 
solubility  of  the  ore  material  sufficiently.     Changes  of  pressure  and 
temperature  also  may  enter  into  the  process. 

Otherwise  stated,  the  general  process  of  underground  ore  forma- 
tion appears  to  be  this:  The  permeating  waters  dissolve  the  ore 
material  disseminated  through  the  rock,  and  carry  it  thence  into 
the  main  channels  of  circulation,  usually  the  fissures,  porous  parts, 
(Mr  cavernous  spaces.  If  precipitating  conditions  are  found  there, 
dqx)sition  takes  place.  The  precipitating  conditions  may  be 
merely  changes  of  physical  state,  such  as  cooling  or  relief  of  pres- 
sure; but  probably  much  more  generally  they  are  found  in  the 
:x>mmingling  and  mutual  reaction  of  waters  that  have  pursued 
Merent  courses,  and  are  diflFerently  mineralized. 

Location  of  greatest  solution.  Water  circulation  is  probably 
krery  slight  below  the  depth  of  a  mile  or  two,  and  above  that  depth 
there  is  little  reason  for  supposing  that  the  rocks  of  one  horizon  are 
more  metalliferous  than  others  of  their  kind.  Thus  there  is  no 
issignable  reason  why  the  igneous  or  sedimentary  rocks  at  the  sur- 
ace  are  not  as  rich  in  ore  material  as  the  igneous  rocks  two  or  three 
miles  below.  For  a  given  amount  of  water,  solvent  action  is  prob- 
lUy  greatest  where  the  temperature  and  pressure  are  highest,  that 
is,  in  the  deeper  reaches  of  water  circulation;  but  the  amount  of 
nrater  passing  in  and  out  of  the  deeper  zone  is  small  compared  with 
Lhat  of  higher  levels,  and  the  total  solvent  action  is  quite  certainly 
mttdi  greater  in  the  upper  zone  than  in  the  lower.  At  the  same  time, . 
the  solutions  in  the  upper  zone  are  quite  certainly  more  dilute  than 
those  below.  The  horizon  of  greatest  solution  doubtless  lies  be- 
^  Van  Hise  &  Ldth,  various  monographs  of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
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tween  the  surface  and  a  level  slightly  below  the  ground-water  sur< 
face  (p.  31);  in  other  words,  in  the  zone  where  atmosphere 
hydrosphere  co-operate.  Surface-waters  are  charged  with  atm( 
pheric  and  organic  acids  and  other  solvents,  and  their  genenl^ 
effect  upon  the  rocks  is  markedly  solvent  down  to  and  somewhaM 
below  the  permanent  water-level.  Concentration  by  residiuLJ 
accumulation  may  take  place  in  this  zone,  as  already  noted,  ifthe^ 
metallic  compounds  resist  solution ;  otherwise  this  zone  is  depleted  - 
of  its  ore  material  by  solution,  and  preparation  is  made  for  deposition  , 
elsewhere. 

Solution  also  continues  to  take  place  varyingly  as  the  water 
descends  below  this  zone  of  dominant  solution,  and  extends  prob- 
ably to  the  full  depth  of  water  circulation ;  but  in  the  deeper  circuit, 
precipitation  also  takes  place,  and  with  the  waters  taking  up  and 
throwing  down  material  at  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  balance  of  results.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  result  of 
these  processes  is  to  promote  the  development  of  the  higher  ore 
values  at  levels  near  enough  the  surface  to  be  accessible,  and  along 
the  main  lines  of  ground-water  circulation. 

Influence  of  contacts.  As  many  ore-deposits  depend  on  a  dis- 
solving state  of  the  waters  followed  by  a  depositing  state,  it  is 
obvious  that  conditions  which  favor  changes  of  state  and  the  com- 
mingling of  different  kinds  of  water,  are  apt  to  be  favorable  to  ore 
production.  At  any  rale  it  is  observed  that  many  important  ore- 
deposits  occur  at  the  contact  of  unlike  formations,  as  for  example 
at  the  contact  of  igneous  rock  with  limestone.  It  is  not  to  be  in- 
ferred that  such  contacts  are  generally  accompanied  by  workable 
ore-deposits,  but  merely  that  a  notable  proportion  of  workable 
ore-deposits  occur  at  such  junctions.  It  is  rational  to  suppose 
that  where  the  chemical  nature  of  the  two  formations  is  in  contrast, 
the  waters  that  percolate  through  the  one  are  likely  to  be  mineralized 
very  differently  from  those  that  course  through  the  other,  and  that 
on  mingling  at  the  contact,  reactions  are  liable  to  take  place.  When 
a  valuable  metallic  substance  is  present,  it  may  be  involved  and, 
by  chance,  suffer  precipitation.  Reactions  are  the  more  probable 
because  the  contact  plane  of  formations  is,  in  some  cases,  a  plane 
of  crustal  movement,  and  hence  more  or  Fess  open  and  accom- 
panied by  fractures,  zones  of  crushed  rock,  and  other  conditions 
that  facilitate  circulation  and  offer  suitable  places  for  ore  formation. 

The  effect  of  igneous  intrusions.    A  special  case  of  much  im- 
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portance  arises  where  lavas  are  intruded  into  sediments  that  have 
previously  been  partially  enriched  in  the  ways  described  above. 
The  igneous  intrusion  not  only  introduces  new  contact  zones,  and 
more  or  less  fracturing,  but  it  brings  into  play  hot  waters  with 
their  intensified  solvent  work,  their  more  active  circulation,  and  the 
reaction  between  waters  of  different  temperatures.  The  special 
efficiency  of  these  agencies  is  believed  to  be  important  in  many 
cases.  Furthermore  the  intruded  lava  may  be  rich  in  metallic 
substances,  and  so  be  a  favorable  site  for  later  concentration.  The 
magmatic  waters  themselves  appear  to  be  a  source  of  important 
ore-deposits,  as  already  noted,  and  the  present  tendency  is 
to  attach  more  and  more  importance  to  them.  Ores  deposited  by 
magmatic  waters  are,  in  a  sense,  the  product  of  magmatic  segrega- 
tion (p.  42). 

The  influence  of  rock  walls.  The  rock  walls  themselves  are 
thought  to  be  a  factor,  in  some  cases,  in  the  reactions  which  pre- 
cipitate ores.  It  appears  that  the  effect  of  the  wall  may  be  to  with- 
draw some  constituent  of  the  passing  solution,  and  destroy  its 
equilibrium  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  precipitation  of  metallic 
constituents.  Once  deposited  on  the  walls,  ore  aids  the  further 
accretion  of  matter  of  the  same  sort.  The  effect  of  the  rock  wall 
here  noted  is  sometimes  called  mass  action. 

The  special  forms  assumed  by  ores  deposited  from  solution 
underground  (veins,  beds,  etc.),  are  incidental  to  the  local  situation 
in  which  the  precipitation  takes  place. 

SUMMARY 

All  in  all,  ground-water  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  most  important 
geological  agent.  When  it  is  remembered  that  a  very  large  part 
of  all  the  water  which  falls  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  either  in  the 
form  of  rain  or  snow,  sinks  beneath  the  surface;  that  some  of  it 
sinks  to  a  great  depth;  that  much  of  it  has  a  long  underground 
course  before  it  reappears  at  the  surface;  that  it  is  everywhere 
and  always  active,  either  in  subtracting  from  the  rock  through 
which  it  passes,  in  adding  to  it,  in  eflFecting  the  substitution  of  one 
mineral  substance  for  another,  or  in  bringing  about  new  chemical 
combinations;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  processes  have 
been  going  on  for  imtold  millions  of  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
total  result  accomplished  must  be  great.  The  rock  formations  of 
the  earth  to  the  depths  to  which  ground-water  penetxait^s,  ^x^  \.q 
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bal  and  common.  Mineral  springs,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
,  are  of  two  types:  (i)  Those  which  contain  an  unusual  amount 
«rf  mineral  matter,  and  (2)  those  which  contain  some  unusual  min- 
eral. All  springs  which  are  not  mineral  are  common.  This  classi- 
fication is  not  very  significant,  for  all  springs  contain  more  or  less 
mineral  matter,  and  many  springs  which  are  ** common"  contain 
iBore  mineral  matter  than  some  which  are  "mineral."  Mineral 
^nngs  are  themselves  classified  according  to  the  kind  and  amount 
of  mineral  matter  they  contain.  Thus  saline  springs  contain  salt; 
sulphur  springs  contain  compounds  (especially  gaseous)  of  sulphur; 
calcareous  springs  contain  abimdant  lime  carbonate,  etc.  Medicinal 
flings  are  those  which  contain  some  substance  which  has,  or  is 
supposed  to  have,  curative  properties. 

Geysers.  Geysers  are  intermittently  eruptive  hot  springs. 
They  occur  only  in  volcanic  regions  (past  or  present),  and  in  but 
few  of  them,  being  known  only  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
Iceland,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  cause  of  the  eruption  is  steam.  The  surface-water  sinks 
down  until,  at  some  imknown  depth,  it  comes  in  contact  with 
rock  sufficiently  hot  to  boil  it.  The  source  of  the  heat  is  not  open 
to  inspection,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  the  uncooled  part  of  extruded 
or  intruded  lava.  From  what  was  said  earlier  in  this  chapter  it 
is  clear  that  geysers  do  not  have  their  origin  in  water  which  sinks 
down  to  the  zone  of  great  heat,  where  the  downward  increment  of 
heat  is  normal. 

The  water  of  a  geyser  issues  through  a  tube  of  unknown  length. 
Wliether  the  tube  is  open  down  to  the  source  of  the  heat  is  not  deter- 
minable, but  water  from  such  a  source  finds  its  way  to  the  tube. 
WTater  may  enter  the  tube  from  all  sides  and  at  various  levels. 
Ihe  heating  may  precede  or  follow  its  entrance  into  the  tube,  or 
t)oth.  So  far  as  the  water  is  heated  after  it  enters  the  tube,  the 
3oint  of  most  rapid  heating  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  or  at 
jome  point  above.  If  the  water  were  converted  into  steam  as  fast 
is  it  enters  the  tube,  steam  would  escape  continuously,  and  there 
irould  be  no  geyser;  but  if  the  rock  is  only  hot  enough  to  bring  the 
vater  in  the  tube  to  the  boiling-point  after  some  lapse  of  time, 
ind  after  a  good  deal  of  water  has  accumulated,  an  eruption  is 
possible. 

The  exact  sequence  of  events  which  leads  to  an  eruption  is  not 
Jiowiiy  but  a  definite  conception  ol  the  principles  uvvoVved  rcva.>j 
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be  secured  by  a  definite  case.  Suppose  a  geyser-tube  full  of  i 
und  heated  at  its  lower  end.  As  the  water  is  heated  below, 
vection  tends  to  distribute  the  heat  throughout  the  column  of  i 
above.  If  convection  were  free  and  the  tube  short,  the  i 
would  be  a  boiling  spring;  but  if  the  tube  is  long,  and  especia 


convection  is  impeded,  the  water  at  some  level  below  the  si 
may  be  brought  to  the  boiling-iwint  earlier  than  ut  the  toj 
even  a  little  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  is  converted 
ste;im,  the  steam  will  raise  the  column  of  water  above,  and  i 
overflow.  The  overflow  relieves  the  pressure  on  all  parts  o 
column  of  water  below  the  surface.  If  before  the  overflow 
was  any  considerable  volume  of  water  essentially  ready  to 
the  relief  of  pressure  following  the  overflow  might  allow  it  i 
converted  into  steam  suddenly,  and  the  sudden  conversion 
considerable  quantity  of  water  into  steam  would  cause  the  eru; 
of  all  the  water  above  it  (Fig.  29).    The  height  to  which  the  ^ 
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would  be  thrown  depends  upon  the  amount  of  steam,  the  size  and 
straightness  of  the  tube,  etc. 

It  is  clear  that  everythmg  which  impedes  convection  in  the 
geyser  tube  will  hasten  the 
period  of  eruptfion,  since  im- 
peded circulation  will  have  the 
effect  of  holding  the  hot  water 
down,  and  so  of  bringing  the 
water  at  some  level  below  the 
top  more  quickly  to  boiling. 
It  follows  that  anything  which 
chokes  the  tube,  or  which  in- 
creases the  viscosity  of  the 
water,  hastens  an  eruption.' 

Some  geysers  build  up 
crater-like  basins  or  cones 
{Figs.  30  to  32)  about  them- 
selves, the  cone  being  of  mate- 
rial deposited  from  solution 
fp-  37)-  "^l*^  brilliant  colors 
of  some  of  the  deposits  about 
the  springs  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  are  attributed  to  the  little 
plants  which  cause  the  deposition.  When  the  water  from  any 
geyser  or  hot  spring  ceases  to  flow,  the  plants  die  and  the  colors 
disappear. 

The  heating  of  geyser  water  must  cool  the  lava  or  other  source 
of  heat  below.  As  this  takes  place,  the  time  between  eruptions 
becomes  longer  and  longer.  In  the  course  of  time,  therefore,  the 
geyser  must  cease  to  be  eruptive,  and  when  this  change  is  brought 
about,  the  geyser  becomes  a  hot  spring.  Within  historic  time 
several  geysers  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  have  ceased  to  erupt  and 
new  ones  have  been  developed.  There  are  something  like  3,000 
vents  of  all  sorts  in  this  park,  hot  springs  which  are  not  eruptive 
greatly  outnumbering  geysers. 

A  few  geysers  have  somewhat  definite  periods  of  eruption.  Of 
such  "Old  Faithful"  is  the  type;  but  even  this  geyser,  which 
formerly  erupted  at  regular  intervals  of  about  an  hour,  is  losing  the 
reputation  on  which  its  name  was  based.  Not  only  is  its  period 
of  eruption  lengthening,  but  it  is  becoming  irregular,  and  the 
>  Weed.     Am.  Jow.  Sd.,  Vol.  XXXVII,  1889,  pp.  351-59. 


Fifi.  30.  The  cone  of  Lone  Slar  Gey- 
ser, Ycllo\vsn>ne  National  Park.  (U.  S. 
Geol.  Sur\-.) 
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irregularity  appears  to  be  iDcreasing.  In  the  short  time  duriif 
which  this  geyser  has  been  under  observation  its  period  has  chaogd 
from  a  regular  one  of  60  minutes,  or  a  littie  less,  to  an  irregular  me 
of  60  to  90  minutes.  In  the  case  of  some  geysers,  years  elapse  bfr- 
tween  eruptions,  and  in  some  the  date  of  the  last  eruption  is  io 
remote  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  vent  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  geyser  or  merely  a  hot  spring. 


t)  of  Grotto  Guyaer,  Yellowstone  Park.     (Detni 


Aitesian  wells.  Thi-  terms  arlcs'ian  well  and  flowing  wellwei 
synonymous  orijjinally;  but  any  notably  dt't'p  well  is  now  callo 
artesian.  Tht;  artesian  wdl  which  does  not  flow  does  not  diffc 
from  a  common  well  in  i>rincipk',  while  the  flowing  well  is  really 
gushing  si>ring,  the  opening  of  which  was  made  by  man. 

Flowing  wells  '  depend  upon  certain  relations  of  rock  structun 
water  sujjply,  and  elevation.  Generally  speaking,  a  flowing  wel 
is  possible  in  any  place  underlain  by  any  considerable  bed  of  porou 

'  Chamberlin,  Geol.  of  Wis.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  G*)-*)?,  and  Fifth  .Vnn.  Rept.,  U.  J 
Geol.  Surv.,  pp.  131-7.1-  The  former  a  brief,  and  the  lutttr  an  elaborate,  exposi 
tion  of  ihc  principles  inv<ilved. 
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lock,  if  this  rock  outcrops  at  a  sufEciently  higher  level  in  a  region 
of  adequate  rainfall,  and  is  covered  by  a  layer  or  bed  of  relatively 
Impervious  rock.  This  statement  involves  four  conditions,  all  of 
wljch  are  illustrated  by  Fig.  34,  where  a  is  the  bed  of  porous  rock. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  beds  of  rock  form  a  basin,  nor  is  it  neces- 


Fig.  33.     Hot  springs  and  ffcs'sei^.    Nonis  Geyser  Basin,  VcltowstOYK  Paxil. 
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sary,  commonly,  to  take  account  of  the  character  of  the  rock  be- 
neath the  porous  bed  which  contains  the  water. 

The  bed  of  porous  rock  is  the  "reservoir"  of  the  flowing  well- 
Sand  or  sandstone,  and  gravel  or  conglomerate,  most  commonly 


serve  as  the  reservoirs.  In  order  that  they  may  contain  abundant 
water  they  must  have  considerable  thickness,  and  their  outcropping 
edges  must  be  so  situated 
that  water  may  enter  free- 
ly, and  be  replenished  by 
rain  as  the  water  flows  out 
at  the  well. 

A  relatively  imp^p^ious 
layer  of  rock  above  the 
reservoir  (a,  Fig.  34)  is 
most  important;  otherwise 
the  water  in  the  reservoir 
will  leak  out,  and  there 
will  be  little  or  no  "head" 
at  the  well  site.  Thus  if 
the  rock  overlying  stratum 
a  were  badly  broken,  the 
fractures  extending  up  to 
the  surface,  the  conditions 
would  be  unfavorable  for 
flowing  wells,  for  though 
wells  might  get  abundant 
water,  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  flow.  If  the  stra- 
tum next  below  the  reser- 
probably  is.     No  layer  of 


voir  is  not  impervious,  some  lower  one 
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rock  is  more  impervious  than  one  which  is  full  of  water,  and  the 
substructure  of  any  bed  which  might  serve  as  a  reservoir  is  usually 
full  of  water. 

If  the  outcrop  of  the  reservoir  is  notably  above  the  site  of  the 
well,  and  if  it  is  kept  full  by  frequent  rains,  the  **head^'  will  be 
strong,  though  the  water  at  the  well  will  not  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
outcrop  of  the  reservoir.     Experience  has  shown  that  an  allowance 
of  about  one  foot  per  mile  of  subterranean  flow  should  be  made. 
Thus  if  the  site  of  a  well  is  100  miles  from  the  outcrop  of  the  water- 
bearing stratum,  and  200  feet  below  it,  the  water  will  rise  something 
like  100  feet  above  the  surface  at  the  well.     This  rule  is,  however, 
not  applicable  everywhere.     The  failure  of  the  water  to  rise  to  the 
level  of  its  head  is  due  chiefly  to  the  friction  of  flow  through  the  rock. 
The  more  porous  the  rock  the  less  the  friction.     The  height  of  the 
flow  is  also  influenced  by  the  number  of  wells  drawing  on  the  same 
reservoir,  on  the  degree  of  imperviousness  of  the  confining  bed  above, 
etc    Flowing  wells,  many  of  them  relatively  shallow,  are  frequently 
obtained  from  unconsolidated  drift. 

Map  work.  See  Plates  XC  to  XCIV  of  Professional  Paper  60,  U.  S.  Geological 
SuATy,  and  Exercise  IV,  The  Interpretation  of  Topographic  Maps,  a  laboratory 
nanual  by  Salisbury  &  Trowbridge. 
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SOURCE  OF  RIVER  WATER  S7 

That  the  source  of  river  water  is  the  rain  and  snow  which  fall 
from  the  atmosphere  may  f>e  inferred  from  various  familiar  phe- 
Thus  (r)  streams  are  more  numerous  in  regions  where 


the  rainfall  is  abundant  than  in  those  where  it  is  scarce  {Figs, 
38-39);  (z)  multitudes  of  small  streams  spring  into  being  with 
each  heavy  fall  of  rain  and  with  each  period  of  rapidly  melting 


FiK-  38'     Map  showing  the  many  si 
lutky.    The  area  is  about  22$  square  miles. 

FIr.  3q.     M^  showinR  Lhc  few  streams  of 
The  area  is  as  great  as  that  sboum  in  Fig.  38. 


humid  rcj"ion.     Central  Ken 
a  arid  region.     Northern  Arizona. 
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snow;  (3)  streams  are  notably  swollen  after  rains,  and  most  after 
hea\'y  ones;  and  {4)  many  small  streams  which  flow  during  wet 
weather  dry  up  in  times  of  drought,  while  others  shrink.  It  is 
true  that  lakes,  glaciers,  and  springs  feed  the  rivers,  but  the  lakes, 
glaciers,  and  springs  derive  their  supply  of  water  from  precipilatioD. 
If  the  slofie  of  a  surface  were  perfectly  even,  the  immediate 
run-off  (the  water  which  flows  off  without  sinking  beneath  the 
surface)  would  flow  in  a  sheet.  There  are  slopes  so  smooth  that 
water  runs  off  them  in  this  way;  but  on  most  slopes,  even  those 
which  appear  to  be  regular,  there  are  small  unevennesses,  so  that, 
although  the  run-off  may  start  as  a  sheet,  it  is  soon  concentrated 
into  rills  and  streamlets  which  follow  the  depressions.  The  gmallest 
streamlets  unite  to  form  larger  ones,  and  the  little  rills,  after  many 
unions  with  one  another,  reach  valleys  which  have  permanent  streams. 
Streams  which  flow  but  part  of  the  time,  as  after  a  rainstonn,  dur- 
ing wet  weather,  or  during  but  a  part  of  the  year,  are  temporary  <x 
intermillent   . 


Every  permanent 
stream  and  many 
temporary  ones  flow 
in  depressions  called 
valli-ys.  Valleys  are 
therefore  about  as 
numerous  as  streams. 
The  very  small  de- 
|)ressions  in  which 
water  runs  after 
showers  only,  are 
called  gullies  if  they 
arc  very  small  (Fig. 
40),  or  ravines  if 
somewhat  larger. 
Gullies  and  ravines 
are  but  small  valleys, 
and  just  as  the  tiny 
streamlets  unite  to  form  creeks  and  these  to  form  rivers,  so  the  little 
gullies,  in  which  the  smallest  temporary  streams  flow,  generally 
unite  to  form  wider  and  deeper  ones  (Fig.  41).  These,  in  turn, 
join  one  another  and  become  ravines,  which  are  but  larger  depres- 
sions  oS  the  same  sort,  and  ra\ines  lead  to  valleys  just   as  gullies 


■lopod  by  ii  sinclc 
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lead  to  ravines.     Vallej^s,  like  streams,  usually  end  at  the  ocean  or 
u  lake;  but  in  arid  reRions  many  of  them  end  on  dry  land. 

There  is,  as  a  rule,  stime  relation  between  the  size  of  a  valley  and 
the  stream  which  follows  it,  though  this  relation  is  not  one  which 
can  be  stated  in  mathematical  terms.     The  large  stream  and  the 


ioiiiinj!  the  larger 

largo  valley  ro  together  so  ct>mmonly,  however,  that  the  combina- 
tion cannot  be  accidental. 

EROSIVE    WORK   OF    Rl-NNING    WATER 

Wherc\'er  water  flows  over  the  land,  it  erodes  the  surface  on 
which  it  flows,  and  the  faster  it  flows,  the  greater  its  power  of 
wear.  The  rate  of  flow  is  determintKl  chiefly  by  (i)  the  gradient 
(slope),  (2)  the  amount  and  especially  the  depth  of  water,  and  (3} 
the  amount  of  sediment  (load)  it  is  carrying.  The  steeper  the  gradi- 
ent, the  deci>er  the  water,  and  the  less  its  load,  the  faster  it  flows. 
When  it  flows  off  in  a  sheet,  as  on  a  smooth  surface,  the  depth  of  the 
water  is  slight,  the  flow  not  very  swift  (unless  the  slope  is  very  steep), 
and  the  wear  correspondingly  slight.  Such  wear  is  sometimes 
called  sheet  erosion. 
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The  Development  of  Valleys 
Tbe  growtfi  ci  goQies.  i.  If  the  slope  of  the  surf  ace  is  not  oni- 
fnrm  the  effect  i.-;  very  different.  If  there  is,  for  example,  a  sli^ 
depre»tion  near  the  ba%  of  the  slope  (Fig.  ^i),  more  of  the  descend- 
injf  water  flows  through  it  than  over  other  parts  of  the  surface. 
The  greater  volume  of  water  in  the  depression  gives  it  greata 
velocity;  greater  velocity  causes  greater  erosion,  and  greater  ero^tm 
deepen:!  the  depreii^ion.  The  immediate  result  is  a  gidly  or  woil 
fFig.  40),  The  gully,  once  started,  tends  to  concentrate  drainage 
in  itself  still  more,  and  it  is  thereby  enlarged.  The  water  which 
entftr^  it  from  the  sides  widens  it;  that  which  enters  at  its  head  ■ 
lengthens  it  by  causing  its  upper  end  to  advance  up  the  slope;  aod  1 
all  which  flows  through  it  deepens  it.  The  enlarged  gully  wiH 
gather  more  water  to  itself,  and,  as  before,  increased  volume  means 
increased  vclf>city  and  increased  erosion.  -\s  the  gully  grows, 
therefore,  its  increased  size  becomes  the  occasion  of  still  further 
growth,  and  the  gully  is  transformed  into  a  ra\ine,  which  is  no 
more  than  an  enlarged  gully.  But  growth  does  not  stop  with  the 
ravine.  Water  from  everj'  shower  gathers  in  it,  and  growth  con- 
tinues until  it  becomes 
a  valley. 

It  was  assumed  in 
the    preceding    para- 
V\v,.  41.     I>iiiKram  showing  a  sllghl  mcritiional      graph    that    the  single 

wird'"'"'"'''""''^''''''^"^*'^"^"^""''*''^  depression  in  the  slope 
was  meridional  (Fig. 
42)  and  low  on  the  slo[>e;  but  almost  any  sort  of  depression  in  almost 
any  [Hisitinn  would  bring  about  a  similar  result,  since  it  would  lead 
tr>  concentration  of  the  run-off.  Had  the  original  surface  been 
marked  by  a  single  ridge  instead  of  a  depression,  the  effect  on  valley 
development  would  have  been  much  the  same,  for  a  ridge,  like  a 
depress  ion,  would  cau.se  the  concentration  of  the  run-off  along  cer- 
tain lines,  and  therefore  lead  to  the  development  of  valleys. 

Under  the  conditions  represented  in  Fig.  42  the  lengthening  of 
the  drainage  flipression  is  effected  chiefly  at  its  upper  end,  the 
ht'iwi  of  the  valley  working  farther  and  farther  back  into  the  land. 
This  method  of  lengthening  is  known  as  head  erosion.  But  the 
lengthening  of  the  valley  is  not  always  wholly  by  head  erodon. 
The  gully  begins  normally  where  concentration  of  run-oS  begins 
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and  if  this  is  not  at  sea-level,  the  gully  may  be  lengthening  at  both 
ends  at  the  same  time.  This  would  have  been  the  case,  for  exam- 
ple, had  the  depression  of  Fig.  42  been  half-way  up  the  slope.  Val- 
leys developed  imder  the  control  of  surface  slope  are  consequetU 
valleys,  and  their  streams  are  consequetU  streams, 

2.  If  the  surface  material  of  a  slope  is  of  unequal  resistance, 
the  water  flowing  over  it  will  develop  irregularities  of  slope,  even 
if  the  slope  was  uniform  at  the  outset.  If  the  material  of  one 
part  of  a  slope  is  less  resistant  than  that  elsewhere,  the  run-off 
will  erode  most  there.  The  depression  thus  started  will  grow,  and, 
as  before,  the  gully  may  develop  into  a  valley.  In  the  presence 
of  sufficient  rainfall,  therefore,  either  heterogeneity  of  slope  or 
of  material  will  cause  the  development  of  valleys. 

The  permanent  stream.    It  appears  from  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion that  a  valley  may  be  developed  by  the  run-off  of  successive 
showers.     If  supplied  from  this  source  only,  surface  streams  would 
cease  to  flow  soon  after  the  rain  ceased  to  fall,  and  a  valley  might 
attain  considerable  size  without  possessing  a  permanent  stream. 
The  permanent  stream  is,  as  a  rule,  dependent  on  ground-water. 
When  a  valley  has  been  deepened  until  its  bottom  is  below  the 
ground- water  surface  (p.  31),  water  seeps  or  flows  into  it  from  the 
sides.    The  valley  is  then  no  longer  dependent  on  the  run-off  of 
showers  for  a  stream.     When  the  bottom  of  a  valley  is  below  the 
ground- water  level  of  a  wet  season,  without  being  below  that  of  a 
dry  one,  it  will  have  an  intermittent  stream.    Many  valleys  are  now 
in  that  stage  of  development  where  their  streams  are  intermittent. 

As  the  valley  of  an  intermittent  stream  becomes  deeper,  the 
periods  when  it  is  dry  become  shorter,  and  when  it  has  been  sunk 
below  the  ground-water  level  of  droughts,  it  will  have  a  permanent 
stream  (3,  Fig.  43).  Since  a  valley  normally  develops  headward, 
its  lower  and  older  portion  is  likely  to  have  a  permanent  stream 
while  its  upper  and  younger  part  has  only  an  intermittent  one.  So 
soon  as  a  valley  gets  a  permanent  stream,  the  process  of  valley- 
enlargement  goes  on  without  the  interruption  to  which  it  was  sub- 
ject when  the  supply  of  water  was  intermittent. 

In  general,  a  permanent  stream  at  one  point  in  a  valley  means 
a  continuous  stream  from  that  point  to  the  sea  or  lake  to  which 
the  valley  leads;  but  to  this  rule  there  are  many  exceptions,  as  where 
a  stream  heads  in  a  region  of  abundant  precipitation,  and  flows 
thence  through  an  arid  tract  where  the  ground-water  \e\d  \s  Vy« 
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and  evaporation  great.  In  such  cases,  evaporation  and  absoif 
may  dissipate  the  water  gathered  above,  and  the  stream  4 
pears  (PI.  II).     A  stream  like  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  carries^ 


Fig.  43.     Dbftrim  to  illustrate  the  intermiltency  of  slreams  due  t«  fluct 
of  the  ground-waicr  level.    The  water  level  a.i  would  be  depressed  next  the  n 
s-j,  by  the  flow  of  walct  into  the  valley.     The  profile  of  the  ground- wateriH 
would  thcreiore  be  ■11:11  umd  hdb  rather  than  aa  and  bb. 

from  a  great  lake,  does  not  depend  on  ground-water  for  its  | 
tinuous  flow.  Again,  a  stream  which  carries  the  water  of  a  mdl 
glacier  may  be  permanent,  even  though  not  fed  by  springs. 

Odier  modes   of  valley   development     Not   all    valleys 
developed  from  gullies  in  the  manner  outlined  above,     i.  The  1 


I'lR-  4S- 

Figs.  44  and  45.     PiaKram  to  illustrate  one  mode  of  vallej-  lengthening.      

Fig.  44  (here  arc  two  amall  valleys,  a  and  b.  and  the  former  ends  at  (he  base  o{  tb  1 
sleep  slope.  In  Fi^.  45.  vitUey  b  is  represented  as  having  been  leugiheoed  so  H  to  ' 
join  a,  and  the  two  have  become  one. 

flow  of  a  lake  would  develop  a  valley,  and  the  valley  might  be  in 
process  of  excavation  all  the  way  from  the  lake  basin  to  the  sea  at  I 
the  same  time.     A  valley  developed  in  this  manner  is  not  siiiq)^  ' 
a  gully  grown  big  by  head  erosion,  and  the  valley  would  not  pn^  I 
cede  tiie  stream. 

If  a  narrow  coastal  plain  is  limited  landward  by  a  stee[>»  slopes  ; 
valleys  might  develop  as  shown  in  Figs.  44  and  45.  Again,  in  ; 
some  mountain  regions  valleys  are  formed  by  the  up-folding  of 
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parallel  mountain  ridges,  leaving  a  depression  between  (Fig.  46). 
Drainage  will  appropriate  such  a  valley,  so  that  it  becomes  in  some 
sense  a  river  valley; 
but  it  is  not  a  river 
valley  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  has 
been  used  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages.  It  is 
rather  a  stniclural  val- 
ley. A  river  valley 
may  be  developed 
in  its  bottom  (a,  Fig. 
46)  and  it  may  be  in 
process  of  development  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  struc- 
tural valley  at  the  same  time. 

These  illustrations  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of  conditions  under 
vhich  valleys  develop,  but  they  suffice  to  show  that  valleys  origi- 
nate and  develop  in  different  ways. 

Limits  of  growth.  There  are  limits  in  depth,  lenf^ih,  and  width, 
beyond  which  a  valley  does  not  grow.  A  stream  flowing  to  the  sea 
tends  to  erode  its  valley  to  sea-level,'  but  actually  reaches  the  sea- 
level  only  near  the  coast.  In  length,  the  valley  will  groiv  as  long 
as  its  head  continues  to  work  inland.  If  but  a  single  valley  affected 
a  land  area,  the  hmit  in  length  toward  which  it  would  tend  would 
be  the  length  of  the  land  area  in  the  direction  of  the  valley's  axis. 
In  general,  valleys  arc  hmited  in  length  by  other  valleys.  The 
head  of  a  valley  works  back  until  it  reaches  a  point  where  erosion 
toward  the  valley  in  question  is  equal  to  erosion  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Here  the  divide 
becomes  permanent  (Fig.  47). 
The  width  of  a  valley  is  in- 
creased chiefly  by  the  side  cut-  Fit;-  4r.  Diagram  i<i  illiisiraie  thf 
U„g  „(  the  stream,  by  th.  wash  !?tTc'S,°iAhtS,^r'ir  X°nd''. 
of  the  rain  which  falls  on  its  successively.  H  the  erosion  was  unenual 
slopes,  and  by  the  action  of  ™  ^^'^  t*^o  sides,  the  divide  would  be 
gravity  which  tends  to  carry        ' 

down  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope  the  material  which  is  loosened  above 
by  any  process  whatsoever.    The  widening  of  valleys  is  limited 

'  Great  rivers,  like  the  Mississippi,  cut  llieir  channch  somewhat  l>cloiv  sca-lcvel, 
for  miles  atwve  their  deboudtimes. 
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much  as  their  lengthening  is.    Adjacent  valleys  grow  wider 
the  tops  of  the  intervening  divides  are  reduced  to  lines, 
if  erosion  is  equal  on  the  two  sides,  the  divide  is  lowered  wii 
being  shifted  in  position. 

The  development  of  tributaiies.    Most  considerable 
have  numerous  tributaries.    So  soon  as  a  gully  is  started, 
water  flowing  into  it  from  either  side  wears  back  the 'slopes, 
slight  inequality  of  slope  or  material  makes  the  erosion  of  the  sl< 
unequal  at  different  points,  and  unequal  erosion  in  the 
results  in  the  development  of  tributary  gidlies.    Some  of 
gullies  develop  into  ravines  and  vallejrs,  the  same  as  their 
Every  new  valley  facilitates  the  nm-off  of  the  water  which  falls 
the  land,  and  so  helps  along  erosion. 

Struggle  for  existence  among  valleys  and  streams.    It  is 
to  be  inferred  that  every  gully  becomes  a  valley,  nor  that 

small  valley  becoi 
a  large  one. 
number  of  little 
lies  which  develop 
a  slope  may  be  very 
large  (Fig.  41);  but 
the  history  of  manj 
of  them  is  short,  ff 
adjacent  gullies  aiffi 
of  unequal  depth, 
growth  of  the  larger  finally  removes  the  divide  between  them, 
they  become  one  (Fig.  48).  Again,  a  good  map  of  the  north 
of  Lake  Superior  or  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  shows  a  h 
number  of  small  valleys  and  gullies  (PL  III).  No  equal  stretch  of 
coast  has  so  great  a  number  of  large  valleys.  It  therefore  seemi 
evident  that  of  these  many  small  valleys  a  few  only  will  attain 
considerable  size. 

Some  young  valleys  work  their  heads  back  into  the  land  faster 
than  others,  because  of  inequalities  of  slope  and  material,    ffi 
valleys  develop  in  ways  other  than  by  head  erosion,  the  chanoet. 
are  also  against  their  equal  growth.     If  two  streams,  such  as  tf 
and  c,  Fig.  49,  develop  faster  than  the  intermediate  stream  6,  if 
is  clear  that  their  tributaries  may  work  back  into  the  territorj! 
which  at  the  outset  drained  into  b,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  supply  d 
water  from  the  latter  stream  (compare  a'b'c\  Fig.  50).    As  a  result^ 


Fig.  48.  Diagram  illustrating  how  one  gully  takes 
others  as  a  result  of  lateral  erosion.  The  lines  1-4 
represent,  in  cross-section,  four  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  gullies  a,  b,  and  c. 
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B  growth  of  b  wUl  be  checked,  and  ultimately  stopped.  Sim- 
rly  other  valleys,  such  as/  (Fig.  49),  will  get  the  better  of  their 
ighborsy  and  many  of  the  competitors,  as  b\  d',  e\  and  ^  (Fig. 
),  will  soon  drop  out  of  the  race.    Between  the  stronger  streams 


Fig.  51 
Figs.  49,  so,  and  51.    Diagrams  illustrating  successive  stages  in  the  struggle  for 
istcnce  among  streams. 

•mpetition  still  goes  on.  If  a!  and/'  (Fig.  50)  develop  faster  than 
its  prospective  drainage  territory  will  be  pre-empted  by  them 
ompare  Figs.  50  and  51),  Thus  as  the  result  of  the  unequal 
te  at  which  valleys  are  lengthened,  the  larger  number  of  those 
lich  come  into  existence  are  arrested  in  their  development. 
Piracy*    ^ot  aU  streams  bold  permanently  the  courses-wYvVcYi.  \\\e^ 
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upland  plains  or  plateaus.     The  profile  of  the  surface 
o  adjacent  valleys  is  represented  in  cross  section  by  the 


r^,--".^.- 


l.  Diagram  to  illustrate  the  leveling  of  the  surface  by  valley  erosion. 
:  represented  at  the  top  shows  two  young  valleys,  i  and  i ,  in  an  oUierwise 
e.  In  time  these  valleys  will  develop  the  cross-sections  represented  by 
rid  later  those  represented  by  3  and  3.  4  and  4,  etc.  The  divide  between 
finally  reach  5,  and  the  surface  is  then  nearly  flat. 

ist  line  in  Fig.  54-     As  the  valleys  a  and  b  are  widened  to 

b',  the  adjacent  uplands  are  narrowed  correspondingly, 

le  valleys  have  attained  the  form  represented  by  3-3,  the 

ing  upland  has  been  narrowed  to  a  ridge,  and  the  valley 

e  become  wide.     With  continued  erosion  the  ridge  will  be 

still  more,  and  in  time  the  surface  will  approach  a  plain, 

ondition  it  is  known 

leplain.     When  the 

re    obliterated    the 

n  passes  into  a  base- 

ilain. 

itaries    are    almost 

develop  along  each 

ley  and  their  heads 

ck   across  the  up- 

iecting  them  into  secondary  ridges  (Fig.  55).  Tributaries 
on  the  tributaries,  and  these  tertiary  valleys  dissect  the 
y  ridges  into  ridges  of  a  lower  order.  This  process  of 
r  development  goes  on  until  drainage  lines  of  the  fourth, 


,h,  and  higher  orders 
ed  {Fig.  56).  Since 
ess  of  valley  devel- 
under  such  circum- 
s  also  the  process  of 
isection,  a  stage  is 
f  reached  where  the 
e  cut  into  such  short  ' 
that  they  cease  to 
s,  and  become  bills 


mmmm^ 


Fig.  56.    Diagrammatic  representation  of 
surface  much  dissected  by  the  devel*:^ 
lent  of  Qiunerous  uibuluws. 
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instead.  Even  then  the  processes  of  erosion  do  not  stop,  for  rain- 
water falling  on  the  hills  washes  the  loose  material  from  their 
surfaces,  and  starts  it  on  its  seaward  journey.  Thus  the  "eve^ 
lasting  hills"  are  lowered,  and,  given  time  enough,  will  be  carried 
to  the  sea. 

The  base-leveled  surface  is  not  absolutely  flat.  The 
reduced  by  each  stream  will  have  a  slight  slope  down-stream,  and 
from  its  sides  toward  its  axis.  The  low  divides  between  streams 
flowing  in  the  same  direction  may,  however,  disappear  altogether, 
for  when  valleys  have  reached  their  limits  in  depth,  their  stream 
do  not  cease  to  cut  laterally. 
Meandering  in  their  flat- 
bottomed  valleys,  they 
reach  and  undercut  tlldr 
divides  (PI. IV,  and  Fig.  57). 
By  lateral  planation,  there- 
fore, the  divides  betwea 
streams  may  be  enttrdy 
\  eaten  away, 
t         The  terms  "grade,"  and 

J  "graded  plain,"  and  "base 

Fir.  57.  Diagram  showini;  streams  in  level"  and  "base-leveled 
adjacent  valleys,  undercutting  the  divide  plain,"  are  somewhat  vali-: 
between  them.     They  may,  in  time,  cut  the  1  j   *u  _  r  _.  : 

divide  away.  ""^'y-  ^^^  therefore  some- 

what-Confusingly,  used,  "A 
graded  valley  is  one  in  which  there  is  a  condition  of  essential  balance 
between  corrasion  and  deposition."'  Its  angle  of  slope  is  variable 
and  is  dependent  on  the  capacity  of  the  stream  for  work,  and  on  the 
work  it  has  to  do.  A  small  river  must  have  a  higher  gradient  than  t 
large  one;  a  stream  with  much  sediment  must  have  a  higher  gra<& 
ent  than  one  with  little,  and  a  stream  with  a  load  of  coarse  material 
must  have  a  higher  gradient  than  one  with  a  load  of  fine.  Thus 
the  graded  valley  of  the  lower  Mississippi  has  an  inappreciable  angle 
of  slope;  but  the  graded  valleys  of  some  of  its  small  moimtain 
tributaries  have  slopes  of  hundreds  of  feet  per  mile.  Since  both  the 
size  of  the  stream  and  the  amount  and  coarseness  of  its  load  at  1 
given  place  vary  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  a  cycle  of  erosion, 
it  is  clear  that  the  inchnation  of  the  graded  valley  in  a  given  place 
must  vary  from  time  to  time.  With  the  changing  conditions  of 
'Davis.    Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  X,  p.  87. 
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advancing  years,  the  slope  of  a  graded  valley  normally  decreases. 
The  same  principles  apply  to  graded  surfaces  outside  of  valleys. 

When  a  stream  has  brought  the  bottom  of  its  valley  to  grade, 
it  may  be  said  tohe  at  the  level  of  base-level  if  the  gradient  is  low;  but 
a  narrow  valley  flat  at  this  level  is  not  a  base-level.  This  term, 
in  the  sense  of  a  base-leveled  plain,  is  applied  to  extensive  areas 
only.  Any  extensive  area  degraded  by  running  water  to  essential 
flatness  is  a  base-level.  Under  later  conditions  of  erosion,  even  with- 
out uplift,  a  base-leveled  surface  may  be  reduced  (slightly)  to  a 
lower  base-level.  There  is  no  sharp  distinction  between  a  base- 
level  and  an  extensive  graded  surface  of  low  gradient,  if  the  latter 
was  reduced  by  running  water. 

The  ocean  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  barrier  which  in  a  general 


way  limits  the  down-cutting  of  running  water.  Other  barriers, 
sudi  as  lakes,  and  outcrops  of  hard  rock  in  a  stream's  bed, 
have  a  comparable,  though  more  local  and  temporary,  effect  on  the 
development  of  valley  plains  above  themselves.  Plains  thus  de- 
veloped have  been  called  temporary  base-levels. 

Stages  in  a  cycle  of  erosion.  Since  river  valleys  have  a  begin- 
ning and  pass  through  various  stages  of  development  before  the 
country  they  drain  is  base-leveled,  it  is  convenient  to  recognize 
their  various  stages  of  advancement.  Nor  is  this  difficult.  An 
old  valley  and  a  young  one  have  different  characteristics,  and  the 
one  would  no  more  be  mistaken  for  the  other  by  those  who  have 
learned  to  interpret  them,  than  the  face  of  an  aged  man  would  be 
mistaken  for  that  of  a  child. 

Youth.  The  cycle  begins  with  the  begmning  of  valley  develop- 
ment, and  at  that  stage  drainage  is  in  its  infancy.    The  Vy^e  ol  ftit 
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infant  vaUey  is  the  gully  or  ravine  (Fig.  40).  It  has  steep  slopes! 
a  narrow  bottom.  Plate  III  represents  somewhat  cdder  ravii 
in  contour.  As  a  valley  is  widened,  lengthened,  and  deeper 
it  passes  from  infancy  to  yowfA.  In  this  stage  also  the  valleys 
relatively  narrow,  and  the  divides  between  them  broad.  The  vail 
may  be  deep  or  shallow  according  to  the  height  of  the  lane 


which  they  are  cut,  and  the  fall  of  the  water  flowing  through  th 
but  in  any  case  the  streams  flowing  through  them  have  done 
a  small  part  of  the  work  they  are  to  do  before  the  country  t 
drain  is  base-leveled.  Figs.  58  and  59,  respectively,  repres 
youthful  valleys  in  regions  of  slight  and  great  relief.  Fig.  i,  PI 
shows  youthful  valleys  in  a  region  of  slight  relief,  and  Fig.  2,  PI 
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in  a  rcgiuii  vS  gnut  relief.     The  uppermost  Hue  in  Kij;.  54  likewise 
represents  t(>]K)graphic  youth,  as  shown  in  cross- section. 

Xot  only  are  narrow  valleys  said  to  be  younj;,  but  the  territory 
affected  by  them  is  said  to  be  in  its  topographic  youth,  since  but  u 
small  part  of  the  time  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  base-level  has 
elapsed.  An  area  is  in  its  topographic  youth  when  considerable 
I»rtions  of  it  are  still  unaffected  by  valleys.  Thus  the  areas  (as 
a  whole),  as  well  as  the  valleys,  represented  on  Plate  V,  are  in 
their    topographic   youth.     It   is   often   con\enient   to   recognize 


.W.  Or;i 


various  sub-stages,  such  as  early  youth.  mitUlle  youth,  and  late 
youth,  within  the  youthful  stage  of  valleys  and  topographies. 

Youthful  streams,  as  well  as  youthful  to[K»graphie.«,  have  their 
distinctive  characteristics.  They  are  usually  swift;  their  cutting 
is  mainly  at  the  bottom  rather  than  at  the  sides,  and  their  courses 
are  often  marked  by  rapids  and  falls. 

As  valleys  approach  base-level,  they  develop  flats.  As 
valleys  and  their  flats  widen,  and  as  their  tributaries  increase  in 
number  and  size,  a'  stage  of  erosion  is  presently  reached  in  which 
but  little  of  the  original  upland  surface  remains.  The  ci>untry 
is  reduced  largely  to  slopes,  and  in  this  condition  the  drainage  and 
the  topography  which  it  has  determined  are  said  to  be  mulitre. 
Alature  topography  is  shown  in  contours  in  Fig.  i,  PI.  VI,  where 
slopes  rather   than  upland  or  \alley  flats,  predommalc.     ^\aX\«t 
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topography  is  also  shown  in  Fig.  60,  which  illustrates  the  univeml 
tendency  of  rivers  in  regions  of  notable  relief  to  develop  new  flats 
well  below  the  former  surface  of  the  region. 

The  same  processes  which  have  made  young  valleys  mature  wiU 
in  time  work  further  changes.  When  the  gradients  of  the  valleyi 
have  become  low  and  their  bottoms  wide,  and  when  the  intervening 
ridges  and  hills  have  become  narrow  and  small,  the  drainage  and 
the  drainage  topography  have  reached  old  age.  This  is  illustrated 
by  Fig.  I,  PI.  VII,  and  in  section  by  the  third  and  lower  lines  in 
Fig.  54.    Topographic  old  age  may  have  a  different  expression ;  this 
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Camp  Doufilass,  Wis.     {.\twood.) 


is  shown  in  Fig.  61,  where  most  of  the  surface  has  been  brought 
low.  The  elevations  which  rise  above  the  general  plain  are  small 
in  area,  but  have  steep  slopes.  This  expression  of  old-age  topography 
is  usually  the  result  of  unequal  resistance  of  the  rock  degraded. 

The  marks  of  old  streams  are  as  characteristic  as  those  of  young 
ones.  They  have  low  gradients  and  are  sluggish.  Instead  <rf 
lowering  their  channels  steadily,  they  cut  them  down  in  flood,  and 
fill  them  up  when  their  currents  are  not  swollen.  They  meander 
widely  in  their  flat-bottomed  valleys  (PI.  VII)  and  their  erosion, 
except  in  time  of  flood,  is  largely  lateral. 

The  preceding  discussion,  and  the  illustrations  which  accom- 
pany it,  give  some  idea  of  the  topography  which  characterizes  an 
area  in  various  stages  of  its  erosion  history.  Whether  the  valleys 
are  deep  or  shallow  in  youth  and  maturity  depends  on  the  height  of 
the  land  and  its  distance  from  the  sea.     The  higher  the  land,  and 
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the  nearer  it  is  to  the  sea,  the  greater  the  relief  developed  by  erosion. 
A  plateau  near  the  sea  may  become  mountainous  in  the  mature 
stage  of  its  erosion  history,  while  a  plain  in  the  same  situation  would 
only  become  hilly.  A  plateau  in  the  heart  of  a  continent  would 
have  less  relief  in  maturity  than  one  of  equal  elevation  near  the 
sea,  since  the  grade-plain  is  higher  in  the  former  position  than  in 
the  latter. 

Characteristics  of  river-shaped  topographies.  With  the  char- 
acteristics of  river  valleys  clearly  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  say  whether 
rivers  have  been  the  chief  agents  in  the  development  of  a  given 
topography.  River  valleys  are  distinguished  from  other  depressions 
on  land  surfaces  by  their  linear  form,  and,  leaving  out  of  consider- 
ation the  relatively  insignificant  inequalities  in  streams'  channels, 
by  the  fact  that  any  point  in  the  bottom  is  lower  than  any  other 
poiiit  farther  up  stream  in  the  same  valley,  and  higher  than  any 
point  further  down  stream.  The  second  point  might  be  otherwise 
stited  by  saying  that  every  valley  excavated  by  erosion  leads  to 
a  kper  valley,  to  the  sea,  or  to  an  inland  basin.  Streams  which 
dry  vPf  or  otherwise  disappear  as  they  flow,  constitute  partial 
excqytions.  If,  therefore,  the  depressions  on  a  land  surface  are 
lineaTi  lead  to  other  and  deeper  valleys,  and  finally  to  an  inland 
basin  or  the  sea,  and  if  the  elevations  between  these  valleys  are 
such  as  might  have  been  left  by  the  excavation  of  the  valleys,  it 
is  clear  that  rain  and  rivers  have  been  the  chief  factors  in  the 
development  of  the  topography.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  surface 
is  characterized  by  topographic  features  which  streams  cannot 
develop,  such  as  enclosed  depressions,  or  hills  and  ridges  whose 
arrangement  is  independent  of  drainage  lines,  other  agents  besides 
rain  and  surface  streams  have  been  concerned  in  its  development. 

Note.     For  laboratory  work  see  p.  1 20. 

ANALYSIS   OF  EROSION  ^ 

Erosion  is  the  term  applied  to  all  processes  by  which  earthy 
matter  or  rock  is  loosened  or  removed  from  one  place  to  another. 
It  consists  of  several  sub-processes,  namely,  weathering,  transporta- 
tion, corrosion,  and  corrosion, 

Weatheri^.    Weathering  is  the  term  applied  to  nearly  all  those 

*  .\n  excellent  discussion  of  this  subject  is  given  by  Gilbert  in  The  Henry 
Mountains,  pp.  99  et  seq.,  and  more  briefly  in  the  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XII,  p.  85, 
et  sea..  1876. 
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natural  j)roccsses  which  tend  to  loosen  or  change  the  exposed  sur- 
faces of  rock.  The  inscriptions  on  exposed  marble  become  fainter 
and  fainter  as  time  goes  by,  and  finally  disappear,  because  the 
rock  in  which  the  letters  were  cut  has  weathered  away.  In  this 
case  the  weathering  is  effected  partly  by  air  and  partly  by  water, 
two  important  agents  of  weathering. 

The  rain  which  falls  upon  the  surface  of  exposed  rock,  and  that 
which  sinks  through  the  soil  to  the  solid  rock  below,  dissolves 

slowly  some  of  the  constituents  of  the 
rock.  This  tends  to  make  the  rock 
crumble,  much  as  mortar  does  when 
the  lime  carbonate  which  cements  the 
sand  is  dissolved.  The  chemical 
changes  effected  by  ground-water  and 
the  gases  dissolved  in  it,  also  help  to 
disintegrate  the  rock,  as  we  have  seen 

(p.  33). 

There  are  processes  of  weathering 
not  due  directly  either  to  the  atmos- 
phere or  to  water.     Thus  the  roots  of 
trees  frequently  grow  in  cracks  of  rocks 
(Fig.  62),  and,  increasing  in  size,  act 
like  wedges.     W^ater  freezing  in  cracks 
works  in   the  same  way.     From  the 
faces  of  steep  cliffs  masses  of  rock  are 
loosened  frequently  by  the  wedge- work 
of  roots  or  ice,  or  by  expansion  and  contraction  due  to  changes  of 
temj)erature.     The  quantities  of  debris  at  the  bases  of  many  cliffs, 
forming  slo|)es  of  talus  (Fig.  63),  testify  not  only  to  the  importance 
of  weathering,  but  also  to  the  effectiveness  of  gravity  in  getting 
loosened  material  down. 

The  importance  of  weathering  in  erosion  is  shown  in  many  ways. 
Where  the  mantle  rock  is  the  product  of  the  decay  of  the  solid  rock 
beneath,  and  this  is  the  case  over  a  large  part  of  the  earth's  surface, 
the  soil  and  sul)soil  represent  the  excess  of  weathering  over  trans- 
portation. Since  most  of  the  earth's  surface  is  covered  with  soil 
and  subsoil,  it  is  clear  that,  on  the  whole,  weathering  keeps  ahead  of 
trans|)ortation.  The  loosening  of  rock  by  weathering  greatly  in- 
creases erosion,  not  only  by  running  water,  but  by  all  other  agents 
of  erosion.     Though  weathering  is  the  first  step  in  most  erosion,  it 


Fig,  62.  Tree  growing  in 
cnick  in  a  rock,  and  by  its 
growth  splitting  the  rock. 
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is  not  the  only  one,  and  under  some  conditions  erosion  takes  place 

without  it. 

Transportation.     A  second  element  of  erosion  is  transportation - 

The  transportation  of  sediment  is  to  be  distinguished  from 

transportation  of 
terials  in  solution, 
'so  far  as  mineral  mat- 
ter is  dissolved,  it  be- 

Fig.  65.     Diagram  of  a  valley,  the  top  of  which  is      pnmp^    a    nart    nf  tk^ 
ten  times  the  width  of  the  stream.  ^.^^    7    P, 

fluid  of  the  streaia- 
The  quantity  dissolved  is  too  small  to  influence  the  mobility  of  tk^ 
water  sensibly. 

The  sediment  transported  by  a  stream  is  either  rolled  along  its 
bottom,  or  carried  in  suspension  above  the  bottom.  The  coarser 
materials  (gravel  and  sand)  are  carried  chiefly  in  the  former  posi- 
tion, and  the  finer  (silt  and  mud)  largely  in  the  latter. 

Transporting  power  and  velocity.  The  transporting  power  of 
running  water  depends  on  its  velocity.  Swift  streams  have  much 
greater  power  of  transportation  than  sluggish  ones,  but  transpor- 
tation does  not  always  keep  pace  with  transporting  power.  The 
Niagara  at  its  rapids  is  a  stream  of  great  transporting  power,  but 
it  carries  little  sediment,  because  there  is  little  to  be  had. 

The  velocity  of  a  stream  depends  chiefly  on  three  elements  — 
its  gradient,  its  volume,  and  its  load.  The  higher  the  gradient, 
the  greater  the  volume,  and  the  less  the  load,  the  greater  the  velo- 
city. The  relation  between  gradient  and  velocity  is  evident;  that 
between  volume  and  velocity  is  illustrated  by  every  stream  in  time 
of  flood,  when  its  flow  is  greatly  accelerated.  The  relation  between 
velocity  and  load  is  less  obvious,  but  none  the  less  definite.  Every 
particle  of  sediment  carried  by  a  stream  makes  a  draught  on  its 
energy,  and  energy  expended  in  this  way  reduces  the  velocity. 
A  muddy  stream  is  never  so  swift  as  a  clear  stream  of  the  same  size 
would  be,  flowing  in  the  same  channel. 

How  sediment  is  carried.  Coarse  materials,  such  as  gravel- 
stones,  are  rolled  along  the  bottom  of  the  swift  streams  which  carry 
them.  Their  movement  is  by  the  impact  of  the  water.  The  same 
is  true  to  a  large  extent  of  sand  grains.  So  far  as  concerns  the 
material  rolled  along  the  bottom,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  stream's 
transporting  power  is  dependent  on  the  velocity  of  the  water  at 
its  hotiomy  which  is  much  less  than  the  velocity  at  the  surface,  and 
Jess  than  the  average  velocity. 
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Particles  of  fine  sediment,  such  as  silt  and  mud,  are  carried  by 
streams  quite  above  their  bottoms,  as  shown  by  the  muddiness  of 
many  streams.  Most  particles  of  mud  are  small  bits  of  mineral 
matter,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  between  two  and  three 
times  that  of  water.  Yet  they  do  not  sink  through  the  water  and 
come  to  rest  at  the  bottom. 

A  particle  of  sediment  in  running  water  is  subject  to  two  prin- 
cipal forces,  that  of  the  current 
which  tends  to  move  it  nearly  hori- 
zontally down  stream,  and  that  of 
gravity  which  tends  to  carry  it  to 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  As  a  result, 
the  particle  tends  to  move  in  the 
direction  which  represents  the  re- 
sultant of  these  forces  (Fig.  66).  If 
a  river  were  the  simple  straightfor- 
ward current  which  it  is  popularly 
thought  to  be,  a  particle  in  suspen- 
sion would  reach  its  bottom  in  the 
time  it  would  take  to  sink  through 
an  equal  depth  of  still  water;  for  the 
descent  would  be  none  the  less  cer- 
tain and  scarcely  less  prompt  because  of  the  forward  movement  of 
the  water.  The  current  would  simply  be  a  factor  in  determining 
the  position  of  the  particle  when  it  reached  the  bottom,  not  the 
time  of  reaching  it.  Very  fine  particles,  like  those  of  clay,  sink  less 
readily  than  coarser  ones,  because  the  former  expose  larger  surfaces, 
relative  to  their  mass,  to  the  water  through  which  they  sink.  But 
even  such  particles,  unless  of  extraordinary  fineness,  would  pres- 
ently reach  the  bottom  if  acted  on  only  by  a  horizontal  current  and 
gravity.  Since  even  sediment  which  is  not  of  exceeding  fineness  is 
kept  in  suspension,  it  is  clear  that  some  other  factor  is  involved. 
This  is  found,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  subordinate  upward  currents 
in  a  stream. 

Where  a  bowlder  occurs  in  the  bed  of  a  stream  (Fig.  67)  a  part 
of  the  water  which  strikes  it  is  forced  up  over  it.  If  there  are  many 
bowlders,  the  process  is  repeated  frequently,  and  the  number  of 
upward  currents  is  great.  Any  roughness  will  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  every  stream's  bed  is  rough  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Roughnesses  at  the  sides  oi  a  channel  start  currents  wKvcVv  ^o^ 


Fig.  66.  Diagram  to  illustrate 
the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
forces  acting  on  a  particle  in  sus- 
pension. The  arrows  represented 
by  full  lines  show  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  forces  when  the 
stream's  velocity  is  about  5  miles 
per  hour.  No  account  is  taken  in 
the  diagram  of  the  viscosity  of  the 
water,  or  of  the  acceleration  of 
velocity  of  fall. 
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toward  the  center,  and  the  varying  velocities  of  the  different  parts 
of  a  stream  serve  a  similar  purpose.    A  river  is  therefore  to  be 
^ looked  upon  as  a  multi- 
tude of   currents,    some 
rising  from  the  bottom 
^  toward  the   top,   some 
^^/^\  ,-^ ^^:::>7f\.>_             descending   from   top  to 

Fur.  67.  Diajrrara  to  fllustrate  the  effect  of  bottom,  some  diverging 
irreff^jlaritics.  .*  and  h.  In  x  stream's  bed.  on  the  from  the  center  to- 
current  nrikin?  them-  ^,^^^    ^^^    sides    and 

some  converzing  from  the  sides  toward  the  center.  The  sura  of 
the  upward  currenLs  is  of  course  always  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
downward,  so  that  the  aggregate  motion  of  the  water  is  down  slope. 

Sediment  in  suspension  is  held  up  chiefly  by  the  upward  currents, 
which,  locally  and  temporarily,  overcome  the  effect  of  graxity. 
The  particles  in  suspension  are  constantly  tending  to  fall,  and  fre- 
quently falling:  but  before  they  reach  the  bottom,  many  of  them  are 
carried  up  by  subordinate  currents,  only  to  sink  and  be  carried  up 
again.  Even  if  they  reach  the  bottom,  as  they  do  frequently,  they 
may  be  picked  up  again.  It  is  probable  that  every  particle  of  sedi- 
ment of  such  size  that  it  would  sink  readily  in  still  water  is  dropped 
and  picked  up  many  times  in  the  course  of  any  long  river  journey, 
and  its  periods  of  rest  often  exceed  its  periods  of  movement. 

Corrasioii.  The  mechanical  wear  effected  by  running  water  is 
corrosion.  So  long  as  the  materials  to  be  moved  are  incoherent,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  how  running  water  moves  them.  The  water 
which  tl<jws  over  the  surface  of  a  cultivated  field  gathers  earthy  mat- 
ter, and  the  pr'jccss  is  continued  all  the  way  to  the  channel  of  the 
stream-  Thus  sediment  is  gathered  at  the  very  sources  of  flow, 
and  the  stream  leathers  load  from  its  bed  wherever  it  flows  with 
sufficient  velocitv  over  loose  material.  Streams  also  undercut 
their  banks,  and  receive  new  load  from  the  fall  of  the  overhanging 
material. 

The  larger  part  of  the  sediment  of  streams  is  made  up  of  mate- 
rial l*>j>entd  in  advance  by  weathering;  but  many  rivers  wear  rock 
which  is  nt>t  weathered,  for  the  principal  valleys  of  the  earth  are  in 
solid  rock,  and  many  oi  them  in  rock  of  great  hardness.  How  does 
the  stream  wear  the  solid  rock? 

When  a  stream  flows  over  a  rock  bed,  the  wear  which  it  accom- 
p}}<he<  i}e/H.'nds  chiefly  on  the  character  of  the  rock,  the  velocity 
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of  the  stream,  and  the  load  it  carries.  If  the  rock  is  much  divided 
by  bedding  planes  and  joint  planes,  the  water  of  a  clear  stream  of 
even  moderate  strength  may  dislodge  bits  of  the  rock.  This  con- 
dition of  things  is  seen  where  streams  run  on  beds  of  shale  or  slate. 
If  the  rock  k  hard  and  without  bedding  planes  or  joints,  or  if  its 
layers  are  thick  and  its  joints  few,  clear  water  is  much  less  eflfective. 
If  massive  hard  rock  presents  a  smooth  surface  to  a  clear  stream,  the 
mechanical  effect  of  even  a  swift  current  is  slight. 

This  general  principle  is  illustrated  by  the  Niagara  River.  Just 
above  the  falls  the  current  is  swift.  When  the  river  is  essen- 
tially free  from  sediment,  the  surface  of  the  limestone  near  the  bank 
beneath  it  sometimes  is  distinctly  green  from  the  presence  of  the 
one-celled  plants  (fresh- water  algae)  which  grow  upon  it.  The  whole 
force  of  the  mighty  torrent  is  not  able  to  sweep  them  away.  Were 
the  stream  supplied  with  a  tithe  of  the  sand  which  it  is  capable  of 
carrying,  it  would  not  take  many  hours,  and  perhaps  not  many 
minutes,  to  remove  the  last  trace  of  the  vegetation.  This  illus- 
tration furnishes  a  clue  to  the  method  by  which  the  erosion  of  solid 
rock  in  a  stream's  bed  is  effected. 

The  gravel  rolled  along  the  channel  wears  even  solid  rock,  and 
as  the  moving  stones  wear  the  stream's  bed,  they  are  themselves 
worn  by  impact  both  with  the  bed  and  with  one  another,  and  are 
reduced  to  rounded,  water-worn  forms.  The  particles  broken  off 
may  make  grains  of  sand,  or,  if  very  fine,  particles  of  silt  or  mud. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  pebbles  and  cobbles  rolled  along  may  be 
literally  worn  out. 

The  sediment  carried  in  suspension,  as  well  as  that  rolled  along 
the  bottom,  wears  the  rock  bed  of  a  stream.  The  coarser  the  sedi- 
ment and  the  stronger  the  current,  the  greater  the  wear.  The 
gravel,  sand,  and  mud  carried  by  a  stream  are  therefore  the  tools 
with  which  it  works.  Without  them  it  is  relatively  impotent,  so 
far  as  the  abrasion  of  solid  rock  is  concerned;  with  them,  it  may  wear 
any  rock  over  which  it  passes. 

Swift  and  slow  streams  corrade  their  valleys  differently.  The 
erosion  of  a  swift  stream  is  chiefly  at  the  bottom  of  its  channel. 
The  sluggish  stream  lowers  its  channel  less  rapidly,  or  not  at  all,  and 
lateral  erosion  is  relatively  more  important.  The  result  is  that  slow 
streams  increase  the  width  of  their  valleys  more  than  the  depth, 
while  swift  streams  increase  the  depth  more  than  the  width.  It 
follows  that  slow  streams  develop  flats,  while  swiU  oives  da  xlq\.. 
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Not  only  is  a  slow  stream  more  likelv  to  have  a  flat,  and  therefore 
a  better  chance  to  meander,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  take  advantage 
of  op[>«>rtunities  in  this  line,  for  a  slow  stream  gets  out  of  the  way 
for  such  obstacles  as  it  mav  encounter,  while  a  swift  stream  is 
much  more  likelv  to  eet  obstacles  out  of  its  way. 

CorrosioiL.  In  most  cases  the  solution  (and  other  chemical 
changes)  ejected  by  a  stream  is  much  less  important  than  its  me- 
chanical work.  Onlv  when  conditions  are  unfavorable  for  the 
latter  is  solution  the  chief  factor  in  the  excavation  of  a  valley-  Thk 
mj.v  be  the  ca?e  where  a  stream's  bed  is  over  soluble  rock,  such  as 
limestone,  and  where  the  stream  is  clear,  or  its  gradient  so  low  that 
its  current  is  sluzeish.  The  solvent  power  of  water  is  not  influenced 
by  the  presence  of  sediment,  though  the  presence  of  sediment  offers 
the  water  a  jjreater  surface  on  which  to  work. 

CONDITIONS   .EFFECTING   THE    RATE   OF   EROSIOX 

With  a  given  amount  of  water,  the  decli\-ity,  the  character  of 
the  rock,  and  climate,  are  the  principal  factors  influencing  the  rate 
oi  en.»sii»n. 

Declivity.  In  general,  the  greater  the  slope  the  more  rapid  the 
rate  of  en.ision  bv  running  water,  whether  in  the  stream's  channel  or 
on  the  sl-'pes  above.  But  high  decli\ity  does  not  favor  every  ele- 
ment i'f  erosion.  It  favors  some  phases  of  weathering  and  hinders 
others,  but  it  favors  both  transportation  and  corrasion.  Both 
corra^i\  e  p«nver  and  transjK^rtive  power  increase  rapidly  with  in- 
crease i>i  vtlt.'ciiy.  and  under  these  circumstances,  corrasion  also 
will  be  increased  if  the  water  has  tools  to  work  with,  and  trans- 
|K»riaiion  wvA  be  increased  if  there  is  material  which  can  be  carried. 
Sir.ce  high  v.itrcli\  iiy  greatly  increases  both  the  transpK>rting  and  the 
corradii-g  power  oi  running  water,  and  favors  certain  elements  of 
Weathering,  it  is  clear  that  its  aggregate  effect  is  to  favor  erosion. 

Rock.  The  physical  constitution,  the  chemical  composition, 
and  the  structure  of  a  rock  formation  influence  the  rate  at  which 
it  is  hrv^ken  up  and  carried  away. 

7^;v.^^\;.'  constitutiK^n.  The  constituents  of  clastic  rocks  may  be 
tirnily  or  weakly  cementt\i.  The  less  the  coherence  the  more  ready 
the  disi'itegrativMi.  and  the  tiner  the  particles  the  more  easily  they 
are  carried  away.  If  the  materials  carried  are  harder  than  the  bed 
o\ er  w liich  tluN  pass,  corrasion  of  the  latter  is  favored. 

(  V:<'ft:.\  i.v    'tKposition,     Something  also  de^nds  on  the  chemical 
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[iip>osition  of  the  rock,  since  this  aflfects  its  solubility  and  its  rate 
decoinp>osition.  The  more  soluble  the  rock,  the  larger  the  pro- 
rtion  of  it  which  will  be  taken  away  in  solution;  but  it  does  not 
low  that  the  most  soluble  rock  will  be  most  rapidly  eroded,  since 
e  rate  of  erosion  depends  on  abrasion  as  well  as  solution,  and 
rock  which  is  readily  soluble,  as  rocks  go,  may  be  less  easily 
traded  than  one  which  is  made  of  discrete  and  insoluble  par- 
ries bound  together  by  a  soluble  cement.  In  such  rocks,  for 
lample  a  conglomerate  in  which  the  pebbles  are  cemented  together 
f  lime  carbonate,  the  solution  of  the  cement  sets  free  a  considerable 
lantity  of  gravel,  so  that  a  small  amount  of  solution  prepares 
large  amount  of  sediment  for  removal.  A  stream  might  cut  its 
illey  much  more  rapidly  in  such  rock  than  in  a  compact  lime- 
one,  though  the  latter  is,  as  a  whole,  the  more  soluble. 

Structure,  The  structure  of  rock  has  much  to  do  with  the  rate 
[  its  erosion.  Other  things  equal,  stratified  rock  is  more  readily 
•oded  than  massive  rock,  since  stratification  planes  are  planes  of 
eavage,  and  therefore  of  weakness.  Taking  advantage  of  these 
lanes,  the  water  has  less  breaking  to  perform  to  reduce  the  material 
)  a  transfK^rtable  condition.  For  the  same  reason,  a  thin-bedded 
>rmation  is  eroded  more  easily  than  a  thick-bedded  one. 

The  beds  of  stratified  rock  may  be  horizontal,  vertical,  or  in- 
ined,  and  inclined  strata  may  stand  at  any  angle  between  hori- 
)ntality  and  verticality.  In  indurated  formations  the  rate  of 
'osion  is  influenced  both  by  the  position  of  the  strata  and  by  the 
rlation  of  the  direction  of  the  flowing  water  to  their  dip  and  strike 
Chapter  X).  In  general,  strata  which  are  horizontal,  or  but  slightly 
iclined,  are  probably  less  favorably  situated  for  rapid  erosion  than 
lose  which  are  vertical  or  inclined  at  considerable  angles.  Joints 
ave  somewhat  the  effect  of  bedding  planes,  so  far  as  erosion  is  con- 
Mned. 

Influence  of  climate.  Climate  has  both  a  direct  effect  on  erosion, 
liefly  through  precipitation,  changes  of  temperature,  and  wind; 
id  an  indirect  effect,  chiefly  through  vegetation.  Like  declivity 
ad  rock  structure,  climate  does  not  affect  all  elements  of  erosion 
)ually. 

Direct  effects.  The  effects  of  variations  of  temperature  on  rock 
eathering  have  been  discussed  in  Chapter  II.  Since  high  tem- 
erature  favors  chemical  action,  the  weathering  of  rock  by  decom- 
Dsition  is  at  its  best  where  the  temperature  is  uniiotmVy  \iv^,  ^xvA. 
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moisture  abundant.  The  climatic  conditions  favoring  chemical 
weathering  are  therefore  different  from  those  favoring  mechanical 
weathering  (p.  25). 

So  long  as  the  water  of  the  surface  and  that  in  the  soil  remain 
unfrozen,  temperature  affects  neither  corrasion  nor  transportation. 
But  in  middle  and  high  latitudes  the  surface  is  frozen  for  some  part 
of  each  year.  During  this  time  corrasion  is  at  a  minimum,  for 
although  the  streams  continue  to  flow,  there  is  relatively  little 
water  running  over  the  surface  outside  the  drainage  channels,  and 
that  little  is  relatively  ineffective.  Under  some  conditions,  there- 
fore, temperature  affects  both  corrasion  and  transportation. 

The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  has  an  influence  on  the  rate  of 
erosion.  A  moist  atmosphere  favors  oxidation,  carbonation,  hydra- 
tion, and  the  growth  of  vegetation,  all  of  which  promote  certain 
phases  of  rock  weathering.  On  the  other  hand,  humidity  tends  to 
prevent  sudden  and  considerable  variations  in  temperature,  thus 
checking  the  weathering  effected  by  this  means.  Precipitation, 
the  most  important  single  factor  in  determining  the  rate  of  erosicm, 
is  dependent  on  atmospheric  humidity.  Its  amount,  its  kind  (rain 
or  snow),  and  its  distribution  in  time,  are  the  elements  which 
determine  its  effectiveness  in  any  given  place. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  the  amount  of  precipita- 
tion the  more  rapid  the  corrasion  and  transportation.  Much,  how- 
ever, depends  on  its  distribution  in  time.  A  given  amount  of 
rainfall  may  be  distributed  equally  through  the  year,  or  it  may  fall 
during  a  wet  season  only.  The  maximum  inequality  of  distribution 
would  occur  if  all  the  rainfall  of  a  given  period  were  concentrated 
in  a  single  shower.  With  such  concentration  the  volume  of  water 
flowing  off  over  the  surface  immediately  after  the  downpour 
would  be  greater  than  under  any  other  conditions  of  precipitation, 
and  since  velocity  is  increased  with  volume,  and  erosive  power 
with  velocity,  it  follows  that  the  erosive  power  of  a  given  amount 
of  water  would  be  greatest  under  these  circumstances.  Further- 
more the  largest  proportion  of  the  precipitation  would  run  off  over 
the  surface  under  these  circumstances,  for  less  of  it  would  sink 
beneath  the  surface,  and  less  would  be  evaporated. 

If  erosive  power  and  rate  of  erosion  were  equal  terms,  the  maxi- 
mum concentration  of  rainfall  would  be  the  condition  for  greatest 
erosion;  but  we  have  seen  (p.  79)  that  erosive  power  and  rate  of 
erosion  do  not  always  correspond.    If  the  water  falling  in  this  way 
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could  get  all  the  material  it  could  carry,  erosion  would  be  at  a  maxi- 
mum; but  if  the  amount  of  material  available  for  transportation  is 
slight,  a  large  part  of  the  force  of  the  water  could  not  be  utilized  in 
erosion.  While,  therefore,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  distribu- 
tion of  rainfall  favors  most  rapid  erosion  without  knowing  the 
nature  of  the  surface  on  which  it  is  to  fall,  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  the  problem  is  not  a  simple  one.  Some  of  the  most 
striking  phases  of  topography  developed  by  erosion,  such  as  those 
of  the  Bad  Lands  (Figs.  68  and  69),  are  developed  where  the  rain- 
fall is  distributed  unequally  in  time,  and  too  slight  or  too  infrequent 
to  support  abundant  vegetation. 

Erosion  in  arid  regions  differs  from  that  in  regions  of  abundant 
rainfall  in  several  ways.  It  is  obvious  that  the  valleys  will  develop 
more  slowly  in  the  former,  that  they  will  remain  young  longer, 
that  the  period  necessary  for  the  dissection  of  the  surface  is  greater, 
that  the  water-courses  will  be  less  numerous,  and  that  fewer  of 
them  w^ill  have  permanent  streams.  If  the  arid  region  is  high  and 
composed  of  heterogeneous  strata,  the  topography  which  erosion 
develops  is  more  angular  (Fig.  70)  than  that  of  the  humid  region. 
This  is  because  there  is  less  rock  decay,  and  less  vegetation  to  hold 
the  products  of  decay.  The  more  resistant  beds  of  rock,  therefore, 
come  into  greater  prominence,  especially  on  slopes,  where  they 
develop  cliffs  (Figs.  70  and  73).  These  general  principles  find 
abundant  illustration  in  the  plateaus  of  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States,^  where  cliffs  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  imme- 
diate valleys  of  the  streams. 

Indirect  effects.  Through  vegetation,  climate  influences  erosion 
in  ways  which  are  easily  defined  qualitatively,  but  not  quantita- 
tively. Both  by  its  growth  (wedge-work  of  roots)  and  by  its  decay 
(supplying  CO2,  etc.,  to  descending  waters),  vegetation  favors  cer- 
tain phases  of  weathering;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  retards  corra- 
sion  and  transportation  both  by  wind  and  water.  This  is  well 
shown  along  the  banks  of  streams  and  on  the  faces  of  cliffs  com- 
posed of  clay,  sand,  etc.  Its  aggregate  effect  is  probably  unfavor- 
able to  erosion  by  mechanical  means,  and  favorable  to  that  by 
chemical  processes.  Winds  have  much  to  do  with  the  rate  of 
evaporation  and  the  distribution  of  rainfall,  so  that  their  indirect 
effect  on  erosion  is  important. 

^  Dutton.  Tertiary  History  of  the  Grand  Canyon  District,  Mono.  II,  U.  S. 
Ged.  Surv. 
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RATE  OF  DEGRADATION 

The  amount  of  mechanical  sediment  which  the  Mississippi 
River  carries  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  estimated  many  years  ago 
to  represent  a  rate  of  degradation  for  the  Mississippi  basin  of  about 
one  foot  in  5,000  years.  But  the  mechanical  sediment  carried  to 
the  Gulf  does  not  really  represent  the  total  degradation  of  the  basin, 
for  the  water  which  sinks  beneath  the  surface  is  dissolving  more 
or  less  rock  substance,  especially  lime  carbonate.  This  material  is 
carried  to  the  sea  in  solution,  and  does  not  appear  in  the  sediment  on 
which  the  above  estimate  is  based.  More  recent  studies,  based  on  : 
fuller  data,  indicate  that  the  average  rate  of  degradation  for  the 
United  States  is  about  i  foot  in  9,000  years. ^ 

The  sediment  carried  to  the  Gulf  by  the  Mississippi  River  is 
gathered  from  nearly  all  parts  of  its  basin,  but  much  more  of  it 
comes  from  some  places  than  from  others.  On  the  whole,  the 
rate  of  erosion  is  probably  greatest  toward  the  margins  of  the  basin, 
where  the  land  is  in  its  topographic  youth  or  early  maturity.  It  is 
notably  less  in  the  middle  courses  of  the  valleys,  and  is  exceeded  by 
deposition  in  some  places  along  the  lower  courses  of  the  Mississippi 
and  some  of  its  main  tributaries. 

The  average  elevation  of  North  America  is  probably  not  far 
from  2,000  feet.  If  it  is  being  degraded  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in 
9,000  years,  and  if  this  rate  were  to  continue,  it  would  take  some- 
thing like  18,000,000  years  to  bring  the  continent  to  sea-level.  But 
this  rate  of  degradation  could  not  continue  to  the  end,  for  as  the 
continent  became  lower,  the  streams  would  become  sluggish  and 
erosion  less  rapid.  Long  before  the  continent  reached  base-levd, 
the  rate  of  degradation,  so  far  as  dependent  on  mechanical  erosion, 
would  become  so  slow  that  the  time  necessary  to  bring  the  continent 
to  sea-level  would  be  prolonged  almost  indefinitely.  Furthermore, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  land  is  suffering,  or  is  liable  to  suflFer, 
uplift,  relative  or  absolute.  If  the  rate  of  rise  were  equal  to  the 
rate  of  degradation,  the  average  height  of  the  continent  would  of 
course  not  be  affected. 

FEATURES   RESULTING  FROM   SPECIAL   CONDITIONS    OF    EROSION 

Running  water  develops  many  striking  topographic  and  scenic 
features.     Some  of  them  depend  primarily  on  the  conditions  ct 
'  Water  Supply  Paper  234,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,pp.  78-83. 


Fm.  1. — A   meanderins   Btream.     The   Mis-     Flo.  2. — A  stage  in  tlie  develop- 

souri  River.     Scale,  about  2  mil^  per         nicnt  of  a  meancli-r.     Scliell 

inch.    (Marshall,  Mo.,  Sheet,  U.  S.  Geol.         River.     Scale,  about  2  miles 

Surv.)  per  inch.    (Kiitler,  Mo.,  Sheet, 

U.  S.  Gcol.  Surv.) 


¥io.  3.— A  p/aia  in  old  age.     Scale,  about  2  miles  pcT  itid^.     CoTsteVkt  \ 
tern/,  60  Jfeet.     (Abilene,  Kan.,  Sheet,  U.  S.  Geo\.  Surj.^ 


I  1i  tiink  II  1  1  I  I  1  M  mil  u]  N  n  J?rse\  f\Hmp1cs  of  laolai. 
Inns  Itlt  li  tlie  riniii\»l  of  li ss  rp^istaiit  surroiindinga  Sea.. 
1  mile  per  inch     Contour  interval,  ZO  feet     (High  Bridge  SheC' 

Giol    SUTV) 
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erosion,  such  as  climate,  altitude,  etc.,  whiiu  others  ilejicnd  largely 
on  the  structure  and  resistance  of  the  rock. 

Bad  lands.     A  ty])c  of  topography  devdopeil  in  early  maturity 
in  certain  high  regions  where  the  rock  is  but  slightly,  though  un- 


ct|ually,  resistant,  is  termed  bail-lutrtl  to/Mgrapliy  (Figs.  (»8  and  (x)). 
Bad-laiul  tojxjgraphy  is  found  in  variims  localitirs  in  the  West, 
hat  especially  in  western  Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  and  the  western 
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irts  of  the  Dakotas.  Many  of  the  formations  here  arc  I'andstone 
shale,  alternating  with  bcdsof  uninduruledcluy.  Climatic  factors 
so  are  concerned  in  the  development  of  this  lo|>i)({raphy.  A  senii- 
id  climate,  where  the  precipitation  is  much  concL-ntrati-d,  st'cms  to 
;  most  fa\'orable  for  its  development. 

Cai^ons.  Various  conditions  influence  the  size  and  shape  of 
illeys,  especially  in  the  early  stage  of  their  development.  High 
ititude  favors  swiftness  of  flow,  and  the  development  of  deep 
alley's.  Such  valleys  will  be  narrow  if  the  conditions  which  deter- 
line  widening  are  absent  or  unfa\'orahle.  An  arid  climate  favors 
le  development  of  narrow  valleys  if  tiiere  is  sufiicit'nt  water  to 
laiotain  a  vigorous  stream,  because  there  is  little  slope  wash. 


Fig-  71-     OrjndCanyiinof  thfCi)l.)r:icl<i.     (IValjody.) 


irrow  valleys  with  steep  slopes  will  also  he  favi)re<l  if  the  valley 
cut  in  rock  which  is  capable  of  styndiiif;  with  sleep  faces.  Thus 
itreain  may  develop  a  narrow  valley  in  tirm  rock,  where  it  wtmld 
t  do  SO  in  loose  gravel.  Aridity,  hlf;h  allititde,  and  the  jtroper 
rt  of  rock  structure  therefore  favor  the  develiipment  of  deep  narrow 
illeys.  Such  valleys  are  canyons,  and  many  of  the  vounR  valleys 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  where  these  ctinditions  pre- 
lil.  belong  to  this  class. 
While  all  canyons  are  vaffcvs.  mo^t  \alleys  are  m>V  caw-jiiVvs. 
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In  popular  u-ase.  the  rule  seems  to  he  that  if  a  valley  is  sufficien^^ 
fleej),  narrow,  and  steep-sided  to  be  distinctly  striking,  it  is  call<^ 
a  canyon  in  regions  where  that  term  is  in  use.  Whether  a  \'all<y 
is  deep,  narrow,  and  steep-sided  enough  to  be  striking,  deafly 
depends  on  the  observer.  The  Colorado  Canyon  (Figs.  70  and  71) 
is  the  greatest  canyon  known,  but  it  is  rarely  more  than  a  mile  deepi 
and  where  its  depth  approaches  this  figure  its  width  at  the  top  is  in 
most  places  8,  10,  or  even  12  miles.  Its  width  at  bottom  is  little 
more  than  the  width  of  the  stream;  that  is,  a  few  hundred  feet 
Its  cross-profile  throughout  much  of  its  course  is  therefore  not  in 
keeping  with  the  conventional  idea  of  a  canyon.  With  a  depth 
of  one  mile  and  a  width  of  eight,  the  slope,  if  uniform,  would  have 

an  angle  of  less  than  15°.  Sud 
a  valley  is  represented  in  Rj 
72.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
slopes  of  a  canyon  are  not  com- 
monly uniform,  but  more  like  { 
those  of  Fig.  73.  The  step-like 
slopes  are  due  to  inequalities  of  hardness.  It  is  perhaps  needleai 
to  say  that  to  an  observer  on  the  rim  of  the  canyon,  the  slopes  seem 
several  times  as  steep  as  those  shown  in  the  diagrams. 

Like  all  valleys  which  are  narrow  relative  to  their  depth,  the 
Colorado  Canyon,  great  as  it  is,  is  a  young  valley,  for  it  represents 


Kij;.  72.  Diagram  showing  the  pro- 
[X)rti()ns  of  a  valley  the  wuith  of  which  is 
eight  times  the  depth,  about  the  propor- 
tions of  the  Colorado  Canyon. 
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I'ig.  7.^     Cross-si'ctii»n  of  tlie  Colorado  Canyon.     (After  (iilbert  and  Brigham.) 

but  a  small  part  of  the  work  which  the  stream  must  do  to  bring 
its  drainage  basin  to  base-level. 

While  aridity  and  high  altitude  are  conditions  which  favor  the 
(leveloi)ment  of  canyons,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  most  canyons 
are  in  hi^h  and  dry  regions,  they  are  not  indispensable.  Niagara 
River  has  a  canyon  below  its  falls,  and  the  surrounding  region  is 
neither  high  nor  arid.  The  narrow  part  of  the  valley  is  so  young 
that  side  erosion  has  not  yet  widened  the  valley  or  lowered  its  angle 
of  slope  to  siuh  an  extent  as  to  destroy  its  canyon  character.  This 
canyon  is  often  called  a  f^orgCy  a  term  frequently  applied' to  smaD 
valleys  of  the  canyon  type. 
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EJPECTS   OF   UNEQUAL   HARDNESS 

tegtalUies  of  hardness  give  rise  to  many  peculiarities  of  topog- 
',  and  to  many  scenic  features.  To  this  category  belong  many 
i,  falls,  narrows,  terraces,  and  many  striking  bills  and  ridges. 


74.    Diagram  illustraling  the  development  of  a  fall  where  the  hard  layer 


Is  and  rapids.  Falls  and  rapids  are  most  commonly  de- 
d  where  streams  pass  from  more  resistant  to  less  resistant 
The  greater  wear  of  the 
gives  origin  to  rapids. 
t  the  rapids  are  slight  (a, 
),  but  they  become  more 
arable  {b)  as  time  and 
I  go  on.  When  the  bed 
rapids  becomes  so  steep 
le  water  falls  (as  at  cd) 
than  flows  over  the 
uriace  below  the  hard 
[ka),  erosion  assumes  a 
lase.  The  hard  layer  is 
idermined  (Fig.  76),  and 
idermining  causes  the 
,  recede.  This  phase  of 
js    sometimes    called 


the  hard  layer  which 
ns  a  fall  dips  up-stream 
'4),  its  outcrop  in  the 
'5  bed  becomes  lower  as 
I  recedes.  When  it  has 
i  so  low  that  the  water 
;  over  it  no  longer  reacts 


Fig.  75.     Lower  fall  of  the  Yellowstone. 

ely  against  the  less  resistant  material  beneath,  sapping 
and  the  fall  is  then  transformed  again  itilo  laifiids.  TKe. 
of  rapids  which  succeed  faUs  is  the  reverse  oi  the  V\?.\n'c^ 
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which  preceded.  The  later  rapids  are  steepest  at  the  beginnmg  ot 
their  histx>ry,  the  earlier  at  their  end.  Stated  in  other  terms,  rapicb 
are  steepest  when  nearest 
in  time.  Slight  differences  ip 
the  resistance  of  successive^ 
layers  may  occasion  successive 
falls  or  rapids  (Fig.  77), 

If  the  layers  of  unequal 
hardness  in  a  stream's  bed  are 
vertical  and  the  course  ot  the 
stream  at  right  angles  to  the 
strike,  rapids,  and  perhaps 
falls,  will  develop.  Such  falls 
f'i.-7'>     I'  'Krin  ii>     ""       ^^^^ij  „(,j  recede, 

dilions  al  N  af,jn  I     r  rr.i      -  i-         r        -  . 

The  inequality  of  resistance 

in  the  rock  which  occa'-ions  a  fall  may  be  original  or  secondary.  In 
the  case  of  ISiagitra  Falls  (tig  yb)  relatively  resistant  limestone 
overlies  relati\cly  wtak  shak 
At  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony 
(Minneapolis)  limestone  over- 
lies friable  sandstone.  The 
falls  of  the  Yeilu'.vstone  arc  in 
igneous  rock.  In  this  case  the 
unequal  resistance  is  caused  by 
unequal  decay  of  the  rock,  due 
perhaps  t<)  the  rise  of  hot  va- 
pors which  have  decomposed 
and  weakened  the  rock  in  the 
areas  through  which  they  have 
ascended.  Such  action  is  com- 
mon in  volcanic  regions. 

One  waterfall  may  breed 
others.  Thus  where  a  fall 
recedes  heyond  the  moi'th  of  a 
tributarv  stream,  the  tributary 
falls.  The  Full  of  Minnehaha 
creek  tributary  to  the  Missis- 
si]>j)i  near  Minneapolis,  is  an 
illustration.  Once  in  existence,  the  fall  ot  a  tributary  follows  the 
same  history  as  thai  of  a  main  stream. 
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The  fall  of  the  Niagara '  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  known 
both  because  of  its  large  voiumc  of  water  and  its  great  descent, 
between  i6o  and  170  feet.  This  fall  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  separated  by 
Goat  Island,  the  Horseshoe  fall  (Fig.  79) 
on  the  west,  and  the  American  fall  on 
the  east.  Between  1842  and  1905,  the 
Horscshne  fall  receded  about  five  feet 
a  year,  while  between  1827  and  1005, 
the  American  fall  receded  less  than 
three  inches  a  year.' 

Rock  terraces.  Where  a  hard  layer 
(lutcrojjs  in  the  side  of  a  valley  aliuve 
its  bottom,  the  side  slojies  of  the  valley 
becimic  gentle  just  above  the  hard  layer, 
and  steep,  or  even  vertical,  at  and  be- 
low its  outcrops,  as  illustrated  by  Fin. 
80.  The  hard  layer,  H,  then  stands  out 
as  a  rock  terrace  on  either  siile  of  the 
valley.  Such  terraces  are  not  rare,  aiid 
are  popularly  believed  to  be  old ' '  water- 
lines";  that  is,  to  represent  the  height  at  which  the  water  once 
stood.    In  one  sense  this  inlerju'etalion  is  correct,  since  a  river  has 


ilish  Cc'luinbi.i. 


fig.  7g.     NiiiBura  I'iJils.     iL"   S.  tio.l.  Siirv.) 
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stood  at  all  levi'ls  Ix-twoen  that  of  the  surface  in  which  its  valley  j 
started,  and  its  present  channel;  but  the  shelf  of  hard  rock  does 
not  mean  that  the  river  was  ever  so  large  as  to  fill  the  valley 
from  its  present  channel  to  the  level  of  the  terrace.     Rock  terracef 
may  also  result  from  changes  of  level. 

Narrows.  Where  a  stream  crosses  vertical  or  highly  inclined 
Etrata  of  unequal  resistance,  its  valley  is  usually  constricted  at  tht 
crossing  of  the  hard  layers.  If  such  a  constriction  is  notable  it  is 
called  a  narrows,  or  sometimes  a  water-gap  {Fig,  8i),  The  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  afford  nu- 
merous examples.  The  nar- 
'velop  because  ihe 
processes  which  widen  Utf 
valley  are  less  effective  on 
more  resistant  rock  than  ta 
less  resistant.  Some  narrows 
arise  in  other  ways  also. 
Narrows  are  much  more  conspicuous  in  certain  stages  of  erosioD 
than  in  others.  While  a  valley  is  still  so  young  as  to  be  narrow  at 
all  points,  there  can  be  no  pronounced  "narrows";  but  later,  when 
the  valley  is  elsewhere  wide,  narrows  become  pronounced.  From 
what  has  preceded  it  is  clear  that  rapids  or  falls  are  likely  to  occur 
at  narrows,  especially  early  in  their  history. 

Other  effects.     Inequalities   in    the   hardness  of  rock    develop 
certain  peculiarities  of  topography  outside  of  valleys.     The  less 
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way.  In  the  final  stages  of  an  erosion  cycle,  the  ridges  of  hard 
rock  are  themselves  brought  low.  Isolated  remnants  of  hard  rock 
which  remain  distinctly  above  their  surroundings  in  the  late  stages 
of  an  erosion  cycle  are  known  as  monadnocks,  the  name  being  derived 
from  Mount  Monadnock,  N.  H.,  an  elevation  of  this  sort  developed 
in  a  cycle  antedating  the  present. 

THE   erosion'  of   FOLDS 

The  erosion  of  folded  strata  {anticlines  and  synclittes)  leads  to 
the  development  of  distinctive  topographic  features.  So  soon  as 
a  fold  begins  to  be  lifted,  it  is,  by  reason  of  its  position,  subject  to 
more  rapid  erosion  than  its  surroundings.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  crest  of  a  fold  is  likely  to  be  degraded  more  rapidly  than  its 
lower  slopes,  and  must  suffer  more  degradation  before  it  is  brought 
to  base-level.  Most  folds  are  composed  of  beds  of  unequal  resist- 
ance, and  as  their  degradation  proceeds,  successive  layers  are  worn 
from  the  top,  and  the  alternating  layers  of  more  and  less  resistant 
rock  are  exposed.  The  less  resistant  beds  are  worn  down  faster 
than  the  others,  and  in  time  the  outcrops  of  the  stronger  beds 
become  ridges,  distinctly  above  the  outcrops  of  the  weaker  beds 
which  have  become  valleys  and  lowlands  (Fig.  85)- 


Rg.  8s      A  canoe  shaped  valie  de  «i  I     an  i(,e  fom  ed  b>  the  outcrop  of 

a  hara  layer  n  a  plimging  syncl  ne  The  ndge  bounding  the  canoe  \  alley  is 
separated  from  an  outer  ndge  by  a  curved  valley  underlain  by  teliUvdy  ftat 
rock-     (WOa-J 
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If  the  axis  of  an  eroded  anticline  were  horizontal,  a  given  hard 
layer,  the  arch  of  which  has  been  cut  oflF,  would  outcrop  on  both 
sides  of  the  axis.  When  the  topography  has  become  mature,  thes^ 
outcrops  will  constitute  parallel  ridges,  or  parallel  lines  of  hills- 
When  the  region  had  been  base-leveled,  the  outcrop  will  be  in 
parallel  belts,  though  no  longer  ridges  or  hills.  The  lower  the 
plane  of  truncation,  the  farther  apart  the  outcrops  will  be  in  the 


Fig.  86.     Diagram  showing  the  ouUTops  of  hard  hiycrs  (shaded)  on  the  flanks 
of  truncated  folds;  cd,  present  surface;  (//>,  an  earlier  erosion  surface. 

anticline,  and  the  nearer  together  in  the  syncline  (compare  outcrop 
of  H,  along  ab  and  cd,  Fig.  86). 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  axis  of  the  anticline  or  syncline  is  not 
horizontal,  that  is,  if  it  plunges  (dips),  the  topographic  result  will 
be  different.  In  this  case  the  outcrops  of  a  given  layer  on  opposite 
sides  of  an  anticline  will  converge  in  the  direction  of  plunge,  and 
come  together.  At  a  stage  of  erosion  antedating  planation  (say 
late  maturity)  there  will  be  a  ridge  or  a  succession  of  hills,  in  the 
position  corresponding  to  the  outcrop  of  a  hard  layer,  with  a  canoe- 
shaped  valley  within.  If  two  hard  layers  are  involved,  instead 
of  one,  there  will  be  two  encircling  ridges,  with  a  curved  valley 
between  them,  and  a  canoe-shaped  valley  within  the  innermost 
(Fig.  85).  A  succession  of  plunging  anticlines  and  synclines  might 
give  rise  to  a  very  comj^lex  series  of  ridges  and  valleys.  Illustra- 
tions of  the  above  phenomena  are  found  at  various  points  in  the 
Appalachian  Mountains.^ 


Fig.  87.  Cross-section  of  a  portion  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  to  illustrate 
the  relations  of  mountain  ridges  to  anticlines  and  synclines,  and  the  phenomena  of 
erosion  cycles.     (Rogers.) 

^  Willis,  The  Northern  Appalachians,  in  PHysiosra^Kv  of  llif  United  States. 
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In  the  structural  adjustment  which  goes  with  the  erosion*  of 
folds,  it  happens  in  many  cases  that  valleys  come  to  be  located  on  the 
anticlines  after  the  latter  have  been  worn  down,  while  the  outcrops 
of  the  hard  layers  on  the  flanks  of  the  anticlines,  or  even  in  the 
original  synclines,  become  the  mountains  (Fig.  87). 


t 


-^  ADJUSTMENT   OF   STREAMS   TO   ROCK   STRUCTURES 

f        Valleys  (gullies)  are  located  at  the  outset  without  immediate 
*    regard  to  the  hardness  and  softness  of  their  beds.     It  is  primarily 
f    the  slope  about  the  head  of  a  gully  which  determines  its  line  of 
growth,  and,  once  established,  streams  tend  to  hold  their  courses; 
but  the  streams  on  the  weaker  rock  will  deepen  their  valleys  more 
,     rapidly  than  others,  and  have  an  advantage  over  them.     Being 
J    deeper,  their  tributaries  may  be  lengthened  until  their  heads  reach 
I    the  other  valleys,  with  the  results  shown  in  Figs.  88-90.     Even 
f    where  several  streams  cross  the  same  resistant  bed,  piracy  is  likely 
to  take  place  among  them,  for  some  are  sure  to  deepen  their  valleys 
faster  than  others,  because  of  inequalities  of  volume,  load,  or  hard- 
ness. This  is  illustrated  by  Figs.  91-93.    (See  also  P'igs.  52  and  53.) 
Piracy  may  take  place  where  streams  do  not  flow  over  rock  of  un- 
equal resistance,  but  it  is  more  common  where  they  do,  for  greater 
resistance  of  rock  puts  the  stream  which  crosses  it  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  the  stream  which  crosses  less  resistant  rock. 

The  changes  in  the  courses  of  streams  by  means  of  which  they 
come  to  sustain  definite  and  stable  relations  to  the  rock  structure 
beneath,  are  known  as  processes  of  adjustment,^  Since  streams 
and  valleys  adjust  themselves  to  other  conditions  as  well,  this 
phase  of  adjustment  may  be  called  structural  adjustment.  Struc- 
tural adjustment  is  not  uncommon  among  rivers  flowing  over  strata 
vrhich  are  vertical  or  highly  inclined,  since  in  these  positions,  strata 
rf  unequal  resistance  are  most  likely  to  alternate  with  one  another 
It  the  surface.  The  processes  of  adjustment  go  on  until  the  streams 
low  as  much  as  possible  on  the  weaker  beds,  and  as  little  as  possible 
m  the  stronger.  Adjustment  is  then  complete.  This  amounts  to 
:he  same  thing  as  sa)dng  that  the  outcrops  of  resistant  layers 
:end  to  become  divides.  In  many  cases  an  area  is  so  situated  that 
Jiere  is  no  escape  for  its  drainage  except  across  resistant  rock.  In 
ills  case  drainage  is  completely  adjusted  when  as  few  streams  as 
x)ssible  cross  the  resistant  rock,  and  these  by  the  shortest  routes, 

*  Ounpbell,  Jour.  GeoL,  Vol  TV.,  pp.  $67,  657. 
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iii|{riiiii»  lit  list  ruling  piracy,  wht-rc  the  stream  which  does  not 
HTiiir  hiinlni'ss  rniituri's  IhtBt  which  do.  Fig.  89  represeau  * 
I'i  I  111'  ilrninaKo  shown  in  I''iB.  *i8,  and  Fig.  90  represents  a  still 
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r\|Hv>iiiK  tin-  mori'  iiiiil  thi-  loss  resistant  bods  (//  and  5,  Fig.  86, 
U".|in  livilyl  ill  iilltTiiuti-  holts  akinR  the  flanks  of  the  truncated 
liililt  itiiiiii'iitod  lit  It*  mul  11/).  Thi'  streams,  especially  the  lesso' 
('f(r.i,  jiMit'  flon  altiiiK  the  strike  o(  the  weakec  beds  much  more 
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commonly  than  elsewhere,  and  where  they  cross  th^  hard  layers  it 
is  in  most  cases  at  right  angles  to  the  strike.  This  is  shown  in  Fig. 
94,  where  the  arrows  indicate 
the  direction  of  strike. 

As  base-level  is  approached, 
the  outcrops  of  hard  rock  are 
brought  low.  When  the  resist- 
ant beds  have  been  reduced  to 
base-level,  streams  may  flow 
without  regard  to  the  resistance 
of  the  rock  beneath,  for  down- 
ward cutting  has  ceased. 

It  happens  in  some  cases 
that  rocks  of  unequal  resistance 
are  covered  by  beds  of  uniform 
hardness.  A  consequent  stream 
(p.  61}  developed  on  the  latter 
may  find  itself  out  of  structural 
adjustment  when  its  channel 
is  sunk  to  the  level  of  the 
heterogeneous  bedsbelow.  Such 
a  stream  is  said  to  be  iu/k 
structure. 


Fig.  94-  Adjusted  drainage  in  a  region 
of  folded  rocks.  The  many  nearly  paral- 
lel streams  are  flowing  with  the  strike. 


■posed  (Fig.  95)  on  the  underlying 
Structural  adjustment  is  likely  to  follow  in  time. 


INFLUENCE   OF  JOINTS 

It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  joint  planes  have 
somewhat  the  same  influ- 
ence upon  erosion  that 
bedding  planes  have  when 
the  beds  are  tilted  at  a 
high  angle.  Most  rocks 
are  affected  by  joints, 
and  many  of  them  are 
nearly  vertical.  Two  sets 
are  generally  present,  and 
in  some  places  more.  When 
there  are  but  two,  they        FiR-9S-  DiaRram 

usually  meet  «  a  large  ?J  =:™>„"SJ'S ......„.,  ,...,., 

angle    (Fig.    2).      These    when  the  upper  bed  had  been  cut  t.\aQM^. 
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joints  allow  ilie  ingress  of  water,  roots,  etc.,  which  help  to  weather 
and  disrupt  rocks.  Their  effect  on  erosion  may  be  seen  along  many 
streams  which  flow  in  rock  gorges.  In  such  situations,  the  outlines  o( 
the  banks  are  in  some  cases  angular,  and  in  some  crenate  (Fig.  96), 
the  re-entrants  being  located  at  the  joints.  By  working  into  and 
widening  joints,  running  water  in  some  places  isolates  masses  of' 
rock  as  i>lanils  (Fig.  97). 
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In  a  region  free  from  mantle  rock,  or  where  the  mantle  rock  is 
meagre,  joints  have  determined  the  courses  of  many  valleys  by 
directing  the  course  of  surface  drainage.  This  is  well  shown  in 
many  parts  of  the  arid  West.  In  regions  where  the  rocks  are  faulted 
the  courses  of  some  streams  are  controlled  by  the  faults.  It  is 
probable  that  joints  and  fault  planes  have  been  more  important 
in  locating  valleys,  especially  where  the  mantle  rpck  is  thin,  than 
was  formerly  recognized. 

Joints  in  rocks  may  occasion  the  development  of  natural  bridges. 
If  above  a  waterfall,  for  example,  there  is  an  open  joint  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream   f *  a 

(as  at  b,  Fig.  98),  \^\l\^\^]l\i]^'y,^\}c^,^]^: 
some    portion    of 
the  water  will  de- 
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J      ,  ,     .  Fig.  98.    Diagram  to  illustrate  the  initial  stage  in  the 

seen  a  tnrougn  it.  development  of  a  natural  bridge.  Longitudinal  section 
After    reaching    a  at  the  left,  cross-section  at  the  right. 

lower  level  it  m£ly  find  or  make  a  passage  through  the  rock  to  the 

river  at  the  falls.    If  even  a  little  water  takes  such  a  course,  the  flow 

will    enlarge    the 

passageway 

through  the  joint 

to    the    valley   at 

the      falls      (bcde        ^*^'  ^*    ^  stage  later  than  that  shown  in  Fig.  98. 

Fig.  98).  This  passageway  may  in  time  become  large  enough  to 
accommodate  all  the  water  of  the  river.  The  entire  fall  will  then 
be  transferred  from  the  position  which  it  previously  occupied  (/) 
to  the  position  of  the  enlarged  joint  (6).  The  fall  will  then  recede. 
The  underground  channel  between  the  old  falls  and  the  new  will 
then  be  bridged  by  rock  {bf'  and  /'",  Fig.  99).  The  natural 
bridge  near  Lexington,  Va.  (Fig.  100),  almost  200  feet  above  the 
stream  which  flows  beneath  it,  is  believed  to  have  been  developed 
in  this  way.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  all  natural  bridges  ^ 
have  had  this  history. 


EFFECT  OF  CHANGES  OF   LEVEL 

If,  after  being  base-leveled,  or  notably  advanced  in  an 

erosion  cycle,  a  region  is  uplifted  so  as  to  increase  the  gradients 

and    velocities   of  its  streams,  they   are  said   to  be  rejuvenated. 

Renewed  youth    differs   from  first   youth,  in    that    the    streams 

*  Cleland,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  May  *ii,  and  Bull.  G.  S.  A.,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  313. 


are  already  in  existence.  The  rejuvenated  streams  erode  t 
valleys  after  the  manner  of  youthful  streams.  They  excavate  n 
valleys  in  the  bottoms  of  of' 
ones  (Figs,  loi  and  loa), 
ening  them  until  they 
new  grade  plane.  Young 
leys  in  the  bottoms  of  old 
are  one  of  the  evidences  of 
juvenation.  The  new  vallqr 
the  old  one  may  be  deveh 
all  along  its  course  at  the  ai 
time,  or  it  may  begin  at  the 
bouchure  of  a  stream  and  wad 
headward.  In  either  case,  dH 
tributaries  are  rejuvenated  wba 
their  main  is  lowered  at  the 
point  of  union. 

Another  evidence  of  rejuw- 
nation  is  found  in  entrenched 
meanders.  When  aji  old  wind- 
ing stream  is  rejuvenated,  the 
deepened  channel  follows  the 
course  of  the  stream  before  re- 
juvenation. The  result  is  that 
a  new  winding  gorge  is  cut;  that 
is,  the  old  meanders  are  entrenched.  Entrenched  meanders  are 
rather  common  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains  {Fig.  i,PI.  IX),  and 
are  known  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.'  With  rejuvenation  of 
the  drainage,  a  new  cycle  of  ero- 
sion is  begun,  whether  the  pre- 
ceding one  was  complete  or  not. 
The  principles  involved  in 
the  recognition  of  cycles  of  ero- 
sion, separated  by  uplifts,  are 
illustrated  by  Fig.  103,  which  represents  an  ideal  profile  of  consida- 
able  length  (say  20  miles).  The  points  a,  a',  and  a"  have  about 
the  same  elevation.    Below  them  there  are  areas  b,  b',  and  J",  which 


Fis.  101.  Cross-section  ot  a  wide 
vaWvy,  ab.  in  the  bottom  of  which  1 
younger  valley,  ci,  has  been  excavatal, 
as  the  result  of  uplift. 


1  Davis 


The  Seine,  the  Mouse,  and  the  Moselle.  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  Vol.  VII, 
,  and  218-238. 
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have  a  nearly  common  elevation,  below  which  are  the  shaq> 
valleys  d,  d',  and  d".  The  points  a,  a',  and  a"  represent  tlie  tops  of 
ridges  formed  by  the  outcrops  of  layers  of  hard  rock.  If  the  crests 
of  the  ridges  are  level,  the  points 
o,  a',  and  fl"  must  represent  remnants 
of  an  old  base-level,  since  at  no  time 
after  a  ridge  of  hard  rock  becomes 
deeply  notched  does  it  acquire  an  even 
cresl,  until  it  is  base-leveled.^  After 
the  cycle  represented  by  the  rem- 
nants a,  a',  and  a"  was  completed, 
the  region  suffered  uplift.  A  new 
cycle  represented  by  the  plain  6,  b', 
and  b"  was  well  advanced,  though 
not  completed,  when  the  region  was 
again  elevated,  and  the  rejuvenated 
streams  began  to  cut  their  valleys  rf, 
d',  and  d"  in  the  plain  of  the  previous 
incomplete  cycle.  The  elevations,  c 
and  c'  (intermediate  between  a,  a', 
and  a",  and  b,  b',  b"),  may  represent 
either  remnants  of  the  first  base-level 
plain,  lowered  but  not  completely 
removed  while  the  plain- A,  b',  b"  was 
developing;  or  they  may  represent  a  cycle  intermediate  between 
that  during  which  a,  a',  a"  and  b,  b',  b"  were  developed. 


Diagra 


FiR.  1. 
in  ideal  <.ase  w  rejuvenation  a 
result  of   uplift.     The  black 
.1  the  bottom  represents  the  : 
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Rg.  103.     Diagram  to  illustrate  cycles  of  erosion  wbcre  the  beds  are  tilted. 

If  the  strata  involved  are  horizontal,  the  determination  of 
cycles  may  be  less  easy.  Thus  in  Fig.  104,  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
whether  a  and  a'  represent  remnants  of  an  old  base-level,  or  whether 
they  represent  the  original  surface  from  which  degradation  started. 
So,  too,  the  various  benches  below  a,  such  as  b,  b',  and  b" ,  might 
well  be  the  result  of  the  superior  hardness  of  beds  at  this  level. 
For  the  determination  of  successive  cycles  in  the  field,  it  is  necessary 

'Other  views  have  been  entertained.  SeeTarr,  Am.  Geol.,  Vol.  XXI.  pp.  351- 
370,  and  Daly,  Jour.  o(  Geol.,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  105-125. 
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to  consider  areas  of  considerable  size,  and  to  eliminate  the  topo* 
graphic  effects  of  inequalities  of  hardness. 

It  is  by  the  application  of  the  preceding  principles  that  it  is 
known  that  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  after  being  folded,  weie 
reduced  to  a  peneplain  (the  Kittatinny  peneplain)  from  the  Hudson 
River  to  Alabama.    The  old  peneplain  surface  is  indicated  by 


Fig.  104.    Diagram  to  illustrate  cycles  of  erosion  where  the  beds  are  horizontaL 

the  level  crests  of  the  Appalachian  ridges.    The  system  was  then 
warped  (not  folded)  up,  and  in  the  cycle  of  erosion  which  followed, 
broad  plains  were  developed  at  a  new  and  lower  level,  corresponding 
in  a  general  way  to  the  plains  bfb\  and  b"  of  Fig.  103.     The  plains 
were  located,  for  the  most  part,  where  the  less  resistant  strata  come 
to  the  surface.     Above  them  rise  even-crested  ridges,  the  outcrops 
of  the  resistant  layers,  isolated  by  the  degradation  of  the  weaker 
beds  between.     It  is  the  outcrops  of  these  layers  which  constitute 
many  of  the  present  mountain  ridges  corresponding  to  the  high 
points  of  Fig.  103.     The  evenness  of  their  crests  testifies  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  first  peneplanation.     The  evenness  of  the  crests  is, 
however,  interrupted  (i)  by  notches  cut  by  the  streams  in  later 
cycles,  and  (2)  by  occasional  elevations  (monadnocks)  aboye  the 
common  level.      Most  of  the  monadnocks  are  rather    inconspic- 
uous, but  there  is  a  notable  group  of  them  in  North   Carolina 
and  Tennessee,  of  which  Mount  Mitchell  and  Roan  Mountain  are 
examples.     When  long  distances  are  considered,  the  ridge  crests 
depart  somewhat  from  horizontality.     This  is  believed  to  be  due, 
in  part  at  least,  to  deformation  of  the  old  peneplain  during  the  uplift 
which  inaugurated  the  second  cycle  of  erosion. 

The  extent  to  which  the  second  cycle  of  erosion  recorded  in  the 
present  topography  had  proceeded  before  its  interruption  by  up- 
warp  is  indicated  by  the  extent  of  the  valley  plains  (Fig.  103) 
below  the  mountain  ridges.  While  these  plains  were  being  devel- 
oped on  the  weak  rocks,  narrow  valleys  (water-gaps)  only  were  cut 
in  the  resistant  rocks  which  stood  out  as  ridges.  Similar  valleys, 
whether  shallow  or  deep,  from  which  drainage  has  been  diverted, 
are  sometimes  called  wind-gaps. 

The  second  cycle  of  erosion,  still  incomplete,  was  interrupted  by 
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uplift  (relative  or  absolute),  and  a  third  cycle  was  inaugurated. 
The  third  cycle  began  so  recently  that  it  has  not  yet  advanced  far. 

Some  of  the  features  just  described  are  illustrated  by  Fig.  81. 
The  even  mountain  crest  in  the  background  is  the  Kittatinny 
Mountain  of  New  Jersey  and  its  continuation  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  conmion  with  other  corresponding  crests,  it  is  a  remnant  of  the 
oldest  recorded  base-level  (or  peneplain)  of  the  region.  Below  the 
mountain  crest  there  is  another  plain,  developed  in  a  subsequent 
cycle  of  erosion,  while  the  valley  plain  in  the  foreground  represents, 
the  work  of  a  still  later  cycle. 

Afany  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  drainage  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  system  are  intimately  connected  with  the  history  just 
outlined.  Thus  three  great  rivers,  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna, 
and  the  Potomac,  have  their  sources  west  of  the  Appalachians 
proper,  cross  the  system  in  apparent  disregard  of  the  structure, 
and  flow  into  the  Atlantic.  The  James  and  Roanoke  head  far  to 
the  west,  although  not  beyond  the  mountain  system,  and  flow  east- 
ward, while  the  New  River  (leading  to  the  Kanawha)  farther  south, 
heads  east  of  the  mountain-folds,  and  flows  northwestward  across 
the  alternating  hard  and  soft  beds  of  the  whole  Appalachian  system, 
to  the  Ohio.  The  French  Broad,  a  tributary  to  the  Tennessee,  has 
a  similar  course.  Such  streams  are  clearly  not  in  structural  adjust- 
ment, and  afford  good  opportunities  for  piracy.  Their  courses  were 
apparently  assumed  during  the  time  of  the  Kittatinny  peneplain, 
when  the  streams  had  so  low  a  gradient  as  not  to  be  affected  by 
structure.  Elevation  rejuvenated  them,  and  they  have  held  their 
courses  in  succeeding  cycles  across  beds  of  unequal  resistance, 
though  smaller  streams  have  become  somewhat  thoroughly  adjusted. 
Crustai  deformations  have  also  helped  them  to  hold  their  courses, 
for  the  peneplain  seems  to  have  been  tilted  to  the  southeast  at  its 
northern  end,  and  to  the  southwest  at  its  southern,  when  the  suc- 
ceeding cycle  began. 

Streams  which  hold  their  early  courses  in  spite  of  changes  which 
have  taken  place  since  their  courses  were  assumed  are  said  to  be 
antecedetU.  They  antedate  the  crustai  movements  which,  but  for 
pre-existent  streams,  would  have  given  origin  to  a  different  arrange- 
ment of  river  courses.  As  a  result  of  crustai  movements,  therefore, 
a  consequent  stream  may  become  antecedent.  Master  streams  are 
more  likely  to  hold  their  courses,  and  therefore  to  become  ante- 
cedeot,  than  subordinate  ones. 
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The  uplift  of  base-leveled  beds,  especially  if  the  beds  are  tilted 
BO  as  to  bring  layers  of  unequal  resistance  to  the  surface  at  frequent 
intervals,  affords  conditions  favorable  for  extensive  adjustment. 
The  numerous  wind-gaps  in  the  mountain  ridges,  representing  the 
abandoned  courses  of  minor  streams,  and  the  less  numerous  water- 
gaps,  which  indicate  the  resistance  of  large  streams  to  structural 
adjustment,  are  instructive  witnesses  of  the  extent  to  which  ad- 
justment has  gone.  So  extensive  has  it  been  among  the  streams  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  that  there  is  probably  no  considerable 
stream  in  the  whole  system  which  has  not  gained  or  lost  through  its 
own  or  its  neighbors'  piracy. 

Sinking.  The  land  on  which  a  river  system  is  developed  may 
be  depressed  relative  to  sea-level.  In  this  case  the  sea  occupies 
the  lower  ends  of  valleys,  converting  them  into  bays  and  estu- 
aries. A  valley  in  this  condition  is  said  to  be  drowned.  Of  drowned 
valleys  there  are  many  examples  along  the  Atlantic  coast.     Thus 
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valli'v,  iind  the  lon-er  ends  ut  its  tributary  vallc>-s  are  also  drowned. 

Fis.  106.    The  drainage  of  the  rcgiun  abuut  Chesapeake  Ba.y  us  it  would  have 
6eeji  bat  foe  drowaing. 
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lie  St.  Lawrence  is  drowned  up  to  Montreal,  and  the  Hudson  up 
.o  Albany.  If  the  drowned  portion  of  the  latter  valley  were  not 
■o  narrow,  it  would  be  a  bay.  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays, 
is  well  as  many  smaller  ones,  both  north  and  south,  are  likewise 
the  drowned  ends  of  river  valleys  (Figs.  105  and  106). 

Successive  rising  and  sinkkig.  Another  peculiarity  of  valleys 
and  streams  resulting  from  changes  of  level  is  illustrated  by  PI.  IX, 
Fig.  2.  The  main  valleys  of  this  part  of  the  coast  were  developed 
\rhen  the  land  stood  higher  than  now.  Later,  the  sinking  of  the 
coast  converted  the  lower  ends  of  the  valleys  into  bays.  The 
bays  were  then  transformed  into  lakes  or  lagoons  by  deposition  at 
their  mouths.  Subsequent  rise  of  the  land  or  sinking  of  the  sea  al- 
lowed the  drainage  from  the  lakes  to  cut  across  the  deposits  which  had 
converted  the  bays  into  lakes.  The  result  is  an. older,  wider  valley 
above,  succeeded  by  a  younger  one  near  the  debouchure. 

DiiBferential  movement.  Warping.  A  land  surface  on  which 
a  river  system  is  established  may  suffer  warping,  some  parts  going 
up  and  others  down.  Above  an  upwarp  which  notably  checks  its 
flow,  a  stream  is  ponded.  If  a  stream  holds  its  course  across  a 
notable  uplift  athwart  its  valley,  it  becomes  an  antecedent  stream. 
The  Columbia  River  has  been  thought  to  hold  its  antecedent 
course  across  areas  which  have  been  uplifted  (differentially)  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  of  feet.^  A  lesser  stream  would  have  been 
diverted,  as  many  of  its  tributaries  have  been. 

AGGRADATIONAL  WORK  OF  RUNNING  WATER 

We  have  seen  that  rivers  carry  mud,  sand,  gravel,  etc.,  from 
land  to  sea,  and  that  their  goal  is  the  degradation  of  the  land  to 
Dase-level.  We  have  seen  also  that  rivers  do  not  always  carry  their 
sediment  directly  to  the  sea.  In  many  cases  it  is  dropped  for  a 
:ime  on  land,  perhaps  to  be  picked  up  and  carried  on  again  when 
:onditions  for  its  transportation  are  more  favorable.  We  have  now 
:o  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  causes  and  results  of  deposition. 

Causes  of  deposition.  When  running  water  drops  its  load,  or 
my  part  of  it,  it  is  generally  because  the  current  has  lost  velocity. 
[)ecrease  of  gradient  is  the  commonest  cause  of  loss  of  velocity. 
The  loss  may  be  (i)  sudden,  as  when  the  water  passes  from  a  steep 
lope  to  a  gentle  one,  or  into  a  body  of  standing  water;  or  (2)  slow, 
is  in  following  a  valley  whose  gradient  decreases  gradually.    We 

1  Rusaeff,    JUveis  of  North  America,  p.  279. 
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therefore  look  to  the  places  where  these  changes  in  velocity  occur 
for  the  principal  deposits  of  running  water.    Streams  also  become 
slower  wherever  their  channels  become  wider,  even  if 
gradients  remain  constant. 

Decrease  of  volume  is  a  less  common  cause  of  decrease  of 
Most  streams  increase  in  size  as  they  flow,  but  to  this 
there  are  exceptions,     (ij  If  a  stream  flows  through  a 
gion  it  receives  few  tributaries,  while  evaporation  is 

7^  thirsty  soil  and 
through  which  it 
absorb  some  of  its  water. 
In  such  a  region  a  stream 
may  diminish  as  it  flows, 
and  may  even  disappear 
altogether  (Pis.  11  and  X). 
(2)  In  some  places  certain 
streams  break  up  into 
several  (Fig.  107),  and  in 
this  case  the  volume  and 
therefore  the  velocity  of 
each  is  less  than  that  of 
the  original  stream.  (3) 
Many  streams,  especially 
(Lake  in  arid  regions,  have  mudl 
Siirvi'j- C'hiiri.)  of  their  water  withdrawn 

for  irrigation.     (4)  During  the  decline  of  their  floods,  all  streams 
decrease  in  volume  and  velocity. 

Lnealiim  and  Forms  of  Alluvial  Deposits 
1.  At  bases  of  steep  slopes.  The  water  of  every  shower 
washes  sediment  down  the  slopes  of  hills,  and  much  of  it  is  left  at 
their  bases.  Its  lodgment  there,  even  where  there  are  no  valleys 
or  gullies,  is  shown  in  some  places  by  the  burial  of  fences  by  the  mud 
Itnlged  against  them.  Temporary  streams  flowing  down  steep 
slopes  are  cheeked  suddenly  at  their  bases,  and  abandon  there  their 
heavy  kiads  of  debris.  Thus,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  new-made 
gully  on  the  hillside  there  is  commonly  a  mass  of  detritus  which 
was  washed  out  of  the  gully  itself  (I'igs.  40  and  108).  Material  in 
such  positions  accumulates  in  the  form  of  a  partial  cone,  known  as 
.1/1  aZ/miai  lom:    .'\llu\'ial  cones  have  much  m  common,  with  cones 
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Fig.  io8.    An  alluvial  cone.    (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

of  talus.  In  the  latter,  gravity  brings  the  material  down  with  little 
aid  from  water,  but  between  the  two  types  of  cones  there  are  all 
gradations. 

Conspicuous  alluvial  cones  are  common  at  the  bases  of  steep 
dopes  in  semi-arid  regions.    The  rainfall  there  is  fitful,  and  the 


occaMonal  heavy  showers,  which  give  rise  to  temporary  and  jwwer- 
(ul  torrents,  favor  the  development  of  great  cones.  At  the  bases 
of  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  Great  Basin,  some  of  the  talus  and 
alluvial  cones  are  2,000  or  3,000  feet  high. 

An  aUuviai/an  is  the  same  as  an  alluvial  cone,  e\ce\)l  lVva.t.  v\. 
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has  a  lower  angle  of  slope.  The  term  fan  is  more  appropriate  than 
cone  for  most  alluvial  accumulations  at  the  bases  of  slopes.  The 
lower  angle  of  the  fan  may  be  due  to  the  less  abrupt  change  of 
slope  where  it  is  developed,  to  the  lai^r  quantity  of  water  con- 
cerned in  its  deposition,  to  the  smaller  amount  of  detritus,  or  to 
its  greater  fineness.  Less  change  of  slope,  more  water,  and  less 
and  finer  material,  all  favor  the  wider  distribution  of  the  sediment, 
and  so  the  development  of  fans  rather  than  cones.  Nearly  all 
young  rivers  descending  from  mountains  build  fans  where  they 
leave  the  mountains.  Thus,  the  rivers  descending  from  the  Sierras 
to  the  great  valley  of  California  build  great  fans  at  the  base  of  the 
range.  Many  rivers  descending  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Great 
Plains  have  done  the  same  thing.  The  fans  of  some  streams 
descending  from  the  mountains  are  many  miles  across.  That 
of  the  Merced  River  in  California,  for  example,  has  a  radius  of  about 
40  miles. 

The  fans  made  by  neighboring  streams  may  spread  laterally 
until  they  merge.  The  union  of  such  fans  makes  a  compound 
alluvial  fan,  or  a  piedmont  alluvial  plain  (PI.  X).  Such  plains  exist 
at  the  bases  of  most  considerable  mountain  ranges.  Sheet  wash, 
as  well  as  streams,  contributes  to  them.  The  depth  of  alluvial 
material  in  such  plains  is,  in  some  cases,  hundreds  of  feet.  The 
great  spread  of  these  land  deposits  is  remarkable.  East  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  they  extend  out  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in 
some  places.  This  wide  spread  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  long- 
continued  action  of  running  water.     The  cone  or  fan,  as  first  built, 


Pij:.  110.  Diaiiram  to  illuslrale  the  spreading  of  alluvial  deposits 
position.  The  deposits  may  first  lake  the  position  represented  by  the  line  i 
At  a  later  stage,  as  a  result  of  erosion  and  rcdeposilion,  ihcy  take  the  position  repK- 
scnted  liy  the  line  1-2'.  being  spread  farther  from  the  mountain  and  having  a  lower 
surface  sloi)e.  .\t  a  still  later  time,  they  take  the  position  3-3',  with  a  still  lower 
s/ape  and  a  stilt  wider  spread. 
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s  degraded  later,  and  its  materials  spread  more  widely,  as  suggested 
»y  Fig.  no. 

Deposits  of  this  sort  have  probably  been  far  more  important  in 
he  past  than  has  been  generally  recognized.  Much  of  the  material 
if  the  Coastal  Plain  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  slopes  of  the  United 
itates  appears  to  have  been  deposited  in  this  way.  A  large  part 
if  the  Great  Plains  is  covered  with  wash  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
ains,  and  similar  deposits  are  of  great  extent  and  depth  east  of  the 
Vndes  and  south  of  the  Himalayas.  They  are,  indeed,  of  signifi- 
:ant  extent  and  depth  on  the  plains  about  almost  every  mountain 
ange  which  has  been  carefully  studied.  It  seems  clear  that  similar 
leposits  must  have  been  made  at  all  stages  in  the  past  history  of 
:he  earth,  whenever  and  wherever  mountainous  lands  bordered 
ilains. 

Formations  of  thb  general  sort,  made  at  the  bases  of  high  lands, 
lave  now  been  recognized  among  the  ancient  formations  of  the 


!arth,  as  well  as  among  the  recent  ones,  and  some  of  the  ancient 
leds  of  sediment  deposited  in  this  way  attained  thicknesses  of 
lundreds  and  even  thousands  of  feet.  They  probably  attained  their 
rreatest  thickness,  as  now,  in  basins. 

z.  In  valley  bottcms.  A  stream  which  makes  deposits  in 
ts  channel,  makes  the  channel  smaller.  In  time  it  may  become 
.00  small  to  bold  all  the  water.    A  part  then  breaks  oul,  a,T»4\.Q\\o'«?. 
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a  new  course  over  the  valley  flat.     This  process  may  be  repesLted 
again  and  again  (Fig.  iii).     Some  streams  deposit  bars  in  tlieir 
channels,  especially  in  low  water.    The  bars  may  be  swept  a^^y 
in  time  of  flood,  but  some  of  them  become  more  or  less  permane|it 
islands. 

The  profiles  of  the  bottoms  of  most  valleys  are  curves,  the  curva- 
ture becoming  less  as  the  lower  end  of  the  stream  is  approached 
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Fig.  112.    Profile  of  a  nonnal  valley,  showing  decreasing  sl<^  down  stream. 

(Fig.  112).     It  therefore  happens  that  as  a  stream  descends  iti 
valley  it  generally  reaches  a  point  where  its  reduced  gradient  SQ 
diminishes  its  velocity  that  it  must  abandon  some  of  its  load.    In  ^ 
this  way  sediment  is  distributed  for  long  distances  along  valley  bot- 
toms.   It  is  left  in  the  channels  of  streams  in  low  water,  and  spread 

over  their  flood  plains  in  hi^ 
water,  aggrading  them  and 
making  them  aUtmal  pkuML 
Deposition  in  a  valley  which 

1 — ■ r-*i  has  no  flat  tends  to  develop  one 

/  )  (Fig.   1^)-     Alluvial  deposits 

Fig.  113.    Flat  developed  by  aggrada-  on  valley  flats  are  usually  but 
tion  —  diagrammatic.  a  few  feet,  or  at  most  a  few 

scores  of  feet  thick ;  but  in  rare  cases  they  reach  hundreds  of  feet. 

Natural  levees  (Fig.  114)  are  developed  on  flood  plains  aggraded 
by  occasional  floods.  At  such  times  the  current  in  the  main  chan- 
nel is  swift;  but  as  the  water  escapes  its  channel  and  spreads  over 


?'ig.  114.  Levees  of  the  Mississippi  in  cross-section,  four  miles  north  of  Donald- 
sonville,  La.  Vertical  scale  X50.  The  horizontal  line  represents  sea-leveL  The 
bottom  of  the  channel  is  far  below  sea-level  at  this  point. 

the  adjacent  flat,  its  velocity  is  checked  promptly,  because  its 
depth  suddenly  becomes  less.  It  therefore  abandons  much  of  its 
load  then  and  there.  Repeated  deposition  in  this  position,  in  excess 
of  that  over  other  parts  of  the  flood  plain,  gives  rise  to  the  levees. 
Scour-and-fill}  Aggrading  streams  deepen  their  channels  period- 
*  Hill,  Erosion  and  Deposition  by  the  Indus.    Geol.  Mag.,  July,  igio. 
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a  notable  extent,  and  the  deepening  of  the  channel  takes 
Ihe  very  time  when  the  flood-plain  is  being  aggraded.  In 
irds,  the  stream  in  d<4od  aggrades  its  plain,  and  degrades 
lel.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  current  is  slow 
ain,  where  the  water  is  shallow,  and  rapid  in  the  channel, 
is  deep.  After  the  flood  subsides,  the  channel,  deepened 
current  was  torrential,  is  fllled  up  again  by  sediment  from 


ig.  IIS  Fig'  "6 

.     DiagTam  illustrating  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  river 
The  dotted  area  represents  the  area  over  which  the  stream  has  worlied. 
A  later  stage  in  the  n'evelopment  of  meanders. 

r  current.  This  alternate  deepening  and  filling  is  scour- 
It  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Missouri  River.  At  Nebraska 
ir  reaches  depths  of  70  to  90  feet  occasionally.  At  Blair, 
miles  above  Omaha,  the  same  river  is  believed  to  cut  to 
(about  40  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  channel  in  low 
ring  floods.  All  streams  similarly  situated  do  a  like  work. 
rial  thus  eroded  is  shifted  down-stream,  some  of  it  for  short 
only,  and  some  of  it  to  the  sea.  An  aggrading  stream, 
is  not  without  erosive  activity;  it  is  a  stream  whose  fill 
i  scour,  not  one  which  has  ceased  to  erode, 
ials  of  the  flood-plain.  As  a  result  of  its  varying  velocities 
ad  low  water,  a  stream  may  depodt  coaise  ma.tem!i  a.\. 
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iinr  litnr  and  fino  nt  another.  Many  flood-plain  dqx>sits  aR,< 
I)irti*l4fti\  \-rry  hrtorof^cnoims,  ranging  from  the  finest  mud,  thnni^ 
Hand,  lo  )*ia\('U  and  oven  bowlder&.  In  general  they  become  fins 
«lo\vn  Nirram. 

Flood-p'ain  meanders.  A  stream  with  an  alluvial  plain  is 
likrlv  to  nirandor  widely  (Pis.  XI  and  VII).  In  general  tenns 
\\\\\  may  he  si\u\  to  l>o  the  result  of  low  velocity,  which  allows 
Ihr  Nirram  to  U^  lurniHl  aside  easily.  Were  the  course  of  such  a 
virrani  niaiic  Mraijjhi.  it  would  SiX>n  become  crooked  again.  The 
n^annoi  ol  t^hanjjc  is  illustrated  by  Figs.  115  and  116.  If  the 
Ivuikv  nrr  Irsv  ivsi>tant  at  Si^mc  pi^ints  than  at  others,  as  is  alwap 
I  hr  *  ;»vr.  \  he  vj  r«\in^  w  ill  ^";n  in  at  those  pvMnts.  If  the  configuratioo 
i\i  ilir  *  har.nW  is  Mu^h  as  to  direct  a  current  against  a  given  point 
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sikine .  rven  without  inequality 
o:  TTiiitenal.  Once  a  cur\'e  in 
:hc  r^mk  is  started,  it  is  in- 
rrriiSfd  by  the  current  whid 
i>  c:i-f\-^ed  into  ii.  Further- 
m.  r:  ::>  ihe  curreni  issues  from 
:rii  cL-''i.  ii  mrdnges  against 
:ti:  .i:i:v>si:£  ^ti^k  and  de\-elo|» 
;.  .'L""i  Li  ihii  pfeoinu  The 
vMiiir  fcciuiiu:  from  this  curve  \ 
ni-'t-i.^rfc-  itn.iUjcr.  aisd  so  00. 

."n>rs  sUiTii-d.  ibc  carves  or 
nir-iprt:r>  1£i\l  z^  l>ec£»ne  mow 
•ipi  Tr\ii^  rir:iii:»::i>L*d  ^FijE. 
jr  rhi  oritf-  r^f^^vscnted 
!»■  Tit  :  1\  \JL  ibe  hutot 
n'-.^;  o  ianc.  tccv-rsn  czirvesis 
.•:r.-».>i:  ru:  xnriiucr-  A  later 
-s^ij-  ir  :n:  Tp-fcsiss  is  sbovniD 
'  u  Wiisi.  mt  screun  has 

r\\    rtf  i.  mfsuidsT-  "aie  ahis- 
r;  •n'^*  UiiT:  n:  iitt  laUbTJKi  nuy 

1    i:  ^ontall%^  idai£ii£  vatff. 
.-r-  7iiar»  rir.  t:  ttecnmes  a  like 
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iie  form  of  an  oxbow,  and  so  are  called   ox-bow  lakes  (Pig. 
nd  Pis.  Vn  and  XI). 


ii6  WORK  OF  RUNNING   WATER 

3.    At  debouchures.    Where  a  swift  stream  flows  into  s 
lake,  its  current  is  checked  promptly  and  soon  destroyed  altog 
and  its  load  is  dropped.     If  not  washed  away  by  waves,  etc.,  1 
deposits  of  river-borne  sediment  in  such  places  make  deltas. 

A  delta  has  some  features  in  common  with  an  alluv'ial  fan. 
both  cases  the  principal  deposit  is  concentrated  at  the  point  wl 


the  velocity  is  checked.  In  the  case  of  the  delta,  however,  the  cur- 
rent is  checked  more  completely,  and  the  debris  accumulates  (at 
the  outset)  below  the  surface  of  standing  water.  Though  started  • 
below  water,  deposition  on  the  surface  of  a  delta  may  build  it  up  to,  ' 
and  even  above,  the  water-level.  That  part  of  the  delta  above  , 
water  is  like  a  fiat  alluvial*  fan.  ■ 
In  profile,  the  delta  differs  from 
the  alluvial  fan  in  that  its  edge 
has  a  steep  slope  (compare  Figs. 
131  and  122). 

Much  land  has  been  made  by 
delta  building.  Thus  the  Colo- 
rado River  has  built  a  great  delta  ' 
many  square  miles  (above  water) 
mart  a  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
California  (Fig.  123).  The  delta 
has  been  built  quite  across  the 
gulf  near  its  upper  end,  shutting 
off  Its  head.  In  the  arid  climate  of 
Fig    I  ao.    The  delta  of  the  Nile         the  region,  this  shut-off  head  has 
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become  a  nearly  dry  basin,  the  lowest  part  of  which  is  about  300 
feet  below  sea-level.  The  Skagit  River,  in  Washington,  has  built 
its  delta  out  so  as  to  surround  what  were  high  islands  in  Puget 
Sound,  thus  joining  them  to  the  mainland.  The  deltas  of  the 
Mississippi   (Fig.   118),  the  Nile  and  the  Hoang-Ho    Rivers   are 


Fig.  121.    Diagrammatic  profile  and  section  of  a  delta. 

well-known.  The  united  delta  of  the  Ganges  arid  Brahmaputra 
is  also  a  great  one,  having  an  area  (above  water)  of  some  50,000 
square  miles.  The  Po  has  built  a  delta  14  miles  beyond  the  former 
port  of  Adria,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  Rhone 
^iver  (France)  has  advanced  its  delta  some  15  miles  in  as  many 
centuries. 

The  effect  of  delta-building  is  to  increase  the  area  of  the 
land;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  processes  which  lead  to  delta- 
building  reduce  the  volume  of  the  land-masses,  even  though  they 
increase  their  area. 

The  outline  of  some  deltas  is  determined  by  the  surroundings 
in  which  they  are  built.  When,  for  example,  a  delta  is  built  into 
a  bay,  the  form  of  the  bay-head  determines  the  shape  of  the  delta. 


y/////^/y//////  ^. 
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Fig.  122.     Diagrammatic  profile  and  section  of  an  alluvial  fan. 

The  normal  form  of  a  delta  built  on  an  open  coast  is  somewhat 
semicircular,  though  there  is  in  many  cases  a  fringe  of  delta  fin- 
gers which  together  have  some  resemblance  to  the  Greek  letter  A, 
which  gave  these  terminal  deposits  of  streams  their  names. 
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.   TERRACES 


Stream  terraces  '  arc  bench-like  flats  or  narrow  plains  along  til 
sides  of  valleys  (Fig.  124)  and  above  their  bottoms,  ilost  ( 
them  are  narrow,  but  some  of  them  have  great  length. 


¥ie.  I .\t.  K('lk-f-mik|> III  un  an-n  atxxit  tlu-  hiail  of  Iho  Gulf  u(  California,  sho 
ing  the  dtitii  c>(  ihi;  (■i)li)ra(l<)  Bi^er,  "utlinnl.  in  a  Kt'inT.il  way.  by  dotted  lin 
'rhe  Saltim  Sink  is  shinvn  al  Lhu  mtrili,  and  ilii-  linjHTial  \';illfy  lira  south  ot  I 
sink.     (U.  S,  Rw.  StTv.) 

■For  disiussions  of  tcrnu-cs  sec  ('■ilboil's  Ili'iiry  Mountains,  p.  126;  Dm 
Bull,  of  thu  Slus.  of  Comp.  ZoiJ.  Geoi.  Series,  \'ol.  V,  i>p.  28^-346;  and  Uod| 
Pruc.  Boston  Soc.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XXVI,  |>p.  257-273. 
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Most  river  terraces  are  remnants  of  former  flood-plains,  below 
which  the  streams  which  made  them  have  cut  their  channels,  but 
the  details  of  their  history  are  various. 

Normal  alluvlid  teiraces.  Alluvial  terraces  are  developed  in  the 
normal  course  of  every  stream's  history,  because  the  first  graded 
plain  which  a  stream  develops  in  its  valley  is  above  the  level  to  which 
the  stream  can  cut  at  a  later  time.  After  the  stream  has  sunk  its 
channel  well  below  the  former  flood-plain,  such  parts  of  the  latter 
as  still  remain  are  alluvial  terraces.  Where  a  stream's  deepened 
:hannel  is  in  the  middle  of  its  flood-plain,  there  is  a  terrace  on  either 


side;  but  wherever  the  deepened  channel  is  at  one  margin  of  its 
flood-plain,  a  terrace  remains  on  the  other  side  only.  In  some 
valleys  there  are  several  alluvial  terraces  at  different  levels.  The 
second  terrace  (regarding  the  highest  as  the  first)  is  developed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  first,  for  after  the  stream  has  developed  a  second 
flood-plain,  below  the  level  of  the  first,  it  may  cut  its  channel  still 
lower,  leaving  the  remnants  of  the  second  flood-plain  as  terraces. 
This  process  may  continue  until  se\eral  sets  of  terraces  have 
been  developed.  Alluvial  terraces  de\eloped  by  the  normal  activi- 
ties of  a  stream  are  always  low,  and  ordinarily  would  not  be 
conspicuous.  They  are  not  very  long-lived,  for  all  processes  of  sub- 
aerial  erosion  conspire  to  destroy  them,     A  stream  is  likely  to  mean- 
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der  on  itf  second  and  later  flood-plains,  as  on  its  first  and  highest  a 
Wherever  the  meanders  on  its  second  flood-plain  undercut  the  I 
terrace,  the  terrace  at  that  point  is  subject  to  destruction,  and  m 
the  meanders  are  continually  migrating,  terraces  are  continu 
disappearing.  Again,  tributary-  streams  cut  through  the  terrai 
of  their  mains,  and  new  guilies  develop  in  them,  dissecting  them  S 
further.  .At  the  same  time,  sheet  erusion  and  other  phases  of  sis 
wash  tend  to  drive  the  scarps  of  the  terraces  back  toward  the  bk 
beyond.  By  the  time  a  second  set  of  terraces  is  well  developed,! 
more  than  meagre  remnants  of  the  lirst  may  remain.' 

Other  river  terraces.     There  arc  valley  terraces  which  do  I 
represent  necessary  stages  in  a  valley's  history,     (r)  Some  are  4 
toinequalitiesof  hardness(Fig.Soi.     (2^  .\gain,)f  an  alluvial  Sol 
[)lain  has  been  built  as  the  result  of  an  excessive  supply  of  sn 
ment  Ip,  luK  the  exhaustion  or  withdrawal  of  the  excessive  suj>- 
ply  would  leave  the  stream  relatively  clear,  and  free  to  erode  whtie 
it  had  been  depositing.     It  would  forthwith  set  to  work  to  canjr 
away  the  material  which  it  had  temfKirarily  unloaded  on  the  pliin- 
Thc  valley  plains  built  up  in  many  valleys  in  the  northern  puC 
of  our   continent  during  the  glacial  period,  when  drainage  from 
the  ice  flowed  thrt)Ugh  them,  ha\e  been  partially  destroyed  sinoB 
and  their  remnants  are  terraces.     (,5!  .\  notable  increase  in  tie 
volume  of  a  stream,  without  corre-tponding  increase  in  load,  is 
when   one  stream   captures   another,  may  occasion  the  develop- 
ment of  terraces  by  allowing  the  enlarged  stream  to  deepen  its  chan- 
nel.    (4)  The  uplift  of  a  region  in  which  there  arc  well  developed 
river  flats,  would  rejuvenate  the  streams,  and  parts  of  their  old 
flood-plains  would  be  left  as  terraces.   Other  occasional  causes  wbkl  j 
need  not  be  mentioned  here,  develop  terraces  from  flood  plains. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  emphasized  that  many  river  terraoeiil 
mostly  very  low,  are  normal  features  of  valley  de\elopment,  coisilC 
into  existence  at  deflnite  stages  in  a  valley's  history.  They  W 
generally  composed,  in  large  part,  of  river  alluvium.  Others  result 
from  more  or  less  accidental  causes,  working  singly  or  in  conjunt 
tion,  and  to  this  class  belong  many  of  the  more  conspicuous  terractt 
developed  from  flood-plains. 

Laboratory  work.  Sec  evcercises  IIJ-IX.  [n  laboratory  manuai  InlerprHttiM 
•'I  T«p.iKr.,phif  Mtips;  iilso  I'rotessionol  Paper 60.  U.S.  Ci.  S.  Pis  XXIII  LXXXB. 

'  l'*or  Ik  [ullcr  Klutcmcnt  at  the  manner  Jn  which  alluvial  terraces  are  dcvd- 
iijKil,  see  the  nulhurs'  Geologic  Processes.  , 


CHAPTER   V 
THE  WORK  OF  SNOW  AHD  ICE 

Ice  beneath  the  surface.  The  wedge-work  of  ice  in  the  crevices 
of  rock  has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  25)-  When  the  great 
jreas  where  water  freezes  during  some  part  of  the  year  are  con- 
adered,  it  is  clear  that  the  aggregate  effect  of  its  freezing  in  the 
pores  and  cre%-ices  of  rock  must  be  great  in  long  periods  of  time. 
Even  the  freezing  of  water  in  the  soil  is  not  without  effect.  This 
is  shown  by  the  disturbance  of  the  walls  of  buildings  if  their  founda- 
tions are  not  below  the  depth  of  freezing,  and  by  the  working  up  of 
stones  and  bowlders  through  the  soil  of  the  fields,  as  freezing  and 
tbawing  succeed  each  other.  Frozen  water  in  the  soil  makes  it 
solid,  and  temporarily  retards  or  prevents  surface  erosion. 

Ice  OD  lakes  and  ponds.  Since  fresh  water  is  densest  at  .^9° 
Fahr.,  ice  does  not  commonly  form  on  the  surface  of  a  lake  until 
the  temperature  from  top  to  bottom  is  reduced  to  this  point.  Cooled 
below  3Q°,  the  snrface  water  fails  to  sink,  and  cooled  to  ,1 2°,  it  freezes. 
If  the  lake  is  small  and  shallow,  it  will  freeze  over  completely  where 
the  temperature  is  notably  below  32°  for  any  considerable  period 
of  time.  It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  lake  ice  becomes 
most  effective. 

Let  us  suppose  a  lake  in  temperate  latitudes,  where  the  range 
rf  winter  temperature  is  considerable,  to  be  frozen  over  when  the 
ttnperature  is  25°  Fahr.  If  now  the  temperature  is  lowered  to 
-10°,  and  such  a  temperature  is  not  uncommon  in  the  northern  part 
rf  the  United  States,  the  ice  contracts.  In  contracting,  it  either 
Hills  away  from  the  shores,  or  cracks.  If  the  former,  the  water 
rom  which  the  ice  is  withdrawn  quickly  freezes;  if  the  latter,  water 
iscs  in  the  cracks  and  freezes  there.  In  either  cases,  the  ice-cover 
)f  the  lake  is  again  complete.  If  the  temperature  now  rises  to  25° 
he  ice  expands,  and  the  solid  co\'er  becomes  too  large  for  the  lake, 
ind  must  either  crowd  up  on  the  shores,  or  arch  up  (wrinkle) 
Ise  where. 

If  the  water  near  the  shore  is  very  shallow,  the  kc  freezes  IQ  vtve, 
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sand,  gravel,  and  bowlders  at  the  bottom.  If  the  land  at  the  shore 
is  very  low,  the  ice  in  expanding  may  shove  up  over  it,  carrying  the 
debris  frozen  in  its  bottom,  and  it  may  push  loose  gravel,  sand,  etc, 
in  front  of  its  edge.  Where  bowlders  are  frozen  to  the  bottom  d 
the  ice,  the  shoreward  thrust  as  the  ice  expands  shifts  them  towud 
the  shore,  and  they  may  be  shoved  up  a  little  above  the  nonod 
water-level.    The  concentration  of  bowlders  at  the  shore-line,  yen 


^g^t^ 


i  Wall  Lake.  Iowa.     (Photo,  by  Calvin.) 


by  year,  gives  rise  to  the  "walled"  lakes  (Fig,  us),  which  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
"wall"  docs  not  commonly  extend  entirely  around  a  lake. 

If  a  lake  is  bordered  by  a  low  nuirsh,  the  ice  and  frozen  earth 
of  the  latter  are  rcuUy  continuous  with  the  ice  of  the  lake,  and  the 
push  of  the  latter  may  arch  up  the  former  into  distinct  ridges 
(anticlines),  the  frozen  part  only  beins?  involved  in  the  folds  (Fig. 
126).  A  successitm  of  colder  and  less  cold  periods  may  give  rise 
to  a  succession  of  such  anticlines.'  If  the  shore  is  steep,  the  crou'd- 
ing  of  the  ice  against  a  low  cliff  of  yielding  material,  such  as  clay, 
disturbs  alt  above  the  shore-line  (Fig.  127).  Where  the  cliff  Is 
sufficiently  resistant,  it  withstands  the  push  of  the  ice,  and  the  i<x 
itself  is  warped  and  broken. 

On  rivers.  Rivers  also  freeze  over  in  cold  climates,  and  when 
the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  spring,  the  stones  and  bowlders  to  which  it 
was  frozen  in  the  banks  may  be  floated  miles  down  the  river.    At 

■  Bu(kle\-,  Wis.  Acad,  of  Sii.,  Vol.  XIII.  Pi.  1,  loao.  .\  sludy  of  ice  rampuU 
tarmcd  about  the  shores  of  Lake  Mcndoia,  Wis.,  in  iS^-gq. 


stone  buildings  ,^o  to  50  feet  squarL-.  projecting  so  as  to 
r  ice  form  about  Ihem,  have  been  iiiovwl  by  the  ice  of  the 


of  it  are  carried  down- 


Thc  shovi:  of  iit  on  the  shore  of  Lake  ML-ndotA,  W'i*.    lyWui.  Vj 
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stream,  and  in  some  cases  accumulate  in  vast  *'jams"  h^hn 
obstructions  in  the  river.     Where  a  jam  forms  above  a  bridge^,    ^^ 
bridge  may  be  swept  away.     Some  jams  occasion  disastrous  3.cfod 
above  their  sites,  and  when  they  break,  the  waters  accuma/a^^ 
above  may  sweep  down   the  valleys  with  destructive  violence* 
Poleward-flowing  rivers  are  especially  subject  to  such  floods.     Tb^ 
snows  of  their  upper  basins  melt  while  the  lower  parts  of  the  streazO^ 
are  still  frozen  over.    The  free  discharge  of  the  upper  waters  i^ 
thus  prevented  for  a  time,  and  freshets  follow. 

On  the  sea.  In  high  latitudes,  ice  is  formed  along  the  sea"' 
shore.  Unlike  fresh  water,  sea-water  condenses  until  it  frecoSf 
at  a  temperature  of  26^  to  28^  Fahr.,  the  variation  being  due  t^ 
the  amount  of  salt  in  the  water.  In  polar  regions  the  sea  ice  attaint 
a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  at  least.  Floating  ice  of  much  greater 
thickness  is  sometimes  seen,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  represents  ice 
formed  by  the  freezing  of  undisturbed  sea- water.  The  geologic 
importance  of  ice  formed  on  the  sea  is  slight. 

Snow-fields.  Over  the  larger  part  of  the  land,  the  snow  of  winter 
does  not  endure  through  the  summer,  and  when  it  melts,  the  water 
follows  the  same  course  as  rain ;  but  in  cold  regions  where  the  faB 
of  snow  is  heavy,  some  of  it  remains  unmelted  from  year  to  year, 
and  constitutes  perennial  snow-lields.  High  mountains  and  the 
lands  of  high  latitudes  are  the  common  habitats  of  snow-fields.  Ib 
North  America  there  are  numerous  small  snow-fields  in  the  western 
mountains,  from  Mexico  to  Alaska,  their  number  and  size  increas- 
ing to  the  north.  In  the  United  States  there  are  few  snow-fields  j 
south  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30',  and  most  of  the  many  hundreds 
north  of  that  latitude  (excluding  Alaska)  are  small.  Snow-fields 
comparable  to  those  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  United  States 
and  British  Columbia  occur  in  the  higher  mountains  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  while  in  South  America  there  are  snow-lields  of  small  size  even 
in  equatorial  latitudes.  Small  snow-fields  occur  on  the  highest 
peaks  of  tropical  Africa,  and  in  the  mountains  of  New  Zealand. 
For  reasons  which  will  a])pear  later,  much  of  every  large  snow-field 
is  really  ice. 

Besides  these  fields  of  snow  in  mountain  regions,  there  are  fields 
of  much  greater  extent  in  polar  regions.  The  greater  part  of  Green- 
land is  covered  with  a  single  field  of  ice  and  snow,  the  size  of  which 
is  estimated  at  300,000  to  400,000  square  miles  (Fig.  128), — an  area 
400  to  600  times  as  large  as  the  snow-and-ice-covered  area  of  Swit- 
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zerland.  Numerous  islands  to  the  west  of  North  Grcetiknd  are  also 
partly  covered  with  snow.  In  Antarctica  there  is  a  still  larger 
field,  the  largest  of  the  earth.  Its  area  is  not  known,  but  its  ex- 
tent is  at  least  6  or  8  times  as  great  as  that  of  Greenland. 

The  only  condition  necessary  for 
a  snow-&eld  is  an  excess  of  snow-fitll 
over  snow-waste.  The  lower  edge  of 
a  snow-field,  the  ittow-line,  is  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  temperature  and 
snow-fall.  It  does  not  depart  much 
from  the  summer  isotherm  of  32°, 
though  where  the  snow-fall  is  light, 
it  may  be  above  this  isotherm.  That 
the  snow-line  is  not  a  function  of 
temperature  only,  is  shown  by  its 
position  in  various  places.  Thus  in 
the  equatorial  portion  of  the  Andes, 
the  snow-line  has  an  altitude  of  about 
16,000  feet  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mountains,  where  the  precipitation 
is  heavier,  and  of  about  18,500  feet 
on  the  west  side,  where  it  is  lighter. 
For  the  same  reason  the  snow-line 
in  the  Himalayas  is  lower  on  the 
south  side  than  on  the  north.  Though 
temperature  and  snow-fall  are  the 
most  important  factors  controlling 
the  position  of  the  snow-line,  both 
humidity  and  movements  of  air  are  of  some  importance,  since  both 
affect  the  rate  of  evaporation  of  snow  and  ict. 

Change  of  snow  to  ice.  Snow  does  not  lie  on  the  surface  long 
before  it  undergoes  obvious  change.  The  light  flukes  are  trans- 
formed into  granules,  and  the  snow  becomes  "coarse-grained," 
The  granular  character,  so  pronounced  in  the  last  banks  of  snow  in 
the  spring,  is  even  more  distinct  in  perennial  snow-lielcls.  This 
granular  snow  is  called  n^e.  Where  the  thickness  of  the  snow  is 
great,  the  neve  becomes  compact  below,  and  grades  inio  porous  ice. 
Ice  is  found  in  some  snow-fields  at  no  great  depth  from  the  surface. 

Stmcttire  of  the  ice.  The  ice  of  a  snow-field  is  in  some  sense 
stratified.    It  is  made  up  of  successive  falls  of  snow  ViVVt^v  \.w\4.  \.o 


7^/°  J 
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Fig.    izi.     Map    showing;    the 
i(C-ca.p  of  Greenland.     Only  the 
borders  (shaded  parts)  of  the  island 
■e  free  from  \tx. 
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retain  their  individuality.  Thus  the  snow  of  one  season  may  have 
been  considerably  changed  before  the  next  season.  Again,  the  sur- 
face of  the  snow-field  at  the  end  of  the  melting  season  is  generally 
soiled  by  a  little  earthy  matter,  some  of  which  was  blown  up  on  the 
surface  during  the  melting  season,  and  some  of  which  was  concen- 
trated at  the  surface  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  which  it  was 
originally  imbedded.  In  many  places  this  earthy  matter  is  sufficient 
to  define  snows  of  successive  years,  giving  the  ice  a  somewhat 
stratified  appearance. 

In  addition  to  its  stratification,  the  ice  of  the  deeper  portions 
may  take  on  a  stratiform  structure  which  may  be  called  foliaiwn^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  stratification  which  arises  from  deposition. 
Foliation  appears  to  be  akin  to  slaty  or  schistose  cleavage,  and  to 
result  largely  from  the  shearing  of  one  part  of  ice  over  another,  as 
it  moves  forward. 

Texture.  Ice  formed  from  snow  is  composed  of  interlocking 
crystals.  The  crystalline  character  is  assumed  by  the  snow-flakes 
when  they  form,  and  the  subsequent  changes  which  the  snow  under- 
goes seem  to  modify  the  original  crystals  by  building  up  some  and 
destroying  others.  By  the  time  the  snow  is  converted  into  n6v6, 
the  granules  have  become  coarse,  and  wherever  the  ice  derived  from 
the  neve  has  been  examined,  the  granular  crystalline  texture  is 
present.  The  individual  crystals  in  the  ice  are  usually  larger  than 
those  of  the  neve,  and  more  closely  grown  together.  In  compact 
ice,  the  crystals  are  so  intimately  interlocked  that  they  are  not 
seen  readily  by  the  eye;  but  when  the  ice  has  been  honeycombed 
by  partial  melting,  the  granules  become  partially  separated  and  may 
be  seen  easily.  It  is  therefore  legitimate  to  assume  that  a  granu- 
lar crystalline  condition  persists  throughout  all  stages  of  the  history 
of  ice  formed  from  snow. 

Inauguration  of  movement.  When  the  ice  beneath  a  snow-field 
becomes  very  deep,  motion  is  develoj)ed.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
motion  has  not  been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  have 
studied  the  problem,  though  much  is  known  about  it.  Brittle  and 
resistant  as  ice  seems,  it  may,  under  proper  conditions,  be  made 
to  exhibit  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  plastic  substance.  A 
piece  of  ice  may  be  made  to  change  its  form,  and  may  even  be  mould- 
ed into  almost  any  desired  shape  if  subjected  to  sufficient  pressure, 
applied  steadily  through  long  intervals  of  time.^  These  changes 
may  be  brought  about  without  visible  fracture,  and  have  been 
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lought  to  point  to  a  viscous  condition  of  the  ice.  There  is  much 
eason,  however,  to  question  this  inteq>retation.  Whatever  the 
taX  nature  of  the  movement,  its  aggregate  result  in  a  field  of  ice  is 
X)mparable,  in  a  superficial  way  at  least,  to  that  which  would  occur 
if  the  ice  were  capable  of  moving  like  a  viscous  liquid,  the  motion 
taking  place  with  extreme  slowness.  This  slow  motion  of  ice  in 
an  ice-field  is  glacier  motion,  and  ice  thus  moving  is  glacier  ice. 
The  cause  of  movement  is  gravity,  which  tends  to  bring  the  ice  to 

lower  levels,  just  as  it  tends  to  bring  water,  in  similar  positions,  to 

lower  le\'els. 

GLACIERS 

Types.  The  different  shapes  of  glaciers  have  given  rise  to  differ- 
ent names.  If  the  surface  on  which  the  ice-sheet  develops  is  plane, 
the  ice  will  move  outward  in  all  directions,  and  ice  spreading  in 
ill  directions  from  a  center  is  an  ice-cap.  The  glacier  covering  the 
Uiger  part  of  Greenland  (Fig.  1 28)  is  a  good  example.  The  glaciers 
on  some  of  the  flat-topped 
peninsular  promontories  of  the 
same  island  are  examples  of 
small  ice-caps  (Fig.  129).  If 
ice-caps  cover  a  large  part  of  a 
continent,  as  some  of  those  of 
the  past  have  done,  they  are 
called  continental  glaciers. 

Where  ice-caps  lie  on  pla- 
teaus whose  borders  are  dis- 
sected by  "Valleys,  tongues  of 
ice  from  the  ice-cap  may  ex- 
lend  down  the  valleys.  They 
consdtute   one   type   of  valley 

Racier.  A  second  and  more  and  frum  the  local  ict-caps.  A  poriioi 
familiar  type  of  valley  glacier  of  "-he  Nonh  Greenland  coast,  north  of 
n™    ■  .    ■  11  A     Inglefield  Gulf.     Lat.  about  78°. 

occupies  mountain  valleys,  and     ^^ 

is  the  offspring  of  mountain  snow-fields.  The  former  type,  confined 
chiefly  to  high  latitudes,  are  polar  or  high-latitude  glaciers  (Fig.  i  jo) ; 
the  latter  are  alpine  glaciers  (Figs.  131,  132).  The  distinctive  feat- 
ire  of  high-latitude  glaciers  is  their  steep  slopes  at  sides  and  ends. 

'  For  an  acxraunt  of  erperiments  illustralinfc  the  mobility  of  ice  sec  Aitkin, 
JD.  jour.  Sci.,  Vols.  V,  1873.  p.  305,  and  XXXIV,  1887,  p.  '49.  and  Nature,  Vol. 
atXDt,  p.  203. 


;.  ijij.  It-e-taps  of  small  size.  The 
,.  r  also  shows  some  vailey  glaciers 
iLcnding  out  from  the  main  icc-shect 
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fhen  a  valley  glacier  descends  through  its  valley  to  a  plain 

nd,  its  end  spreads.     If  the  deploying  ends  of  adjacent  glaciers 

e,  the  resulting  body  of  ice  constitutes  a  piedmoiil  ^laricr  (I'ig. 

Piedmont  glaciers  are  confined  to  high  latitudes.     In  some 


.  »3S-     Malaspina  Olatier,  a  piedmont  filarier  in  .\laska.     (Attci  RusaAl.l 
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cases  the  snow-field  that  gives  rise  to  a  glacier  is  restricted  ta 
relatively  small  depression  in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  or  in  i 
escarpment  of  a  plateau.  In  such  cases  the  snow-tield  and  glad 
are  hardly  distinguishable,  and  the  latter  descends  but  little  beU 
the  snow-line.  Such  a  glacier,  nestled  in  the  face  of  a  cliff,  has  be 
called  a  dif  glacier^    (Fig.  134).     Cliff  glaciers  may  be  as  wide 


Fk.  IJA- 


,  i-ljf!  j;l.-i> 


long,  and  are  always  small.  Between  them  and  valley  glaci 
there  are  all  gradations  (Kig.  1,15).  Occasionally  the  end  of  a  val 
glacier,  or  the  edge  of  an  ice-sheet,  reaches  a  precipitous  cliff,  and  1 
end  or  edge  ol  the  ice  breaks  off  and  accumulates  like  talus  belc 
The  fragments  of  ice  may  then  become  a  coherent  mass  by  rege 
tion,  and  the  whole  may  resume  motion.  Such  a  glacier  is  callei 
reconslrticlcd  glacier.  The  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  Greenland  coi 
furnish  illustrations. 

Of  the  foregoing  types  of  glaciers,  ice-caps  far  exceed  all  othi 
in  both  size  and  importance,  while  valley  glaciers  outrank  t 
remaining  types;  but  since  valley  glaciers  are  the  most  famill 
the  general  phenomena  of  glaciers  will  be  discussed  with  prima 
reference  to  them. 

■  Jour,  of  Gcol.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  888. 


General  Phenomena  of  Glaciers  ' 
Some  valley  glaciers  occupy  only  the  upper  parts 
valleys,  others  extend  through  them,  and  push  out  on 
1  beyond.  In  length  they  range  from  a  fraction  of  a  mile 
to  many  miles.  Their  thickness  is  usually  measured  by  scores  or 
hundreds  of  feet  rather  than  by  denominations  of  a  larger  order, 
but  the  variation  is  great.  The  minimum  thickness  is  that  which  is 
necessary  to  cause  movement,  and  this  varies  with  the  slope,  the 
Ittnpcrature,  and  other  conditions.  There  is  also  much  variation 
in  the  thickness  in  different  parts  of  the  .same  glacier.  As  a  rule,  it 
is  thinnest  in  its  terminal  |>orlion,  and  thickest  at  some  [Mjint  be- 
trtcn  its  terminus  and  its  source.     Cliff  and  reconstructed  glaciers 

'Thi'  following  list  includes  some  of  the  more  iivaibblu  artiili-s  and  trcatisi-s 
on  ni-.tinf;  (jlairicrs;  others  arc  referred  to  in  the  folluwlnit  puta's. 

Mmttin  gluciin:  Rtid,  (i)  N'at.  (k^ig.  Ma«.,  \iij.  I\'.  pp.  ii»-55;  (2)  Sixteenth 
Ana.  Kept..  V.S.  Gcol.  Sur\'.,  Pun  I,  pp.  421-461.  Ku.sseli.  U)  ^'nt.  Ooog.  Mac-, 
M.  III.  pp.  i;6-i88;  (1)  Jour,  of  Ged..  Vol.  1.  pjt.  iiq  245. 

aui.n  in  the  fniltd  Stales:  (i)  Russell.  KiuhtLi-nth  .\iui.  Rtpt..  U.  S.  Oeol. 
Sun-,.  Part  II,  pp.  J79-409;  U)  Glaiicrs  of  N'orth  .\meriia. 

Grrenlaiid  ghni-n:  Chamberlin,  Jour,  of  Geol.,  \\>i.  II,  pj).  7(i«-788;  Vol. 
Ill, Ri.  Gi-6g,  198-218. 469-480.  565-582, 6O8-681 .  and  8ji-84i;  Vol.  IV.  pp.  582- 
SM.    Salbbur>-,  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  ;69-8io. 
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are  comparable  in  size  to  the  smaller  valley  glaciers.     An  ice<H 
is  thickest,  theoretically,  at  its  center,  and  thins  away  to  its  bordeA^ 
but  its  actual  thickness  is  influenced  by  the  topography  of  the  fstf 
face  beneath  it.     The  Greenland  ice-cap  rises  about  9,000  feet  aboA 
the  sea  toward  its  southern  end,  and  it  probably  rises  higher  in  tiB" 
unexplored  center  of  the  broader  part  of  the  island.    The  height  (■" 
the  rock  surface  beneath  the  ice  is  unknown,  but  it  is  unlikely  thlB 
it  averages  half  this  amount,  and  hence  the  ice  is  probably  >'Qn 
thick  at  its  center.  J 

Limits.  The  ice  of  a  glacier  is  always  moving  forward,  but  tiUm 
end  of  a  glacier  may  be  retreating,  advancing,  or  remaining  station* 
ary,  according  as  waste  exceeds,  falls  short  of,  or  equals  forwaiW 
movement.  The  position  of  the  lower  end  of  a  glacier  is  therefoiel 
determined  by  the  ratio  of  movement  to  waste.  Its  upper  end  ill 
generally  ill-defined.  In  a  superficial  sense,  it  is  where  the  ktl 
emerges  from  the  snow-field;  but  the  lower  limit  of  the  snow-fiddl 
is  ill-defined,  and  in  any  case  is  not  the  true  upper  limit  of  tliel 
glacier.  The  snow-field  is  really  an  ice-field  covered  with  snow,! 
and  there  is  movement  from  it  to  the  tongue  of  ice  in  the  valley.  I 
The  ice  so  moving  is,  in  reality,  a  part  of  the  glacier.  The  lower  end  1 
of  a  glacier  is  usually  free  from  snow  and  neve  in  summer,  but  its  I 
upper  end  is  covered  with  neve  or  snow,  and  finally  merges  into  the  I 
snow-field  without  ceasing  to  be  a  glacier.  The  term  glacier  is,  1 
however,  commonly  used  to  mean  merely  the  more  solid  portion  I 
outside  (below)  the  snow-field.  1 

Movement.  The  advance  of  a  glacier  is  too  slow,  as  a  rule,  to 
be  seen  from  day  to  day,  but  is  detected  in  other  ways.  If  its  end 
advances,  it  overrides  or  overturns  objects  which  were  in  front  of  1 
it,  or  it  moves  out  over  ground  previously  unoccupied.  But  even 
when  the  end  of  a  glacier  is  not  advancing,  movement  of  the  ice 
may  be  established  by  means  of  stakes  or  other  marks  on  its  surface. 
If  the  position  of  these  marks  relative  to  fixed  points  on  the  sides 
of  the  valley  is  noted,  they  are  found,  after  a  time,  to  have  moved 
down  the  valley. 

Rows  of  stakes  or  lines  of  stones  set  across  a  glacier  in  its  upper, 
middle  and  lower  portions  have  revealed  many  facts  concerning  the 
movement  of  the  ice.  Generally  speaking,  the  central  part  moves 
faster  than  the  sides,  and  the  top  faster  than  the  bottom.  In 
Switzerland  the  determined  rates  of  movement  range  from  one  01 
two  inches  to  four  feet  or  more  per  day.     Some  of  the  larger  glaciers 
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ler  regions  move  more  rapidly,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
glaciers  always  move  faster  than  small  ones.  The  Muir 
r  of  Alaska  has  been  found  to  move  some  seven  feet  per  day/ 
yme  of  the  glaciers  of  Greenland  move,  in  the  summer  time, 
So  feet  per  day;  but  these  rates  have  been  observed  only  where 
e  of  a  large  inland  area  crowds  down  into  a  comparatively 
s'  fiord,  and  debouches  into  the  sea,  and  there  only  in  the 
er.  In  the  case  of  the  glacier  with  the  highest  recorded 
er  rate  of  movement  (loo  feet  per  day),  the  advance  was 
\4  feet  a  day  in  April.  The  average  movement  of  the  border 
i  inland  ice  of  Greenland  is  very  small,  probably  less  than  a 

week. 

tnditioiis  affecting  rate  of  movement.  The  rate  of  glacier 
ntient  depends  on  (i)  the  depth  of  the  moving  ice,  (2)  the  slope 

surface  over  which  it  moves,  (3)  the  slope  of  the  upper  surface 

ice,  (4)  the  topography  of  its  bed,  (5)  the  temperature  of  the 
id  (6)  the  amount  of  water  it  contains.  Great  thickness,  steep 
,  smoothness  of  bed,  a  high  (for  ice)  temperature,  and  abund- 
)f  water,  favor  rapid  movement.     Since  some  of  these  condi- 

notably  temperature  and  amount  of  water,  vary  with  the 
1,  the  rate  of  movement  of  a  glacier  varies  during  the  year. 

conditions  vary  through  longer  periods  of  time,  and  cause 
ponding  variations  in  the  rate  of  movement, 
sloping  upper  surface  is  essential  to  glacier  motion,  and  the 
n  is  down-slope.  There  are  short  stretches  where  this  is  not 
Lse;  indeed  there  are  places  where  the  upper  surface  declines 
from  the  direction  of  motion,  as  where  the  ice  pushes  up  over 
11  in  its  bed;  but  such  cases  are  local  exceptions  and  do  not 
te  against  the  general  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  upper 
e  of  a  glacier  declines  in  the  direction  of  motion.  A  declining 
surface  is  less  necessary.  In  the  case  of  a  valley  glacier,  the 
:)es,  as  a  rule,  decline  in  the  direction  of  motion ;  but  the  deep 

in  rock  which  many  such  glaciers  leave  behind  them  when 
etreat,  show  that  the  bottom  of  a  valley  glacier  does  not  slope 
vard  at  all  points.  In  the  great  continental  glaciers  of  recent 
;ic  times,  the  ice  moved  up  slopes  for  scores,  and  even  hundreds 
es;  but  in  all  such  cases,  the  prevailing  slope  of  the  upper  sur- 
'as  down  in  the  direction  of  movement. 
ictuations  of  glaciers.  The  lower  ends  of  glaciers  advance 
eid.    Natl.  Geog.  Mag.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  44. 
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ml  ri-iTX'ai  nt  inti'naU'.  and  the  poriiids  of  advance  follow  a  suc- 
i»io«  oi  jv.irs  when  the  snowfall  was  heavy  and  the  temperatuR 
iw,  wliilc  Ow  iHTJiiis  of  rctreal  follow  years  when  the  snon'fall 
as  light  and  the  temperature 
above  normal.  The  periods  of 
advance  and  retreat  lag  behind 
the  periods  of  hea\y  and  light 
snowfd!!,  re^pecti^■ely,  by  sotat 
ye^rs,  and  a  long  glacier  re- 
5Tv.':;c>   less  prtmiptly  than  i 

likeoesses  and  xaiSkt- 
nesses  of  gladers  and  riven. 
5".;7*.  r  -^jn-fis  of  bed,  and 
%  :'.-~.t  j.rc\"  the  movement  01 
£.j.;:irs  >.  rr.cwhat  as  thej- af- 
ii-::  '.'~z  =i;vc:r.ent  of  rivei^ 
T.-:  :;--..:rj:-re  of  water,  on 
:-:  .-.r:r  hir.i.  has  littleeffect 
.  v:  ■■  ■f .  " .  >; ', ;  =g  as  it  remain* 
--  -  :;?  :_;  :he  effect  oi 
:;-■.■;-:.:_•;  ;-  '.he  n-.otion  of 
.-  .-.■  "J.-;.  In  many 
::  >:-.     .7    ■-•i-i.    ;he    temperi- 

■-•■:      -.   C:-':T  •^^,-'~   ihc  wattT 

:■;    .■■  .:;■.:■;■  :i,  -    i:,  j«ni5to 

:.;   ■■■:  :■•.::    i,--.  ri- .ietermin- 

;     .  -i-    .i  -   -r-^-t.    IB 


..   :.; 

i:j-:_j«ri  later. 
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T-  L-  i-  clongatt 

.:  s.:r 

;j.— -  iie  fashion. 

•:■-■'-: 
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^ti=i.;.re  rapid 
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rr.aiir.     These 
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and  other  likenesses,  some  o{  which  are  apparent  rather  than  real, 
pave  rise  to  the  view  that  glacier  ice  moves  like  a  stiff,  viscous 
liquid. 

But  while  the  points  of  likeness  between  glaciers  and  rivers  are 
several,  their  diflerences  are  numerous  and  significant.  The  most 
ob\ious  difference  is  the  fact  that  the  glacier  is  fractured  readily, 
as  the  numerous  gaping  crevasses  on  many  glaciers  show.  Some 
of  the  crevasses  are  longitudinal,  some  are  transverse,  and  some 
are  oblique.     In   the   case   of  arctic  glaciers,  longitudinal  crev- 


i  change  in  firacli;  of  bed. 


assing  is  especially  conspicuous.  Crevasses  appear  to  be  de- 
veloped wherever  there  is  appreciable  tension,  and  the  causes 
of  tension  are  many.  An  obvious  cause  is  an  abrupt  increase  of 
gradient  in  the  bed  (Fig.  137).  If  the  change  of  gradient  is  con- 
siderable, an  ice-fall  or  cascade  results,  and  the  ice  may  be  greatly 
riven.  Some  of  the  transverse  crevasses  at  the  margins  appear 
to  be  the  result  of  tension  de\eloped  on  curves.  01)li(|ue  cre\asses 
on  the  surface  near  the  sides  are  commonly  ascribed  to  the  tension 
between  the  faster-moving  center  and  the  slower-moving  margins, 
and  in  like  manner  cracks  that  rise  obliquely  from  the  bottom  are 
attributed  to  the  tension  between  the  faster- moving  parts  above 
and  the  slower-moving  parts  below.  All  crevasses  indicate  strains. 
Liquids,  whose  pressures  are  equal  in  all  directions,  show  nothing 
analogous  to  crevassing.  Longitudinal  crevasses  may  atlect  both 
the  narrow  part  of  a  glacier  and  its  deploying  end,  and  are  the  result 
of  tension  developed  by  movement  within  the  ice  itseK,  to  Ns^xluti, 
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>:rAck?  ^z>-x  that  the  glzcter is 

lir.z  evtz  ver>-  m-xleiaie  straiiB 
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srUders  are  affected 
i  dii9<j$«i  i::  the  lorm  of  belts  ot 
-!-»j:h^/    Fij;.  158'.    Tbt 
_:  s.^i«:t  doniiKi  may  be 

»  .  '.-zur.z^.     mfJial.     or    tn- 

•ijitj.'.  A  Iiitcrjl  moraim 
U  ^ry  cocfiderable  acni- 
~wLitioii  of  debris  in  a 
^<It  '^c  the  side  of  a  gla- 
cier. A  Midiijl  moritint 
if  ^  similar  accumulft- 
ti-jc  It  some  distance 
i~}m  the  ma^sins,  but 
:i>;'t  cecesiariiy  in  or  eva 
::<:dr  the  middle.  Then 
:::^y  be  several  medial 
—"mines  on  one  ^ader. 
1=  -iliey  glaciers,  the 
::tr i.'t  i^rminjl  moraine 
mjy  connect  two  latenl 
n-.rimes.  making  a  loop 
r-_c2hiy  concentric  with 
the  end  of  the  glacier. 
Besides  the  surfa<;e  mo- 
riises.  there  may  be 
ica:tered  bowlders  and 
citi  of  rock  of  \-ariou5 
o;.'dr^  material,  there  is  in 
:n.i-v-!!  'jpcn  the  ice. 
.:cofis  on  the  ice  affects  its 
•j-.-J.nji  ■:(  the  ice  beneath  and  about 
'utt;  rv;i.iiiy  than  the  ice.  A  thia 
^.!rfIn.■'j  Lhruugh  by  the  sun*srays, 
■j.-i^.  just  as  a  piece  of  black  doth 
■■  ■!  KJt.  r-^ck  is  a  poor  conductor, 
iLi^k   iijsb  01  stone  is  not  warmed 
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.nd  the  ke  beneath,  being  protected  from  the  sun,  is 
s  rapidly  than  that  around  it.  The  result  is  that  the 
esently  stands  on  a  protuberance  of  ice  (Fig.  i.iq).  When 
d  becomes  high,  the  obUque  rays  of  the  sun  and  the 
jrrounding 
;   to  waste 


Fig.  139.     A  glacial  tabic  due  to  the  protection  of 
me  ke  beneath  the  flat  stonefrom  thcraj-sof  thcsun. 
•-I         iL        Taldfre  Glacier. 

below  the 

Debris  carried  by  a  glacier  is  not  restricted  to  its  upper 
Debris  near  the  bottom  is  in  some  cases  so  abundant,  espe- 

the  ends  and  edges  of  the  ice,  that  it  is  difficult  to  locate 
1  of  the  glacier;  for  between  the  moving  ice  which  is  full 
ind  the  stationary  debris  which  is  full  of  ice,  there  seems 
plete  gradation.  The  debris  in  the  lower  part  of  arctic 
id  to  some  extent  of  others,  is  in  many  cases  disposed  in 
,  between  layers  of  clean  ice.  Debris  also  occurs  to  some 
he  ice  far  above  its  base,  in  some  places  in  s\\«;e\.%  ■iniXu 


ici',  and  hiilcs  i>r  "wdis"  in  the  rock  beneath.  Much  of  thesurfan 
water  sinks  into  the  ice  without  forming  streams.  The  depth  to 
which  waler  penetrates  is  undetermined  by  observation,  but  it 
doui)tless  goes  di)wn  to  the  zone  of  constant  temperature  in  all  cases, 
and  sliil  lower  where  there  are  crevasses,  and  where  the  tcmperatuR 
is  not  below  freezing. 

Once  within  the  glacier,  the  course  of  the  water  is  variaWa 
Exceptionally  it  follows  definite  englacial  channels,  as  shown  by 
the  springs  and  streams  which  issue  from  some  glaciers  abo\fe  their 
bottoms.  More  commonly  it  descends  or  moves  forward  througb 
the  irregular  oi>enings  which  the  accidents  of  motion  have  made. 
If  it  reaches  a  level  where  the  temperature  is  below  32°  it  freeze*. 
Otherwise  it  remains  in  cavities  or  descends  to  the  bottom.    The 
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r  produced  by  melting  within  the  glacier  probably  follows  a 
ar  course.  So  far  as  these  waters  descend  to  the  bottom,  they 
those  produced  by  basal  melting,  and  issue  from  the  glacier  with 
1.  In  some  alpine  glaciers,  the 
:rs  beneath  the  ice  unite  in 
Timon  stream  in  the  axis  of  the 
'y,  and  hollow  out  a  tunnel 
he  bottom  of  the  ice.  The 
oe  River  is  already  a  consider- 

strcam  where  it  issues  from 
ath  the  glacier.  In  high  lati- 
s,  subglaciai  tunnels  arc  not 
[non,  and  the  drainage  is  in 
ims  along  the  sides  of  the  gla- 
,  or  through  the  debris  beneath 
about  them. 

Lt  the  end  of  the  glacier,  all 
:rs,  whether  they  have  been 
i^lactal,  englacial,  or  subglaciai, 
B  to  bear  away  the  silt,  sand, 
el,  and  even  small  bowlders  set 
from  the  ice,  and  to  spread  them 
elts  along  the  border  of  the  ice, 
L  trains  stretching  down  the  vai- 

below,  forming  glacio-Jluvial 
>sits. 

The  structure  and  the  motion  of 
er  ice  have  been  the  subject  of 
h  discussion.  Though  univer- 
igreement  concerning  them  has 
jeen  reached,  a  brief  outline  of 
tion  also  is  made  of  other  views,  some  of  which  are  still  held 
arious  geologists. 

THE   STRUCTURE   OF    GLACIER   ICE 

Tie  key  to  the  structure  and  motii/n  o(  glacier  ice  is  baaed  on  the  vievi  that  a 
r  Es  a  mass  of  crystalline  rock  of  the  purest  and  simplest  type  known.  It  is 
of  a  single  simple  mineral,  ice,  which  is  alwa>-s  crystalline.  It  differs  from 
rock  chiefly  in  that  its  one  mineral  is  liquefied  at  a  low  temperature, 
he  dcwlofiment  of  ice  from  snow.  The  fundamental  conception  of  a 
r  b  best  devdoptxi  by  tracing  the  growih  of  its  conslilucal  crysUX?..    '^iVcti" 


Fig.  :4i.  A  part  of  the  vertical 
si(!c  of  a  North  Greenland  glacier. 
The  vertical  or  even  overhanging 
faces  are  in  some  cases  more  than 
100  feet  high. 

e  of  the  current  \iews  is  added. 
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water  soliclitk's  from  thr  wapor  of  the  atmosi)htTej  it  takes  the  form  of  separate 
crystals  (Fig.  142).     The  flakes  arc  rarely  perfect,  but  they  are  always  cr>'stals- 
Snow  crystals  may  continue  to  grow  so  long  as  they  are  in  the  atmosphere;  or 
rhe  air  is  warm  or  dry  they  shrink,  from  melting  or  evaporation.    WTien  they 
the  ground,  the  processes  of  growth  and  shrinking  continue,  and  the  ci 
increase  or  decrease  according  to  circumstances. 

A  glacier  is  a  colossal  aggregation  of  crystals  grown  from  snowflakes  to  grani 
of  greater  size  and  more  compact  form.  The  microscopic  study  of  snowflakes  shofft 
how  they  change  from  flakes  to  granules.  The  slender  points  and  angles  of  new- 
fallen  flakes  melt  and  evajwrate  more  than  the  central  portions.  The  water 
(and  doubtless  the  water  vapor)  thus  formed  gathers  about  the  centers  of  the  Qakes 
and,  if  the  temperature  is  right,  freezes  there. 

These  arc  flrst  steps  toward  the  pronounced  granulation  of  snow  which  ha* 
lain  long  on  the  ground.  Measured  from  day  to  day,  the  larger  granules  beneath 
the  surface  of  coarse-grained  snow  are  found  to  be  growing.  When  the  tempcT' 
ature  of  the  atmos|)hcrc  is  al)ovc  the  melting-point,  the  growth  is  faster  than  wfa0B- 
thc  air  is  colder,  but  there  is  an  inrrcasr  in  th:.  average  size  of  the  gruntilcs,  ami'0:' 
d.rrcasf  in  their  number,  under  all  conditions  of  temperature.  Part  of  the  im 
of  the  larger  granules  apjjears  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  ones;  part  doullr*-i 
less  comes  from  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  which  penetrates  the  snow  anif  "^ 
condenses  tiiere,  and  |)art  from  the  descent  of  water  due  to  surface  melting 

Deep  beneath  the  surface  of  a  large  body  of  snow,  the  larger  part  of  the  growth    . 
of  the  large  granules  is  probably  at  the  exjK'nse  of  the  small  ones.     To  understand    ■ 
how  this  takes  i)lacc,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  free  surface  of  every  granule  h 
constantly  throwing  off  particles  of  water-vapor  (i.  e.,  evajwrating);  that  the  rate     ^ 
of  e\ai>oralinn  increases  with  the  shari)ness  of  the  cur\'C  of  the  surface,  and  that 
the  smaller  the  particles,  the  sharper  the  cur\'e;  that  the  surface  of  a  granule  is 
liable  to  r<?(  ei\-e  and  retain  molecules  evaporated  from  other  granules,  and  that, 
other  thini^s  being  ejiuai,  the  retention  of  [)articles  is  most  common  on  surfaces 
of  least  (urvalure.     It  follows  that  the  larger  granules  of  less  curvature  \vill  loflC 
lis>  and  gain  more,  on  the  average,  than  the  smaller  granules.     The  result  is  that 
the  larger  granules  grow  at  the  ex|)ense  of  the  smaller. 

.\notluT  failor  alTei  ting  the  growth  of  granules  is  pressure  and  tension,  Ths 
granules  aie  voinpressed  at  their  points  of  (ontart.  and  under  tension  elsewhere. 
Ten>ion  in:  rea-cs  tiie  tendencx'  to  e\aporatiion.  and  the  capillary  spaces  adjacent 
to  tlu?  points  of  contact  probably  favor  condensation.  Pressure  reduces  the 
melling-|)oirii.  while  tensi«)n  raises  it.  Though  the  elTect  of  this  is  slight,  it  is  to 
be  correiaU'd  wiih  the  miuh  more  important  fact  that  rompression  produces  heiU 
which  may  bring  the  temperature  oi  the  ice  to  tiie  melting  temperature  at  some 
points,  while  tension  m;iy  re<liive  it  lo  »)r  below  freezing  temperature  at  adjacent 
points.  Then'  i>  therefore  a  tendiMuy  for  the  ice  lo  mil  «//  points  of  contact  ^wi 
compression,  iiii-.i  for  Ihr  'Ufilrr  so  produeed  lo  rrfrni  •  at  adjaernt  points  where  Ikt 
surfaces  of  }^r>iuulrs  are  uiidrr  Irnsion.  Tliis  procc^-  becomes  elTeclive  beneath  a 
considerabli*  boMy  of  snow,  and  hi-re  the  granules  gra<lually  lose  the  spheroidal 
form  assumed  in  the  early  stages  of  granulation,  and  be< ome  irregular  iM)lyhcdions, 
interlocked  into  a  mass  of  more  or  less  solid  ice. 

Whether  these  j>rocessi's  furnish  an  adec|uaie  explanation  of  the  changes  or 
not,  all  gradations  may  be  observed  from  snowflakes  lo  granular  neve,  and  thence 
lo  the  ^Tjnulo  of  glacier  ice,  ranging  in   si/.e  up   ii)  that  of  walnuts,  and  own 


SNOWi-LAKKS 


Fig.  142.     I'huUiKriiiilia  111  smiivilakv,-.,  I'lil.irtn 
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beyond.  In  coherence,  these  aggregations  vary  from  the  n6v6  stage,  where  the  ; 
grains  are  small  and  spheroidal,  to  the  ice  stage,  where  the  cohesion  is  stroQf  j 
through  the  interlocking  growths  of  the  large  granules.  i 

MOTION   OF   GLACIER   ICE  ^ 

Rotation  and  sliding  of  granules.  There  seems  to  be  no  escape  from  the  con- 
clusion that  the  primal  cause  of  glacier  motion  is  one  which  may  operate  even 
imder  the  relatively  low  temperatures,  the  relatively  dry  conditions,  and  the 
relatively  granular  textures  at  the  heads  of  glaciers.  These  considerations  lead  to 
the  view  that  movement  there  takes  place  by  the  movements  of  the  grains  upoa 
one  another.  While  they  are  in  the  spheroidal  form,  as  in  the  n^v6,  this  woidd 
not  seem  to  be  diflicult.  They  may  rotate  and  slide  over  each  other  as  the  wdgbt 
of  the  neve  increases,  and  the  motion  between  the  granules  might  be  companbk 
to  that  between  shot  in  great  quantities  in  similar  positions.  The  amount  d 
motion  required  of  an  individual  granule  is  surprisingly  small.  In  order  to  accouHt 
for  a  movement  of  three  feet  per  day  in  a  glacier  six  miles  long,  the  mean  motioi 
of  the  average  granule  relative  to  its  neighbor  would  be  roundly,  to^oif  of  itsom 
diameter  jxt  day;  in  other  words,  it  should  cJiange  its  rclatiwis  to  its  neighbon\Si 
the  extent  of  its  diameter  once  in  about  thirty  years.  A  change  of  such  slownos 
under  the  conditions  of  granular  alteration  can  scarcely  be  thought  improbable. 

Melting  and  freezing.  After  the  granules  become  interlocked,  as  in  the  body 
of  the  glacier  below  the  n6v6  field,  rotation  and  sliding  must  be  more  difficult 
Then,  if  not  earlier,  the  movement  between  granules  is  supposed  to  be  effected 
chiefly  by  the  temporary  i)assage  of  minute  portions  of  the  granules  into  the  flmd 
form  at  points  of  greatest  compression,  the  transfer  of  the  water  thus  produced  to 
adjoining  points,  and  its  rcsoliditkation.  The  points  of  greatest  compression  are 
obviously  those  whose  yielding  most  promotes  motion,  and  the  successive  yielding 
of  |X)ints  which  come  in  succession  to  oppose  motion  most  (and  thus  to  receive  the 
greatest  stresses),  permits  continuous  motion.  Tt  is  only  necessary  to  assume  that 
the  gravity  of  the  accumulated  mass  is  sufl'iricnt  to  produce  a  little  temporary 
liciucfaclion  at  the  points  of  greatest  stress,  the  result  being  accomplished  not  so 
much  by  the  lowering  of  the  melting-i)oint  as  by  the  development  of  heat  by 
pressure.     This  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  single  element  in  glacier  motion. 

This  conception  of  glacial  movement  involves  the  momentary  liquefaction  of 
minute  portions  of  the  ire,  while  the  mass  as  a  whole  remains  rigid,  as  its  crystalline 
nature  rccjuircs.  Instead  of  assigning  a  slow  viscous  fluidity  like  that  of  asphalt 
to  the  li-hole  mass,  whii  h  seems  inconsistent  with  its  cr>'stalline  character,  it  assigns 
a  free  fluidity,  momentarily,  to  a  succession  of  i)arlit  Ics  that  form  only  a  minute 
fraction  of  the  whole  at  any  instant.  This  concei)ti()n  is  consistent  with  the  reten- 
tion of  the  granular  condition  of  the  ice,  with  its  rigidity  and  brittleness,  and  with 
its  strictly  crystalline  character,  a  character  which  a  viscous  liquid  does  not  possess, 
however  much  its  high  viscosity  may  make  it  resemble  a  rigid  body. 

Aeeumulated  motion  in  terminal  part  of  glaeicr.  However  slight  the  relative 
motion  of  one  granule  on  its  neighbor,  the  granules  in  any  part  of  a  glacier  partake 
in  the  accumulated  motion  o{  all  parts  nearer  the  source,  and  hence  all  except  those 
at  the  head  are  thrust  foncard.  Herein  appears  to  lie  the  distinctive  nature  of 
glacial  movement.     iOach  part  of  a  stream  of  water  feels  (i)  the  hydrostatic  pres- 

*  For  fuller  discussion,  see  the  authors'  Geologi<.  Processes^  pp.  308-321. 
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of  neighboring  parts  (theoretically  equal  in  all  directions),  and  (i)  the  mo- 
urn of  motion,  but  net  Ike  tkrusl  of  the  water  up  stream.  Thb  is  probably  oqc 
e  fundamental  difierences  between  water  flow  and  glacier  motion, 
^va  streams  are  good  examples  of  viscous  fluids  flowing  in  masses  comparable 
ose  of  glaciers,  on  similar  slopes,  and,  in  the  last  stages  of  motion,  at  similar 
;  but  their  special  modes  of  flow  and  their  effects  on  the  Hdcs  and  bottoms  of 
paths  are  radically  different  from  those  of  glaciers.  Forceful  ahraaon,  and 
Tilarly  the  rigid  holding  of  imbedded  stones  which  score  and  groove  the  rode 
tfa,  ja  unknown  in  lava  streams,  and  is  scarcely  conceivable.    There  is,  so 


Si)iti!l>crKcn  gliu-icT.     (H.imberR.) 


as  we  know,  no  experimental  or  natural  evidence  that  any  viscous  fluid,  in  the 
linary  sense  of  that  term,  detaches  and  picks  up  fragments  and  holds  them  firmly 
graving  tools  in  its  base  so  as  to  cut  deep,  long,  straight  grooves  in  the  hard 
ttom  over  which  it  flows.  It  would  seem  that  compeli:ncy  on  the  part  of  a 
cous  body  to  do  this  peculiar  class  of  work  so  distinctive  of  glaciers  should  be 
nonstrated  before  the  viscous  theory  of  glacial  movement  is  accepted  as  even  a 
xl  working  hypothesis.  In  contrast  with  viscous  movement,  it  is  conceived  that 
Racier  is  thrust  forward  rigidly  by  internal  elongation,  and  that  it  is  sheared 
dbly  over  its  skies  and  bottoms,  leaving  its  distinctive  marks  upon  them. 

Shearing.  In  the  terminal  part  of  a  glacier,  where  the  thrusts  are  greatest, 
ere  tl^e  granules  are  fewest  and  their  interlocking  most  intimate,  shearing  lakes 
cc  within  the  ice.  This  is  illustrated  by  Figs.  143  and  144.  The  shearing  re- 
U  in  the  foliation  of  the  ice,  and  in  the  dragging  of  debris  along  the  planes  of 
ar.  Shearing  is  obsiTvcd  chiefly  where  the  ice  below  the  plane  of  shearing  is 
itected  more  or  less  from  the  force  of  ihc  thrust,  aa  inlhclecolaWiQima=&(iV 
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debris.  1 1  perhaps  occurs  also  at  the  top  of  the  basal  zone  of  ice  so  loaded  witk 
d£bris  that  it  is  ini'npablu  of  ready  movement'. 

It  is  probable,  also,  that  sharp  diffcrcnliiil  strains  and  shearing  are  developed 
atthelcvel  where  the  surface  water  of  Ihcwarm  season,  sinkini!  into  the  ice,  reaiho 
the  zone  of  frceKins;  fur  the  expansion  whiih  attends  the  frcczinf;  may  cause  Ox 
expanding  layer  to  shear  over  the  part  below.  As  the  level  of  freezing  descends 
vith  the  advance  of  the  warm  season,  the  zone  of  sheariiw  sinlu. 

ICxjiansion  al  the  wine  where  descendinK  waler  freezes  not  only  leads  to  shrar, 
but  to  the  dc\'t'lu]iment  of  surface  cracks,  for  the  surface  is  strctchecl  as  the  zane 
Ijelow  expands.  In  the  course  of  years,  tlic  iraiks  develojied  in  this  way  may 
become  wide  crevasses,  limited  bcjow  by  the  depth  of  the  zone  of  freezing  in 

High  Irmper-ilurc  anil  ii.-alrr.  Toward  the  lower  end  <i\  a  planer,  the  higher 
temiwrature  and  ihe  greater  at>undanccof  water  lend  theiraid  to  the  fundamental 
elements  of  movement.  During  the  worm  season,  the  ice  here  is  bathed  in  water 
all  the  time,  so  (hat  the  nccessarj-  changes  in  the  ciystuls  arc  facilitated.  Under 
these  conditions,  movement  takes  place  more  readily  than  in  the  drier,  colder  and 
more  oiwn.  cranular  i(v  of  lower  tem)>cniture,  near  the  source  of  the  glacier, 

AppticntioH.  The  co-o|)craliun  of  these  sevtTal  factors  appears  lo  cxpkin  the 
pcculbrities  of  jclaciul  nuivcmenl.  In  reition.s  of  intense  cold,  where  a  dry  state 
and  low  leniiKTalure  prevail,  as  in  the  heart  of  (.Ireeliland,  the  snow-ice  mass  may 
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attain  extraordinary  thickness.  Here  the  burden  of  movement  seems  to  be  thrown 
almost  wholly  on  compression,  with  the  slight  aid  of  molecular  changes  due  to 
inicrnal  evaporation.  Since  the  temperature  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ice  is  very 
low  nnwt  of  each  year,  the  compression  must  be  great  before  it  becomes  effective 
in  melting;  hence  the  great  thickness  of  ice  necessary  before  motion  is  considerable. 
Similar  conditions  affect  the  heads  of  Alpine  glacier^,  though  here  the  high  gradients 
favor  motion  among  the  granules  of  ice.  In  the  lower  reaches  of  Alpine  glaciers, 
where  the  temperatures  are  near  the  melting-point,  and  where  the  ice  is  bathed  in 
water  much  of  the  time,  movement  may  take  place  in  ice  which  is  thin  and  compact. 
If  the  \iews  here  presented  are  correct,  there  is  also,  at  all  points  below  the 
source,  the  co-operation  of  rigid  thrust  from  behind,  with  the  tendency  of  the  mass 
to  move  on  its  own  account.  The  latter  is  controlled  by  gravity,  and  conforms 
in  its  results  to  laws  of  liquid  flow.  The  former  is  a  mechanical  thrust.  This 
thrust  is  different  from  the  pressure  of  the  upper  part  of  a  liquid  stream  on  the 
lower  part,  because  it  is  transmitted  through  a  body  whose  rigidity  is  effective, 
whOe  the  latter  is  transmitted  on  the  hydrostatic  principle  of  equal  pressure  in  all 
directions.    Thrust  would  be  most  effective  toward  the  end  or  edge  of  a  glacier. 

Corroborative  phenomena.  The  conception  of  the  glacier  and  its  movement 
h«e  presented  explains  some  of  the  anomalies  that  otherwise  seem  paradoxical. 
If  the  ice  is  alwa}*^  a  rigid  body  which  yields  only  as  its  interlocking  granules 
change  their  form  by  loss  and  gain,  a  rigid  hold  on  the  imbedded  rock  at  some 
limes,  and  a  yielding  hold  at  others,  is  intelligible.  Stones  in  the  base  of  a  glacier 
may  be  held  with  great  rigidity  when  the  ice  is  dry,  scoring  the  bottom  with  much 
forve,  while  they  may  be  rotated  with  relative  ease  when  the  ice  is  wet.  In  short, 
the  relation  of  the  ice  to  the  bowlders  in  its  bottom  varies  radically  according  to  its 
dnuess  and  temperature.  A  dry  glacier  is  a  rigid  glacier.  A  dry  glacier  is  ncccs- 
M^y  cold,  and  a  cold  glacier  is  necessarily  dry. 

It  is  difficult  to  e.\plain  the  furrows  and  grooves  cut  by  glaciers  in  firm  rock  if 
the  ice  is  so  >'ielding  as  to  flow  under  its  owti  weight  on  a  surface  which  is  almost 
flat.  If  the  mass  is  really  viscous,  its  hold  on  its  imbedded  debris  should  also  be 
^"iscous.  and  a  bowlder  in  the  bottom  should  be  rotated  in  the  yielding  mass  when 
its  bwer  point  catches  on  the  rock  beneath,  instead  of  being  held  firmly  while  a 
?rDove  is  cut.  This  is  especially  to  the  |x>int  since  viscous  fluids  flow  by  a  partially 
rotary  movement. 

On  the  view  here  presented,  a  glacier  should  Ix;  more  rigid  in  winter  than  in 
sununer.  The  total  thickness  of  a  glacier  should  experience  this  rigidity  of  winter 
at  its  ends  and  edges,  where  the  ice  is  thin  enough  t<;  permit  the  low  temperature 
to  affect  its  bottom.  The  motion  in  these  parts  during  the  winter  is,  therefore,  very 
unall. 

In  this  view,  also,  may  be  found  an  explanation  of  the  movement  of  glaciers 
or  considerable  distances  up-slope,  even  when  the  surface  of  the  ice,  as  well  as  its 
cd,  is  inclined  backwards.  So  far  does  this  go,  that  a  few  superglacial  streams 
m  for  some  distance  backwards^  i.  e.,  toward  the  heads  of  the  glaciers,  while  in 
ther  places  surface  waters  are  collected  into  ponds  and  lakelets.  Such  a  sIojmi 
•  the  surface  of  ice  is  not  difficult  to  understand  if  the  movement  is  due  to  thrust 
om  behind,  or  if  it  is  occasioned  by  internal  cr>'stalline  changes  acting  on  a  rigid 
xly;  but  it  must  be  regarded  as  ver>'  remarkable  if  the  movement  of  the  ice  is 
:at  of  a  fluid  body,  no  matter  how  viscous,  for  the  length  of  the  acclivity  is  in  some 
^es  several  times  the  thickness  of  the  ice.     Crevassing  and  oiher  evvdKirLC^^  oi 
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brittlcness  and  rigidity  find  a  ready  duddation  under  the  view  that  ice  is  reaDrl 
a  solid  body  at  all  times,  and  that  its  apparent  fluency  is  due  to  the  momentaiyl 
fluidity  of  iunall  ]X)rtions  of  its  ma.ss  assumed  in  succession  as  compression  demandLa 

In  addition  to  the  amsidemtions  already  adduced,  it  may  be  urged  that  a  I 
glacier  does  not  flow  as  a  stiff  liquid  because  its  granules  are  not  habitually  dran  I- 
out  into  elongated  f<jrms,  as  are  caNnties  in  lavas,  and  plastic  lumps  in  \isc(Mfl 
b<xlies.     Flo  wage  lines  comparable  to  those  in  lavas  are  unknown  in  glaciers.      m 

All  this  is  strictly  consistent  with  our  primary  thesis,  that  a  glacier  is  cr>'sta]fiv  ■ 
rock  of  the  purest  and  simf)lest  t>'pe,  and  that  it  never  has  other  than  the  cr\'stalliiie  I 
state.    This  strictly  cr>'stalline  character  is  incompatible  with  viscous  liquidity.    I 

Other  vird's  of  gla<:i(r  motion.  While  these  views  of  glacial  motion  seoi  I 
to  us  to  accord  l>est  with  the  known  facts,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  established  I 
in  s<'ientific  opinion,  or  as  the  views  most  commonly  held.  The  main  altematitt  I 
interpretations  that  have  been  entertained  are  the  following:  I 

(i)  In  the  early  days  of  glacial  studies  De  Saussurc  thought  that  glacien  I 
.slid  Inxlily  on  their  beds.  I 

(2)  Chan>cntier  and  Agassiz  referred  the  movement  to  the  exixinsion  d  I 
descending  water  freezing  within  the  glacier.  I 

(^)  Rendu  and  Forbes,  followed  by  many  modem  writers,  believed  ice  to  be  I 
viscous,  and  that  in  sulVioiently  large  masses  it  flows  imder  the  influence  of  itsoui  I 
weight,  like  pilch  or  asphalt.  1 

(4)  Others,  realizing  the  fundamental  difference*  between  crystalline  ice  and  i 
a  trui*  viscous  body,  have  fallen  back  on  a  vague  notion  of  plasticity,  which  scarcely  1 
amounts  to  a  (It-rniite  hypothesis  at  all.  t 

(5)  Tyndall  urged  thai  the  movement  was  accomplished  by  minute  rept'ated   j 
fracturing  and  rcgdation,  a|)|)ealing  to  the  fact  that  broken  picnres  of  ice  slightly   j 
pressed  t^gctluT  at  nu'liiug  leniperatures  freeze  together,  but  neglecting  the  fact 
that  this  wtuild  (lestn)y  the  integrity  of  the  crystals. 

{U)     .Mo^elcy  assigned  the  movement  to  a  bodily  expansion  and  contractioD 
of  the  glacier,  analogous  to  the  creeping  of  a  mass  of  lead  on  a  roof. 

(7)  Janu's  Thonipson  demonstrated  that  i)ressure  lowers  the  melting-polnt- 
and  while  this  elTect  is  so  small  as  probably  to  be  ineffectual,  it  is  correlated  with 
the  very  important  fact  that  compression,  by  generating  heat,  may  cause  meltingi 
which  is  not  the  case  in  most  other  rocks.  He  recognized  that  under  pressure 
partial  liquefaction  took  [)lace,  that  the  water  so  liberated  might  be  rcfrozcn  as 
it  e^aped  from  prc>;surc,  and  api>ears  to  have  regarded  this  as  a  vital  factor. 

(S)  C'rvill  hclil  thai  the  movement  was  due  to  a  consecutive  series  of  molecular 
changi"^  somewhat  like  the  chain  of  chemical  combinations  in  ele<.'tn")lysis. 

(o)  llui^i,  Kli  de  Beaumont,  Henin,  Forel.  and  others  thought  that  the 
gn)wth  of  the  granules  was  the  leading  factor  in  ice  movement. 

[\o)  Mil'onncI  and  Miigge  have  made  the  gliding  planes  of  the  ice  cr>'stals 
ser\e  an  important  function  in  glacial  movement. 

It  will  Ik*  seen  that  the  principle  of  partial  liquefaction  for  which  Thompson 
laid  the  l)a>is,  the  crystallization  of  descending  water  urgcnl  by  Charpcntier  and 
A>ias>i/,  and  the  granular  growth  on  which  Hugi.  Beaumont.  Forel,  and  others 
fouuvled  their  hyiHuhescs.  are  ino>r[H>rated  in  the  view  already  presented.  Prob- 
able the  agencies  on  which  some  of  the  i>tluT  views  are  based  may  also  be  partid- 
]>ant>  in  [mnlucing  glacial  motion,  in  some  places  as  incidental  factors,  and  in  others 
jH:rlia]>s  as  im}H>rtant  ones. 
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THE   WORK  OF   GLACIERS 

Erosion 

Glaciers  abrade  the  valleys  through  which  they  pass,  carry  for- 
ward the  material  which  they  remove  from  the  surface,  and  wear, 
grind,  and  idtimately  deposit  it.  Like  other  agents  of  gradation, 
their  work  includes  erosion,  transportation,  and  deposition. 

Getting  load*  If  the  snow-field  which  is  to  become  a  glacier 
accumulates  on  a  rough  surface  covered  with  rock  debris,  the  glacier 
has  a  basal  load  when  it  begins  to  move,  for  the  snow  covers,  sur- 
roimds,  and  includes  such  loose  blocks  of  rock  as  project  above  the 
general  surface,  and  envelops  all  projecting  points  of  rock  within  its 
field.  When  the  ice  begins  to  move,  it  carries  forward  this  debris 
in  its  bottom,  and  tears  off  the  weak  points  of  rock  which  project  up 
into  it.  In  addition  to  the  basal,  and  sub-glacial  load  which  the 
glacier  has  at  the  outset,  there  may  be  surface  debris  which  has 
fallen  on  the  snow  or  ice  from  cliffs  above.  If  debris  descending  to 
the  glacier  in  this  way  is  unburied,  it  is  superglacial,  but  if  it  has  been 
buried  by  subsequent  falls  of  snow,  it  is  englacial. 

Once  in  movement,  the  ice  not  only  moves  the  debris  to  which  it 
was  originally  attached,  but  it'  gathers  new  load,  partly  by  the  rasp- 
ing effect  of  its  rock-shod  bottom,  and  partly  by  its  power  of  pluck- 
ing off  or  quarrying  out  considerable  blocks  of  rock  from  its  sides 
and  bottom.  This  plucking  process  is  at  its  best  where  the  ice  passes 
over  cliffs  of  jointed  rock,  but  is  not  confined  to  such  situations. 
The  steep  bed  of  a  valley  glacier  may  be  worn  more  by  plucking 
than  by  rasping.  The  advancing  ice  gets  some  material,  too,  espe- 
cially loose  debris,  by  freezing  to  it,  for  the  water  in  the  soil  freezes 
and  becomes  continuous  with  the  ice  above,  and  moves  with  it. 
Superglacial  material  may  be  acquired  during  movement,  as  well  as 
before  it,  by  the  fall  of  debris  from  cliffs,  or  by  the  descent  of  ava- 
lanches. 

Conditions  influencing  rate  of  erosion,  (i)  Ice  wears  a  flat 
surface  relatively  little,  since  there  is  little  for  it  to  get  hold  of. 
Glaciers  have  been  known  to  override  such  a  surface,  burying  its 
soil  and  more  or  less  of  its  herbaceous  vegetation.  Erosion  is  at  its 
maximum,  so  far  as  influenced  by  topography,  when  the  surface  is 
rough  enough  to  offer  notable  catchment  for  the  base  of  the  ice,  but 
not  so  rough  as  to  impede  its  motion  seriously.  Other  conditions 
which  influence  glacial  erosion  are  (2)  the  amount  o{  loose  ot  sW^vVj 
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attached  debris  on  the  surface;  (3)  the  slope  of  the  surface;  {^) 
thickness  of  the  ice;  (5)  its  rate  of  movement;  (6)  the  resistai 
the  rock;  and  (7)  the  amount  and  kind  of  debris  the  ice 
The  effect  of  most  of  these  conditions  is  evident,  but  the  last  (vA 
call  for  a  word  of  explanation. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  resistance  of  the  rock,  it  should  be  noted 
that  resistance  is  not  a  matter  of  hardness  simply.  Rock  which  b 
affected  by  cleavage,  whether  joints  or  bedding  planes  or  both,  i* 
eroded  readily,  expecially  on  steep  slopes,  even  if  very  hard,    b 
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lidr  nuirk- 


ccrease  '>f  motion,'  and  decrease  of  moticin  rt-liirds  ernsion.  Wlu-ii 
ny  considerable  thickness  of  ice  at  the  lioltom  of  ii  nljiticr  is  full 
f  debris,  the  loaded  part  may  a])iiri)ach  staKriiincy,  ivhili'  the 
leaner  ice  above  shears  over  it.  A  muderate  but  not  cxivsmvc  li);id 
f  debris,  therefore,  favors  great  erosiim.  Sumethlrij;  lieiunds.  t<iu, 
n  the  character  of  the  load.  Coarse,  hard,  and  annular  debris  is 
■  Russell.     Jour,  of  GeoL,  Vol.  III.  p.  Sij. 
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vcr  which  it  passes,  and  similar  products  resulting  from  the 
ig  of  stones  in  the  ice  against  one  another;  and  (4)  sand,  clay, 
."egetation,  etc.,  derived  from  the  surface  overridden.  Thus 
laterials  which  the  ice  carries  (called  drift)  arc  of  all  grades 
irseness  and  fineness,  from  huge  bowlders  to  fine  clay.  The 
sr  materials  may  be  angular  or  round  at  the  outset,  and  their 
■y  may  be  changed  and  their  surfaces  striated  as  they  are  moved 
ird.  Whether  one  sort  of  material  or  another  predominates 
ids  primarily  on  the  nature  of  the  surface  overridden. 
he  topographic  effects  of  glacial  erosion.  In  passing  through 
illey,  an  alpine  glacier  deepens  it,  widens  its  lower  part,  and 
thes  its  slopes  up  to  the  limit  of  the  ice.     It  tends  to  make  a 
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ped  valley  {Fig.  148)  U-shaped  (Fig.  149).  and  to  make  its 
big,  blunt,  and  steep-sided.  Such  a  \alley  head  is  a  cirque 
^III^  The  change  in  topography  at  the  upper  limit  of 
tion  is  striking  in  many  places  (Fig.  150). 
le  deepening  of  a  valley  by  glacial  erosion  may  throw  its 
aries  out  of  topographic  adjustment.  Thus  if  a  main  valley 
■crcd  roo  feet  by  glacial  erosion  while  its  tributary  is  not 
ned,  the  lower  end  of  the  latter  will  be  100  feet  above  the 
r  when  the  ice  disappears.  Such  valleys,  called  lianghig  val- 
Fig.  151),  are  common  in  the  western  mountains  of  North 
ica  which  were  recently  glaciated. 
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Ice-caps  which  overspread  the  surface  irrespective  of  vallej^ 
and  hills  tend  to  reduce  angularities  of  surface.  Hills  and  ridges 
arc  cut  down  and  smoothed  (Figs.  152  and  153J;  but  since  vallen 


parallel  to  the  liircction  of  movement  arc  deepened  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  relief  is  commonly  reduced  by  the  erosion 
of  an  ice-caj). 

Fiords.     .A  v:iliey  ftliicicr  descending  to  the  sea  may_gouRe  out 
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the  head  of  a  bay  or  the  lower  end  of  a  valley  to  a  very  considerable 
depth.  When  {he  ice  melts,  the  bay,  if  narrow,  deep,  and  long, 
with  high  slopes,  is  called  a  fiord.  Many  of  the  fiords  of  coasts  in 
high  latitudes  originated  in  this  way,  and  some  glaciers  of  these 
coasts  are  now  mak- 
ing fiords.  Sinking 
accompanying  o  r 
following  glaciation, 
is  also  a  factor  in 
the  making  of  fiords. 
The  positions 
in  which  debris  is 
carried.  Debris  is 
carried  in  three  po- 
sitions: (i)  basal  or 
subglacialf  (2)  engla- 
cial,  and  (3)  super- 


Fig.  152.     Diagram  rcprcscnlinR  a  hill  unworn  by 
ice,  and  the  irregular  contact  of  soil  and  roik. 


Fig.    15  ^     Diagram  showing  the  effect  of  glacial 
wear  on  a  hill  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  152. 


glacial.  The  material  picked  up  or  rubbed  off  from  the  surface 
over  which  the  ice  moves  is  normally  carried  forward  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ice,  and  is  therefore  basiil;  that  which  falls  on  the  surface  is 
usually  carried  there,  and  is  therefore  superglacial.  Either  basal  or 
super-glacial  drift  may  become  englacial.  The  basal  load  of  a  glacier 
is  constantly  being  mixed  with  new  drift  from  the  ground  over  which 
the  ice  is  passing.  The  superglacial  material,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  borne  from  its  place  of  origin  to  its  place  of  deposition  with- 
out such  intermixture. 

Transfers  of  load.  Superglacial  debris  obviously  may  become 
englacial  or  basal  by  falling  into  crevasses,  or  by  being  carried  down 
by  descending  waters. 

Debris  which  is  basal  at  the  outset,  may  become  englacial  or  super- 
glacial later.  Thus  when  ice  passes  over  a  hill,  the  bottom  of  the 
ice  rends  debris  from 
its  top.  To  the  lee 
of  the  hill  the  ice 
from  either  side  may 
close  in  under  that 

which  came  over  the       Fig.  154.     Diagram  illustrating  one  way  in  which  a 
top.      The  debris  de-   8^*^"^^  K"^^'  englacial  material. 

rived  from  the  top  of  a  hill  by  the  bottom  of  the  overriding  ice 
will  then  be  well  up  in  the  ice  (Fig.  154). 
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Engiacial  drift  may  become  supergladal  by  surface  ablat 
In  this  case  tlie  drift  does  not  rise,  but  melting  brings  the  s 
the  ice  down  to  it.  This  occurs  chiefly  at  the  end  or  edge  oil 
ice,  where  the  surface  melting  is  greatest.  Englacial  debris,'] 
pecialiy  that  near  the  bottom,  also  may  become  basal  by  I 
melting  of  the  ice  beneath  it. 

Drift  is  sometimes  transferred  from  a  basal  to  an  englacial  i 
then  to  ;i  superglacial  position  by  upward  movement.     Such  traat 


uf  (he  bed. 


fer  is  the  more  rfmarkiibk-  because  the  specific  gravity  of  rock  il 
about  three  times  that  of  ice,  so  that  the  m»rmal  tendency  of  rod 
is  to  sink  in  ice.  In  arctic  glaciers,  and  probably  in  others,  some 
material  which  has  been  basal  becomes  englacial  by  being  sheared 
forward  over  ice  in  front  of  it.  So  far  as  observed,  this  takes  place 
chiefly  where  the  ice  in  front  of  the  plane  of  shearing  lies  at  a  lowei 
level  than  that  behind,  as  where  the  surface  of  an  upland  falls  ofl 
into  a  \'alley.  or  where  a  boss  of  rock  shelters  the  ice  in  its  lee  from 
the  thrust  of  the  overriding  ice  (Eig.  155). 

At  the  borders  of  many  arctic  glaciers  the  lower  layers  are  turned 
up,  as  shown  In  Fig.  156.     Where  the  layers  turn  up  at  the  end  of  a 
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F1f(.  156.  End  oE  a  North  Grrcnlnnd  glacier,  showing  the  upliirninK  of  the 
layers  of  iie  at  the  end.  This  slruttute  is  o)mmc>n  in  Xorih  tirceniinid.  At  <inc 
piiinc.  a  few  stones  aro  3ccn  on  the  surface  of  thi;  itc  ivhtrc  an  uplurued  layer  comes 
to  the  iiufiicc. 

grader,  basal  and  engtacial  debris  arc  carrit-d  to  the  surfact-  by  actual 
upward  movement,  and  a.  terminal  moraine  or  a  series  of  terminal 
moraines  may  be  developed  where  the  npiurneJ  layers  of  ire  outcrop 
at  the  surf  are  (Fig,  157).  That  the  nmtcrial  of  these  moraines  was 
originally  basal  is  shown  in  many  cases  by  the  bruised  and  scratched 


iiliiummi!- 


condition  of  the  bowlders  and  pebbles,  or  by  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial itself.  The  upturning  may  affect  the  edges  of  glaciers  (I''ig.  1 58) 
as  well  as  their  ends,  and  the  material  thus  brought  to  the  surface 
gives  rise  to  lateral  moraines.  In  some  cases,  too,  there  is  upturn- 
ing of  the  ice  along  a  longitudinal  zone  well  back  from  the  lateral 
margins  (Fig,  158),  and  the  material  brought  to  the  surface  in  such 
a  zone  gives  rise  to  a  medial  moraine.     This  upturning  of  ice  has 


156 

beea  observed  only  at  or  near  the  terminus  of  the  ice.     It  pexhapsll 
due  in  part  to  the  resistance  of  frozen  moratnic  or  other  maleoB 
beneath  and  in  front  of  the  edge.    To  this  should  probably  be  ai 
the  effect  of  the  great  rigidity  of  the  outer  part  of  the  ice  due  li 
low  external  temperature  during  the  larger  part  of  the  year,  t 


Fig.  158.  DiaKram  to  itlmtrate  one  method  of  formation  of  medial  and  U 
moraines.  The  horizontal  line  al  the  base  represents  sea-level,  and  the  1^ 
pari  of  the  i;lai-icr  is  under  the  sea.  The  layers  of  upturning  ice  bring  deb 
aJonf!  the  planes  of  movement,  and  it  accumulates  at  the  top  as  iodicated. 

the  interior,   with  its  higher  temperature,  remains  more 
but  even  this  probably  leaves  the  explanation  incomplete. 

Wear  of  drift  in  transit.  Drift  carried  at  the  bottom  of  the' 
is  much  worn,  for  the  materials  in  transit  abrade  one  another  aid 
are  abraded  by  the  bed  over  which  they  pass.  Englacia!  drift  IS 
subject  lo  less  wear,  because  it  commonly  is  more  scatten-ii.  Super- 
gliicial  drift  is  worn  little  or  none  while  it  lies  on  the  surface  of  the 
ici-;  but  in  so  far  as  superglacial  or  engladal  drift  is  derived  from 
basal  drift,  it  may  .show  the  same  evidences  of  wear  as  the  basal 
drift  itself.  In  many  cases  superglacial  drift  reveals  its  history  m 
this  way. 

Deposition 

During  the  advance  of  a  gliicier,  deposition  takes  place  both  (i) 
beneath  the  body  of  the  ice,  and  (2)  beneath  its  end  and  edges.  In 
the  former  [xtsition  it  takes  place  where  the  topography  favon 
lodgment,  or  where  the  ice  is  o\erloadcd.  The  topography  favoriiS 
deposition  is  much  the  same  as  that  favoring  erosion,  but  the  tUn 
processes  are  not  fa\ored  at  the  same  points.  Erosion  is  greatllk 
on  the  '"stoss"  side  {the  side  against  which  the  ice  advances)  of  Hi 
obstruction,  ami  de[       ti         1    th     I  I      ti^      ^)        (jladerioe 


k  1>  lu  leave  drift  in 
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to  be  overloaded  (i)  just  beyond  a  place  where  conditions 
ored  erosion,  and  (a)  where  the  ice  is  thinning  rapidly.  On 
e,  deposition  beneath  the  body  of  a  glacier  back  from  its 


dge,  is  much  more  than  balanceil  by  erosion  in  the  same 

id  near  the  end  of  a  glacier,  deposition  goes  on  faster  than 
;,  chiefly  because  of  the  rapid  melting,  and  therefore  the 
and  weakening  of  the  ice.  If  the  end  of  the  glacier  is 
y  in  position,  drift  is  being  brought  to  It  continually  and 


.«t. 
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left  therej  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  tfiat  the  ice  is  moving,  thoti(^ 
its  end  is  stationary.  If  a  glacier  moves  forward  500  feet  per  ye*^ 
wbile  its  end  is  melted  at  the  same  rate,  all  the  debris  in  the  joo 
feet  of  ice  melted,  is  deposited,  and  all  except  that  washed  awj(y 
is  de])ositvd  at  and  beneath  the  end  of  the  glacier  (Figs.  160-161). 
Il  ice  ;id\  aiiCL's  500  fful  piT  year  and  is  melted  back  600  feet  in  tlit 


same  time,  all  the  debris  carried  by  the  doo  feet  melted  has  been 
deposited,  and  largely  in  the  narrow  zone  (loo  feet)  from  which  the 
ice  has  receded.  If  the  end  of  a  glacier  advances  500  feet  per  year 
while  it  is  being  melted  but  400  feet,  all  the  drift  in  the  400  feet 
mcltt'd  is  deposited,  chiefly  at  or  beneath  the  immediate  margin  of 
the  ice.  To  the  marginal  and  sub-marginal  accumulations  made 
in  this  way,  the  material  carried  on  the  ice  is  added  whenever 
the  ice  is  mdtcd  from  beneath  it.     De[>OKition  beneath  the  lateral 
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Fii  i6%  The  raorainps  about  the  Inwcr  tnd  of  a  glatiaifd  miiuntain  valley. 
Bloo5^CK»ycm,Cal.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Smv.) 

maTpns   of  a  glacier  is  much  thf  same  as  bt-ntath  its  terminus 

(Fig.  163).  _,      . 

Types  of  Moraines 

The  tenninal  moraine.  The  thick  accumulation  of  drift  made 
at  the  end  of  a  glacier  or  at  the  edge  of  an  ice  sheet,  csjiecially  where 
its  end  or  edge  is  stationary  or  nearly  so  for  a  long  time,  is  the 
^minat  moraine.  Terminal  moraines  of  ice  caps  arc  of  more  im- 
portance, relatively,  than  those  of  valley  glaciers,  for  streams  are 
more  effective  in  destroying  the  moraines  of  the  latter.  The  t<)i>og- 
raphy  of  terminal  moraines  is  rather  distinctive,  as  illustrated  by 
Fig.  168. 

The  ground  moraine.  When  a  glacier  disappears,  all  its  debris 
is  deposited.  All  drift  dc[>osited  beneath  the  body  of  the  ice,  and 
all  deposited  from  its  base  during  dissolution,  constitutes  the  ground 
moraine.  The  thickness  of  the  ground  moraine  is  notably  unequal. 
In  general,  it  is  thicker  toward  the  terminus  of  the  glacier  and 
thinner  toward  its  source,  but  considerable  portions  of  a  glacier's 
bed  may  be  left  without  debris  when  the  ice  melts.  As  a.  rule,  the 
ground  moraine  is  thinner  than  the  terminal  moraine,  and  les,s  irreg- 
ularly disposed.  The  ground  moraines  of  valley  glaciers  arc  rela- 
tively unimportant  as  compared  with  those  of  ice-caps,  since  condi- 
tions for  erosion  under  the  body  of  a  valley  glacier  arc,  on  the 
average,  better  than  under  an  ice-sheet,  while  thoisC  tot  dcvwa\,\ni\ 
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are  less  favorable.     The  topography  of  the  ground  moraine  (PUttI 
XIV)  is,  as  a  rule,  less  uneven  than  that  of  the  terminal  i 
(Fig.  i68). 

Lateral  moraines.  Lateral  moraines  are  the  product  c 
glaciers.  The  lateral  moraines  on  such  glaciers  are  let  c 
the  surface  beneath  when  the  ice  melts;  but  the  lateral  inQi_ 
in  a  valley  from  which  the  ice  has  melted  are  not  merely  the  la^d  I 
moraines  which  were  on  the  glacier.  They  are  made  up  chieflj^d  I 
drift  accumulated  beneath  the  sides  of  the  glacier.  This  accumob-  I 
tion  is  the  result  of  the  lateral  motion  of  the  ice  from  the  center  to  | 
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the  sides  of  the  valley-  Such  sub-lateral  accumulations  are  akin  to 
terminal  moraines.  Some  of  the  lateral  moraines  of  ancient  valley 
glaciers,  those  like  of  the  Uinta,  Wasatch,  and  Bighorn  mountains 
arc  .several  hundred  feel  high  (Fig.  1O4),  or  even  as  much  as  a  thou- 
sand. In  northern  llalj-  a  lateral  moraine  is  said  to  be  more  than 
::.ooo  feet  high.' 

Distinctive  nature  of  glacial  deposits.  The  de|H)sits  made  by 
jjlaciers  are  distinctive.  In  the  first  place,  the  ice  does  not  assort 
its  drift,  and  bi'wlders,  cobbles,  pebbles,  sand,  and  clay  are  con- 
fusedly conimingleii  (Fig.  165).  In  this  resi)ect,  the  deposits  of  ice 
differ  notably  from  those  of  water.  Furtherninre,  many  stones  of 
the  drift  show  the  peculiar  type  of  wear  which  glaciers  inflict 

'  Geikic.     The  Great  Ice  Xg/:,  3d  ed.,  p.  539. 
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Fig.  165.  Section  ot  drift  showinf;  iis  heterogeneity. 
lOUgh  notably  worn,  they  are  not  rounded  like  the  stones  carried 
■  rivers.  Many  of  them  have  sub-angular  forms  with  planed  and 
veled  faces,  the  planes  being  striated  and  bruised  (Fig.  147}. 
jsencc  of  stratification,  physical  heterogeneity,  and  the  striation 
at  least  a  part  of  the  stones  arc  among  the  most  distinctive  char- 
tcristics  of  glacial  drift.  A  not  less  real  though  less  obvious 
aractcristic  is  the  constitution  of  the  fine  material,  for  it  is,  as  a 
le,  the  product  of  rock  grinding,  not  of  rock  decay. 

Glaciated  rock  surfaces.  Another  distinctive  mark  which  a 
acier  leaves  behind  it  is  the  character  of  the  surface  of  the  rock 
I  which  the  drift  rests.  This  is  generally  smoothed  by  the  severe 
irasion  to  whidi  it  has  been  subjected,  and  the  smoothed  surfaces 
"igs.  I4S  and  166)  are  marked  by  grooves  and  striE,  similar  to 
ose  on  the  stones  of  the  drift  {Fig.  147).  Other  distinctive  fea- 
res  of  a  glaciated  area  are  rounded  bosses  of  tocV.  (rochcs  mouloiv- 
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riK.  i(,(,.     k-c-wom  rock.  Bell's  Island.  Lake  Ilur..!!.     (Bell.) 
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,  Fig.  167),  rock  basins,  ponds,  and  marshes,  and  the  peculiar 
agraphies  resulting  from  the  unequal  erosion  (PI.  XIII),  and 
still  more  unequal  deposition  (Fig.  168)  of  drift.    Surface  bowl- 


's, in  many  cases  unlike  the  underlying  formations  of  rock,  and 
netimes  in  peculiar  and  apparently  unstable  positions  (perched 
Aden)  are  still  another  mark  of  a  glaciated  area  (Fig.  169). 


Fig.  i6q.    Percbcd  bowlder,  New  Jereey, 
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The  streams  to  which  the  meltinfr  of  the  ice  gives  rise  are  ladn 
with  Rravol,  .sand,  and  silt  derived  from  the  ice.  Where  the  mud 
is  lijiht-colorod,  the  streams  are  sometimes  described  as  "milky ' 
Whore  the  aiDnunt  of  material  carried  is  great,  much  of  it  is  dropped 
at  a  slight  distance  from  the  ice,  the  coarsest  being  dropped  first. 
(ilacial  streams  are.  as  a  rule,  aggrading  streams,  and  therefore 
develop  alluvial  plains,  called  vallry  Imins  (Fig.  170),  or,  where  thty 
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ys,  or  other  streams,  deltas.     In  its  transportatioD. 
drift  is  assitrted,  and  after  its  deposition  it  is  strati- 


lied,     illai-ial  dejiosits  in  ihe  upper  pari  of  a  mountain  vallej'are, 

therefore,  generally  connected  with  glacio-fluxial  d^>oats  fartha 

dovm  the  valley.     The  silt,  sand,  and  gravel  of  ^-alley  trains  can. 

AtvlTi  be  di>tinguished  fr»m  \'allc>'  deposits  of  non-^cial  origin 
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by  the  fact  that  they  are  largely  of  undecayed  rock  material,  espe- 
cially if  deposited  recently. 

Numerous  streams  flow  from  an  ice-sheet,  spreading  their  debris 
in  front  of  the  terminal  moraine,  forming  a  broad  fringing  sheet  of 
gravel  and  sand  {ouhvash  plain)  along  it.  Outwash  plains  have 
much  in  common  with  piedmont  alluvial  plains.  They  differ  from 
valley  trains  chiefly  in  being  shorter,  wider,  and  not  confined  to 
valleys. 

Where  streams  of  considerable  size  form  tunnels  under  the  ice, 
the  tunnels  may  become  more  or  less  filled  with  water-worn  debris, 
and  when  the  ice  melts,  the  aggraded  channels  appear  as  ridges  of 
gravel  and  sand,  known  as  eskers  (Fig.  171).  It  has  been  thought 
that  eskers  represent  deposits  formed  in  supergiacial  channels;  but 
this  is  probably  rarely  if  ever  the  case,  for  most  surface  streams  have 
high  gradients,  swift  currents,  and  smooth  bottoms,  and  hence  give 
little  opportunity  for  lodgment.  Furthermore,  ice-sheets,  in  con- 
nection with  which  eskers  are  developed,  have  no  surface  material 
except  at  their  immediate  edges. 

At  the  mouths  of  ice-tunnels  or  ice-channels,  and  in  the  re-entrant 
angles  of  the  edge  of  the  ice,  sands  and  gravels  are  liable  to  be 
bunched  in  quantity,  giving  rise,  after  the  adjacent  ice  has  melted, 
to  peculiar  hills  and  hollows  of  knob-and-basin  type.  The  hills 
and  short  ridges  of  stratified  drift  formed  in  this  way  are  known  as 
tames.  Much  stratified  drift  (gravel,  sand,  and  silt)  deposited  by 
glacial  streams  has  no  distinctive  topographic  form,  and  therefore 
no  special  name. 

All  fluvio-glacial  deposits  are  stratified.  Kames  and  eskers 
made  in  immediate  association  with  the  ice,  and  more  or  less  affected 


Fig.  171.    The  end  of  a  gbci 
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by  its  moveineDts,  are  less  perfectly  and  regularly  stratified  thai 
valley  trains  and  outwash  plains. 

ICEBERGS 

Where  glaciers  advance  into  water  the  depth  of  which  approaches' 
their  thickness,  their  ends  are  broken  off  (Fig.  172),  and  the  de- 
tached masses  float  away  as  ici^bergs  (Fig.  173),     Many  of  thebctgs 


Fig.  17J.  ,\t\  iceberg.  IRobfn.) 
are  overturned,  or  at  least  lilted,  as  they  set  sail.  If  this  does  noI 
happen  at  tht  outset,  it  may  later,  as  the  result  of  melting,  wave- 
cutting,  etc.,  which  shift  the  centers  of  gravity  of  the  bergs.  The 
great  majority  of  them  do  not  float  far  before  losing  all  trace  of 
stony  and  earthy  debris;  but  the  finding  of  glaciated  pebbles  in 
dredgings  far  south  of  all  glaciers  shows  that  bergs  occasionally 
carry  stones  far  from  land.  The  importance  of  icebergs  as  f^eois 
of  transportation  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  the  assignmenl 
of  shoals,  tike  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  to  them,  is  without 
[oundation. 

Map  K'ork.     See  I  iter  pretalion  uj  Topograpkii  Maps.  Exertises  XI    to  XJII, 
and  Plates  XCV  w  CXXIX,  Professional  Pupef  Oo,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  WORK  OF  THE  OCEAN 

A  few  facts  concerning  the  depth  of  the  ocean  and  the  distribu- 
bn  of  its  water  have  been  given  on  a  preceding  page  (p.  5),  and 
sference  to  the  origin  of  the  ocean  basins  and  the  ocean  will  be 
lade  later.  We  are  concerned  here  chiefly  with  the  geologic  proc- 
ses  now  going  on  in  the  sea;  but  a  few  facts  concerning  the  sea- 
uter  and  its  life,  and  the  topography  of  the  ocean's  bed,^  may 
"ell  precede  the  study  of  the  processes  now  in  operation. 

Miiiend  matter  in  solution.    Every  1,000  pounds  of  sea- water 

about  34.40  pounds  of  mineral  matter  in  solution.     The 

substances  in  the  water  are  the  following:^ 

'Xhloride  of  sodium 77  •  758 

Chloride  of  magnesium 10.878 

Sulphate  of  magnesium 4 .  737 

Sulphate  of  calcium 3 .  600 

Sulphate  of  potassium 2 .  465 

Carbonate  of  calcium o. 345 

Bromide  of  magnesium 0.217 

There  are  many  other  mineral  substances  in  sea-water,  and 
the  gases  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  dioxide  are  present  in  quan- 
tity. The  amount  of  the  last  is  estimated  to  be  18  times  that  in 
the  atmosphere. 

The  amount  of  sea- water  is  estimated  at  about  324,000,000 
cubic  miles,  or  about  15  times  the  volume  of  the  land  above  sea- 
le\'el.  The  volume  and  composition  of  the  sea-w^ater  being  known, 
the  amount  of  its  mineral  matter  may  be  calculated.  Assuming 
the  average  sp>ecific  gravity  of  the  mineral  matter  to  be  2.5,  the 
3-5%  (nearly)  by  weight  becomes  about  1.4%  by  volume,  and  1.4% 
of  324,000,000  cubic  miles  is  4,536,000  cubic  miles.  This  represents 
approximately  the  volume  which  the  mineral  matter  of  the  sea 

^  Much  infonnation  on  these  and  other  points  is  to  be  found  in  the  following 
books:  Wild's  Tkalassa;  Thompson's  Depths  of  the  Sea;  Barker's  Deep  Sea 
Soundings,  and  Agassiz's  The  Three  Cruises  of  the  Blake.  The  Challenger  Reports 
give  more  detailed  information  for  certain  regions. 

'  Dittmar,  Challenger  Reports,  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Vol.  I,  p.  204. 
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would  have  if  it  were  precipitated  and  compacted  so  as  to  haveil 
average  specific  gravity  of  2.5.    This  amount  of  mineral  ma^H^ 
would  cover  the  ocean  bottom  to  a  depth  of  about  175  feet   l^L 
amount  is  equal  to  about  20%  of  that  of  all  lands  above  sea-leveL  H 

A  large  part  of  the  mineral  matter  of  the  sea  has  come  from  d^| 
land,  where  it  was  dissolved  chiefly  by  ground-water,  and  cankH 
to  the  sea  by  rivers.  But  the  mineral  matter  of  the  sea  gives  ifl 
more  than  a  hint  of  the  importance  of  the  solvent  work  of  watifl 
in  the  general  processes  of  rock  decay,  for  most  of  the  minenH 
matter  carried  from  the  land  to  the  sea  in  solution  is  taken  froiH 
sea-water  about  as  rapidly  as  it  is  received.  Calcium  carbonate^fl 
for  example,  is  about  twenty  times  as  abundant  as  sodium  chlorMM 
in  river-water,  but  it  is  only  V200  as  abundant  in  sea-water.  Ilui^ 
is  because  the  calcium  carbonate  is  used  by  animals  and  plants  to  j 
make  shells,  skeletons,  etc.,  while  the  salt  remains  in  solution.       I 

From  the  amount  of  water  discharged  by  rivers  into  the  sea  eadi' I 
year  (about  6,500  cubic  miles),  and  from  the  amount  of  salt  it  carries,  I 
it  is  calculated  that  it  would  take  about  370,000,000  years  for  the  j 
salt  of  the  sea  to  have  been  contributed  by  rivers,  at  the  present  rait,  \ 
This  figure,  however,  must  not  be  taken  as  the  age  of  the  ocean,  for  ^ 
(i)  the  salt  is  not  all  brought  in  by  rivers,  (2)  it  is  not  probable  ^ 
that  the  rivers  have  always  contributed  salt  at  the  present  rate, 
and  (3)  much  salt  once  in  the  sea  has  been  precipitated.  Never-  i 
theless  the  above  figure  gives  some  suggestion  as  to  the  order  ol  1 
magnitude  of  the  figure  which  represents  the  age  of  the  ocean.         \ 

Topography  of  ocean  basins.    The  ocean  basins  are  convex  \ 
upward.     It  is  only  when  we  remember  that  a  level  surface  (on  the  i 
earth)  is  one  which  has  the  mean  curvature  of  the  earth,  and  that 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  ocean  basin  are  considerably  below  the 
mean  sphere  level,  that  the  name  basin  seems  appropriate. 

The  bed  of  the  ocean,  like  the  face  of  the  land,  has  elevations 
and  dcj)ressions,  and  its  deepest  parts  are  about  as  far  below  its 
surface  as  the  highest  mountains  are  above  it.  If  the  water  were 
drawn  off,  so  that  the  bottoms  of  the  ocean  basins  could  be  seen, 
three  great  features  would  appear:  (i)  Extensive  tracts  of  low  land 
(now  covered  by  deep  water);  (2)  other  great,  but  less  extensiN'C 
tracts  of  higher  land  (now  covered  by  shallow  water);  and  (3) 
ridges  and  peaks  of  mountainous  heights.  These  three  principal 
divisions  may  be  compared  to  the  plains,  plateaus,  and  mountains 
of  the  land,  though  mountain  systems  would  be  less  numerous  than 
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on  land.     In  addition  there  are  great  depressions  comparable  to  the 
great  basins  of  the  land. 

Apart  from  these  general  features,  there  is  little  in  common  be- 
tween the  topography  of  the  sea  bottom  and  that  of  the  land.  If 
the  ocean's  bed  could  be  seen  as  the  land  is,  its  most  impressive 
feature  would  be  its  monotony.  The  familiar  hills  and  valleys 
which  give  the  land  its  most  familiar  features  are  essentially  absent. 
A  large  part  of  the  ocean  bottom  is  so  nearly  flat  that  the  eye  would 
not  detect  its  departure  from  planeness. 

The  reason  for  this  difference  is  readily  found.  The  dominant 
processes  which  shape  the  details  of  the  surface  of  the  land  are 
degradational,  and  though  the  final  result  of  degradation  is  flatness 
(base-level),  the  earlier  result  is  roughness.  In  the  sea,  the  domi- 
nant processes  are  aggradation al,  and  tend  to  planeness. 

Distribution  of  marine  life.  Marine  life  has  been  of  such  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  the  earth  that  the  elementary  facts 
concerning  its  distribution  and  the  principles  which  control  it  are 
here  recalled.  Its  distribution  is  influenced  by  many  factors,  chief 
among  which  are  temperature  and  depth  of  water.  It  is  more  abun- 
dant in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  ocean  than  in  the  colder,  the  species 
inhabiting  cold  waters  are  different  from  those  in  warm,  and  few 
species  range  through  great  variations  of  temperature.  Many 
forms  are  restricted  to  shallow  water;  many  others,  especially  those 
living  near  the  surface,  swim  about  freely  without  reference  to 
depth;  while  a  few  are  restricted  to  great  depths.  Some  species 
are  influenced  by  (i)  the  salinity  of  the  water ^  which  varies  con- 
siderably along  coasts  where  the  fresh  waters  from  the  land  are  dis- 
charged; (2)  the  character  of  the  sediment  at  the  bottom,  some  species 
preferring  mud,  others  sand,  etc.;  (3)  the  movement  of  the  watery 
some  species  preferring  quiet  water  and  others  rough  water;  (4) 
the  abundance  and  nature  of  the  food-supply;  and  (5)  the  presence 
or  absence  of  rival  atid  hostile  species. 

Subject  to  exceptions  determined  by  temperature,  etc.,  plant 
life  abounds  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the  ocean,  and  down  to  the 
bottom  where  the  depth  does  not  exceed  100  fathoms.  Animal 
life  is  abundant  in  shallow  water  at  all  depths  down  to  200  or  300 
fathoms,  and  in  the  surface-waters  of  temperate  and  tropical  regions 
regardless  of  depth.  The  great  body  of  the  ocean- water  lying  below 
the  depth  of  a  few  hundred  fathoms  has  but  little  life,  though 
animals  exists  sparingly  at  the  bottom,  even  where  the  dep\)^\^  ^^^\.- 
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PROCESSES   IN  OPERATION  IN   THE   SEA 

Diastrophism.  So  far  as  the  lithosphere  is  concerned,  the  s 
level  is  the  critical  level.  At  this  level  and  above,  many  proces 
are  in  operation  which  are  not  effective  below,  while  below  sea-lr 
some  processes  are  effective  which  find  no  counterpart  aboi 
Warpings  of  the  surface  which  do  not  involve  the  submergence 
land  or  the  emergence  of  sea  bottom,  are  relatively  unimporti 
compared  with  those  which  do.  The  rise  of  the  bottom  of  the : 
from  a  depth  of  400  fathoms  to  a  depth  of  300  fathoms  would  n 
have  important  results,  so  far  as  the  area  itself  is  concerned,  wfa 
an  equal  rise  of  the  bottom  beneath  100  fathoms  of  water,  or  i 
equal  sinking  of  land  500  feet  high,  would  be  much  more  imporUi 


Fig.  174.    Map  showing  the  early  stages  in  the  simplifitation  of  a  shwe 

by  deposition,  and  showing  that  al  this  stage  the  irregularities  are  inoeaaed 

7/  the  land  rose  or  the  sea  sank  100  (avhoms,  \.\\c  coast-Aitit  "«ovj.ld  be  regi 
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ows  that  the  changes  effected  by  diastrophism  are  more  obvious 
illow  water  than  in  deep.  Emergence  or  submergence  shifts 
one  of  contact  of  ocean  and  land,  and  so  the  areas  of  aggrada- 
and  degradation,  and  changes  the  region  concerned  from  one 
opriate  for  sea  life  to  one  appropriate  for  land  life,  or  vice  versa. 
iver  the  continental  shelves  the  water  is  shallow  and  the  bottom 
ively  smooth.  If  the  sea-level  were  drawn  down,  or  if  the  con- 
ital  shelf  were  elevated  evenly,  the  new  shore-line  on  the  smooth 
tee  of  the  former  submerged  shelf  would  be  regular  relatively, 

though  the  coast  was  notably  irregular  before  tbe  change. 

is  illustrated  by  Fig.  174.  Subsidence  of  a  coast-line  (or  rise 
le  sea-level)  tends  to  the  opposite  result,  for  in  this  case  the 
advances  on  a  surface  which  has  relief,  and  the  water  covers 
y  low  place  sunk  to  its  level.  Thus  the  numerous  bays  at 
lower  ends  of  the  streams  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Long 
id  Sound  to  Carolina  are  the  results  of  recent  sinking.  From 
present  configuration  of  coast-lines  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
ent  is  an  era  of  continental  depression.  Some  river  valleys,  the 
r  ends  of  which  are  embayed  are  found  to  be  contmuous  with 


^  175.    The  siAmerged  valley  which  has  been  interpreted  as  the  continua- 
[  the  HudsOQ  Valley.     The  poaitioa  ol  the  valley  is  in^caled  by  o 
ban  C.  and  G.  Survey.) 
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ally  confined  to  shallow  water,  or  to  what  might  be  called  the 
ghlands  of  the  sea,  while  aggradation  is  nearly  universal,  though 
lOst  considerable  in  shallow  water,  or  where  shallow  water  gives 
lace  to  deep.  Both  the  degradational  and  aggradational  work 
i  the  sea  are  greatest  near  its  shores.  Though  the  gradational 
fork  on  the  land  and  in  the  sea  are  in  strong  contrast,  they  tend 
X)  a  common  end  —  the  leveling  of  the  surface  of  the  lithosphere. 
The  gradational  processes  of  the  sea-bottom  are  effected  (i) 
by  mechanical,  (2)  chemical,  and  (3)  organic  agencies.  Mechanical 
gradation  is  effected  chiefly  by  the  movements  of  the  water.  These 
may  be  degradational  where  the  water  is  shallow  enough  for  the 
motion  to  affect  the  bottom,  but  elsewhere  they  are  aggradational. 
Gradation  by  chemical  processes  is  likewise  partly  degradational 
and  partly  aggradational.  In  lagoons  and  other  small  inclosures, 
the  water  may  become  saturated  with  mineral  matter;  with  further 
evaporation,  precipitation  takes  place,  the  precipitate  accumulating 
as  sediment  on  the  bottom.  On  the  other  hand,  solution  results  in 
degradation.  Organic  agencies  are,  on  the  whole,  aggradational. 
Accumulations  of  coral,  coral  debris,  shells,  etc.,  help  to  build  up  the 
sea-bottom.  In  the  aggradation  effected  directly  by  organic 
agencies,  the  sea  is  passive.  Its  only  part  is  to  support  the  life  which 
produces  the  solid  matter,  and  incidentally  to  float  a  part  of  it  in  its 
currents. 

MOVEMENTS   OF   SEA-WATER 

The  movements  of  sea- water  fall  into  several  categories.  There 
s  (i)  a  general  circulation  of  sea- water,  determined  by  (a)  differences 
n  density  in  the  sea-water,  (b)  differences  of  level,  and  (c)  move- 
nents  of  the  atmosphere;  (2)  periodic  tidal  movements;  and  (3) 
periodic  movements  due  to  earthquakes,  volcanic  explosions,  land- 
lides,  etc. 

For  present  purposes,  all  movements  of  the  sea-water  may 
J  grouped  into  two  main  classes  —  (i)  waves,  with  the  undertow 
id  the  littoral  currents  they  generate,  and  (2)  ocean-currents. 

Waves 
Wave-^notioii.^    The  most  common  waves  are  those  generated 
^  winds.     During  the  passage  of  a  wave,  each  particle  affected  by 

*  In  the  following  pages  concerning  the  waves  and  their  work,  Gilbert's  discus- 
n  of  shore  features,  in  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pp.  8a- 
^  jsbrelydnwD  on.    See  also  Fennem&n,  Jour,  of  Geo!.,  Vo\.  X,  pp.  i-^i. 
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it  rises  and  falls  and  moves  forward  and  backward,  describing 
orbit  in  a  vertical  plane.    If  the  passing  wave  is  a  swell,  the 
of  the  particle  is  a  circle  or  an  ellipse;  but  in  the  case  of  a  wind-l 
the  orbit  is  not  closed,  for  in  such  a  wave  the  water,  as  well 
undulation,  moves  forward.    On  the  crest  of  the  wind-¥ 
particle  of  water  moves  forward,  and  in  the  trough  it  nu 
rapidly  backward,  and  the  excess  of  the  forward  movemeni- 
the  backward  gives  the  water  a  slight  advance.    As  a  result  off! 
advance,  the  upper  part  of  the  water  is  carried  forward  with 
ence  to  that  below,  in  the  direction  toward  which  the  wind  I 
The  waves  of  any  considerable  or  long-continued  wind,  therefovi^^ 

generate  a  surface  movei 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind 
Wave  motion  is  prop- 
agated downward  indefi- 
nitely, but  the  amount  of  mo- 
tion diminishes  rapidly  vfith 
increasing  depth  (Fig.  176). 
Kngineering  operations  have 
shown  that  submarine  struc- 
tures are  little  disturbed  at 
depths  of  live  meters  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  eight 
meters  in  the  Atlantic.  On  the  other  hand,  debris  as  coarse  as 
gravel,  which  is  transported  by  rolling  on  the  bottom,  may  be 
carried  out  to  depths  of  50  feet,  and  sometimes  even  to  150  feet 
F'ine  sediment,  like  silt,  is  disturbed  at  still  greater  depths,  for 
rij)ple-marks,  which  indicate  agitation  of  the  water,  are  said  to 
have  been  found  at  dej^ths  of  100  fathoms. 

When  a  wave  ai)proaches  a  shelving  shore,  its  habit  is  changed. 
The  velocity  of  the  undulation  is  diminished,  while  the  velocity  of 
the  advancing  particle  of  water  in  the  crest  is  increased;  the  wave- 
length, measured  from  trough  to  trough,  is  diminished,  and  the 
wave-height  is  increased;  the  crest  becomes  acute,  with  the  front 
steeper  than  the  back,  and  these  changes  culminate  in  the  breaking 
of  the  crest  when  the  undulation  proi>er  ceases.  Waves  of  a 
given  height  break  in  about  the  same  depth  of  water,  and  the  line 
along  which  incoming  waves  break  is  the  line  of  breakers.  The 
line  of  breakers  is  in  deepest  water  and  farthest  from  shore  when 
the  waves  are  strongest.     The  retutu  o(  VVvc  \\\\\-^y  t\vtown  forward 


Fij^.  17O.  Diagram  illustrating  ihe  de- 
creasing; si/.c  of  orhits  of  water  particles  in  a 
wave,  wilh  increasing  depth. 
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n  Wheeler's 


Tests  of  waves  is  accomplished  by  a  current  along  the  bot- 
lled  the  undertow,  which  is  sensibly  normal  to  the  coast  when 
;nced  by  oblique  waves, 

;n  waves  advance  on  shore  obliquely,  a  shore-current  is 
ed  as  illustrated  by  Fig.  178,  where  ab  represents  the  direc- 
the  incoming  wave,  be  the  direction  of  the  shore  (or  litloral) 

and  bd  the  direction  of  the 
w.     Where  they  strike  the  bor- 

land,  the  wind-waves,  there- 
nerate  two  other  movements, 
ertow  and  the  littoral  current, 
rtide  of  water  near  shore  may 
ted  by  any  two  or  by  all  three 
i  movements  at  the  same  mo- 
The  effect  of  littoral  current 
iertow  is  to  give  a  particle  of 
in  which  both  are  working  a 
a  between  the  two,  as  be.  The 
[  other  combinations  is  readily 
.  These  various  combinations 
consequence  in  the  transports-  relatfve'^din 
debris.     Waves  and  the  !ltQ\'t-      undertow,  and  duKc-oiiTCrtt, 
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menij.  t.>  which  they  eive  rise  '  i '  wear  the  shores,  ■  j  ■  transport 
the  [ir  ■iucts  ni  wiMr.  and    ;    deposit  the  irin?p»rted  materials. 

Erositm.  In  the  d.irh  of  the  wave*  azainit  the  shore,  the  wear 
is  ri:tcti.J  chirfly  by  the  i~pai.-t  or"  the  witer  and  of  the  debris  which 
the  w,ner  cj.rrii-?.  but  Se^-^r  re~'i'i:5  are  acconiplished  in  other  waj-s. 

Whv:;  the  lar.d  at  the  tnarjL".  oi  the  water  consists  of  uncon- 
i^'l^ij-fl  r:j;vrai.  or  ot  s'-axrr.eritJL  nateriil  b-.;t  slishtly  cemented, 
the  ili>h  o:  the  water  i-.  furricitr.t  t>  displace  or  erode  it.  If  weak 
r^xii  i-  dr.> KfjtC'i  with  resL-tjnt  PHrk  within  the  zone  of  wave-work, 
the  rt-,-:,-.  j"  ^-r  the  :'■  rmer  r:ay  Icj..i  to  the  disruption  and  fall  of  the 
lAiitT,  CT;  \vU- y  w-cn  weak  r.  irk  is  woshe-i  ■:'j.l  from  beneath  stronj;. 
The  i:".;'.u;  ■•:  tre  .vatcr  U  c:~;'eCcat  ils-j  to  break  up  and  remove 
r^  >,k  ■A'-'.:'-  -lii  "...e  rcsistar.t,  "::-.:t  which  has  been  weakened  by 
Wiaihc:::;.  K  vk  ariete-i  t'v  ;  i.".:?  i?  attacked  with  success,  for 
■.'~c  ':..':<-  ■:■  \.r.:.:'i  '.y  ; -irts  rray  be  '"i-ser-el  and  quarried  out. 
W..-.-~  .■  •_■  ■.j.T  --•  x\,r.  C-.  :-■.  A!-.-;-  thrL-f'-irccis  ver>-  sreal,  ha^-e  little 


lenerolly  increased  by 

■■i-.es.  and  such  stones 


f.^ 
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as  the  waves  can  move  are  used  as  weapons  of  attack,  txith  against 
the  shore  and  against  one  another.  Masses  of  rock  too  large  for 
the  waves  to  move  (Fig.  179)  are  worn  by  the  detritus  driven  back 
and  forth  over  them,  and  in  time  reduced  to  movable  dimensions. 
They  then  become  the  tools  of  the  waves,  and,  in  use,  are  reduced 
still  more.  Thus  bowlders  are  worn  to  cobbles,  cobbles  to  pebbles, 
pebbles  to  sand,  and  sand  to  silt.  The  silt,  held  in  suspension  in 
agitated  water,  is  carried  out  beyond  the  range  of  breakers,  and 


settles  in  water  so  deep  as  not  to  be  agitated  to  its  bottom.  Thus 
one  generation  of  shore  bowlders  after  another  is  worn  out,  and  the 
comminuted  products  come  to  rest  in  deeper  water. 

The  effectiveness  of  waves  depends  on  their  strength  an<l  on  the 
concentration  of  their  blows.'  The  average  force  of  wa\es  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Britain  has  been  found  to  be  611  lbs,  per  square 
foot  in  summer,  and  2,086  lbs.  in  winter,  but  winter  breakers  which 

'  Willis,  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  I,  p.  481. 
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exert  a  pressure  of  three  tons  per  square  foot  are  not  infreqi 
Exceptional  storm- waves  have  moved  blocks  of  rock  exceeding  u 
tons  in  weight.    Waves  are  most  efficient  on  bold  coasts  borderedj 
by  broad  expanses  of  deep  water,  for  here  their  force  is  expended* 
almost  wholly  near  the  water  line;  where  shallow  water  borders  the 
land,  the  force  of  the  waves  is  expended  over  a  greater  area. 

The  direct  effect  of  wave-erosion  is  restricted  to  a  zone  whidi 
is  narrow  both  horizontally  and  vertically.  There  is  no  impact 
of  breakers  at  levels  lower  than  the  troughs  of  the  waves,  thoi]^ 
erosion  may  extend  down  to  the  limit  of  eflPective  agitation.  The 
upper  limit  of  effective  wave-action  is  the  level  of  the  wave-crests. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  during  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tides 
gives  the  waves  a  greater  vertical  range  than  wind-waves  alone 
would  have.  The  indirect  work  of  waves  is  limited  only  by  the 
height  of  the  shore,  for  as  the  zone  of  excavation  is  carried  land- 
ward, masses  higher  up  the  slope  are  undermined  and  fall.  The 
fallen  rock  protects  the  shore  against  the  waves  temporarily  (Fig. 
179),  but  the  fallen  masses  are  themselves  broken  up  eventually. 

The  general  result  of  wave-erosion  is  the  advance  of  the  sea  on 
the  land,  the  rate  of  advance  being  determined  chiefly  by  the  nature 
of  the  material  attacked  and  the  strength  of  the  waves.  Though 
examples  of  the  retreat  of  coast-lines  before  the  advance  of  the 


Fig.  181  Fig.  182 

Fig.  181.     High  sea  clifTs,  and  a  submerged  terrace,  due  j)artly  to  wave-cutting 
and  partly  to  building. 

Fig.  182.    A  low  sea  clifT. 

sea  are  numerous,  the  advance  is  not  universal  or  uninterrupted. 
On  the  contrary,  the  land  encroaches  on  the  sea  in  some  places,  and 
the  two  things  may  go  on  side  by  side.  At  Long  Branch,  N.  J., 
advance  of  the  sea  has  been  so  rapid  in  recent  times  as  to  menace 
important  buildings,  while  a  few  miles  to  north  and  south,  land  is 
advancing  into  the  sea  by  the  deposition  of  shore  drift.  The  low 
coast  of  the  Middle  Netherlands  has  retreated  two  miles  or  more  in 
historic  times,  but  the  land  has  advanced  at  other  points  in  the 
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lame  region.  On  the  coast  of  England  the  sites  of  villages  have 
^appeared  by  the  advance  of  the  sea  within  historic  times,'  but 
ihe  coast  of  the  same  island  affords  illustrations  of  land  advance. 
On  the  south  side  of  Nantucket  Island,  the  sea-cliff  lias  been  known 
to  retreat  before  the  waves  six  feet  in  a  single  year.^  Almost  every 
considerable  stretch  of  coast  affords  illustrations  both  of  the  advance 
of  sea  on  land  and  of  land  on  sea;  but  in  the  long  run,  the  former 
exceeds  the  latter. 

Topographic  features  developed  by  wave-erosion.  As  the 
waves  cut  into  the  shore  at  and  near  the  water-level,  they  develop 
a  steep  slope  above  the  line  of  cutting.  This  steep  slope  is  Ihe  sca- 
difl  (Figs.  181  to  184).  The  term  lake  cU^  is  applied  to  the  cor- 
responding cliffs  of  lakes. 

The  height  of  the  cliff  depends  on  the  height  of  the  land  along 
shore.     Its  slo|)e  may  be  steep  or  gentle  (Figs.  181  and  182).     Rapid 


Fig.  183.     A  hi(^  iica  cliff  without  a  beach,  La  JiJIa,  Cal. 

utting  and  resistant  material  tend  to  produce  steep  cliffs;  but 
■teep  cliffs  may  develop  in  incoherent  materials,  such  as  sand  and 
lay,  if  cutting  is  rapid.  The  structure  of  the  cliff-rock  also  in- 
lueaces  the  slope  and  configuration  of  the  sea-cliff,  liy  working 
Q  along  the  joints  of  the  rock,  widening  them  and  quarrying  out 
he  intervening  blocks,  pillars  of  rock  {"chimney-rocks,"  "pulpil- 

•  Dana,  Manual  of, Geology,  4th  ed.,  p.  219. 

*  Shakr,  Sea  and  Laod,  p.  ig. 
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rocks"),  or  even  considerable  islets  are  sometimes  isolated  by  tb 
waves  (Fig.  185). 

Wavt's  may  excavate  caves  at  the  bases  of  cliffs.     The  boltom 


Fig.  183.    .\  chimney  r()ck  and  an  arch  on  the  toast  of  Franr«.     (Neurdcin.) 


— Coastal  lakes  formed  by  tlie  blocking  of  tlie  piuIs  of  dron-ned 
Iteyi.  Scale,  about  1  mtic  per  incli.  Contour  intcrva),  20  feet, 
lutliaa  Vinej-ard,  Mass.,  Sheet,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 


,  is  a  (ivita  ivliieh  has  l>(*n  built  uut  into  the  Ub 
cpf^k.  Scalv.  nlKiiit  1  mile  por  inch.  Conhmr 
(Watkin?,  X.  V.,  Shift,  U.  S.  Gtol,  Surv.) 
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nd  roofs  of  most  sea-caves  have  a  pronounced  inclination  land- 
■ard,  and  if  the  cliff  is  low,  the  cave  may  be  extended  landward 
mil  its  roof  is  pierced.  Through  such  an  opening  in  the  top  of 
he  cliff  the  water  of  the  incoming  waves  may  be  forced  in  the  form 
f  spray.  On  the  New  England  coast,  such  holes  are  sometimes 
:iiown  as  "spouting  horns."  Similar  openings  may  be  made  by 
lie  conii>rcssion  or  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  cave  as  the  wave 
Miters  or  retreats.  Sea  caves,  "spouting  horns,"  "pulp it- rocks," 
Lnd  other  isolated  islets,  all  are  closely  associated  with  the  sea-cli£F 
D  origin. 

The  bottom  of  the  sea-cliff  is  bordered  by  a  submerged  platform 
Sver  which  the  water  is  shallow.     This  platform,  or  at  any  rate  its 


^^^BS^-^ 


andward  portion,  represents  the  area  over  which  the  water  has 
idvanced  as  the  result  of  wave-cutting,  and  is  known  as  the  'li-avc- 
al  terrace.  Such  a  terrace  is  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  the 
:liff.  Wave-cut  terraces  may  become  land  by  elc\'ation,  or  by  the 
owering  of  the  level  of  the  sea  (Fig,  186).  Elevated  sea-cliffs  with 
Mve-cut  terraces  at  their  bases  arc  among  the  best  evidences  of 
change  of  relative  level  between  water  and  land. 

Wave-erosion  and  horizontal  configuration.  The  structure  of 
the  rock  along  shore  has  much  to  do  with  the  horizontal  configura- 
lion  of  the  wave-shaped  coast.  Wave  erosion  develojis  re-cntrants 
in  the  weaker  portions  of  the  shore,  leaving  the  more  resistant  parts 
as  headlands  (Fig.  2,  PI.  VI.  p,  69).  It  is  to  he  noted  that  the  resist- 
ance of  rock  to  wave-erosion  is  not  determined  by  its  hardness  alone. 
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Every  division  plane,  whether  due  to  bedding,  to  jointing,  or  to 
irregular  fracture,  is  a  source  of  weakness,  and  rock  of  great  hard- 
ness may  be  so  broken  as  to  offer  little  resistance.  A  coast  which  ii 
regular  and  of  equil 
exposure,  but  of 
unequally  resistant 
material,  will  be 
made  irregular  hj 
wave-erosion.  A 
regular  coast  of  uni- 
form material,  but 
unequal  exposure, 
will  be  made  irr^u- 
lar  by  greater  cut- 
ting at  points  oi 
greater  exposure.  .K 
coast  of  marked  ir- 
regularity and  ho- 
mogeneous materiil 
will  be  made  more 
regular  by  the  cut- 
ting off  of  the  pro- 
jecting points,  b^ 
cause  they  are  most 
exposed.  Witha 
given  set  of  condi- 
tions, waves  tend 
to  develop  a  certain 
sort  of  shore-line 
which,  so  far  as  its 
horizontal  form  is 
concerned,  is  rda- 
tively  stable.  Such 
a  shore-line  maybe 
said  to  be  matun^ 
Bii  far  as  wuve-erosion  is  concerned.  Since  coastal  lands  are,  in 
gentrat,  both  helcrogfneous  and  unequally  exposed,  a  mature  coast- 
line is  ^onifwhut  irregular. 

■  (liillivtr.   Short-  Line  Tojiography;   I'toc.  .\m.   .\cad.    Arts  and  Sd.,  Vol 
XXXIV,  iSgi),  (i]).  151-  J58.     .\  valuahk'  study  cif  shore-line  ti^KigrKphy. 
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f  Since  the  conditions  of  erosion  along  coasts  are  constantly, 
^Cven  if  slowly,  changing,  maturity  is  constantly  being  approached, 
-T>ut  rarely  reached.  Other  forces  and  processes,  such  as  those  of 
'aggradation,  viUcanism,  and  diastrophism,  are  in  operation  along 
^  coasts,  and  their  results  may  antagonize  the  waves.  The  horizon- 
r  tal  configuration  of  coasts  is,  therefore,  the  result  of  many  co- 
p  operating  forces,  of  which  waves  are  but  one.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
I  important  to  note  the  end  toward  which  waves  are  working, 
P"  even  though  they  are  continually  defeated  in  their  attempt  to  reach 
f  it  Their  immediate  goal  is  maturity  of  configuration;  their  final 
^  goal  is  the  destruction  of  the  land  and  the  deposition  of  its  sub- 
*    stance  in  the  sea. 

Transportatioii.     Material  eroded  from  the  shore  by  waves  is 
'*    transported  by  the  joint  action  of  waves,  undertow,  and  shore- 
E    currents.    The  incoming  wave  begins  to  shift  material  where  it 
begins  to  drag  bottom.     From  the  line  where  transportation  begins, 
'    to  the  line  of  breakers,  detritus  at  the  bottom  is  shifted  toward  the 
shore  by  the  waves,  while  the  undertow  tends  to  carry  it  back  again. 
The  result  of  these,  opposed  movements  is  to  keep  sediment  moving 
to  and  from  the  shore  in  shallow  water.     Waves  which  come  in  at 
right  angles  to  the  shore,  and  the  undertow  resulting,  do  not  move 
sediment  along  the  shore;  but  oblique  waves  and  littoral  currents 
do.    The  direction  in  which  debris  is  shifted  by  waves  and  shore- 
current  is  modified  by  the  undertow,  and  the  direction  which  would 
result  from  undertow  and  current  is  modified  by  the  wave  (Fig. 
178).    Waves  of  storms,  rather  than  those  of  prevailing  winds, 
determine  the  direction  of  greatest  transportation. 

Waves,  imdertow,  and  littoral  currents  work  together  in  assort- 
ing the  detritus  of  the  shore.     If  the  coarsest  parts  are  beyond  the 
power  of  all  but  the  strongest  waves,   they  accumulate  where 
agitation  is  great.    Less  coarse  parts  are  carried  farther  from  the 
site  of  greatest  agitation,  but  no  materials  which  are  classed  as 
coarse  are  carried  beyond  the  depth  of  sensible  movement.     The 
coarse    materials   which    cover    the    bottom    where   agitation    of 
the  water  at  the  bottom  is  effective,  and  which  are  shifted  about 
by  waves,  etc.,  constitute  shore  drift.    The  material  which  is  fine 
enough  to  be  held  in  suspension  is  measurably  independent  of 
depth.     This  is  shown  during  storms  when  the  water  becomes 
turbid  far  beyond  the  zone  of  shore  drift,  and  clears  only  after 
the  waves  have  died  away. 
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Fig.  1 88.     Cross-section  of  a  beach.    (Gil- 
bert.) 


The  sorting  of  shore  drift,  effected  while  it  is  in  transportat 
may  be  very  perfect.    The  conditions  favoring  assortment  are  (i)| 
vigorous  wave-action,  (2)   prolonged    transportation,   and   (3) 
moderate  volume  of  sediment. 

Deposition  by  waves,  undertow,  and  shore-currents.    The 
occupied  by  shore  drift  in  transit  is  the  beack.    Its  lower 
is  beneath  the  water,  a  little  beyond  the  line  where  the  great 
waves  break.    Its  upper  margin  is  at  the  level  reached  by 
waves,  and  is  usually  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  still  water.    H^] 
terial  is  brought  to  the  beach  from  seaward  by  incoming  wava^ 

and  from  it  detritus  is  or- 
ried  out  by  the  undertow. 
The  cross-section  of  a  beach 
is  shown  in  Fig.  188.  The 
beach  follows  the  general 
boundary  between  water 
and  land,  though  it  does  not 
conform  to  its  minor  irregularities  (Figs.  174  and  187).  The  beach 
(or  barrier)  may  deflect  the  lower  courses  of  streams  descending  to  it. 
In  its  deposition,  shore  drift  assumes  various  forms.  Where 
the  l)otlom  near  shore  has  a  very  gentle  inclination,  the  incoming 
waves  break  some  distance  from  the  shore-line,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  most  violent  agitation  occurs  when  the  waves  are  strong.    To 

this  line  of  breakers,  material 
^r---^ ---^    is  shifted  from  both  direc- 
tions. Accumulating  here,  it 

Fig.  180.    Sc.  lion  of  a  harrier.    {i^\W>cn")'    builds  up  a  low  ridge,  called 

the  barrier  (Fig.  189).    If  it 

is  built  up  above  the  surface  of  the  water  by  storm- waves,  it  may 

shut  in  a  lagoon  behind  it,  and  this  may  be  filled  ultimately  by 

sediment  washed  down  from  the  land.     At  one  stage  in  the  fillingi 

the  lagoon  becomes  a  marsh  (Fig.  iqt). 

The  (lisi)()siti()n  of  shore  deposits  depends  largely  on  the  currents 

at  and  near  shore.     If  the  coast-line  is  deeply  indented,  the  littoral 

current  usually  fails  to  follow  the  re-entrants.     In  holding  its  course 

across  the  mouth  of  a  small  bay,  the  velocity  of  the  shore-current  is 

checked  because  it  passes  into  deeper  water.     Deposition  follows. 

The  dei>osits  are  in  a  narrow  belt  which  marks  the  course  of  the 

current,  and  the  result  is  the  construction  of  a  ridge  beneath  the 

water.     The  current  does  not  build  the  embankment  up  to  the 
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water-lfvcl;  but  wh(;n  its  surface  approaches  the  level  of  effectiw 
agitation,  the  waves  miiy  build  it  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  Of 
even  above  it.  So  long  as  the  end  of  such  an  embankment  is  free," 
it  is  a  spil.  The  construction  of  a  sj^it  has  been  aptly  compared 
to  the  construction  of  a  railway  embankment  across  a  depression. 
The  material  is  first  carried  out  from  the  bordering  upland  (in  this 
case  the  shallow  watt-r)  and  dumped  where  the  slope  to  the  de- 
(dee])   water)   begins.     The  embankment   thus  begun  ii 


extended  by  carryinR  u 
the  duni])  already  made,  i 


:h  is  left  at  the  end  of 
railway  grade. 
The  spit  is  normally 
either  straight  or  paralld 
with  the  general  course  of 
the  shore-current,  but  since 
the  littoral  current  is  sub- 
ject to  change  with  shifting 
winds,  the  spit  may  be- 
come curved  or  hooked 
(Fig-  192). 

If  the  spit  is  lengthened 
until  it  crosses,  or  nearly 
crosses,  the  bay,  shutting  it 
off  from  the  open  water  it 
becomes  a  bar.  Bars  have 
shut  in  lakes,  ponds,  and 
s  at  numerous 
FiK.  .0.^X1'^^  the  he^  of  Late  Superior.    Poi^'l^  l)oth  on  the  Allan- 


{U.  S.  Geo/.  Sun:) 


tic  and  the  Pacific  coasts 
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^L  XV,  Fig.  I  and  Fig.  187).  The  same  phenomena  are  to  be 
along  many  lakes  (Fig.  193).  Bars  may  tie  islands  to  the 
d  (PL  XV,  Fig.  2).  If  the  bay  across  which  the  bar  is  built 
abundant  drainage  from  the  land,  the  outflow  from  the 
J  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  bar,  for 
kifatt  llie  growth  of  the  bar  has  narrowed  the  outlet  of  the 
J^fijf  nffidently,  the  sediment  brought  to  the  end  of  the  spit  by 
fittoral  current  will  be  swept  out  by  the  current  setting 
bom  the  bay.  The  completion  of  a  bar  may  be  interfered  with 
^bIso  by  tidal  currents,  even  without  land-drainage.  The  scour  of 
'iht  tides  preserves  deep  entrances  (inlets)  to  bays  in  some  places, 
^md  maintains  definite  channels  or  ''thorofares"  in  the  lagoon 
^anarshes  behind  barriers  and  spits  (Fig.  191).  The  sediment  brought 
l^^n  from  the  land,  as  well  as  that  washed  in  by  tidal  currents  and 
•^^raves,  tends  to  fill  up  the  lagoon  behind  a  barrier,  a  spit,  or  a  bar, 
^converting  it  into  land  (Fig.  191). 

Smce  spits  and  bars  are  built  only  where  there  is  shore-drift  in 

;  transit,  they  are  always  built  out  from  a  beach  or  barrier.     The 

[  tfstal  end  of  the  bar  also  may  join  a  beach  or  barrier.     Traced 

t.  lack  to  its  source,  the  beach  from  which  a  spit  leads  is  in  many  cases 

t   found  to  end  at  the  cliff  from  which  the  material  of  the  beach  and 

'-    ^it  were  derived. 

[  The  off -shore  movements  of  shore-waters  may  leave  the  sediment 
I  of  the  shore  in  the  form  of  a  wave-built  terrace,  which  is  reallv  a 
seaward  extension  of  the  beach.  A  wave-built  terrace  borders 
many  wave-cut  terraces  along  their  seaward  margins  (Kig.  181). 
Terrace-cutting  and  terrace-building  are  both  involved  in  the  dcvel- 
l    opment  of  continental  shelves. 

Beach  ridges,  spits,  bars,  etc.,  like  sea-cliffs  and  wave-cut  ter- 
races, are  preserved  for  a  time  after  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and 
land  have  changed.  If  the  shore  has  risen,  relatively  or  absolutely, 
these  features  are  evidence  of  the  change.  If  shore  features  are 
submerged  instead  of  elevated,  they  furnish  less  accessible  though 
not  less  real  evidence  of  the  change.  Similar  features  about  lakes 
kave  a  like  significance,  but  there  it  is  demonstrable,  in  many 
cases,  that  it  is  the  water  rather  than  the  land  which  has  changed 
^  level. 

Shore-deposition  and  coastal  configuration.  The  tendency  of 
shore-deposition  is  to  cut  off  bays  and  to  straighten  and  sinii)lify 
the  shore-lines.     This  Is  abundantly  illustrated  alonj;  l\\e  \\\vv\\V\c 
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and  Gulf  cotst!?  of  tbt  United  Statef  'Pics.  174^  3  87,  asd  PL  Xl 
J-'ig.  J  .  Jl  ib  to  Ix:  nc»ted,  i)c>"we\-«-.  thai  iu  tbe  simpliDcarioo  J 
tht  short- liije  through  depc»sition.  tht  initiaJ  stapes  may  ns^ 
in  great  irregularity  'Figs.  1^7  and  ic-i  ■. 

Octari^rurrmis 

Ooearx-urrent^  are  d^ie  primarily  to  "winds.  As  aireiits  of  cm 
^ioji.  I  hey  art  rjot  of  great  inportaDce.  Ciirrent?  irhich  reach  Ai 
boti';nj  are  corr-jjarabJe.  in  their  eDects.  to  rivers  ca  the  same  v€ 
l*yv  V  aj.d  voiurre:  but  most  otean-currentS'  dc»  nc»t  tcmch  bottom. am 
t}i<rr«.-;ort  do  rjf.-t  erode  it.  Only  where  they  flow  through  narrow 
a;jd  -haiiov."  pa-sastwayi-  i=-  their  abrasive  work  considerable.  Tim 
the  <j':\i  Srr'ram  has  a  velocity  of  four  or  nve  miles  per  hour  whe^ 
it  iv--':^.  froni  the  Gulf,  and  it?  shallow  and  narrow  channel  is  ail 
r':M  --.vqA.  Other  illustrations  of  the  erosive  power  of  cuirml 
!j <.-.■*:  b':«'.'i  rjottd  rjtar  Gibraltar  in  water  500  fathoms  deep,  an' 
b<rv. «:«:.',  t}jt  r:irjary  I-larids  at  depths  of  ic»c  fathoms.  In  spit 
*A  ■-. .' }j  *:x''x:u]fW'..  it  ytt  re.nnains  true  that  cKrean -currents  are  o: 
1},':  v.ij'/j«:  bi.t  fttbJt  a2<.'jits  of  ero-ion.  Thev  are  scarcely  mot 
\i::\t'»T^'xu\  \],  lr;i;j-f>orlirj;?.  for  they  Qiirry  little  except  that  vhic 
i}i<rv  *  Tu*\*'.  ii  th«:  lift  '.vhich  live^  in  thvrm  is  disregarded.  Current 
V.  )j>  }j  'Jo  ijot  tr.jr.h  bottom  roll  no  sediment,  and  carrv  onlv  what  J 
}j«  I'l  jji  ij-ji*  fj-ioij.  A  river's  jiower  of  transjKirting  sediment  I 
Mi  ji« /J  io/j  i-  dij«r  lar;fely  to  cross-currents  occasioned  by  the  un 
<••.'  jjij'-  of  ii  -  nr-i-ituijt  bottom.  If  a  particle  of  mud  sus}>endedL 
;i  ri. '  r  rjroj>-  to  th*r  bottom,  as  it  fre^juently  does,  it  may  be  pick© 
lip  :i'/i\iii  a/jd  rarricd  forward.  If,  »jn  the  other  hand,  a  partid 
'  Ii  j/<ii'l<:d  in  an  oM;an-(  urrent  once  escai)es  the  moving  water  b 
■■«  tijjn;';  throij;(}i  it,  th<;  current  which  does  not  drag  bottom  has  n 
«  han<  «•  to  j)irk  it  up  aj^ain.  Very  line  sediment  may  be  carried  b 
an  oM  ;in  (  urnrnl  far  from  the  point  where  it  was  acquired,  butcu] 
irni  whi(  h  do  not  touch  bottom  are  rarely  strong  enough  to  can 
aiiy  but  i1h-  lirjcst  material. 

How  rr.idily  particles  of  extreme  fineness  may  be  kept  in  su 
|jrn:^ion,  and  Im)w  little  agitation  is  necessary  to  keep  them  fro) 
■-.inking',  is  sln)wn  both  by  experiment  and  observation.  Expel 
mint  lias  ^hown  that  line  j)articles  of  clay  require  days  to  settle 
loot  in  still  water,  and  the  Challenger  found  line  sediment  derive 
ironi  the  land  400  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  Sediment  settli 
Wifii'  n-iidUy  in  salt  water  than  in  fresh,  despite  the  fact  that  tl 
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Eormer  is  heavier.    This  is  presumably  because  the  salt  diminishes 
the  cohesion  of  water. 

DEPOSITS   ON  THE   OCEAN-BED 

The  deposits  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean  may  be  divided  into  two 
dasses* —  shallow-water  deposits,  made  in  water  less  than  about  100 
fathoms  deep,  and  deep-sea  deposits^  laid  down  in  water  of  greater 
depth.  The  selection  of  the  loo-fathom  line  as  the  dividing  depth 
is  less  arbitrary  than  it  seems,  for  passing  outward  from  the  shore, 
it  is  at  about  this  depth  that  the  bottom  ceases  to  be  commonly  dis- 
turbed by  the  action  of  currents  and  waves;  that  sunlight  and 
vegetable  life  cease  to  be  important  at  the  bottom;  and  that  the 
coarser  sediments  which  predominate  along  shore  give  place  to 
muds  and  oozes.  Furthermore,  the  loo-fathom  line  (or  some  line 
near  it)  is  an  important  one  in  the  physical  relief  of  the  globe,  for 
it  appears  to  mark,  approximately,  the  junction  of  continental 
plateaus  and  ocean-basins.  Because  the  latter  are  a  little  overfull, 
the  water  runs  over  their  rims,  covering  about  10,000,000  square 
miles  of  the  borders  of  the  continental  protuberances. 

Aside  from  the  deposits  made  by  organisms,  shallow-water 
deposits  are  divisible  into  two  groups  —  (i)  those  immediately 
along  the  shore,  the  littoral  deposits,  and  (2)  those  between  the  lit- 
toral zone  and  the  loo-fathom  line.  Both  are  terrigenous  chiefly, 
though  chemical  and  organic  deposits  occur  in  both.  The  deep-sea 
deposits  likewise  are  divisible  into  two  principal  groups,  (i)  the 
terrigenous  deposits  near  the  land,  and  (2)  the  pelagic  deposits,  made 
chiefly  of  the  remains  of  pelagic  organisms,  and  the  decomposed 
products  of  such  other  materials  as  reach  the  deep  i>ea. 

Shallow-water  Deposits 

Littoral  deposits.  The  littoral  zone  is  often  defined  as  the  zone 
)etween  high-  and  low- water  marks,  but  in  common  speech,  the 
Try  shallow  water  a  little  farther  from  the  coast-line  is  generally  in- 
luded.  It  is  the  zone  in  which  sand  and  coarser  materials  accu- 
lulate,  though  muds  are  met  with  occasionally  in  sheltered  estu- 
ries.  Generally  speaking,  the  nature  of  these  deposits  is  deter- 
lined  by  the  character  of  the  adjoining  lands  and  the  local  organ- 
5ms.  The  heavier  materials  brought  dov/n  by  rivers  or  worn  from 
lie  shore  by  waves  are  here  spread  out  by  waves  and  shore-currents. 

*  MurniKr  ChaUenger  Report,  Deep  Sea  Deposits,  pp.  1S4,  i&S« 
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Twice  in  twenty-four  hours  the  littoral  zone  is  covered  by  water, , 
and  twice  parts  of  it  are  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  or  the 
cooling  effects  of  the  night.  Physical  conditions  in  general  are  here 
most  varied.  Still  greater  diversity  is  introduced  by  the  fact  that 
the  zone  is  inhabited  by  both  marine  and  terrestrial  organisms, 
while  the  evaporation  of  the  sea-water  which  flows  over  tidal 
marshes  and  lagoons  leads  to  the  formation  of  saline  deposits. 
The  length  of  the  coast-lines  of  the  world  is  some  125,000  miles 
(about  200,000  kilometers),  so  that  the  zone  of  littoral  deposits, 
though  narrow,  covers  a  very  considerable  area. 

Extra-littoral  deposits.  These  deposits  are  made  between  the 
littoral  zone  and  the  loo-fathom  line,  and  cover  an  area  of  nearly 
10,000,000  square  miles.    Their  composition  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  littoral  deposits  except  that  they  are  finer.     At  their 
lower  limit  they  pass  insensibly  into  the  fine  deposits  of  the  deep  sea. 
Coarse  materials,  such  as  gravel  and  sand,  prevail,   though  in 
depressions  and  inclosed  basins,  and  out  toward  the  oceanward    j 
edge  of  the  zone,  muddy  deposits  are  found.     Some  of  the  deposits    ; 
are  composed  wholly  of  inorganic  debris,  but  organic  remains  are    j 
mingled  freely  with  others.     The  mechanical  effects  of  tides,  cur-    ] 
rents,  and  waves  arc  everywhere  ])resent,  but  become  less  and  less   j 
well  marked  as  the  loo-fathom  line  is  approached.     The  forms 
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Fig.  194.     Diagram  showing  the  intcrwedging  of  gravol,  sand,  and  mud  beds. 

vegetable  and  animal  life  are  numerous,  though  the  former  decrease 
as  depths  which  make  the  sunlight  feeble  are  approached. 

No  definite  line  marks  the  seaward  terminus  of  the  coane 
detritus,  since  coarse  material  is  carried  farther  out  when  the 
waves  run  high  (and  the  undertow  is  strong)  than  when  they  are 
feeble.  In  calm  weather  fine  sediment  may  be  deposited  where 
coarse  was  laid  down  in  the  preceding  storm,  to  be  covered  in  turn 
by  deposits  of  a  different  character.  Thus  gravel  grades  into  sand, 
with  more  or  less  overlapping  or  inter  wedging,  and  sand  grades 
into  silt  in  the  same  way.  This  is  diagrammatically  illustrated  by 
Fig.  ig4. 
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Since  coarse  deposits  may  extend  far  out  from  land  where  the 
waves  are  strong  and  the  water  shallow,  and  since  the  zone  of  shallow 
water  may  be  extended  seaward  by  the  aggradation  of  the  bottom, 
ihallow-water  deposits  niay  cover   extensive  areas.    They   may 


KiK-  105-     Diagrams  showinf;  how  shallow-walcr  deposits  mav  attain  lonsider- 
iblc  thickness  by  the  shifting  of  the  zone  of  deposition  seaward. ' 

Decome  deep  at  the  same  time,  for  as  the  outer  border  of  the  shallow- 
ivater  zone  is  shifted  seaward  by  aggradation,  the  vertical  space 
to  be  filled  becomes  greater  (compare  a  and  b,  Fig.  19;).  Again, 
if  the  coast  is  sinking,  new  deposits  of  coarse  material  may  be  made 
on  older  ones.     In  this  way,  also,  great  thicknesses  of  sudimi:nt  may 
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be  accumulated,  all  parts  of  which  were  depositid  in  shallow  water. 
The  great  thicknesses  of  some  of  the  conglomerate  beds  of  the  past 
show  how  far  this  may  go. 
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Characteristics  of  shallow-water  deposits.  Clastic  fedimentj 
laid  dt'wn  in  shillow  wjier  have  several  distinctive  characterisua 
While  they  are  coarse  as 
a  whole,  they  are  char- 
acterized by  many  varia- 
tions in  coarseness.  The 
suriacesof  successive  bed) 
are  likely  to  be  ri|)p!^ 
and  rill-marked  (Figs, 
io6  and  197 1,  and  crosj- 
bedding  (Fii^s.  198  and 
iQO'  is  common.  Clayey 
sediments  de]>osited  be- 
tween high  and  low  water 
may  be  sun-cracked 
<  Fi^s.  200  and  301),  and 
the  tracks  of  land  ui- 
mais  are  in  some  cases 
I>rescrved  on  thdr  sur- 
faces. S  h  a  1 1  o  w-water 
deposits  may  contain  fos- 
sils of  organisms  which 
live  in  waters  of  sl^l 
di'iUh,  These  character- 
istics differentiate  sedi- 
mentary formations 
nia<le  in  shallow  water 
from  those  made  in  deep 
water,  e\en  after  they 
have  been  converted  into 
■d  from  the  sea,     XIanv  oi 
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lane  surface,  though  there  are  some  notable  departures  from  flat- 
ess.  The  steep  slopes  of  the  delta  fronts  and  of  wave-built  terraces 
ave  already  been  noted  (pp.  187,  191).  Barriers  may  shut  in  de- 
iressions,  and  the  disposition  of  sediment  may  be  uneven,  owing 
o  shore  and  tidal  currents.  The  result  is  that  the  surfaces  of  shal- 
ow-water  deposits  are  affected  by  low  swells  and  shallow  sags. 
The  swells  and  sags  may  be  elongate,  circular,  or  irregular  in  outline. 
This  topography  is  in  some  cases  preserved  on  newly  emerged  lands. 
Chemical  and  organic  deposits  in  shallow  water.  There  is  no 
sharp  line  of  distinction  between  the  deposits  classed  as  chemical 
and  those  classed  as  organic.    The  latter  are  chemical  in  the  broader 


horiziintal. 


sense  of  the  term,  but  as  ihcy  are  directly  associated  with  life 
and  arise  from  it,  it  is  a  matter  of  convenience  to  i^eparale  them. 
Chemical  deposits  made  in  shallow  sea-water  embrace  (i)  those 
due  to  evaporation,  and  (2)  those  due  to  chemical  reactions  betwem 
constituents  so  brought  togtther  that  new  and  insoluble  compounds 
are  formed  and  precipitated. 

The  chemical  deposits  made  in  the  shallow  water  of  the  sea, 
or  in  bodies  of  shallow  water  isolated  from  the  sea,  are  chiefly 
precipitates  resulting  from  evaporation.  All  substances  in  solulion 
are  necessarily  precipitated  on  complete  evaporation;  but  since  the 
sea-water  is  in  general  far  from  saturation,  so  far  as  all  its  leading 
salts  are  concerned,  only  a  few  are  thrown  down  in  quantity  suffi- 
cient to  be  of  geologic  importance  where  evajwralion  is  incomplete. 
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The  principal  deposits  of  ihis  sort  are  calcium  carbunate  UimesttnH. 
CaCOjJ  calcium  sulphate  (gj-psum,  CaSOi,?H-0),  cummon  salt 
(rock  salt,  NaCll,  and  magnesium  salts,  chiefly  the  chloride  and 
sulphate. 

While  there  is  more  than  ten  times  as  much  lime  sulphate  n 
lime  caHionate  in  the  ocean  (p.  167),  deposits  of  the  carbonate 
(including  shells,  coral,  etc.)  have  been  very  much  greater  than 
those  of  the  sulphate.     This  is  due  to  the  following  facts:   (i)  The 


much  mure  suluhle  thiin  the  carbonate,  {2)  rivers  bring 
h  more  curl  ■on  ate  than  siil|)hate  to  the  sea,  and  (3)  marine 
its  ami  animals  (-.\tract  the  carbonate  from  the  water  for  their 
etoiis.  vhi'lls,  elc.  The  secretion  of  lime  carbonate  by  organisDU 
c)l  (li'[icniletit  on  the  .i^aluration  of  the  water,  but  is  carried  on 
■ri  the  amount  in  solution  is  very  small. 

Tht-  tliief  (lefiosils  of  lime  fiirboiialc  have  been  made  through 
ayeiuy  of  |)tants  and  animals,  in  the  form  of  shells,  coral,  bones, 
other  (leviri's  for  supporlinK.  hoii.^iing.  protecting,  and  arming 
iiselves;  but  while  it  is  agreed  that  the  larger  part  of  the  lime 
iiinaU'  deposited  in  the  open  sea  is  of  organic  origin,  it  is  equally 
r  llmt  in  closed  seas  subject  to  concentration  from  evaporation, 
<t  preeipilation  may  take  place.  There  is  difference  of  opinion 
o  the  (|uanlitative  importance  of  this  last  class  of  deposits. 
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Gypsum  appears  to  be  deixreited  in  quantity  only  in  the  basins 
of  arid  regions  where  concentration  reaches  an  advanced  state. 
Since  normal  sea-water  is  far  from  being  saturated  with  common  salt, 
the  latter  is  precipitated  only  in  lagoons,  in  closed  seas,  or  other 
situations  favorable  to  great  concentration.  This  is,  as  a  rule, 
only  in  regions  which  are  notably  arid.  It  follows  that  deposits  of 
salt  usually  signify  highly  arid  conditions,  and  where  they  occur 
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over  wide  ranges  in  latitude  and  longitude,  as  in  certain  periods 
of  the  past,  general  aridity  of  climate  is  inferred.  Where  confined 
to  limited  areas,  their  climatic  significance  is  less,  for  to|X)graphic 
conditions  may  determine  local  aridity.  The  total  area  where  salt 
is  now  being  precipitated  is  small,  though  on  the  whole  the  present 
is  probably  a  rather  arid  period  of  the  earth's  history.  On  the 
other  hand,  ancient  deposits  of  salt  preserved  in  the  sedimentary 
strata  show  that  the  area  of  salt  deposition  has  been  much  more 
considerable  than  now  at  one  time  and  another  in  the  earth's 
history.  The  salt  and  gypsum  deposits  of  the  past  seem,  therefore, 
to  tell  an  interesting  tale  of  the  climates  of  bygone  da^*- 
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The  magnesium  salts  are  among  the  last  to  be  thrown  down  J 
sea- water  is  evaporated,  and  they  most  commonly  take  the  k\m 
of  sulphates  and  chlorides.    The  magnesium  salts  are  among  tM 
last  to  be  precipitated,  not  only  because  they  are  readily  solubl^L 
but  because  their  quantity  is  small;  yet  in  the  original  rock  fro^^ 
which  the  sea-salts  came,  there  is  at  least  as  much  magnesium  i^| 
sodium,  while  in  the  sea  there  is  about  five  times  as  much  sodim^^ 
as  magnesium.   Just  what  becomes  of  all  the  magnesium  brought  t^M 
the  sea-water  is  not  well  understood.     In  the  older  marine  strati^| 
dolomite,  composed  partly  or  wholly  of  the  double  carbonate  c^| 
lime  and  magnesia  (CaMg)C03,  abounds.    This  appears  to  haviH 
been  formed  by  a  gradual  substitution  of  magnesium  for  calduaH 
in  calcium  carbonate,  but  just  how  and  when  and  why  the  substtH 
tution  was  efTected  is  not  fully  known.     One  view  is  that  dolo-H 
mite  was  formed  chiefly  in  basins  not  freely  connected  with  the  sei.  ■ 

The  plants  and  animals  of  the  sea  secrete  notable  quantities  dS 
silica,  but  deposits  of  this  sort  are  relatively  more  important  in  the  ■ 
deep  sea,  and  will  be  mentioned  in  that  connection.  I 

Something  concerning  the  origin  of  limestone  has  already  been  I 
given  in  the  preceding  paragraphs;  but  because  of  the  importances 
of  this  rock,  it  may  be  added,  by  way  of  summary,  that  shallow  seas  I 
free  or  nearly  free  from  terrigenous  sediment,  and  abounding  in  I 
lime-secreting  life,  furnish  the  conditions  for  nearly  pure  deposits  I 
of  limestone,  and  that  most  of  the  limestone  within  the  areas  of  the  I 
present  continents  ap])ears  to  have  originated  under  such  conditions.  I 
The  common  notion  that  limestone  is  normally  a  deep-water  forma-  I 
tion  is  an  error.  Although  limestones  are  formed  in  deep  as  well  as  i 
in  shallow  waters,  the  more  important  classes  of  lime-secreting  ^ 
organisms  are  limited  to  the  depths  to  which  light  penetrates.  After  I 
being  formed,  limestones  may  lose  many  of  their  original  character- 
istics, but  enough  usually  remain  to  tell  the  story  of  their  origin. 

Deep-sea  Deposits 

Contrasted  with   shallow-water  deposits.    Deep-sea   deposits 

cover  the  ocean-bottom  below  the  loo-fathom  mark.  Their  areais 
about  two-thirds  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  characteristic  deposits 
are  muds,  organic  oozes,  and  clays,  which,  in  their  physical 
characteristics,  are  remarkably  uniform.  In  regions  of  floating 
ice,  some  diversity  is  introduced  from  the  varied  nature  of  the  ma- 
terials which  it  transports. 
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accumulatioD  of  sediment  on  the  deep-sea  bottom,  the 
ansportation  there,  and  the  nature  and  small  size  of 
all  favor  chemical  reactions  which  result  in  the  forma- 
new  products,  such  as  glauconite,  phosphatic  and  man- 
,  zeolites/  etc.  The  amount  of  matter  arising  from  the 
n  and  alteration  of  minerals  and  rocks  increases,  rela- 
ncrease  of  distance  from  the  land.  At  the  same  time 
:rease  (relative),  in  all  moderate  depths,  of  the  remains 
rganisms.  We  thus  pass  insensibly  from  deep-sea 
terrestrial  origin  {terrigenous  deposits)  near  the  land, 
osHs, ' '  in  which  the  remains  of  calcareous  and  siliceous 
lys,  and  other  substances  of  secondary  origin  play  the 

ving  table  '  shows  the  relations  of  the  various  groups 
>osits. 


Red  clay 
Radiolarian  ooz: 
Diatom  ooze     ' 
Globigerina  oozi 
Pieropod  ooze 
Blue  mud 
Red  mud 
Green  mud 
Volcanic  mud 
Coral  mud 


ipr  ^^ark  J  Sands,  gravels, 
ter     mark   |^  ^^jg^  p,^.^ 


I.  PelaRic  deposits 

Furmed  in  deep 
waler  tar  removed 
from  land 


and  shallow  wai 
mostly      close 


f  this  classification  of  Murray,  the  coral  and  volcanic 
be  regarded  as  terrigenous,  and  shells,  coral,  etc.,  are 
antly  in  shallow-water  deposits.  It  is  to  be  noted 
gic  deposits  are  partly  organic  and  partly  inorganic 
he  latter  may  be  of  mechanical  or  chemical  origin. 
al  inorganic  deposits.  The  mechanical  deposits  of  the 
s  from  (i)  the  land  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  grada- 
canic  vents,  and  (3)  extra-terrestrial  sources.  The 
laterials  which  reach  the  deep  sea  are,  as  a  rule,  only 
nic  n&me  for  a  group  of  hydratcd  double  silicates  in  which  the 
les  are  aluminimi,  and  calcium  or  sodium." 
tiallenger  Rq>t.,  Deep  Sea  Deposits. 
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the  finest  products  of  land  decay,  carried  out  by  movements  al  I 
water  and  by  winds.  They  are  not  commonly  recognized  in  th*  I 
dredgings  more  than  200  miles  from  shore,  but  opposite  the  mouths  I 
of  great  rivers  they  extend  much  farther  —  1,000  miles  in  the  case  I 
of  the  Amazon.  They  are  especially  abundant  on  the  slopes  of  the  I 
continental  shelves,  where  the  blue,  green,  and  red  muds  are  asso- 1 
ciated  with  volcanic  and  coral  muds.  The  color  of  these  \'aricra5 1 
muds  depends  in  part  at  least  on  the  changes  they  have  undergone  I 
since  their  deposition.  These  deposits  are  analogous,  in  a  general  I 
wav,  to  certain  shales,  marls,  etc..  found  on  the  continents.  I 

The  occasional  presence  of  coarse  materials  from  the  land  in  I 
the  deep-sea  deposits  must  be  looked  upon  as  in  some  sense  acd-  I 
dental.     Pebbles,   or  even   bowlders,   entangled   in   the  roots  of 
floating  trees,  may  be  carried  out  into  the  ocean,  and  icebergs  cany 
out  bowlders  and  smaller  fragments  of  rock.     Of  the  identifiable 
inorganic  materials  in  the  pelagic  deposits,  those  of  volcanic  origiii 
are  most  abundant.     Their  distribution  is  essentially  universal.  I 
though  not  uniform.     Some  of  them  are  probably  from  submarine 
volcanoes. 

DfC[)-sea  deposits  contain  many  nodules  and  grains  believed 
to  be  of  extra-terrestrial  origin.  The  dust  of  the  countless  meteors 
which  enter  the  atmosphere  daily  settles  on  land  and  sea  alike,  and 
must  enter  into  the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  latter.  It  is 
pn^bably  no  more  abundant  in  deep  water  than  in  shallow,  but  it  b 
relatively  more  important,  since  there  is  little  other  sediment.  The 
numl>er  of  meteorites  which  enter  the  atmosphere  daily  has  been 
estimated  at  from  15.000.000  to  20,000,000.^  If,  on  the  average, 
they  weigh  ten  grains  each,  probably  a  rather  high  estimate,  the 
total  am(.»unt  of  extra-terrestrial  matter  reaching  the  earth  yearly 
would  he  5. coo  to  7,000  tons,  and  something  like  three-fourths  of 
this  mu.-t.  on  the  average,  fall  into  the  sea.  But  even  at  this  rate 
it  woul'l  take  Some  tifty  billion  years  to  cover  the  sea-bottom  with 
a  liivrr  one  fuot  in  thickness. 

Organic  constituents  of  pelagic  deposits.  With  increasing  dis- 
tan(e  ir..m  shore,  and  e>pecially  with  increasing  depth  of  water, 
^eiiiment-  derived  from  pelagic  life  increase  in  relative  importance, 
Son^.e  i^ckigic  animals  and  plants  secrete  lime  carbonate,  while 
diatoms  and  radiolarians  secrete  silica.     When  the  organisms  die, 

I  \".u:-,i;  s  Astrunomy,  p.  472.       It  is  now  believed  that  these  figures  are  too 
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they  sink  to  the  bottom  and  their  secretions  are  mingled  with  the 
volcanic  and  other  materials  which  are  universal  over  the  sea-floor. 

Pelagic  deposits  of  organic  origin  are  named  according  to  their 
characteristic  constituents.  Thus  there  are  pteropod  oozes^  globi- 
gerina  oozes,  diatom  oozes,  radiolarian  oozes,  etc.  Diatom  ooze  is 
an  ooze  in  which  the  secretions  of  diatoms  are  abundant,  and 
globigerina  ooze  is  an  ooze  in  which  globigerina  shells  are  abundant, 
though  in  many  cases  the  diatom  and  globigerina  shells,  respectively, 
do  not  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  ooze.  Between  the  various  sorts  of 
oozes  there  are  all  gradations,  since  pelagic  life  does  not  recognize 
boundary  lines. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  with  increasing  depth  the  proportion 
of  lime  carbonate  in  the  ooze  decreases.  Thus  in  tropical  regions 
remote  from  land,  where  the  depth  is  less  than  600  fathoms,  the 
carbonate  of  lime  of  the  shells  of  pelagic  organisms  may  constitute 
80%  or  90%  of  a  deposit.  With  the  same  surface  conditions,  but 
with  increasing  depth,  the  percentage  of  lime  carbonate  decreases, 
until  at  2,000  fathoms  it  is  less  than  60%;  at  2,400  fathoms,  30%, 
and  at  2,600  fathoms,  10%.  Beyond  this  depth  there  are  usually 
no  more  than  traces  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  data  at  hand  show 
that  the  percentage  of  lime  carbonate  falls  off  below  2,200  fathoms 
more  rapidly  than  at  lesser  depths.  Where  the  percentage  of  lime 
carbonate  becomes  very  low,  the  calcareous  oozes  grade  off  into  the 
red  clay  with  which  the  sea-floor  below  2,400  to  2,600  fathoms  is 
covered. 

Chemical  deposits.  The  chemical  deposits  of  the  deep  sea  are' 
chiefly  the  alteration  products  of  sediments  which  reach  the  sea- 
bottom  by  mechanical  means.  All  sediment  deposited  in  the  sea 
undergoes  more  or  less  chemical  change,  but  it  is  only  when  the 
change  is  very  considerable  that  the  product  is  referred  to  this  class. 
Where  sedimentation  is  rapid  and  the  sediment  coarse,  the  chemical 
change  is  relatively  slight;  but  where  the  sedimentation  is  slow 
and  the  sediment  fine,  the  chemical  change  is  relatively  great;  for 
both  the  longer  exposure  to  the  sea-water  and  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  surface  exposed  to  attack  favor  change.  The  red  clay 
already  referred  to  belongs  to  this  class  of  deposits.  It  contains 
much  volcanic  debris,^  various  concretions,  bones  of  mammals, 
zeolitic  crystals,  and  extra-terrestrial  spherules,  and  doubtless  the 

'  Murray,  Giallenger  Report  on  Deep  Sea  Deposits,  p.  337  et  seq.,  and  Buchan- 
an, Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  1 7-39. 
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insoluble  parts  of  the  shells  of  pelagic  life.  The  nodules  and  aystals 
are  secondary  products,  the  materials  for  which  were  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  sediments  which  gave  rise  to  the  day. 
Eolian  dust,  or  the  materials  derived  from  it  by  chemical  alteration, 
is  doubtless  a  constituent  of  the  red  clay. 

It  is  significant  that  deposits  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
deep  sea  have  not  been  identified  with  certainty  among  the  rock 
formations  of  the  land.  If  such  deposits  are  absent  from  the  land, 
as  they  seem  to  be,  their  absence  must  mean  that  the  continents 
have  never  been  beneath  deep  seas.  That  large  parts  of  them  have 
been  beneath  shallow  sea-water  b  abundantly  attested. 

Map  work.  See  Plates  CXXX-CLIV,  Piofessioiial  Paper  60,  U.  S.  Geokgicil 
Survey,  and  Laboratory  Manual,  The  Interpreiaiion  of  Topographic  Maps,  Exefdse 
XV. 


CHAPTER  VII 
LAKES 

Many  of  the  phenomena  of  the  ocean  are  repeated  on  a  smaller 
Kale  in  lakes.  The  wavesr  of  lakes  and  their  attendant  undertows 
and  littoral  currents  are  governed  by  the  same  laws  and  do  the 
same  sort  of  work  as  the  corresponding  movements  of  the  ocean. 
Tides  are  insignificant;  but  slight  oscillations  of  level,  known  as 
xickes,  have  been  observed  in  many  lakes.  They  are  probably 
caused  by  sudden  changes  in  atmospheric  pressure.  Currents 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  ocean  are  slight  or  wanting  in  lakes, 
but  since  most  lakes  have  inlets  and  outlets,  their  waters  are  in 
constant  movement  toward  the  latter.  In  most  cases  this  move- 
ment is  too  slow  to  be  noted  readily,  or  to  do  effective  work  either 
in  corrasion  or  transportation.  The  work  of  ice  is  relatively  more 
important  in  lakes  than  in  the  sea. 

Changes  taking  place  in  lakes.  The  processes  in  operation  in 
lakes  are  easily  observed  and  readily  understood,  (i)  The  waves 
Wear  the  shores,  and  the  material  thus  derived  is  transported, 
assorted,  and  deposited  as  in  the  sea,  and  all  the  topographic  forms 
resulting  from  erosion  or  deposition  along  the  seacoast  are  repro- 
duced on  their  appropriate  scale  in  lakes.  (2)  Streams  bear  their 
burden  of  gravel,  sand,  and  mud  into  lakes  and  leave  it  there. 
(3)  The  winds  blow  dust  and  sand  into  them,  and  in  some  places  pile 
the  sand  up  into  dunes  along  their  shores.  (4)  Animals  of  various 
sorts  live  in  lakes,  and  their  shells  and  bones  give  rise  to  deposits 
comparable  to  animal  deposits  in  the  sea.  (5)  Numerous  plants 
grow  in  the  shallow  water  about  the  borders  of  many  ponds  and 
lakes,  and  as  they  die,  their  substance  accumulates  on  the  bottom. 
(6)  The  outlets  of  lakes  which  have  outlets  are  constantly  lowered 
by  the  outflow.  The  lowering  is  generally  slow  if  the  rock  is  coher- 
ent, for  the  outflowing  water  is  usually  clear,  and  therefore  inefficient 
in  corrasive  work.  These  six  processes  (except  the  last,  which  does 
Dot  apply  to  lakes  without  outlets)  are  essentially  universal,  and  all 
conspire  against  the  perpetuity  of  the  lakes.     (7)  In  lakes  where  the 
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temperature  is  low  enough  for  ice  to  be  formed,  it  crowds  c 
shores  and  develops  phenomena  peculiar  to  itself  (Figs.  ij6-ii;| 
(8)  In  some  lakes  in  arid  regions,  deposits  are  made  by  precipitatio 
from  solution. 

Several  of  these  processes  are  filling  the  basins  of  lakes,  an 
as  sediment  is  deposited  in  a  laka,  a  corresponding  volumeof  water! 
forced  outif  the  lake  has  an  outlet.  The  sixth  process  also  is  anUf 
onistic  to  lakes.     Given  time  enough,  these  processes  must  biiH 
the  history  of  any  lake  to  an  end.    The  lowering  of  the  outlet  aloi 
will  accomplish  this  result  if  the  bottom  of  the  basin  is  above  bas«f 
level.     Many  lakes  already  have  become  extinct,  either  through  thajj 
filling  or  draining  of  their  basins,  or  through  both  combini-d.     It  doed 
not  follow,  however,  that  lakes  will  ever  cease  to  exist,  for  the  cause*. 
which  produce  them  may  operate  contemporaneously  with  tlioae 
which  tend  to  destroy  lakes  now  in  existence. 

Lacustrine  deposits.  Beds  of  sediment  deposited  in  lakes  sre 
similar  in  kind,  structure,  and  disposition,  to  beds  of  sediment  laid 
down  in  the  sea;  but  in  lakes  river-borne  sediment  is  more  com- 
monly concentrated  into  deltas,  since  waves,  tides,  and  shore-cur- 
rents are  less  effective  than  in  the  sea.  Even  the  limestone  of  tbe 
sea  has  its  counterpart  in  some  lakes.  Some  of  it  was  made  of  tbe 
shells  of  fresh-water  animals  which  throve  where  the  in-wash  tt 
terrigenous  sediment  was  slight,  some  of  it  from  the  calcareous  seat- 
tions  of  plants,'  and  some  of  it  was  precipitated  from  solution.' 
While  still  soft,  such  deposits  are  called  marl.  Salt  deposits  ato 
are  made  in  some  lakes,  and  iron-ore  in  some  marshy  ones. 

Extinct  lakes.  The  former  presence  of  lakes  where  none  now 
exist  is  known  in  various  ways.  If  a  lake  basin  was  filled,  its  forma 
area  is  a  flat,  the  material  of  which  bears  evidence  of  its  origin  in  its 
composition,  its  structure,  and  in  its  fossils.  Such  a  fiat  com- 
monly is  so  situated  topographically  that  the  basin  would  be  repro- 
duced if  the  deposits  were  removed.  To  this  general  rule  there 
are  exceptions,  as  where  a  glacier  formed  one  side  of  the  basin  when 
it  was  filled.  If  the  lake  was  destroyed  by  the  lowering  of  its  out- 
let, or  by  the  removal  of  some  barrier  such  as  glacier  ice,  or  by 
desiccation,  shore  phenomena,  such  as  beaches,  terraces  (Fig.  201), 
spits,  etc.,  may  exist,  even  though  there  is  no  well  developed  flat 

'C,  A.  Davis.  J.rnr.  of  Geol.,  Vol.  VII[  ami  Vol.  IX. 

'  Russell,  Mono.  XI.  U.  S.  GeijI.  Sun.-.,  Chap.  V;  also  Third  Ann.  Rqil.,  pp. 
3it-33t.    (j'dbcn,  Mono,  1,  U.  S.  Gcol.  Sut\-.,  p.  i6t. 
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:orresponding  to  the  bed  of  the  lake.  In  time,  such  features  are 
l«stroyed  by  subaerial  erosion,  so  that  they  are  most  distinct  soon 
liter  a  lake  disappears. 

Many  lakes,  some  of  them  large  and  many  of  them  small,  are 
^own  to  have  become  extinct,'  while  many  others  are  now  in  their 


last  stages,  ^iz.,  marshes.  Many  others  have  been  reduced  in  size. 
Such  reductions  are  obvious  where  deltas  are  built  into  lakes.  Thus 
the  delta  built  by  the  Rhone  into  Lake  Geneva  is  several  miles  in 
length,  and  has  been  lengthened  nearly  two  miles  since  the  time 
of  the  Roman  occupation.  The  end  of  Seneca  (N.  Y.)  Lake  (PI. 
XVI)  has  been  crowded  northward  some  two  miles  by  deposition 
at  iLs  head.     Similar  changes  are  common. 

Salt  lakes.  A  few  lakes,  especially  in  arid  or  semi-arid  regions, 
are  salt,  and  others  are  "bitter."  Beside  common  salt,  most  salt 
lakes  contain  magnesium  chloride,  and  magnesium  and  calcium 
sulphates,  as  well  as  other  mineral  substances.  Most  "'bitter" 
lakes  contain  sodium  carbonate,  as  well  as  sodium  chloride  and 
sulphate,  and  some  of  them  borax.  The  degrees  of  saltness  and 
bitterness  range  up  to  saturation.  The  water  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
(lake)  contains,  on  the  average,  less  mineral  matter  than  that  of 

'  Gilbert,  Lake  Bonneville,  Mono.  I,  U.  S.  Gcol.  Surv.;  Runsell,  Lake  Lahontan, 
Monu.  XI,  U.  S.  Geo).  Surv.;  and  Mono  Lake,  Ki^hlh  Ann.  Kept.,  U.  5.  (icol. 
Surv.,  Pt.  I;  Upham,  Lake  Agasauz,  Mono.  XXV,  U,  S.  Gfol.  Surv,;  Salisbury  and 
Kiimmel,  Lake  Passaic,  Rept.  of  the  Slate  Geologist  of  N.  J.,  1893,  and  Jour,  of 
Gcol.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  533-560- 


the  scai  that  of  Great  Salt  Lake  contains  about  i8%;  that  of  tlie 
Dead  Sea,  about  24*'c. 

Many  salt  lakes,  such  as  Dead  Sea  and  Great  Salt  Lake,  ait 


I^kc  Lahnntan.  narth  of  Piii- 


desciri(ii.<l  fnmi  lakes  which  were  fresh,  while  others,  like  the  Caspian 
Se;i,  art-  prubably  isolated  portions  of  the  ocean.  Most  lakes 
of  the  t'lirmer  cla:is  ha\e  become  suit  through  a  .decrease  in  the 


i/vada.     (Fairbiinks.) 

where  ihiv  nccur.  The  inflowing  waters 
;iUs  of  saline  matter,  and  the  water  begins  to 
riiiity  is  such  that  evaporation  from  the  lake 
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xceeds  its  inflow.  Under  these  conditions  concentration  may  go 
m  to  saturation. 

Deposits  of  salt  and  other  mineral  matters  are  now  making  in 
nme  salt  lakes,  and  formations  of  the  same  sort  have  been  made  in 
the  past.  Buried  beneath  sediments  of  other  sorts,  beds  of  salt  or 
Dtlier  precipitates  are  preserved  for  ages.  Lime  carbonate  has  been 
pnqpitated  in  quantity  from  some  extinct  lakes  (Fig.  204). 

Lakes  which  originate  by  the  isolation  of  portions  of  the  sea 
ve  salt  at  the  outset  If  inflow  exceeds  evaporation,  they  become 
lesB  and  less  salty,  and  may  become  fresh  ultimately;  otherwise 
thqr  remain  salt.  If  evaporation  exceeds  inflow  they  diminish  in 
sue  and  their  waters  become  more  and  more  salt  or  bitter. 

Indirect  effects  of  lakes.  Lakes  tend  to  modify  the  climate  of 
the  ngum.  where  they  occur,  both  by  increasing  its  humidity  and 
hjr  decreasing  its  range  of  temperature.  They  act  as  reservoirs 
for  surface-waters,  and  so  tend  to  restrain  floods  and  to  promote 
regularity  of  stream  flow.  They  purify  the  waters  which  enter 
them  by  allowing  their  sediments  to  settle,  and  so  influence  the 
work  and  the  life  of  the  waters  below. 

Origm  of  lake  basins.^  Lake  basins  arise  in  many  ways,  some 
<rf  which  have  been  pointed  out.  Most  of  them  arise  through 
processes  of  gradation.  Some  are  formed  by  rivers  (p.  114),  some 
by  waves  and  shore-currents  (p.  186),  and  some  by  glacial  erosion 
and  deposition.  Others  are  formed  by  volcanic  action,  as  we  shall 
see,  and  some  by  warpings  of  the  earth's  surface.  A  few  originate 
in  other  ways. 

*  Salisbury's  Physiography,  Advanced  Course,  p.  303. 
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THE     MOVEMENTS    AND    DEFORMATIONS    OF    THE     EARTETS 

BODY    DIASTROPmSM ; 

The  outer  parts  of  the  lithosphere  are  subject  to  a  variety  of 
movements,  rome  rapid  and  some  slow,  some  slight  and  some  great, 
some  limited  to  small  areas,  some  affecting  extensive  tracts,  and 
s^ime  involving  the  whole  earth.  For  present  purposes,  they  may 
\>€  classed  as  d)  small  and  rapid,  and  12)  great  and  slow.  Sudden 
movements  of  local  masses,  such  as  avalanches  and  landslides,  are 
put  in  the  first  class. 

MINX'Tf:    AND   RAPID    fSEISMIC  ^  I    MOVEMENTS 

The  cru.-t  of  the  earth  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  tremor.  T(X 
the  mo-t  part,  these  tremors  are  tix)  slight  to  be  sensible,  though 
detected  by  delicate  instruments.  Some  of  them  precede  or  follow 
earthquake  vibrations,  but  more  of  them  have  no  connection  with 
violent  movements.  Many  spring  from  the  ordinary  incidents  of 
the  surface,  such  as  wavt-s,  waterfalls,  winds,  tides,  the  tread  of 
animals,  the  rumble  of  traffic,  and  the  blasting  in  mines.  Moxx- 
ments  due  to  such  causes  demonstrate  the  elastic  nature  of  the  crust, 
but  are  not  considered  here. 

Earthquakes  - 

Karthquakc>  are  tremors  of  appreciable  \-iolence  springing  from 
sources  within  the  earth.  The  causes  are  various.  The  most 
common  is  probably  the  slipping  of  rock  masses  on  each  other  in 
the  process  of  faulting?  (Chapter  X).  To  the  same  class  belong 
movemtnt-  due  to  slumping,  which  is  superficial  faulting.     Tremors 

'  The  s(  ii-mc  of  earth*  |uakt*<  is  Srismolof^y.  Earthquakes  and  other  similtf 
niMvenirnts  arc  <,  i-mir  movements.  The  instruments  which  record  seismic  move- 
ments are  Mi.-«nio«;rai)h<,  eti\ 

-RiMtnt  and  in^trm  live  ])ooks  on  Karthquakcs  are  Dutton's  Eartkquakts; 
I  lobby's  h-irthqiiiikts.  An  IntnxJurlion  to  Svismic  Geology;  Milne's  Earthquakes 
(4th  ed.;.  and  the  same  author's  Sci^smology;  and  Knott's  Physics  of  Earthquahi 
Plunomtna. 
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end  many  volcanic  eruptions,  and  are  attributable  to  the  sudden 
cture  and  displacement  of  rock  by  the  movements  of  lava,  or  by 
;  expansion  due  to  heating.  Quakes  have  also  been  attributed 
the  sudden  generation  or  cooling  of  steam  in  underground  con- 
its,  crevices,  and  caverns,  and  to  the  collapse  of  the  roofs  of 
Dterranean  caves. 

Points  of  origiii ;  focL  It  is  probable  that  nearly  all  earthquakes 
ut  within  ten  miles  of  the  surface,  and  most  of  them  within  five. 


Fir.  ios-  Diagram  illustrating  by  closed  curves  the  different  rales  of  propaga- 
0  of  seismic  tiemors  from  a  focua  F,  and,  by  lines  normal  to  these,  the  changing 
Ections  of  prt^wgation  of  the  wave-front.  PropaKHion  is  least  rapid  toward 
■  surface  wbere  rocks  are  least  elastic.  The  paths  of  propagation  curve  upwards 
ipproaching  the  surface.  II  the  lines  oF  emergence,  as  at  E  and  £',  are  projected 
wnward  in  straight  lines  to  F',  the  point  of  crossing  will  be  below  Che  true  focus, 
e  line  at  the  top  of  the  Fig.  represents  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

le  older  calculations  which  placed  some  of  the  foci  much  deeper, 
pear  to  be  defective. 

The  depth  of  the  sources  of  disturbance  is  usually  estimated  by  noting  the 
ections  in  wliich  Ixidies  at  the  surface  are  thrust  during  an  earthquake,  plotting 
se  directions,  and  projecting  them  backwards  to  their  tmderground  crossings 
lea  EF'  and  E'  F',  Fig.  305).  In  the  case  illustrated  by  Fig.  205,  this  would 
Lce  the  focus  at  F'.  Tliis  method  gives  only  a  rude  first  appioxiniation  to  the 
stion  of  the  focus,  which  may  be  a  point,  a  line,  or  a  plane.  The  earthquake 
.ve  travels  out  from  tiie  focus  with  unequal  velocity  in  various  directions.  This 
because  the  rock  varies  in  density,  elasticity,  temperature,  etc.  The  aggregate 
ect  of  these  variations  is  to  make  earthquake  waves  travel  more  slowly  toward 
B  surface  than  in  other  directions,  and  more  and  more  slowly  as  the  surface  is 
iproached.    This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  305,  in  which  each  dfxttA  ^ 
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points  reached  by  the  wave  at  the  same  momeot.  The  lines  nonnal  to  these  ni 
represent  the  directions  in  whith  the  wave  is  propagated,  in  its  various  parts, 
meeting  point  of  these  lines  gives  the  true  focus,  F,  which  is  much  nearer 
surface  than  F'. 

Amplitude  of  vibrations.     From  the  disastrous  effects  of  eart!^l 
quakes  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  vibrations  have  large  ampH-* 


tudcs;  but  it  is  chiefly  their  suddenness  that  makes  them  effectivftl 
Except  at  their  points  of  origin,  most  of  them  are  only  a  fraction  of  a 
millimeter,  and  few  exceed  a  few  millimeters.     It  is  the  oscillalii 
of  the  rock  particles  transmitting  the  vibrations  that  is  here  meant 
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movement  of  objects  on  the  surface,  which  may  be  much 

A  sudden  shock  with  an  amplitude  of  5  or  6  millimeters 

ient   to   shatter  a 

xuctive       effects. 

<astrous  effects  of 

ake   shocks   result 

:)   the   suddenness 

rength    of    rather 

ibrations  of  earth- 
and  from  (a)  the 
of  motion  of  the 

ffected.  The  deep- 
probably  transmit 

vibrations  without 

ible     disruptive 

3ut  bodies  at  the 

ire  broken,  overturned,  and  displaced.    The  tap  of  a  ham- 

ds  an  almost  imperceptible  vibration  along  the  floor;  but 
ation  would  throw  a  glass  ball  beneath  which  it  runs  con- 

^  above  the  floor.     Similarly  the  minute  seismic  vibrations 


Fig.  208.  Track  of  electric  railway,  between 
South  San  Francisco  and  San  Bruno  Point. 
(Photo,  by  Moran.) 


of  Ceylon,    (.SiebeTft.") 
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travel  miles  from  their  origin  through  continuous  substance  w 
little  result,  and  yet  may  then  hurl  a  loose  or  unstable  body  toi 
stniction.  Earthquake  waves  striking  the  sea-border  may  tin 
the  waters  oB  shore,  and  the  return  wave  may  overwhelm  theca 
(Fig.  Z09).  Sea-waves  doubtless  arise  also  from  sudden  son 
vibrations  on  the  sea-bottom. 

Rate  of  propagation.    The  progress  of  a  seismic  wave  \u 
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predably.  The  violent  vibrations  on  the  surface  near  the 
icentrum  (point  above  the  focus)  are  the  most  irregular,  and 
roDg  vibrations  generally  have  greater  speed  than  weak  ones, 
ibrations  propagated  to  great  distances  through  and  around  the 
iith  are  less  irregular  in  rate.     Those  which  follow  the  surface 
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Fig.  311.  Coseismal  lines  (lines  connecting  places  feeling  tiie  shock  at  the 
tame  time)  (or  each  minute;  Herzogenrath  (Germany)  earthquake  of  October  ti, 
larj.    (LasaiiLt.) 

travel  about  i  .85  miles  (3  km.)  per  second.  Those  which  go  through 
Uie earth  travel  more  rapidly,  at  rates  ranging  from  about  3.9  miles 
to  about  5.7  miles  per  second. 

Distribution.  Over  large  parts  of  the  globe,  severe  earthquakes 
are  rare,  but  in  certain  regions  they  are,  unfortunately,  frequent. 
Earthquakes  are  likely  to  be  rather  frequent  where  geologic  changes 
ire  in  rapid  progress,  as  along  belts  of  young  mountains  where 
itresses  are  not  yet  adjusted,  or  at  the  mouths  of  great  streams  where 
leJtas  are  accumulating,  or  about  volcanoes  where  temperatures 
md  strains  are  changing,  or  on  the  great  slopes,  particularly  the 
ubmarine  slopes,  where  adjustments  to  inequalities  of  stress  are 
0  progress.  Not  a  few,  however,  occur  where  the  si>ecial  occasion 
i  not  obvious. 

Getdogic  Effects  of  Earthquakes 

Geologically,  earthquakes  are  of  less  im[>ortance  than  many 
entler  movements.  Disastrous  as  they  are  to  human  affairs,  they 
ave  few  distincf  maris  which  are  more  than  tempotaTy. 


FJK-  :i2.  Ma|t  shewing  in  black  the  principal  earLhquiike  region.^'  of  the  OU 
WorM.     (M.inlessus  dc  Ballore.) 

Surface  changes.  During  the  passage  of  notable  earthquake 
waves  the  solid  rock  may  be  fractured,  though  the  fractures  are 
rarely  observable  at  the  surface  where  the  rock  is  covered  by  deep 
sijil.  In  a  few  instances,  surface-rock  has  been  seen  to  be  thorough- 
ly shattered  by  the  passage  of  an  earthcjuake,  as  in  the  Concepdon 
earthquake  of  1835.  Joints  which  were  closed  before,  may  be 
opened  during  an  earthquake.  Thus  in  northern  Arizona,  not  far 
from  Canyon  Diablo,  there  is  a  crevice  traceable  for  a  considerable 
distance  which  is  said  to  have  been  opened  during  an  earthquake 
(y'lfi-  214).  LocaUy,  it  gapes  several  feet.  During  an  earthquake 
which  shook  (he  South  Island  oi  New  Zeaiand  vn  \?.i^,  "a.  fissure 
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Tas  formed  averaging  i8  inches  in  width,  and  tract.'al>lt;  (ur  a  tlis- 
Unce  of  60  miles,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  adjacent  mnuntain 
chain." '  The  development  of  fractures  or  the  o]>ening  of  joints 
15  in  some  cases  accompanied  by  faulting.  This  was  the  case  in 
Japan  during  the  earthquakes  of  October  28,  iSqi,  when  the  surface 
on  one  side  of  a  fissure,  which  could  be  traced  for  40  miles,  sank  2  U> 
jofcet  (Fig.  215).  There  was  also  notable  horizontal  displacement, 
the  east  wall  of  the  fissure  being  thrust  locally  as  much  as  r,i  feet 
to  the  north. 

Circular  surface  openings  or  basins  are  developed  in  some  cases 

'  Gdkie,  Textbook  ol  Otology,  4^  cd.,  p.  37?. 
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(luring  earthquakes,  especially  where  the  surface  material  is  inco- 
herent. This  was  the  case  during  the  Charleston  earthquake  d 
iS86,'  and  similar  effects  ha\-e  been  noted  elsewhere.  The  ba»Ds 
are  commonlysup- 
po^ed  to  be  the 
result  of  the  col- 
lapse of  caverns, 
or  other  subterra- 
nean openings,  the 
collapse  causing 
the  forcible  ejec- 
tion of  water  in 
siimc  cases.  Sand 
cones  and  crater- 
lets  are  developed 
by  some  earth- 
quakes iFig.  iiol 
Dunns  the  Cali- 
1  much  bruken  along 
k  '  Fie,  ;  1 7  .  Earth- 
icable  positions,  as  on 
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cts  on  drainage.  The  fracturing  of  the  rock  may  interfere 
le  movement  of  ground-water.  After  new  cracks  are  de- 
or  old  ones  opened  or  dosed,  the  movement  of  ground- 
dapts  itself 


5  after  the  earthquake.     Joints  may  be  so  widened  as  to 
intercept     rivulets, 

I  Where  faults  ac- 
company earth- 
quakes, they  may 
occasion  ponds  or 
falls  where  they 
cross  streams. 

Effects  on  stand- 
ing water.  Some  of 
the  most  destruc- 
tive effects  of  carth- 
quakes  are  felt 
along  shores.  The 
great  sea-waves  of 
the  Lisbon  earth- 
quake (1775)  and 
of  the  earthquake 
,  .       ,  on  the  coast   of 

,  Chaiactenstic  surface  appearance  of  the  i?„,„  j„,  „_j  r>  . 
fault  IiM,  south  end  o!  Tomales  Bay.  Ecuador  and  Peru 
■Newsom.)  m  1868,  were  very 
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destructive.  Such  waves  have  been  known  to  advance  on  the  land' 
as  walls  of  water  60  feet  high.  They  are  most  destructive  on  tar 
coasts  where  the  water  sweeps  over  great  areas  of  land.  Gnat 
loss  of  life  may  be  caused  by  such  waves. 

Earthquake  shocks  are  remarkably  destructive  to  the  life  of 
lakes  and  seas.  Thus  during  the  Indian  earthquake  of  i897,"fishe 
were  killed  in  myriads  as  by  the  explosion  of  a  dynamite  cartridge. 
.  .  .  and  for  days  after  the  earthquake  the  river  (Sumesari)  was 
choked  with  thousands  of  dead  fish.  .  .  .  and  two  floating  car- 
casses of  Gangetic  dolphins  were  seen  which  had  been  killed  by 
the  shock.- '*  This  wholesale  destruction  of  life  is  of  interest  since 
the  surfaces  of  layers  of  rock,  even  of  great  age,  are  in  some  cases 
covered  with  fossils  in  such  numbers  as  to  indicate  that  the  ani- 
mals were  killed  suddenly  and  in  great  numbers,  and  their  bodies 
quickly  buried.  It  has  been  suggested  that  siich  rock  surfaces 
may  perhaps  record  ancient  earthquake  shocks. 

Changes  of  level.  Permanent  changes  of  level  accompany 
some  earthquakes.  Thus  after  the  earthquake  of  1822  **the  coast 
of  Chili  for  a  long  distance  was  said  to  have  risen  3  or  4  feet." 
Similar  results  have  occurred  on  the  same  coast  at  other  times,  and 
on  other  coasts  at  various  times.  Depression  of  the  surface  is 
perhaps  even  more  common  than  elevation.  Thus  on  the  coast  of 
India,  all  except  the  higher  parts  of  an  area  60  square  miles  in  extent 
were  sunk  below  the  sea  during  an  earthquake  in  1762.  Wide- 
spread depression  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mississippi  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  accompanied  the  earthquakes 
of  181 1  and  181 2.  Some  of  the  depressed  areas  were  converted 
into  marshes,  while  others  became  the  sites  of  permanent  lakes. 
Reelfoot  Lake,  mainly  in  Tennessee,  is  an  example.  Change  of 
level  is  involved  in  much  of  the  faulting  which  goes  with  earth- 
quakes. 

Changes  of  level  are  not  confined  to  the  land.  Where  earth- 
quake disturbances  affect  the  sea-bottom  in  regions  of  telegraph 
cables,  the  cables  may  be  broken.  In  some  such  cases  notable 
changes  have  been  discovered  when  the  cables  were  repaired.  In 
one  instance  (1873)  the  repairing  vessel  off  the  coast  of  Greece*  found 
about  2,000  feet  of  water  where  about  1,400  feet  existed  when  the 
cable  was  laid.     In  another  instance  (1878)  the  bottom  was  so 

*  Oldham,  loc.  cit.,  p.  80. 

2  Forster,  Seismology.     Summarized  in  .\m.  Geol.,  Vol.  Ill,  1889,  P*  182. 
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^lar  and  uneven  for  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  that  a 
r  was  made  and  the  cable  lengthened  by  five  or  six  miles." 
t  another  case  (1885)  the  repairing  vessel  found  a  "difference 


;oo  feet  between  the  bow  and  stem  soundings."  These  records, 
rrect,  point  to  sea-bottom  faulting  on  a  large  scale. 

SECULAR   HOVEHENTS 

he  minute  and  momentary  oscillations  of  earthquakes  are  very 
.e  the  slow  movements  of  continents  or  ocean  basins,  or  even 
slow  wrinkling  of  mountain  folds.  Rivers  may  weat  do'^Ti 
cbaaaels  across  a  mountain  range  as  fast  as  \l  rises  atttfts 
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their  courses,  and  the  movements  of  continents  are  yet  slower; B^ 
far  apart  as  these  contrasted  movements  are,  they  are  doubiC 
associated  in  cause.     Many  earthquake  shocks  are  but  inddeniB 
the  formation  of  mountains  or  in  the  movements  of  continenuX- 

Great  movements  may  be  classified  variously,  as  (i)  contiiMB 
making,  (2)  plateau-forming  and  (3)  mountain-folding;  as(i)Jp. 
eral  {epeirogenic)  and  (2)  concentrated  (orogenic);  as  (i)  >'ertjl^ 
and  (2)  horizontal;  and  dynamically,  as  (i)  thrust  and  (2)  stretd& 
movements.  These  distinctions  are  analytical  conveniences,  iB 
the  various  types  of  movement  are  not  exclusive  of  one  anotkH 
for  continental  movements  may  involve  mountain-making,  vcA 
cal  movements  involve  horizontal  movements  in  most  cases,  ifl 
stretching  usually  attends  the  outward  bends  of  thrust  folds.     ■ 

Present  movements.  Observations  on  seacoasts  show  tkfl 
some  shores  are  rising  slowly  and  some  sinking  slowly,  re/a/flfl 
sea  level.  It  is  not  certain  what  these  movements  are,  re/o/flfl 
the  center  of  the  earth.  Theoretically  all  parts  of  the  coast  maylB 
sinking,  some  faster  than  others,  while  the  ocean-surface  goesdoB 
at  an  intermediate  rate;  or  all  parts  may  be  rising,  but  at  differJ 
rates;  or  again  some  lands  may  be  actually  rising  relative  to  til 
center  of  the  earth,  and  others  sinking,  while  the  ocean-levd  hfl 
an  intermediate  movement  or  none  at  all.  We  are  accustoiM 
to  take  the  sea-level  as  a  standard,  as  though  it  were  stationaiW 
which  is  probably  not  the  fact.  A  general  shrinkage  of  the  eardi 
is  probably  going  on,  carrying  down  the  surface  of  both  land  andsed 
It  is  possible  that  the  shrinkage  is  so  great  that  many  of  the  upw&ll 
warpings  and  foldings  do  not  equal  it.  If  this  is  true,  most  raovel 
ments  are  really  toward  the  earth's  center.  There  is  a  populll 
predilection  for  regarding  earth  movements  generally  as  "»OT 
heavals,"  and  for  regarding  the  rigid  land  as  moving  and  tM 
mobile  sea-level  as  fixed.  In  reality,  the  sea  is  an  extremely  adapl 
tive  body  which  settles  freely  into  the  depressions  of  the  lithosphertfi 
and  is  shifted  with  every  warping  of  the  latter.  Whatever  chaog^ 
affects  the  capacity  of  the  sea  basins  affects  the  sea-level.  If  tl* 
basins  are  increased,  the  sea  settles  deeper  into  them;  if  theyJtf^ 
decreased,  the  sea  spreads  out  more  widely  over  their  borders,  t^ 
one  thing  that  gives  a  measure  of  stability  to  the  sea-level  is  tW 
fact  that  all  the  great  basins  are  connected,  and  so  an  averaff^ 
maintained.  For  this  reason  the  sea-level  is  the  most  convenieo^ 
basis  of  reference,  and  has  become  the  accev)ted  datum-plane,  n^ 
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withstanding  its  instability  and  its  complete  subordination  to  the 
lithosphere.  If  there  were  some  available  mode  of  measuring  the 
distance  of  surface  points  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  it  would 
reveal  much  that  is  now  uncertain  respecting  the  real  movements 
of  the  surface. 

Periodic  and  aperiodic  movements.  The  existence  of  land  de- 
pends on  protuberances*  of  the  surface  of  the  lithosphere.  If  the 
lithosphere  were  perfectly  spheroidal,  water  would  cover  it  every- 
where to  a  depth  of  nearly  two  miles.  To  maintain  the  existence  of 
land  the  protuberances  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time;  otherwise 
the  land  would  in  time  be  degraded  to  the  lowest  depths  of  wave 
action.  Such  renewal  has  been  brought  about  again  and  again  in 
geologic  history.  With  every  movement  which  restored  the  pro- 
tuberances, the  oceans  seem  to  have  withdrawn  more  completely 
within  the  basins,  while  the  continents  have  stood  forth  more 
prominently  until  worn  down  again.  This  renewal  of  protuberances 
appears  to  have  been  periodic  in  its  great  features^  with  long  inter- 
vals between.  In  these  intervals,  the  land  was  worn  down  by 
rivers,  waves,  etc.,  and  the  sea  encroached  upon  the  lower  parts  of 
the  continents, —  the  continental  shelves.  Before  complete  sub- 
mergence was  effected,  renewed  deformations  checked  the  progress 
of  submergence  and  rejuvenated  the  continents. 

Beside  the  great  periodic  movements,  minor  warpings  or  oscil- 
lations of  the  surface  have  been  in  almost  constant  progress.  Some 
of  these  are  probably  incidental  to  the  larger  movements,  but  others 
probably  are  due  to  local  causes. 

Minor  Movements 

Gentle  movements  seem  to  have  affected  nearly  every  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  lithosphere  at  nearly  all  stages  of  its  history. 
They  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  particular  places  and  forms 
of  deposits.  Slow  sinkings  of  sea-borders  have  permitted  deposition 
to  go  on  in  shallow  water  for  long  periods  without  building  the  bot- 
tom up  into  land,  and  slow  relative  swellings  of  land  tracts  have 
renewed  the  sources  of  sediments  for  such  deposits.  Such  move- 
ments shift  shore  lines,  and  with  them  the  areas  of  erosion  and 
depwDsition.  These  movements  may  have  amounted  to  a  few  inches, 
or  a  few  feet  per  century.  In  some  cases  they  appear  to  have  been 
reciprocal,  one  area  being  bowed  up  while  another  near  by  is  bowed 
down.    How  far  these  are  merely  local  or  regiona\,  due  Vo  Yo^^vcv:^^ 
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unloading,   changes  of  temperature,  or  other  local  causes, 
how  far  they  are  the  milder  phases  of  great  movements  or  indde 
to  them,  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 

The  Great  Periodic  Movements 

I.  Mountain-folding.  Along  certain  tracts,  the  shell  of 
earth  has  wrinkled,  forming  folded  mountains.  The  shell  so  folded,! 
judged  from  the  nature  of  the  folds,  seems  to  be  no  more  thani 
few  miles  thick.  The  forces  that  caused  the  folding  took  the  form 
of  lateral  thrusts.  The  folds  themselves  were  usually  lifted,  show- 
ing that  there  was  an  ui)ward  component  to  the  horizontal  thrust, 
hut  the  horizontal  component  was  the  dominant  one.  Some  folds 
are  nearly  upright  and  symmetrical,  and  some  inclined  and  asym- 
metrical, as  illustrated  in  Chapter  X.  Where  the  folds  lean,  it  is 
roniinonly  inferred  that  the  active  thrust  was  from  the  side  of  the 
gentler  slope,  pushing  the  fold  over  toward  the  resisting  side;  but 
this  is  not  a  safe  inference  in  all  cases,  for  the  original  attitude  of 
the  beds  has  much  to  do  with  the  way  they  yeild.  Most  systems ol 
folded  mountains  enil)race  a  series  of  roughly  parallel  folds,  the 
whole  forming  an  anticlinorium  (Fig.  219). 

Distribution  of  folded  mountains.  The  location  of  folded 
mountains  is  near  the  borders  of  continents  in  so  many  cases  that 
the  relation  is  probably  significant,  but  there  are  folded  mountains 

far  from  coasts,  as  the 
Urals,  the  mountains 
of  Central  Europe  and 
of  Central  Asia. 

Folding  move- 
ments seem  to  ha\*e 
been  very  common  in 
the  early  ages.  The 
Archean  rocks(Chapter 
\11P  aie  allno>^l  universally  crumpled,  and  in  many  places  in  the 
nlv»•^l  inlriiMli'  !\i>hion,  and  the  Protero/.oic  formations  are  much 
loUled.  A  tier  the  inauguration  of  the  ralev>Anc  era,  folding  appears 
to  lia\  e  taken  place  chielly  at  long  intervals,  and  for  any  given 
[urioil  to  have  been  concentrated  along  certain  tracts.  The  .-^p' 
[),ilavliian  system  is  an  e\am|)le. 

Plateau-forming  movements.     An  important  phase  of  mas- 
sive movement  was  the  relative  settling  or  raising  of  great  blocks  or 
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segments  of  the  earth,  as  though  by  vertical,  rather  than  horizontal 
forces.  The  great  plateaus  are  examples  of  one  phase  of  this  action, 
and  perhaps  the  great  ** deeps"  of  the  ocean  bottom,  and  some  of 
the  basins  or  troughs  (Graben)  of  the  continents,  are  examples  of 
the  other.  Most  plateaus  are  made  up  of  numerous  blocks  which 
have  been  moved  by  different  amounts.  At  the  surface,  these 
blocks  are  separated  by  fault-planes,  but  below,  some  of  the  faults 
pass  into  flexures.    Plateau-forming  movements  are  to  be  compared 
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Fig.  220.    Ranges  of  the  Great  Basin.    Length  of  section,  120  miles.    (Gilbert.) 

with  continent-forming  movements  rather  than  with  mountain-fold- 
ings, diflfering  from  the  former  chiefly  in  magnitude.  Plateaus 
may  be  regarded  as  parts  of  a  continental  mass  that  have  suffered 
additional  movement.  Plateaus  stand  in  some  such  relation  to  con- 
tinents as  one  fault  block  of  a  plateau  does  to  the  whole  plateau. 
3.  Continent-forming  movements.  These  are  widespread 
movements  affecting  large  masses  of  the  body  of  the  earth,  if  not  its 
whole  outer  portion.  Two  or  more  continents  may  be  affected  by 
similar  movements  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  the  view  of  many 
geologists  that  all  continents  are  affected  simultaneously  by  move- 
ments of  a  like  kind,  resulting  in  emergence  or  submergence,  while 
the  ocean  basins  are  affected  by  movements  of  the  opposite  phase. 
These  movements  are  regarded  as  reciprocal,  and  parts  of  a  world- 
wide adjustment.  While  well  supported  both  by  observation  and 
theory,  this  view  is  not  universally  accepted.  Movements  of  this 
class  seem  to  have  started  early  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  and  to 
have  been  renewed  from  time  to  time,  rejuvenating  the  continents 
and  deep)ening  the  ocean  basins.  Under  the  view  that  the  earth  is 
essentially  solid  throughout,  these  movements  are  regarded  as 
extending  down  to  great  depths,  while  mountain  folding  is  regarded 
as  but  the  wrinkling  of  the  earth's  skin  to  fit  its  changed  body. 

Downward  movements  are  regarded  as  the  primary  ones,  and 
horizontal  movements  as  a  necessary  result  of  them.  The  under- 
lying cause  of  movement  is  believed  to  be  shrinkage  due  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  density  of  the  earth,  caused  by  gravity  and  by  molec- 
ular and  sub-molecular  attractions.  Cooling  is  probably  a  lesser 
cause  of  shrinkage.    The  master  movement  is  thou^Yil  Vo  \it  N}£i<^ 
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sinking  of  the  ocean  basins,  whose  specific  gravity  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  continents.  If  the  ocean  basins  and  the  continents, 
respectively,  be  regarded  as  the  surfaces  of  great  segments  of  the 
earth  all  of  which  are  crowding  toward  the  center,  the  stronger  and 
heavier  segments  may  be  conceived  to  take  precedence,  squeezing 
the  weaker  and  lighter  ones  between  them.  The  consequent  swell- 
ing up  of  the  lighter  segments  accounts  for  the  relative  protrusion 
of  the  continents. 

The  area  of  the  depressed  segments  is  almost  exactly  twice  that 
of  the  protruding  ones,  if  we  count  the  10,000,000  square  miles  of 
the  continental  shelves  as  parts  of  the  latter.  In  millions  of  square 
miles,  the  depressed  segments  are  approximately  as  follows:  the 
Pacific  60,  the  Indian  27,  the  South  Atlantic  24,  the  North  Atlantic 
14,  lea\'ing  8  for  minor  depressions.  The  elevated  segments  are  the 
Eurasian  24,  the  African  12,  the  North  American  10,  and  the  South 
American  9,  leaving  10  for  the  minor  blocks. 

The  downward  movement  of  the  larger  segments  and  the 
crowding  of  the  smaller  and  lighter  segments  between  them  involves 
deformation  of  the  latter.  The  movements  that  spring  from  the 
deeper  crowding  affect  the  continental  protuberances  generally,  or 
at  least  broadly,  while  the  crowding  of  the  more  superficial  parts 
affects  the  lands  more  locally.  According  to  this  view,  it  is  obvious 
there  should  be  s]:)ecial  bowings  on  the  borders  of  the  continental 
segments,  and  this  tallies  with  the  archings  common  on  borders 
of  the  continents,  even  where  there  is  no  folding.  The  shell  of  the 
earth  is  free  at  the  surface,  and  as  a  result,  folding  and  faulting  are 
the  modes  of  easiest  accommodation  there,  while  the  deeper  parts, 
under  great  pressure,  must  be  deformed  throughout. 

The  periodicity  of  the  movements  is  assigned  to  the  rigidity  of 
the  thick,  massive  segments  which  must  be  deformed  to  effect 
readjustment  after  shrinkage.  Because  of  this  rigidity,  stresses 
accumulate  for  a  time  until  they  are  equal  to  the  resistance  opposing 
them.  A  further  increase  of  the  stresses  then  causes  yielding  and 
readjustment.  When  masses  under  stress  once  begin  to  yield  in 
the  direction  of  their  free  surfaces,  their  attitudes  for  resistance  be- 
come less  favorable,  and  hence  the  yielding  continues  until  the  stress 
is  eased.  After  this  another  period  is  required  for  stresses  to  ac- 
cumulate suftlcient  to  produce  another  general  deformation.  Mean- 
time the  minor  stresses  that  may  remain,  or  may  be  produced  by 
the  great  deformations ^  tend  to  ease  thenvselves  and  thus  give  rise 
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to  minor  movements  (p.  219).  Other  minor  movements  are  doubt- 
less due  to  local  causes. 

Extent  of  the  movements.  Between  the  highest  elevation  of 
the  land  and  the  lowest  depth  of  ocean,  there  is  a  vertical  range 
of  neariy  twelve  miles.  From  the  Tibetan  plateau,  where  a  con- 
siderable area  exceeds  three  miles  in  height,  to  the  Tuscarora  deep, 
where  a  large  tract  exceeds  five  miles  in  depth,  the  range  is  eight 
miles.  This  represents  fairly  the  vertical  range  of  differential 
movement  of  large  areas,  though  not  areas  of  continental  size. 
The  average  height  of  the  continents  is  about  three  miles  above  the 
average  bottom  of  the  oceans,  and  this  may  be  taken  roughly  as  the 
differential  vertical  movement  of  the  segments  of  continental 
dimensions. 

If  the  protruding  portions  of  the  lithosphere  were  graded  down 
and  the  basins  graded  up  to  a  common  level,  this  level  would  lie 
about  9,000  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Referred  to  this 
datum  plane,  the  continents  have  been  squeezed  up  relatively  about 
two  miles,  and  the  basins  have  sunk  about  one  mil6.  The  Mai  down- 
^rd  movement,  representing  the  total  shrinkage  due  to  increase  of 
density,  is  quite  unknown,  but  from  theoretical  considerations,  it 
would  appear  to  be  far  greater  than  the  differential  movement.  This 
would  mean  that  all  segments  have  probably  moved  toward  the 
center,  the  basin  segments  about  three  miles  more  than  the  con- 
tinental. 

The  extent  of  the  lateral  movements  of  the  shell  has  a  peculiar 
interest,  for  it  has  a  theoretical  bearing  on  the  extent  of  the  down- 
ward movements.  Every  mile  of  descent  of  the  crust  represents 
more  than  6  miles  (6.28  =  2t)  shortening  of  the  circumference.  If 
the  vertical  movements  were  limited  to  the  relative  ones  just  named, 
the  mile  of  descent  of  the  ocean  basins  would  give  but  little  more 
than  6  miles  excess  of  circumference  for  lateral  thrust  and  the 
crumpling  of  the  shell.  How  far  does  this  go  in  explaining  moun- 
tain folds?  The  shortening  represented  by  the  folds  of  the  Ali)s 
has  been  estimated  at  74  miles;^  the  shortening  for  the  Ai)palachians 
^  Pennsylvania,  not  including  the  crystalline  belt  on  the  east, 
^t  16  miles ;^  that  of  the  Laramide  Range  in  British  America  at  25 
miles.' 

*Heim,  Mechanismus  der  Gebirgsbildung,  p.  213. 
'Chamberiin,  R.  T.,  Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  18,  p.  255.  1910. 
*McC(mnel,  Geoi.  Surv.  of  Canada,,  p.  $$  D,  1886. 
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These  estimates  cannot  be  taken  as  measurements,  but  they  m 
sufficiently  close  approximations  to  make  it  clear  that  the  shortening 
of  the  shell  involved  in  mountain  folding  is  large.  These  estimates 
represent  only  that  shortening  of  the  circumference  effected  at  cer- 
tain times  and  places;  the  whole  shortening  of  a  circumference 
involves  the  shortening  implied  by  all  the  transverse  folds  on  a  I 
given  great  circle.  Usually  a  great  circle  does  not  cross  more  than  " 
one  or  two  strongly  folded  tracts  of  the  same  age,  from  which  it  is 
inferred  that  the  shortening  on  each  great  circle  at  any  one  time 
was  concentrated  largely  in  a  few  tracts  running  at  large  angles  to 
each  other.  If  the  folding  of  one  of  the  main  mountain  ranges  be 
doubled,  it  may  perhaps  represent  roughly  the  shortening  for  the 
circle  at  right  angles  to  it,  for  Us  own  period  of  folding.  If  one  is 
disposed  to  minimize  the  amount  of  folding,  the  estimate  of  the 
shortening  may  perhaps  be  put  at  50  miles  on  a  circumference, 
for  each  of  the  great  mountain-making  periods;  or,  if  disposed  to 
make  the  estimate  large,  the  shortening  may  be  put  at  100  miles. 
For  the  whole  shortening  since  the  beginning  of  the  Paleozoic  era, 
perhaps  twice  these  amounts  might  suffice.  Assuming  the  cir- 
cumferential shortening  to  have  been  50  miles  during  a  given  great 
mountain-folding  period,  the  appropriate  radial  shortening  is  8 
miles.  For  the  more  generous  estimate  of  100  miles,  it  is  16  miles. 
If  these  estimates  are  doubled  for  the  whole  of  the  Paleozoic  and 
later  eras,  the  radial  shortenings  are  16  and  ^2  miles,  respectively. 
If  these  or  similar  figures  are  correct,  it  is  clear  that  the  surface  of 
the  earth  has  sunk  toward  the  center  by  an  average  amount  greater 
than  that  of  the  highest  mountains  above  mean  sphere  level,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Paleozoic  era.  The  shortening  for  earlier  eras 
can  hardly  be  estimated  from  present  data. 

Cai4scs  of  Secular  Movements 

The  volume  of  the  earth  is  affected  by  two  sets  of  forces,  acting  in  opposition 
to  one  another,  (i)  the  concentrating  forces,  consisting  of  (a)  gravity  and  (b)  molec- 
ular and  sub-molecular  attractions,  and  (2)  the  forces  which  resist  conccniraticn 
consisting  of  (a)  heat  and  (b)  molecular  and  sub-molecular  resistances. 

1 .  The  centripetal  forces.  The  best  known  of  the  concentrating  forces  is 
gravity,  which  tends  to  bring  all  parts  of  the  earth  as  near  the  center  as  possible, 
the  heavier  beneath  the  lighter.  The  gravitative  force  of  the  earth  causes  a 
pressure  of  about  3,000,000  atmospheres  at  its  center,  and  lesser  pressures  at  lesser 
depths.  Gravity  acts  all  the  time,  and  tends  to  bring  about  greater  density 
wherever  molecular  movement  permits. 

Jn  addition  to  gravity,  there  are  aUracUve  lotcts  \>tVvj<ifcYi  rcLolecuIes,  atoms, 
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>ns,  and  electrons,  which  co-operate  with  gravity  in  accordance  with  laws  of  their 
*wn.  Their  general  effect  is  to  make  matter  denser.  The  extent  of  their  opera- 
loD  is  undetermined,  but  there  is  ground  for  thinking  that  the  density  of  the 
ntcrior  still  may  be  increasing  by  their  action.  It  is  known  that  substances  which 
Tystallize  in  a  given  way  under  surface  pressures  may  be  changed  into  denser 
iorms  under  higher  pressures.  Re-aggregation  in  the  interior  thus  probably  means 
increased  density,  and  it  may  be  going  on  constantly.  While  knowledge  on  this 
[joint  is  inconclusive,  it  is  permissible  to  entertain  the  view  that  gravitational, 
Diolecular,  atomic,  and  sub-atomic  forces  have  been  and  arc  still  at  work  tending 
to  increase  internal  density.  It  is  even  conceived  that  this  may  be  a  chief  (if  not 
the  chief)  cause  of  earth-shrinkage. 

2.  The  resisting  agencies.  The  condensing  agencies  are  more  or  less  held 
m  check  by  resisting  agencies.  Of  these  heat  is  the  most  familiar.  It  is  abetted 
by  the  molecular  and  atomic  arrangements  which  exist  at  any  given  time,  and 
which  resist  change,  and  by  factors  in  the  ultimate  structure  of  matter,  not  well 
understood.  It  has  been  usual  to  regard  the  primitive  state  of  the  earth  as  one  of 
intense  heat,  and  to  assign  its  subsequent  reduction  of  volume  almost  solely  to 
loss  of  heat;  but  this  is  not  the  view  here  favored.  On  the  contrary,  the  heat  of 
the  earth  is  supposed  to  have  been  develoi>ed  chiefly  by  reduction  of  volume  and  by 
radio-activity,  and  the  heat  thus  developed  is  one  of  the  forces  which  check  further 
decrease  of  volume.  Ix)ss  of  heat  is,  of  course,  a  cause  of  shrinkage,  but  its  effect 
is  thought  to  be  less  than  that  of  molecular  and  sub-molecular  rearrangements  of 
the  material  of  the  earth,  resulting  in  greater  density.  The  loss  indeed  may  not 
be  greater  than  the  new  heat  generated  in  the  shrinkage. 

Observed  temperatures  in  deep  excavations.  As  the  earth  is  penetrated  below 
the  zone  of  seasonal  changes,  by  wells,  mines,  tunnels,  and  other  excavations,  the 
temperature  is  almost  invariably  found  to  rise,  but  the  rate  of  rise  is  far  from 
inifonn.  If  we  set  aside  as  exceptional  the  unusually  rapid  rise  near  volcanoes 
and  in  other  localities  of  obvious  igneous  influence,  the  highest  rates  are  more  than 
six  times  the  lowest,  the  range  being  from  i**  F.  in  20  feet,  to  i**  in  135  feet,^  with 
*n  average  of  i®  in  50  to  60  feet.  The  recent  deep  borings  in  which  temperatures 
have  been  carefully  recorded,  indicate  a  slower  rate  of  rise,  say  i**  for  80  feet.  It 
>s  not  probable  that  the  observed  rates  of  increase  continue  to  the  center.  One 
^^^^  in  60  feet,  continued  to  the  earth's  center  would  give  a  tem{>erature  of  348,- 
ooo"  Fahr.,  and  i®  Fahr.  in  100  feet  would  give  2oq,ooo°  Fahr.  It  is  probable 
tljat  the  rate  of  increase  diminishes  with  depth,  and  that  the  temperatures  cited 
*l>ove  are  far  in  excess  of  those  actually  existing  at  the  center. 

Amount  of  loss  of  heat  and  shrinkage.  The  amount  of  loss  of  interior  heat  may 
*  estimated  from  that  which  is  observed  to  be  passing  outward  through  the  rocks, 
'^  by  computations  based  on  the  estimated  temperature  gradients  and  with  the 
known  conductivity  of  rock.  Estimates  of  the  loss  of  heat  in  100,000,000  years 
range  from  io*'C.  (iS^  Fahr.)  (Tait)  to  45°  C.  (81°  Fahr.),  for  the  whole  earth. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  small  result,  and  emphasizes  the  low  conductivity  of  rock, 
"'th  this  amoimt  of  cooling,  the  shrinkage  resulting  has  been  calculated. 
'^  a  loss  of  10°  C,  the  circimiferential  contraction  is  calculated  to  be  1.6  to  2.35 
o^cs;  for  a  loss  of  45°  C,  7.27  to  10.5  miles.   These  results  are  so  small  (cf.p.  223) 

*  1**  F.  for  250'  down  to  8,ooo  feet,  is  reported  from  the  Rand.,S.  .\f.  Mining 
Worid,  Jan.  7,  191 1,  p.  2. 
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that  unless  there  is  serious  error  in  the  estimates,  cxwling  would  seem  to  be  a  v^ 
inadequaU  cause  for  the  shrinkage  implied  by  moutilain  folds,  ovcrtkrusl  faults ,  am 
other  cruslal  dcformaiiofis.  This  inadequacy  has  been  urged  strongly  by  various 
students  of  the  problem.^  In  \new  of  the  ^parent  incompetency  of  external  loss 
of  heat,  the  possibilities  of  distortion  from  other  causes  deserve  consideration. 

Shrinkage  irom.  denser  rearrangement  of  material  already  has  been  referred  to 
(p.  235),  and  the  transfer  of  heat  from  deeper  to  more  superficial  parts  will  be 
discussed  in  Chapter  X.  A  lowering  of  the  average  temperatiue  of  the  inner 
half  of  the  earth  500°  C,  and  a  raising  of  the  temperature  of  the  outer  half  an 
equal  amount,  would  cause  a  lateral  thrust  of  about  83  miles.  Some  transfer  of 
this  kind  is  among  the  theoretical  p>ossibiIities  under  the  planetesimal  hypothesis. 
The  process  could  not  continue  indefinitely;  but  computations  imply  that  it  stiR 
may  be  in  progress. 

The  rise  of  laras.  If  la\'as  are  forced  out  from  beneath  the  surface,  a  com- 
pensator>'  sinking  of  the  outer  shell  will  follow.  The  great  lava-flow  of  the  Deccan 
is  credited  with  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles,  and  a  thickness  of  4,000  to  6,000 
feet.  This  would  form  a  layer  about  5  feet  thick  if  spread  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  globe.  The  comp>ensatory  sinking  would  cause  a  lateral  thrust,  on  any 
great  circle,  of  about  31  feet  only.  It  requires  a  very  generous  estimate  of  the 
lavas  pourcxl  out  since  the  beginning  of  well-known  geological  history  to  cause  a 
horizontal  thrust  amounting  to  any  appreciable  part  of  that  involved  in  the  folding 
of  a  l\pical  mountain  system.  The  case  is  different,  however,  if  we  go  back  to 
.Archean  times  when  the  amount  of  extrusion  was  very  large.  Notable  distortion 
may  have  arisen  from  the  extravasation  of  the  lavas  of  that  era. 

Intrusions  of  lava  rising  from  lower  to  higher  levels  in  the  earth  would  have  a 
d>'namic  effect  similar  to  that  of  extrusions,  so  far  as  the  outer  part  of  the  earth 
is  contcmed,  and  the  amount  of  intrusive  rock  is  probably  far  greater  than  thai 
of  extrusive. 

There  are  other  possible  factors  in  deformation  which  will  not  be  discussed 
here. 

Rffvrcnees  on  crustal  movements. 

Dana,  Manual  of  Geol.,  4th  ed.,  p.  345  ct  seq.;  Willis,  The  Mechanics  of  the 
Appahuhian  Structures,  13th  Ann.  Report,  U.  S.  Gcol.  Sur\'.,  Pt.  II  (1893), PP- 
21 1-282;  LfContt*.  Theories  of  Mountain  Origin,  Jour,  (ieol.,  Vol.  I  (1893),  p.  S4^» 
(iilberl.  Jour.  (Ieol.,  Vol.  Ill  (1895),  P-  333*  and  Bull.  Phil.  Soc.  of  Washington. 
Vol.  XIII  (i8g5),  p.  31;  V;m  Hiso;  Estimated  and  Causes  of  Crustal  Shortening 
J«mr  (ieol..  Vol.  VI  (i8g8),  U.  S.  (Jeol.  Sur\'.  (1004),  pp.  924-931;  A.  Geikie,Text- 
Ijook  of  (icol()g>',  4th  ed.,  pp.  672-702;  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury,  Geologic  Proc- 
c-^ics  and  their  results,  Chapter  IX;  R.  T.  Chamberlin;  The  Appalachian  foWs 
of  Central  Pennsylvania,  Jour.  CfCol.  Vol.  XVIII  (1910)  pp.  228-251. 

Map  livrk.  See  Plates  CLXV  to  CLXVII  of  Professional  Paper  60,  U.  S. 
(iecil.  Sur\'.,  and  Exercise  XVII.  Interj^retation  of  Topographic  Maps. 

*  Fisher.  Physics  of  the  Earth's  Crust,  Chap.  VIII;  and  Dutton,  Penn.  Monihl^f 
Philadelphia,  May,  1876. 


CHAPTER   IX 
VULCAHISH 

Icanism  is  the  term  applied  to  all  movements  of  lava  toward 
rface  of  the  earth,  and  is  made  to  include  certain  other  phe- 
la  closely  connected  with  these  movements.  In  its  rise,  some 
caches  the  surface,  giving  rise  to  eruptive  or  volcanic  phenom- 
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ind  some  intrudes  itself  into  the  outer  formations  of  the  earth 
ongeals  there.  The  first  gives  rise  to  volcanic  rocks,  and  the 
J  to  ptutonic.  The  first  are  extrusive:  the  second,  intrusive;  the 
onstitute  eruptions;  the  second,  irruptions.  The  fundamental 
6  of  the  two  phases  of  vulcanism  is  the  same. 
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I.    INTRUSIONS 

Fluid  rock  forced  into  fissures  and  solidified  there  fomu 
(Fig.   22r);  forced  into  chimney-like  passages  it  forms  piptt_ 
plugs;  insinuated  between  beds  of  other  sorts  of  rock,  it  k 
sills;  and  accumulated  in  considerable  bodies  which  arch  the  st 
up  over  them,  it  forms  laccoliths  (Fig.  222).     If  it  breaks  and 
its  cover,  instead  of  arching  it  up,  it  is  a  bysmalitk.    Some  laccoi 
and  bysmaliths  ure  large  enough  to  make  good-sized  mounti 
of  mound  hke  form     The  Henry  Mountains  of  Utah  are  taccoll 
&tdl  more  massive  intrusions  of  igneous  rock  are  sometimes  a 
balholtths     The  vtry  great  bodies  of  granite  in  Canada  and  a 
the  axes  of  some  of  our  western  mountains  are  examples, 
total  amount  of  ]a\a  which  has  risen  toward  but  not  to  the  sin 
probably  far  exceeds  all  that  has  flowed  out  at  the  surface, 
truaions  are  usually  seen  only  after  erosion  has  removed  the  r 
which  overlay  them. 

There  appear  to  be  cases  where  intrusions  come  so  near  tk 
surface  as  to  develop  explosive  pin 
nomena  at  the  surface.  At  i^ 
rate,  it  is  certain  that  occaaau 
\'iolent  explosions  take  place  when 
no  lava  comes  to  the  surface.  Tht 
explosion  may  be  due  to  an  intru5ia& 
of  tava,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  pene- 
tration of  surface-waters  to  hot  rocki 
that  have  remained  uncooled  [nM 
previous  volcanic  action.  A  cue 
of  this  kind  occurred  in  Japan  in  1888,  where  there  was  a  sudds 
and  violent  explosion  which  blew  away  a  considerable  part  of  thi 
side  of  a  volcanic  mountain  which  had  not  been  in  eruption  for  A 
least  a  thousand  years.  The  explosion  filled  the  air  with  ashes  u| 
debris  like  a  violent  volcanic  eruption.  There  was  but  one  eruption 
and  within  a  few  hours  the  cloud  of  dust  had  disappeared  and  tlit 
phenomenon  was  ended.     No  lava  was  extruded. 

Intruded  igneous  rock  changes  the  rock  into  which  it  is  forced. 
Thin  dikes  and  sills  produce  little  effect,  but  greater  masses  alW 
the  adjacent  rock  notably.  The  metamorphism  is  effected  by  (i) 
the  heat,  (2)  the  pressure  incident  to  the  intrusion,  and  (3)  the 
chemical  changes  stimulated  by  the  heat,  water,  and  gases  issuiai 
from  the  lava,  and  by  pressure  in  the  presence  of  ground-mta'. 
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EXTRUSIONS  .'.'o 

2,    EXTRL'SIONS 

When  molten  rock  is  forced  to  the  surface  it  pi\es  rise  to  the 
Kt  impressive  of  all  geological  phenomena.  The  energies  acquired 
the  interior  under  great  compression  here  find  sudden  relief.  En- 
>sed  gases  may  expand  with  extreme  violence,  hurling  portions 

]av:i  to  great  heights  and  shattering  them  into  fragments,  special 
rms  of  \rhich  are  called  bombs,  dnders,  ash,  etc..  all  of  which  con- 
ilute  pyroclaslic  material.  Much  of  the  exi>losi\e  violence  of 
ilcanoes  has  been  attributed  to  the  contact  of  the  hot  rising  lu\'a 
ith  ground- water. 

There  are  two  phases  of  extrusion,  and  at  their  extremes  they 
re  contrasted  strongly.  The  one  is  citpiosive  ejection,  attended 
I  some  cases  with  great  violence;  the  other  a  quiet  out-welling  of  the 
iva.  More  or  less  closely  related  to  these  two  phases  of  extrusion 
re  two  classes  of  conduits,  the  one,  restricted  openings,  such  as 
ipes,  ducts,  or  limited  fissures,  from  which  the  amount  of  lava  ex- 
ruded  is  relatively  small  and  forms  cones;  the  other,  great  fissures 
ut  of  which  the  lava  pours  in  great  volume  and  from  which  it 
preads  widely.  The  extent  of  the  spreading  of  lava  into  thin  sheets 
idue  more  to  the  mass  and  fluidity  of  the  lava  than  to  the  form 
J  the  outlet.  The  stupendous  outflows  of  certain  geologic  i>eriods 
ppear  to  have  issued  mainly  from  extended  fissures. 

Fissure  Eruptions 
The  chief  known  fissure  eruptions  of  recent  times  are  tlic  \'ast 
)&saltic  floods  of  Iceland;  but  at  certain  times  in  the  past  there 
lave  been  prodigious  outpourings  of  lava,  flow  following  flow, 
naking  formations  thousands  of  feet  thick  and  co\'ering  thousands 
A  square  miles.  One  of  these  occurred  in  Tertiary  times  in  Idaho, 
Stegon,  and  Washington  (Fig.  223),  where  about  200,000  K(|uare 
Buleswere  covered  with  lava,  aggregating  in  places  s<)mc  2,000  fei't 
b  thickness.  StiU  earlier,  in  the  Cretaceous  perioil,  there  were 
tnonnous  flows  on  the  Deccan,  covering  a  like  area  to  the  depth  of 
4,000  to  6,000  feet.  Still  earlier,  in  the  Keweenaw:tn  period,  [in 
tvcn  more  remarkable  succession  of  lava-flows  in  the  Lake  Suiarinr 
rtgion  developed  a  series  of  igneous  rocks  of  almost  incnilihle  Ihick- 
nfss.  In  these  cases  there  is  little  evidence  of  explosive  or  ullur 
violent  action,  and  little  pyroclastic  material.  For  the  mo.st  part 
these  wide-spreading  flows  are  composed  of  basic  material.  Massive 
outflows  of  this  class  are  the  greatest   exami>les  ai    exVtwsvrtw;,, 


IhouKh  not  now  the  dominunt  tyi>e.  It  has  been  thought  thut  tbt 
\-()k-uiiic  (y|>L-  lit  (.'\trusion  followed  fissure  eruptions  as  a  ptux 
uf  declincj  but  this  view  has  not  been  substantiated. 

Volcattoes 

A   volcano    is  a  or- 

cumscribed   vent  in  the 

earth's  crust,  out  of  whidi 

hot  rock,  gases,  and  \'a- 

pors  issue.     The  ejected 

material  is  generally  built 

up  into  mounds  or  cones 

(Figs.  2 24-235),  which  are 

often  called  volcanoes, 

though    they    are   really 

the  products  of  volcanoes. 

■n     So  long  as  a  volcano  ii 

ULtive  there   is  likely  to 

in  the  III])  of  its  cone.    The 

iiwarii  with  the   source  of  lava  at  unknown 


>ut  nu>st  of  them  ue 
.■rosion,  extinct  vol- 
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canoes  show  that  the  former  passageways  leading  duwn  toward  the 
sources  of  lava  vary  much  in  size  and  shape. 

The  exact  number  of  volcanoes  now  active  is  not  known,  because 
most  volcanoes  are  active  periodically  only,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  a  volcano  which  is  now  (|uiescent  is  extinct  or  only 
resting.  It  is  safe  to  include  300  in  the  active  list,  and  the  number 
may  reach  350  or  more.  The  number  that  have  been  active  so 
recently  that  their  cones  remain  distinct  is  several  times  as  great. 


/r.«<  Zm 

nc  of  Maunit  Loa. 

Fis.  115.    Pnifile  of  the  co 
(U.  S.  G«.l.  Surv.) 

Vertical  stale  same  as  horizon lal. 

Distribution,  i.  In  lime.  In  the  earliest  known  ages,  igneous 
action  aj)pears  to  have  been  very  widespread.  No  great  urea  of 
the  oldest  (Archean)  rocks  is  known  where  the  formations  are  not 
largely  igneous.  From  the  Paleozoic  to  the  present,  the  distribu- 
tion of  volcanic  action  over  the  surface  seems  to  ha\e  been,  in  a 
general  way,  much  what  it  is  to-day;  that  is,  certain  areas  were 
affected  at  times  by  volcanoes,  while  other  and  larger  areas  had  few 
or  none.  This  is  not  equally  true  of  all  periods,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  historical  studies  that  follow.  There  were  pcritxls  when  ^'ol- 
cutic  activity  was  widespread  and  energetic,  and  others  when  it  was 
limited.  The  known  facts  do  not  indicate  a  steady  decline,  but 
rather  a  periodicity;  at  least  this  ts  so  for  the  portion  of  the  globe 
that  is  now  known  well  enough  to  warrant  conclusions. 

2.  Rdative  to  latid  and  sta.  Acti\e  v<»lcanocs  are  located 
chiefly  along  the  borders  of  continents,  and  within  great  oceanic 
basins  (Fig.  227).  On  this  account,  the  sea-water  was  formerly 
supposed  to  have  some  causal  connection  with  their  acV.WW')' ,  ■i.wi 
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the  presence  of  chlorine  in  the  volcanic  gases  has  been  urged  in  sup- 
I)ort  of  this  view.  Volcanoes,  however,  are  not  distributed  so 
equably  and  exclusively  about  the  several  oceans  as  to  give  this 
conclusion  force.  Volcanoes  are  numerous  within  and  around  the 
Pacific,  the  greatest  of  the  oceans,  and  in  and  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean, a  much  smaller  body  of  water;  but  they  ar^  not  especially 
abundant  in  or  about  the  Atlantic.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
existing  or  very  recent  volcanoes  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  If  volcanoes  were  dependent  upon  proxinuty  to  the  sea, 
they  should  have  had  close  relations  to  it  in  the  past,  as  much  as 
now;  but  in  recent  periods  there  has  been  much  volcanic  activity 
in  western  America,  far  from  the  sea,  and  in  the  heart  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  In  older  periods,  it  is  still  less  clear  that  there  was  any  con- 
nection between  volcanoes  and  oceans. 

.^.  Relative  to  crust al  deformations.  The  distribution  of  present 
and  recent  volcanoes  is  more  suggestively  associated  with  those 
portions  of  the  crust  that  have  undergone  movement  in  comparatively 
recent  limes,  or  are  still  moving.  The  great  mountain  belt  stretching 
from  Cape  Horn  to  Alaska  and  thence  onwards  along  the  east  coast 
of  Asia  is  dotted  with  active  and  recently  extinct  volcanoes.  The 
tortuous  zone  of  mountainous  wrinkles  about  the  Mediterranean, 
and  thence  eastward  to  the  Polvnesian  Islands,  is  another  notable 
volcanic  tract.  These  two  belts  include  the  greater  number  of 
existing  and  recent  volcanoes  on  the  land. 

4.  /;/  latitude.  Volcanoes  appear  to  have  no  specific  relation 
to  latitude.  Mounts  Erebus  and  Terror  amid  the  ice>mantle  of 
Antarctica,  and  Mount  Hecla  in  Iceland,  as  well  as  the  numerous 
volcanoes  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  give  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
volcanoes  shun  the  frigid  zones,  while  the  numerous  volcanoes  of  the 
ecjuatorial  zone  im])ly  that  they  do  not  avoid  the  torrid  belt. 

5.  /;/  curved  lines.  In  the  Aleutian  and  Kurile  Islands,  and 
elsewhere,  there  is  a  linear  arrangement  of  volcanoes,  with  appre- 
cial)le  curvatures,  the  Ci)nvexities  of  which  are  turned  toward  the 
adjacent  ocean.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  linear  arrangement  with- 
out appreciable  curvature,  as  in  the  Hawaiian  range.  In  some  cases, 
volcanoes  are  bunched  irregularly,  as  in  some  of  the  groups  of  vol- 
canic islands  of  the  Pacific  (Fig.  227). 

The  relations  of  volcanoes.  A  significant  feature  in  connection 
with  vijlcanoes  is  the  apparent  sympathy  between  adjacent  vents 
in  some  cii:ics,  and  their  entire  independence  in  others.     The  recent 
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(1Q02)  outbursts  in  Martinique  and  St.  Vincent,  aud  the 
of  activity  at  the  same  lime  in  other  places,  seem  to  point 
sympathy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  independence  of  some 
ing  vents,  as  thusc  of  Mauna  Loa  and  Kilauea  in  Hawaii,  is' 
dinary.  These  two  volcanoes  are  only  about  twenty  "" 
the  one  on  the  top  and  the  other  on  the  side  of  the  same  iw 
mass.  The, crater  of  Loa  is  about  10,000  feet  higher  than  thalsf 
Kilauea,  and  yet,  while  the  latter  has  been  in  constant  activity, 
far  back  as  its  history  is  known,  the  former  is  periodic.  The  d 
is  the  more  rcmarkaljie  because  of  the  greatness  of  the  ejectifflft. 
The  outflow  of  Mauna  Loa  in  1885  formed  a  stream  3  to  10  mild  in 
width  and  45  miles  in  length,  with  a  probable  average  thickntssoi 
100  feet,  and  some  of  its  other  outflows  were  nearly 
Besides  this  mastiveness,  there  were  extraordinary  movement*  of 
the  lava  within  the  crater,  if  the  testimony  of  witnesses  ntU^ 
trusted.  But  throughout  these  great  movements  in  the  t^V 
crater,  the  lava-culumn  of  Kilauea,  10,000  feet  lower,  continued  tb 
quiet  action  without  sensible  reliition  to  its  boisterous  neighbor. 
No  difference  in  specific  gravity  that  could  account  for  a  differenra 
in  height  of  10,000  feet  has  been  observed  or  can  be  presumed, 
seems  a  necessary  inference,  therefore,  that  the  tava-columns  in 
the  two  volcanoes  have  no  connection  with  each  other,  or  with  > 
common  reservoir.  The  tops  of  some  lava-columns  stand  about 
20,000  feet  above  the  sea,  while  others  emerge  on  the  sea-bottom 
far  bekvw  sea-level.  This  range  of  elevation  tells  its  own  story  «S 
to  the  independence  of  vents. 

Erui»tion3  seem  to  be  somewhat  more  common  when  atmos- 
pheric pressure  is  high  than  when  low,  doubtless  because  the  to- 
creased  atmos|)heric  weight  on  a  large  area  of  the  crust,  aids  in  forc- 
ing out  lava  and  volcanic  gases.  This  can  be  effective  only  when 
other  forces  have  almost  accomplished  the  result.  Eruptions  seen 
also  to  be  more  common  when  tidal  strains  favor  them,  for  Hke  rea- 
sons. In  the  same  class  are  iirobably  to  be  put  the  effects  of  heavy 
rains.  Such  factors  arc  regarded  as  mere  incidents,  of  no  moment 
as  real  causes  of  vulcanism,  but  of  some  value  in  determining  the 
moment  of  eruption. 

Periodicity.  Most  volcanoes  are  intermittent  in  their  action, 
long  periods  of  dormancy  intervening  between  periods  of  activiqf. 
Some  volcanoes  supposed  to  be  extinct  have  renewed  their  activiQ' 
n'jth   tcrril'ic  \ioleiice.    Their  pcrlocUtily  Ouwavts,  an  ex^ianationi 
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F«.  32S.    The  ed^c  of  an  nld  sln'am  of  liiva.  showing  (1)  lis  liroki-n  character 
« to  mm-cment  after  the  outside  had  hardcnwl,  and  (1)  ihf  steep  slop*;  of  the 
Ueun  of  stiffened  la\'a.     Near  Flajjsliiff,  Ariz.     (Fairbanks.) 
mt  the  temporary  quiet  very  likely  means  an  exhaustion  of  the 
iuppjy  of  gas  or  la\a,  or  both. 

Products  of  volcanoes,  i.  Pyrodastic  material.  The  fragmental 
Eiterials  which  are  blown  out  of  a  volcano  are,  as  a  rule,  portions 
jflava  which  solidified  before  ejection,  or  during  their  flight  in  the 
lir.  From  masses  of  rock  tons  in  weight,  the  fragments  grade  down 
lo  particles  of  dust.  The  dust  particles  (often  called  ash)  are  thrown 
ligh  into  the  air  in  some  cases,  and,  caught  by  the  winds,  are  shifted 
incredible  distances  (p.  13).  In  some  case,=!,  be<Is  of  \'olcanic  ash 
many  feet  in  thickness  (asthose  of  Nebraska)  are  found  far  from  any 
tnown  volcanic  center.  The  extremely  fine  ash  from  the  great 
aplosion  of  Krakatoa  floated  several  times  around  the  earth  in  the 
fquatorial  belt,  and  spread  northward  into  the  temperate  zones., 

Liquid  rock,  lava.  The  term  la\a  is  applied  to  all  kinds  of  liquid 
wck,  and  also  to  the  solid  rock  formed  when  fluid  rock  congeals, 
rhe  various  phases  assumed  by  lava,  on  solidification,  ha\'e  been 
noted  in  connection  with  Igneous  rocks.  Lava  ne\'er  flows  so  freely 
13  water,  and  is,  in  many  cases,  very  stiff  or  viscous.  The  distance 
to  which  it  flows  depends  on  its  liquidity,  its  amount,  and  the  slope 
"i  the  surface  on  wfaJcb  it  is  poured  out. 
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As  lava  flows,  its  upper  surface  may  cool  so  much  as  to 
hard  while  the  interior  is  still  fluid.    The  fluid  part  may 
break  out  at  the  side  or  end  of  the  hardened  shell  and  flow  ff 
leaving  a  hollow  crust  of  solidified  lava.     On  further  coo! 
shell  contracts  and  cracks,  and  perhaps  caves  in.    The 
surface  of  a  lava-flow  may  be  broken  by  the  movement  of  the 
lava  below,  and  the  solid  fragments  be  dispracied  and  up 
so  as  to  give  the  surface  a  jagged  appearance. 

3.     Gases  and  vapors.    The  gases  and  vapors  which  issue 
volcanoes  are  of  many  kinds.    Among  the  commoner  ones  are 
of  water  (H2O),  carbon  dioxide  (CO2),  carbon  monoxide  (< 
chlorine  (CI),  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl),  sulphur  dioxide  (S0|), 
hydrogen  sulphide  (H2S);  but  with  these  more  important  ones 
are  many  others.    Oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  generally  present, 
haps  produced  by  the  dissociation  of  the  elements  of  water. 
of  the  gases  are  poisonous,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Pelee,  their  tett 
perature  is  in  some  cases  so  high  as  to  be  destructive  to  life. 

Formation  of  lava  cones.  Lava  usually  flows  away  from  a  vent 
in  streams  which  solidify  before  running  far.  As  the  lava-streams 
flow  in  different  directions  at  different  times,  the  total  effect  is  a  low 
cone  formed  of  radiating  tongues  of  lava.  The  streams  may  conceal 
before  they  reach  beyond  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  not  rarely  while 
yet  on  its  slope.  The  volcanic  cones  formed  of  lava  have  low  slopes, 
since  the  fluidity  of  the  lava  i)re vents  the  development  of  high 
gradients.  It  is,  however,  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  that 
the  cone  is  made  up  mainly  of  lava-streams,  though  the  great  Hawai- 
ian volcanoes  are  of  this  class.  The  form 'of  the  cone,  when  com- 
posed chiefly  of  lava,  is  also  affected  by  the  mass  of  the  outflow  and 
by  the  fluidity  of  the  lava.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  larger 
the  outflow  at  a  given  time,  the  more  widely  it  distributes  itself, 
and  the  Hatter  the  cone. 

Cindcr-concs.  The  larger  porticm  of  the  lava  blown  into  the  aii 
by  cxj)anding  gas-bubbles  falls  back  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ol 
the  vent  and  builds  up  cinder-cones.  This  fragmental  matter  ma) 
be  disposed  more  or  less  symmetrically,  making  a  cone  witl 
steep  slo[)es  (Fig.  224). 

Minor  cones.     Small  or  temporary  vents  formed  .as  offshooU 
from  the  main  vents  may  give  rise  to  secondary  or  "parasitic 
cones.     These  may  be  numerous,  as  in  the  case  of  Etna,  and  sc 
im])ortant  that  a  volcanic  mountain  becomes  a  compound  cone 
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(Phcilo.  by  LiMn'y.) 


Astill  more  subordinate  type  of  cone  is  the  "spatter-cone"  formed 
about  small  vents  that  eject  little  dubs  of  lava  which  form  chimneys, 
cones,  domes,  etc.  Spatter-cones  (Fig.  229)  may  arise  from  the 
surface  of  the  lav  a -flows  thcnisehxs. 

From  most  existing  volcanoes  both  lava-flows  and  fragmental 
ejecla  are  given  forth,  and  the  resulting  cones  are  composite  in 
material.  Lava  breaks  through  the  aide  of  a  c<me  more  freiiiiently 
than  it  overflows  its  summit,  and  this  gives  rise  to  irrv;j:ularities  of 
form  and  structure.  Cones  also  are  subject  to  partial  deslructioii 
both  by  outbursts  of  lava  and  by  cxjilosions.  As  a  result,  many 
wlcanic  regions  show  old,  partially  destroj'ed  craters,  as  well  as  new 
and  more  perfect  ones. 

In  violent  eruptions,  steam,  accompanied  with  much  ash,  is 
shot  up  to  great  heights,  rolling  outwards  in  cumulus  or  caulillower- 
likc forms  (Fig.  230).  In  the  more  violent  explosions,  these  columns 
arc  projected  several  miles.  In  the  phenomenal  case  of  Krakatoa, 
'he  projection  was  estimated  at  seventeen  miles.  Ity  reason  of 
'ts  great  expansion  as  it  rises,  and  by  its  contact  with  the  colder 
■lir,  steam  is  condensed  quickly,  and  prodigious  floods  of  rain 
accompany  many  an  eruption.  This  rain,  carrying  down  a  portion 
"i  the  ash  and  gathering  up  mucli  that  had  previously  fallen,  gives 
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rise  to  mud-flows,  which  in  some  cases  constitute  a  large  part 
the  final  deposit.  These  mud-flows  lodge  chiefly  on  the  Ion 
slopes  of  the  cone  or  adjacen,t  to  its  base. 

The  common  view  that  lava  is  melted  rock,  is  hardly  the  correct  <mt. 
any  rate,  it  is  at  least  equally  correct  to  regard  it  as  a  solution  of  mineral  nut 
in  mineral  mailer.  A  familiar  illustration  will  show  what  is  meant.  If  io  a 
sail  ure  mixed  at  a.  tcmpcntturc  of  30°  ¥.,  the  two  form  a  liquid,  thoufdl  the  tc 
c  is  too  low  to  melt  either.    \Vc  say  the  sail  is  dissolved,  but  it  would 
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It  as  correct  to  say  that  the  ice  is  dissolved.    The  two  minerals,  ice  and  salt, 
■e  dissoK'cd  in  each  other,  and  the  solution  takes  place  at  a  tcmiicraturc;  below 


Fig.  131.     Relatively  smooth  la\a  surface  near  the  Jordan 
tt  (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 
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(hr  melting  |j(iint  (if  either.  Something  of  the  same  sort  appears  to  take  pba 
wlii-n  r'K  k  U-comes  lu^uul.  The  di>tinction  between  such  solutions  and  moltci 
Til*  L  i.s  not  vcr)'  s^haqi,  hut  it  is  essential  to  know  that  the  order  in  wfakfa  themlB- 
cral>)  ( ry^itullize  from  lavas  is  not  dependent  on  their  melting  temperatures.  It 
upiK-ari  rather  to  di'iK-nd  on  the  order  in  which  the  solution  becomes  saturatfd 
with  the  ( i)n*^tituents  of  each  of  the  several  minerals.  For  example,  quartz,  viiidl 
\\A>.  a  very  hi^h  meltinK-|Mjint.  may  cr>-stallize  out  from  a  la\-a  much  later  Una 
niiriiraU  whii-h  have  lower  melting  temperatures.  The  solutions  are  cxcredin^ 
ioni|ilt'\,  an<l  inclu<le  a  wide  ran^  of  chemical  substances.  Chief  among  then 
an-  ^'ili(atrs  of  aluminum,  {KUassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iroo 
(( 'liii|iirr  X ),  with  minor  ingredients  of  nearly  all  kn  wn  substances.\  Gases  as  mfl 
u>  ro<  k  mail-rials  enter  Into  the  comiK>sition  of  the  igneous  rock,  \llien  hva  ii 
KHtlrrl  Mi<lfleiily.  the  result  is  glass,  every  part  of  which  has  essentially  the  suae 
f  ifiii|«(»Htion  tha  the  li<iuid  had.  but  even  in  this  case  some  of  the  gases  of  the 
lav.i  r-ia|K'.  If  the  tiNiling  is  slower,  the  various  substances  in  the  mixture  cnv 
i.illi/e  uiit  into  mineraN  in  the  order  in  which  they  severally  reach  saturatioo. 
llii^  iit\nKes  the  print iple  that  solubility  is  dei^ndcnt  on  temperature,  and  thil 
a^  ihc  ti-iii|KTatiire  .links  the  degree  of  solubility  declines,  and  the  saturation-point 
fnr  ^••iiK-  ( (iii<iiituenis  of  the  solution  is  reached  earlier  than  that  for  others.  With 
Miihi  iciiily  ^li)W  ((N)liiig,  all  the  material  ])asses  into  the  solid  state  by  the  crys- 
i.illi/iiiK  of  the  M'veral  minerals  in  succession.  This  does  not  mean  that  two  or 
iiiun-  iiiiiK  rals  may  not  Ixr  forming  at  the  same  time,  but  it  means  that  some 
ifiiiK  r.il  -.  may  \h-  ( ry^tallize<l  out  while  the  summnding  material  is  still  fluid.  In 
iiin-i  i^'tll-•lll^  fiM  k>,  nearly  iM'rfect  crystals  of  certain  minerals  are  common,  while 
i.iiii-r  iiiiiHial*-.  ( ryMalli/ini;  later,  adapt  themselves  to  the  space  left  between  okkr 
I  r>  -tal-.  '1  iii*- « i)ii<  t-ption  !:>  su|ii>orted  by  the  fact  that  some  lavas,  while  still  in  the 
liiiiii  i  Mti'liiioii,  Miiitain  well-fi>rmi-<l  crystals,  very  much  as  water  in  certain 
(iiiiiiiiiiiiM  may  lie  I'lilrtl  with  rry>tals  of  ice. 

1 1  mffir,itiirr  of  luvti.  Airurate  determinations  of  the  temperatures  of  liq- 
uid lava-o  have  nut  Inrn  made;  but  it  is  clear  from  the  white  heat  of  somelavu 
liijii  ilitir  irmiMTaturcs  are  appreciably  alxwc  the  melting-point.  This  is 
al-^o  a  iit-t  <■-^^ary  iiifrrcme  from  the  length  of  tim^*  lavas  remain  fluid,  in  spite  of  its 
<i»niai  I  with  (iHtliT  rotk,  through  its  miles  of  ascent.  From  \'arious  facts  it  is 
)>ri>ltahly  ^.lU-  to  a^'-uine  tiiat  the  original  temp  xatures  of  la\'as  as  they  rise  to 
tlir  -iirlaii-  an*  Iti  xirne  laM's  con>iderably  above  2,000**  Fahr.  (1,093*  C.).  E\'«n 
-111  h  a  i(  tM|Mraiiire  mu>t  be  s«)mewhat  below  the  original  temperature  of  thela^'a, 
Ijk.him  -••tiK-  h«at  niu^t  be  lost  in  rising.  1x)th  by  contact  with  the  cooler  zocb 
tiiP'iiL'h  \v}iii  li  ii  tIm-^,  and  by  the  expansion  of  th:*  gases  within  them. 

/)>  f)th  I'*  \".7r<'.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  depth  from 
\\iii(  h  la  V.I-  ri^*-.  by  1  .iliiilations  based  on  the  earthquake  tremors  acoompan)'in|{ 
tTU|)iiMii-.:  but  -la  h  « al<  illations  really  tell  ven^'  little  concerning  the  true  point 
Ml  iirijin  <>t  I  he  l.iv.i.  A I  most  they  probably  tell  merely  where  the  ascending 
lav.i^  Im  '/in  t<>  ru'/.urr  tlu>  nu  k  through  which  they  pass,  and  rupture  may  not  be 
)H.--ilili-lM  ]'.-.vtlic/<iiH:<it  frai  t  lire,  whit  his  probably  nut  more  than  eleven  mifesdecp.^ 
Ill  I  In-  /-  .:u-  <  ii  il'  .-.v.iL'i'  I  H-l.  .w,  where  the  pressure  is  too  great  to  permit  fracture,  lie 
lava  lint  iinproliably  niak«->  its  way  by  some  l)oring  or  fluxing  piocess,  iriiidl 
mi;:ht  ivA  be  ( a)jal»lt:  oi'  m'w  ing  ri-^*  to  seismic  tremors.    The  tremors  perhaps  000- 

*  A«lani»:     J«nir.  <i<'»l.,  Vol.  .\x  u<)i::),  pp.  ^7-118- 
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pel  us  to  place  the  beginning  of  movement  of  lava  at  least  as  l(nv  as  the  bottom  of  the 
fracture  zone,  but  they  probably  ofifer  no  sufficient  ground  for  limiting  the  lava's 
origin  to  this  or  any  other  specific  depth. 

Volcanic  gases.  One  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  volcanoes  is  the 
explosive  action  arising  from  the  gases  and  vapors  {x^nt  up  ii\  the  lava.  I^vas 
in  the  interior,  under  high  pressure,  contain  much  gas,  and  as  they  rise  and  the 
pressure  is  relieved,  some  of  these  gases  escape  from  the  hot  liquid.  In  those 
cases  in  which  the  eruption  is  quiet,  the  escafx:  of  the  gases  is  but  partial  while 
"^  the  lava  is  in  the  crater,  and  much  gas  remains  to  be  given  off  after  the  lava 
has  been  extruded  and  is  about  to  congeal.  The  gases  arc  then  given  off  slowly 
and  quietly.  If,  however,  the  lava  is  surcharged  with  gases,  and  if  their  esca|)c 
is  retarded  by  the  viscosity  of  the  lava,  they  gather  in  large  vesicles  or  bubbles 
in  the  lava  in  the  throat  of  the  volcano,  and  on  coming  to  the  surface  explode, 
hurling  the  enveloping  lava  upwards  and  outwards.  The  violence  of  the  explo- 
sion reduces  a  portion  of  the  lava  to  the  fineness  of  dust, —  the  "ash"  and 
"smoke"  of  the  volcano. 

The  causes  of  the  differences  of  gas  action  in  different  volcanoes  are  undeter- 
mined, but  the  following  suggestions  may  {K)int  to  a  piirt  of  the  truth:  (i)  Some 
lavas  contain  more  gases  than  others,  and  hence  arc  predisposed  to  be  more  ex- 
plosive; (2)  some  are  more  viscous  than  others  and  hence  hold  the  gases  more 
tenaciously  until  they  accumulate  and  acquire  explosive  force,  while  the  more 
liquid  lavas  allow  their  gases  to  escape  more  freely;  (.0  probably'  a  main  occasion  of 
violent  explosions  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  lavas  have  begun  to  crystallize  while 
yet  in  the  volcano.  When  cry  stills  form  in  the  magma  (lava),  they  exclude  the 
gases  which  were  in  the  substance  fn)m  which  they  are  developetl,  and  this  excluded 
gas  overcharges  the  remainder  of  the  lava.  This  view  is  sup^wrted  by  the  fact 
that  the  pumice  and  ash  of  such  extraordinary  erui)lions  as  those  of  Krakatoa 
and  Pel6e  contain  many  small  crystals  which  had  formed  before  the  explosion  'to«ik 
place.  Incipient  crysUillization  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  a  universal 
accomi>animent  of  explosive  action. 

Igneous  rocks  contain  gases  in  large  quantities.^  When  the  lavas  hxl^e  under- 
ground without  free  communication  with  the  surface,  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
they  retain  a  larger  percentage  of  their  original  gases  than  the  lavas  which  are 
ex|K)sed  freely  at  the  .surface.  At  any  rate,  deep  intrusive  rocks  contain  notable 
quantities  of  gases.  Recent  surface  lavas  also  contain  gases  of  similar  kinds,  but 
not  in  ecjual  amount,  so  far  as  available  analyses  show. 

One  of  the  outstanding  problems  of  geology  is  to  determine  (a)  how  far  the 
material  of  the  gases  had  the  same  origin  as  the  material  of  the  lavas,  and  (b)  how 
far  the  material  for  the  gases  penetrated  from  the  surface.  The  peculiar  pro|)or- 
tions  of  the  rock-gases,  among  which  hydrogen  and  carlx)n  dioxide  greatly  pre- 
ponderate, seem  to  imply  that  they  are  not  derived  chiefly  from  surface  waters  or 
the  atmosphere;  they  api)ear  to  be  original  constituents  of  the  rocks  in  the  main, 
and  when  given  forth  they  appear  to  constitute  real  additions  to  the  atmos})licre. 

THE    C.VUSK   OF    VULCANISM 

The  fundamental  explanation  of  volcanic  phenomena  is  \vrap|)e(l 
up  in  the  origin  of  the  earth,  for  the  conditions  which  the  earth  in- 
^  Rollin  T.  Chamberlin,  Gases  in  Rocks,  Carnegie  InslllvvVvotv,  vv.)^;^. 
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herited  from  its  birth  arc  doubtless  leading  factors  in  the  expIaoM 
tion  of  vulcanism.*  The  explanation  includes  (i)  the  origin  fl 
lavas,  and  (2)  the  forces  by  which  they  are  expelled.  ■ 

The  current  explanations  of  vulcanism  fall  into  two  gencnl 
classes:  (i)  those  which  assume  that  lavas  are  residual  p>ortionsal 
an  original  molten  mass,  and  (2)  those  which  assign  lavas  to  thelool 
liquefaction  of  rock.  The  first  of  these  views  prevailed  formerlyJ 
but  it  encounters  grave  difficulties  because  of  the  independent  action 
of  adjacent  vents.  When  lava  columns  vary  thousands  of  feet  ill 
height  on  the  same  mountain  mass,  as  in  the  Hawaii  volcanoa^j 
even  a  resort  to  the  hypothesis  of  local  residual  reservoirs  is  un- 
satisfactory. I 

Another  view  which  has  had  much  currency  supp>oses  that 
surface  tvatcr  and  its  dhsorhed  gases  penetrate  to  heaied  rock  and  arc 
a])sor])e(l  by  it,  rendering  the  whole  liquid,  and  that  the  lava  thus 
formed  is  forced  to  the  surface.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
surface  water  j)cnetrates  below  the  zone  of  fracture,  and  hence  is  far 
from  reaching  highly-heated  rocks.  Relief  of  pressure  lowers  the 
melting  })oint  of  rock,  and  when  felt  ])y  rocks  already  hotter  than 
their  melting  lem|)tTatures  at  lowered  pressures,  has  been  held  to 
])e  a  |)()ssil)le  cause  of  vulcanism.  The  necessary  relief  of  pressure 
is  assigned  to  faulting  and  denudation;  ])ut  many  volcanoes  are 
located  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  where  denudation  does  not  take 
I)lace,  and  faulting  that  would  give  relief  of  pressure  is  not  always 
related  to  vulcanism  in  any  clear  way.  Melting  by  crushing  has  been 
suggeste(l,  l)ut  in  the  dee|)er  parts,  crushing  involves  increase  of 
|)ressure,  which  oj)|)os('s  melting.  Sinking  to  the  zone  of  high  tcnh 
peratiirc  under  the  weight  of  accumuhited  sediments,  is  also  assigned 
as  a  cause  of  melting,  i)ut  there  is  very  little  sedimentation  in  the 
ocean  far  from  land  where  manv  volcanoes  are  situated. 

If  the  earth  grew  uj)  by  slow  accessions  of  matter,  and  if  its 
interior  heat  is  due  chiefly  to  the  internal  compression  resulting 
from  growth,  the  distribution  of  internal  tenij^erature  would  be  such 
that,  with  like  conductivity,  the  flow  of  heat  from  the  deep  interior 
to  a  thick  outer  zone  (about  V5  of  the  radius)  of  the  earth  would 
be  greater  than  the  loss  from  this  zone  to  the  superficial  shell. 
The  deeiHT  parts  of  the  outer  zone  might  thus  rise  in  temperature. 
This  zone  is,  under  this  view,  supi)osed  to  be  composed  of  various 

^  I'(»r  fuller  -taU'iiu-nt  sih:  the  authors'  kirgcr  work,  Vol.  I, pp. 39S~6o7,  VoL tt 
pp.  o«;-ioo,  110   I  iS,  120,  130. 
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kinds  of  matter,  mixed  as  they  happened  to  fall  in.  If  its  tempera- 
ture rises,  the  fusion -points  of  some  of  its  constituents  will  be  reached 
sooner  than  those  of  others.  A  fusion  or  solution  of  the  more  soluble 
portions  may  thus  take  place  while  the  rest  of  the  rock  remains 
solid.  The  gases  and  volatile  constituents  in  the  original  material 
would  obv'iously  unite  with  the  liquid  part.  With  continued  rise 
of  temperature,  the  liquefaction  would  extend  itself  until  adjacent 
pockets  or  threads  of  lava 
united,  and  the  lighter  portions 
of  the  fluid  would  be  forced 
upward  and  would  work  their 
way  toward  the  surface  by  fus- 
ing and  fluxing. 

As  the  lavas  rise,  the  pres- 
sure on  them  becomes  less,  and 
hence  the  temperature  neces- 
sary for  liquefaction  gradually 
falls,  leaving  them  a  constantly 
renewed  margin  of  temperature 
available  for  melting  their  way 
through  the  upper  horizons. 
Thus  it  is  conceived  that  these 
fusible  and  fluxing  selections 
from  the  middle  zone  might 
thread  their  way  up  to  the  zone 
of  fracture,  and  thence,  taking 
advantage  of  fissures  and 
cracks,  reach  the  surface  (Fig. 
333).  It  is  conceived  that  such 
liquefaction  and  extrusion 
would  carry  the  excess  of  tem- 
perature received  by  the  lower 
part  of  the  outer  zone  toward 
the  surface,  or  even  out  to  it. 
The  outward  movement  of  the 
lava  would  tend  to  lower  the  temperature  below,  forestalling  gen- 
eral liquefaction,  and  keeping  the  zone  as  a  whole,  solid.  The 
independence  of  volcanoes  is  assigned  to  the  independence  of  the 
liquid  threads  that  work  their  way  to  the  surface.  Nothing  like  a 
reservoir  or  molten  lake  enters  into  the  conception.  Tht  ^To\nxi%«4 


a.'uigniKl 


FiK.  233.     Itital  ftciUon  of  :i 
Lhi;  early  canh,  ill  list  rilling  i1 
m(Kli!s  i>f  ^'ulca^ism.     C,  ['cnlcri  .1,  sul- 
ci a-ii',  (rajtmi-nlal  zone;  ii'-f.  zone  ot 
itinuous  riH-k  birliiw  mi'ltin^  Icmitfro- 
e  at  ihe  surfa(-c;  ffi',  intcruv  |)urtii>n 
<ise  IcmiKriiturcs  t'hc  fnim  Llic  surface 
meltinK-point  at/-/  to  a  maximum  ut  C; 
V,  V,  ihroads  or  lunKUfSi  of  molii-n  rock 
rising  frrim  the  inlLTior  to  various  Icvcfs, 
many  of  ihciic  lodein^  within  the  fraf;- 
mi-ntitl  zone  aa  tongues,  balholiihs,  etc.; 
FPP.  exi>I.>»iim  pits  formed  liy  voleanic 
gases  (icnvcd  from  tongues  of  liiva  Iwlow. 
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action  of  volcanoes  is  attributed  to  the  slow  feeding  of  the  liqH 
threads  from  the  middle  zone,  which  is  liquefied  in  spots  only.  TM 
frequent  pauses  in  volcanic  action  are  assigned  to  temporary  (kfl 
ciencies  of  supply,  and  the  renewals  to  the  gathering  of  new  suim| 
after  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time.  The  distribution  of  volcanoes  ■ 
essentially  all  latitudes  and  longitudes  is  assigned  to  the  genofl 
nature  of  the  cause.  The  special  surface  distribution  is  assumed  fl 
be  influenced,  though  not  altogether  controlled,  by  the  favorable  d 
unfavorable  conditions  for  escape  of  lava  to  the  surface.  The  pcH 
sistence  of  volcanic  action  in  time  is  attributed  to  the  magnitudi 
of  the  interior  source,  to  its  deep-seated  position,  and  to  the  slowncH 
of  conduction  of  heat  from  the  earth's  interior.  The  force  of  expiH 
sion  is  found  in  the  stress-differences  in  the  interior,  particulaiM 
the  periodic  tidal  stresses,  and  in  the  slow  pressure  brought  to  bed 
on  the  slender  threads  of  liquid  by  the  creep  of  the  adjacent  rodJ 
The  violent  explosions  are  due  to  the  included  gases,  of  which  steamj 
is  chief.  Little  efficiency  is  assigned  to  surface-waters,  and  that  littlel 
is  regarded  as  secondary  and  incidental.  The  true  volcanic  gasa 
are  regarded  as  coming  from  the  deep  interior,  and  as  being,  after 
expulsion,  accessions  to  the  atmosphere  and  hydrosphere.  The 
standing  of  the  lavas  in  volcanic  ducts  for  hundreds  and  e\'eii 
thousands  of  years  with  only  little  outflow,  as  in  some  of  the  best- 
known  volcanoes,  is  regarded  as  an  exhibition  of  an  approximate 
equilibrium  between  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  deep-pene- 
trating column  of  lava  and  the  flowage-tendency  of  the  rock-walls, 
the  outflow  being  also  conditioned  on  the  slow  supply  below,  and 
on  the  periodic  stress-differences  of  the  interior. 

For  the  present,  volcanic  h^-potheses  must  be  left  to  work  out 
their  own  destiny,  serving  in  the  meantime  as  stimulants  of  research. 
All  but  the  last  have  been  long  under  consideration.  The  recent 
discovery  of  the  heating  effects  of  radio-activity  has  given  rise  to 
the  hy[)othesis  that  the  origin  of  lavas  is  due  to  this  cause.  It 
seems  clear  that  this  must  at  least  be  a  cooperative  agency.  It  is 
loo  early  in  the  new  investigation  to  decide  whether  it  can  vnsely 
be  regarded  as  the  sole  cause  or  even  an  essential  one. 

How  lava  reaches  the  surface.  All  views  that  locate  the  origin 
of  the  lavas  deep  in  the  earth  must  face  the  difficulty  of  the  passage 
of  lava  through  rock  below  the  fracture  zone.  Near  the  surface, 
the  lavas  usually  take  advantage  of  bedding-planes,  or  of  fissures 
already  existing,  or  made  by  themselves.    There  is  little  evidence 
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t  they  bore  their  way  through  the  zone  of  fracture.  In  the 
er  and  warmer  zone  below,  the  alternatives  seem  to  be  (i) 
taiechanical  penetration  without  fracture,  or  (2)  melting  or  fluxing. 
W^B  rocks  "flow"  in  this  zone  by  differential  pressure  without  rup- 
,  an  included  liquid  mass  may  perhaps  be  forced  to  flow  through 
zone  by  differential  pressure.  Lava  probably  fuses  or  fluxes  its 
y,  imder  pressure,  through  the  rock  below  the  zone  of  fracture. 
pEn  this  it  may  be  suppK>sed  to  be  assisted  by  its  gases,  by  the  selective 
ure  of  its  fluxing,  by  its  exceedingly  high  temperature  if  it  comes 
m  very  great  depths,  and  by  the  stress-differences  which  attend 
strains  in  the  deep  interior.  In  ascending,  the  lava  would  be 
ivading  regions  of  lesser  pressure  and  lower  melting-point.  It 
E  "^rould  therefore  have  heat  in  excess  of  the  local  melting  temperature, 
f  until  it  reached  the  cool  rock.  From  that  point  on,  the  rising  lava 
\  Must  constantly  lose  temperature  by  contact  with  cool  rocks.  If 
t  its  excess  of  temperature  is  insufficient  to  enable  it  to  reach  the  zone 
«f  fracture,  the  ascending  column  is  arrested  and  becomes  plutonic 
lock.  If  it  suffices  to  reach  the  zone  of  fracture,  advantage  may  be 
\  taken  thereafter  of  fissures,  and  the  problem  of  further  ascent 
\  probably  becomes  chiefly  one  of  hydrostatic  pressure,  in  which  the 
r  iscent  of  the  lava-column  is  favored  by  its  high  temperature  and  its 
\  included  gases.  The  hydrostatic  contest  is  here  between  the  lava- 
column  measured  to  its  extreme  hase^  and  the  adjacent  rock-columns 
measured  to  the  same  extreme  depth.  The  result  is,  therefore,  not 
necessarily  dependent  on  the  flowage  of  the  outer  rocks,  but  may  be 
essentially  or  wholly  dependent  on  the  deep-seated  flowage  of  the 
L  Fock  of  the  lower  horizons.  The  ascending  column  may  reach 
kydrostatic  equilibrium  before  it  reaches  the  surface,  and  then 
form  intrusions  of  various  sorts,  or  it  may  find  equilibrium  only  by 
coining  to  the  surface. 

\         References.    C.  E.  Dutton,  Hawaiian  Volcanoes,  Fourth  Ann.  Rept.,  U.  S. 

f  GeoL  Surv.,  1883.  Judd,  Volcanoes,  1881;  J.  D.  Dana,  Characteristics  of  Vol- 
canoes, 1890.  A.  Geikie,  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,  1897.  I.  C.  Russell, 
Volcanoes  of  North  America,  1897.  T.  G.  Bonney,  Volcanoes,  Their  Structure 
and  Significance,  1899.  A.  Heilprin,  Mont  Pel6e  and  the  Tragedy  of  Martinique, 
^903.  Accounts  of  same  volcanoes  in  the  Nat'l.  Geog.  Mag.,  Vol.  XIII,  1902 
(Kussdl,  Hill,  Hovey,  DiUer,  and  Hildebrand). 

Map  work.    See  Plates  CLV  to  CLXIV,  of  Professional  Paper  60,  U.  S.  Geol. 
^.  and  Exercise  XVI,  in  Interpretation  of  Topographic  Maps. 
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CHAPTER   X 
MATERIALS  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  THEIR  ARRANGEMENT 

The  general  constitution  of  the  lithosphere  has  been  n 
to  already  (p.-  7),  but  we  are  now  to  study  in  more  detail 
nature,  the  arrangement,  and  the  history  of  the  rocks.     The  ign< 
rocks  will  be  considered  first. 

IGNEOUS   ROCKS 

Appearance  at  the  surface.  The  preceding  chapter  has  acquaini 
us  with  the  fact  that  some  igneous  rocks  were  extruded  either  from 
volcanoes  or  from  fissures,  and  that  extrusive  rocks  include  both 
lava  flows  and  pyroclastic  materials.  Under  proper  conditions, 
extruded  rocks  may  be  buried  later  beneath  sediments,  or  may  be 
worn  away  by  erosion.  It  follows  that  only  a  part  of  the  igneous 
rocks  extruded  in  the  past,  and  especially  those  of  relatively  recent 
times,  remain  at  the  surface.  \ 

By  removing  the  overlying  rocks,  erosion  exposes  the  intruded 
rocks  of  dikes,  sills,  laccoliths,  batholiths  (p.  228),  etc.,  and  a 
considerable  ])art  of  all  accessible  igneous  rock  is  now  at  the  surface 
because  the  rocks  which  overlay  it  have  been  worn  away.  The 
great  areas  of  granite  in  Canada,  and  the  long  axes  of  many  of  our 
western  mountains,  are  examples.  Extruded  igneous  rock  which 
has  been  buried,  also  is  subject  to  subsequent  exposure  by  the 
wasting  away  of  its  cover. 

Structural  features  of  igneous  rocks.  The  names  applied  to  tkic 
principal  forms  of  igneous  intrusions  imply  certain  large  stnictiU» 
features;  but  igneous  rocks  have  certain  other  structural  featiuci 
which  distinguish  them  from  other  rocks.  Thus  the  rock  of  lao* 
eoliths,  bysmaliths,  and  batholiths  is  generally  massive.  TUi 
term  means  not  simply  that  the  rock  occurs  in  large  bodies^  bjUt 
that  the  rock  has  no  distinct  cleavage.  It  is  not  in  beds,  and  lib 
not  schistose.  Sills  and  some  extrusions  of  lava  take  on  the  fom 
of  sheets.  Where  one  extrusive  sheet  of  lava  overlies  another,  the 
succession  of  sheets  has  some  resemblance  to  stratified  rock;  but 
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rock  of  the  individual  sheets  shows  little  indication  of  arrange- 

at  in  layers.     Some  extruded  rock  has  a  structure  developed  by 

flow  of  the  lava  after  it  had  become  stiff  from  cooling.     This 


rock.    Giant's  Ca^uaev&y. 
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is  known  as  flow  structure  (Fig.   234).     On  cooling, 
develop  columnar  structure  (Fig.  235),  the  columns  being  n 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  cooling. 

The  explanation  of  the  columns  is  probably  somewhat  a 
lows:  The  surface  of  the  lava  contracts  about  equally  in  ^f 
tions  on  cooling.    The  contraction  may  be  thought  of  a: 
about  equidistant  points.    About  a  given  point,  the  least  n 
of  cracks  which  will  relieve  the  tension  in  all  directions  is] 
(a.  Fig.  336,  A).    If  these  radiate  symmetrically  from  a 
angle  between  any  two  is  120°,  the  angle  of  th^  hexagonal  S 
Similar  radiating  cracks  from  other  centers  (A,  e,  etc.)  cumpld 
columns  (Fig.  236,  B).    A  five-sided  column  would  arise  froa^ 
failure  of  cracks  to  develop  about  one  of  the  points. 

Igneous  rocks  are  affected  by  cracks  or  joints,  which  run  thd 
them  in  various  diieq 
but  this  is  n 
peculiar  to  igneous  I 
Pyrodastic  1 
somewhat  the  structure  ij 
sedimentary  rocks, 
fragmental  volcanic  matW 
accumulates  on  the  sur(aa 
of  the  land,  it  may  1 
distinct  stratification;  but  3 
it  falls  or  is  washed  inl4| 
water,  it  may  be  assorta 
and  stratified.  In  this  ci 
it  is  distinguished  from  other  clastic  rock  by  its  constitution. 

Textural  features.     Most  igneous  rocks  are  made  up  of  inltrlwi 
ing  crystals  of  different  sorts.    These  crystals  may  be  so  small  t 
they  are  not  distinguished  readily  by  the  eye,  or  they  may  be  s<  ' 
as  to  be  seen  easily,  or  some  maybe  large  and  some  small.   If  theyai 
large  enough  to  be  distinct  to  the  eye  even  without  close  scrutiny,  t" 
rock  is  coarsely  crystalline,     AH  such  rocks  may  be  called  plianer 
In  phanerites,  the  interlocking  of  the  crystals  is  evident  (Fig.  ajlfS 
If  the  crystals  are  so  small  as  not  to  be  seen  readily  by  the  eye,  d 
rock  is  aphanile.    In  all  igneous  rocks,  the  crystals  are  of  someiA 
unequal  size;  but  in  some,  there  are  certain  crystals,  usually  of  soil 
one  mineral,  which  are  so  much  larger  than  the  others  as  to  b 
conspicuous.    The  rock  is  then  porpkyrUic  (Fig.  338).   The  smallc 


Fig.  236.  Diagrams  to  illustrate  the  Cor- 
matjon  of  columns  of  basalt:  A,  the  first 
stage  in  the  development  o(  a  hexagonal 
column.  B,  the  completion  of  a  hexagonal 
column. 
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1  which  the  lai^er  ones  are  set  may  be  so  small  as  not  to 
'  distinguished  (aphanitic),  or  they  may  be  visible  sepa- 
baneritic).  q  h  q     m       n 

igneous 
in  reality, 
•lass.  Vol- 
ss  (obsid- 
e  phase  of 

lava.     It 

when  the 
a  solidifies 
liefore  the 
bave  time 
Some  ig- 
k  is  made 
f  of  glass 
ly  of  crys- 

betwcen  the  rock  which  is  all  glass  and  that  which  is  all 
Jiere  are  all  gradations.  Whether  lava  becomes  glassy  or 
c  on  h&Tdeaing,  or  whether  it  is  partly  the  one  aii4  VM^f 


FiK.  138.  Porphyrilic  texture, 
ieldspar.  The  smaller  oystals  a 
and  quartz,     (Watts.) 
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the  other,  depends  on  the  conditions,  under  which  it  solidifies, 
liquid  lava  contains  the  materials  out  of  which  crystals  mi| 
formed,  under  proper  conditions. 

Glassy  and  partly  glassy  rock  may  be  compact  or 
Porous  rock  of  the  type  shown  in  F^,  239  is  called 


Fig.  2^1).    Storiaceou5 


About  4/5  natural  size.     (Photo,  by  Chui 


Rock  of  this  sort  is  really  lava  froth,  solidified.  The  pores  are 
spaces  occupied  by  gases  when  the  la\-a  hardened.  Some  of 
hubbies  wore  large  and  some  small.  Pumice  is  porous  voica 
glass,  the  pores  being  small. 

Besides  these  varieties  of  texture  which  originate  as  lava  hardt 
there  are  the  textures  peculiar  to  pyroclasltc  rocks.  When  quai 
ties  of  volcanic  dust,  etc.  (sometimes  called  volcanic  ash),  bea 
coherent,  as  by  cementation,  the  resulting  rock  is  called  tuff 
volcanic  tufa).  If  the  constituents  are  largely  coarse,  the  result 
rock  is  volcanic  agglomerate. 

Liqtiid  lava  {^liquid  glass).  Liquid  lava  is  essentially  fl 
glass.  It  is  analogous  to  common  glass,  which  is  a  silicate  of  poU 
soda,  or  other  base,  except  that  manufactured  glass  is  relativ 
free  from  iron  and  other  coloring  substances  which  abound  in  la^ 
rendering  them  dark  and  more  01  les^  o^acyie-    Lavas,  too, 
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usually  mixtures  of  several  silicates,  while  manufactured  glasses 
consist  of  only  one,  or  at  most  a  few.  Furnace  slag  is  essentially  an 
artificial  lava. 

Solidification  and  oystallization.  When  lava  is  cooled  quickly, 
its  components  solidify  essentially  as  they  were  in  the  liquid;  for 
there  is  no  time  for  the  molecules  of  one  kind  to  come  together  in 
regular  systematic  order,  as  is  necessary  to  form  crystals.  In  a 
thick  viscid  liquid,  the  arrangement  of  molecules  into  definite 
crystal  forms  takes  place  slowly.  Because  of  this  slowness,  the 
solidification  of  the  lava  may  catch  the  process  of  crystallization  at 
any  stage.  This  is  why  some  igneous  rocks  are  glassy  (cooled 
quickly),  some  partly  glassy  (cooled  less  quickly),  and  some  wholly 
iCiystalline.     In  general,  the  slower  their  growth,  the  larger  the  crystals, 

S^BgBB  of  crystallization.  Eruptions  take  place  intermittently, 
and  the  lava  beneath  the  surface  may  be  cooling  during  the  inter- 
yjala  between  eruptions.  After  a  certain  stage  of  partial  crystalliza- 
tion has  been  reached  during  such  time  of  quiet,  a  new  eruption  may 
shift  the  whole  mass  of  lava  into  new  surroundings,  and  a  second  phase 
of  solidification  may  be  added  to  the  first.  The  rock  may  then  show 
two  phases  of  crystallization:  (i)  large  crystals  of  the  kind  or  kinds 
developed  during  the  first  stage  of  slow  subterranean  cooling;  and 
(2)  small  crystals  or  glass  developed  during  the  more  rapid  cooling 
of  the  second  stage.  The  result  is  large  crystals  set  in  a  matrix  of 
small  crystals  or  of  glass.  This  is  perhaps  one  way  in  which  por- 
phyry is  formed. 

Composition  of  Igneous  Rocks 

Nearly  all  the  chemical  elements  are  found  in  igneous  rocks, 
though  but  few  of  them  are  abundant.  These  few  are  regarded  as 
the  essential  constituents,  while  the  rarer  substances  are  regarded  as 
incidental.  The  relative  amounts  of  the  more  abundant  elements 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  as  nearly  as  now  known,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Per  cent  in  the 
Element  Symbol  Soli<l  Crust 

Oxygen  (O) 470- 

SiUcon  (Si) 28.0^) 

Aluminum  (Al) 8.16 

Iron  (Fe) 4 .  64 

Calcium  (Ca) 3 .  50 

Sodium  (Na) 2 .  63 

Magnesium  (Mg) 1  .tii 
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Potassium  (K) 2.^2 

Titanium  (Ti) 41 

Hydrogen  (H) ^^ 17 

Carbon  (C) !^. 12 

Phosphorus  (?) 09 

Manganese  (Mn) 07 

Sulphur  (S) 07    _; 

It  wUl  be  seen  that  only  eight  of  the  elements  enter  into  the 
earth's  crust  to  the  extent  of  one  per  cent,  and  no  other  one  reaches 
half  of  one  per  cent.  Many  elements  that  are  of  great  importance 
in  the  affairs  of  men  occur  in  quantities  too  small  to  be  estimated  in 
percentages.  The  precious  metals,  such  as  platinum,  gold,  and 
silver,  and  even  some  of  the  more  common  ones,  as  lead,  zinc,  and 
copper,  are  of  little  importance  quantitatively. 

Union  of  elements.  For  present  purposes  we  may  neglect  all  but  the  fiist 
eight  of  the  elements  mentioned  above.  Out  of  these  elements  cx>me  various 
chemical  combinations  when  the  lava  solidifies;  out  of  these  combinations  come  the 
various  minerals;  and  from  combinations  of  minerals  come  various  kinds  of  rodu. 
The  union  of  oxygen  with  the  other  seven  elements  may  be  taken  as  a  funda- 
mental step  in  this  series  of  combinations.  The  result  is  the  following  oxides: 
Silica  (Si02),  alumina  (AI2O3),  the  ferrous,  ferric,  and  magnetic  oxides  (FeO, 
Fe203,  and  Fe203),  magnesia  (MgO),  calcium  oxide  (lime)  (CaO),  soda  (NajO), 
and  potash  (K2O).  The  oxygen  sometimes  unites  in  proportions  different  from 
those  here  given,  but  exceptions  may  be  neglected  here. 

Of  these  nine  oxides,  silica  acts  as  an  acid,  or  more  strictly  as  an  acid  anhydride. 
All  the  rest  except  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  sometimes  the  oxide  of  alumi- 
niun,  act  as  basic  oxides.  The  proportion  of  silica  in  igneous  rocks  is  so  significant 
that  all  such  rocks  are  sometimes  grouped  into  three  classes,  as  follows:  those 
with  more  than  65%  of  silica  are  acidic;  those  containing  55  to  65%,  intermtHak; 
and  those  containing  less  than  55%,  basic. 

The  union  of  silica  (SiQo)  and  lime  (CaO)  forms  calcium  silicate,  CaO,S!0s, 
or  CaSiOa.  The  union  of  silica  and  magnesia  forms  magnesium  silicate,  MgO,Si(^ 
or  MgSiOs.  Corresponding  unions  of  silica  and  the  other  oxides  named,  give  rise 
to  other  silicates. 

Formation  of  minerals.  Since  but  one  of  the  leading  oxides  (silica)  that 
abound  in  the  average  lava  plays  the  part  of  an  acid,  a  very  simple  conception  of  the 
general  nature  of  igneous  rocks  may  be  reached  by  noting  that  they  arc  com- 
posed mostly  ')f  silicates  of  the  eight  leading  basic  oxide — those  of  alumina,  pota^ 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron.  This  general  idea  represents  a  most  important 
truth;  but  in  its  use  we  must  not  forget  that  there  are  many  exceptions.  Sulphur, 
phosphorus,  chlorine,  and  other  elements  unite  with  the  bases  to  form  sulphates, 
sulphides,  phosphates,  phosphides,  chlorides,  etc.  So  also  there  are  many  minor 
bases  that  form  silicates;  and  these  minor  bases  unite  with  minor  acids  to  fonn 
many  of  the  rarer  minerals.  Again,  there  are  native  metals  in  some  igneous  rocks; 
but  altogether  these  minor  compounds  hardly  reach  more  than  one  or  two  per 
cent  of  the  whole. 
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-        There  are  two  exceptions  of  more  importance.     In  the  liquid  lava  the  acid  and 

*^'c  eJements  are  not  always  evenly  matched.     When  there  is  an  excess  of  silica ^ 

■  ^portion  remains  free  and  takes  the  form  of  quartz  (Si02).    If  there  is  an  excess 

^ike  basic  oxides^  the  weakest  one  is  usually  left  out  of  the  combination.    This  is 

Commonly  an  iron  oxide  (Fe804),  called  magnetite.    It  is  a  singular  fact  that  quartz 

*  Warns  in  some  cases  where  there  is  no  excess  of  silica,  and  magnetite  where  there 

i  fii  00  excess  of  base.    Quartz  (free  acid  anhydride)  and  magnetite  (free  basic  oxide) 

L  say  occur  in  the  same  rock.    The  explanation  of  this  is  yet  to  be  found.    The 

\-  Glides  of  silicon  and  iron  form  rather  important  exceptions  to  the  general  state- 

^  feat  that  igneous  rocks  are  made  up  mostly  of  silicates;  but,  thus  qualified,  the 

tfitement  expresses  the  essential  truth. 

But  here  simplicity  ends,  and  the  sources  of  complexity  are  several.  In  the 
int  place,  silica  unites  with  the  bases  in  different  ratios,  and  thus  gives  rise  to 
mu-sUicaUs  or  ortho-silicates  (ratio  of  oxygen  of  base  to  oxygen  of  silica,  1:1), 
nA-sUicaies  (the  above  ratio  more  than  i),  bisilicates  (ratio  1:2),  tri-silicates  or 
pUy-silicates  (ratio  1:3  or  higher),  etc.  All  the  bases  are  not  known  to  combine 
m  all  these  ways,  but  many  do  in  more  than  one. 

If  the  silica  united  with  each  of  the  bases  one  by  one,  the  results  would  still 
Rmam  comparatively  simple;  but  instead,  it  may  unite  with  two  or  more  at  the 
ame  time.  Thus  we  may  have  an  aluminum-calcium  siUcate.  Not  only  this, 
bat  the  different  silicates  may  crystallize  together  in  the  same  mineral,  so  that  a 
crystal  may  be  made  up  of  alternating  layers  of  different  silicates.  As  such 
alternations  are  not  governed  by  any  known  mathematical  law,  there  is  no  deter- 
minate limit  to  the  number  of  combinations  that  may  arise. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  fertility  of  combination,  the  total  number  of  siliceous 
minerals  in  igneous  rocks  is  large.  Geology  deals  with  these  minerals  as  constit- 
uents of  the  earth,  but  only  a  few  of  them  are  so  abundant  as  to  require  special 
notice  here.  It  may  be  remarked  also  that,  as  they  occur  in  the  rocks,  only  a  few 
of  them  can  be  identified  by  simple  inspection,  partly  because  some  of  them  look 
moch  alike,  and  partly  because  many  of  the  crystals  are  minute. 

Summaiy  of  salient  facts.  The  salient  facts  are,  (i)  that  out  of 
the  70-odd  chemical  elements  now  known  in  the  earth,  eight  form 
tbe  chief  part  of  it;  (2)  that  one  of  these  elements  uniting  with  the 
rest  forms  nine  leading  oxides;  (3)  that  one  of  these  oxides  acts  as 
an  add  and  the  rest  as  bases;  (4)  that  by  their  combination  they 
form  a  series  of  silicates  of  which  a  few  are  easily  chief;  (5)  that 
these  silicates  crystallize  into  a  multitude  of  minerals  of  which  again 
a  few  are  chief;  and  (6)  that  these  minerals  are  aggregated  in  various 
ways  to  form  rocks.  Possessed  of  these  leading  ideas,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  turn  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  conditions  under 
which  these  combinations  take  place  in  the  formation  of  rocks  from 
liquid  magmas. 

Principal  minerals  of  igneous  rocks.  A  few  minerals  make  up 
the  mass  of  igneous  rocks.  These  few  are  quartz,  the  feldspars ,  the 
ferro-magnesian  minerals  (amphiboles,  pyroxenes,  mica?>^ ,  ^.t^d  Viv^^ 
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iron  oxides.  These  minerals  are  described  briefly  below.  Some  of 
them  occur  in  sedimentar\'  and  metamorphic  works,  as  well  as  in 
igneous  rocks. 

Quartz.  SiO*:  H.  7;  Sp.  gr,  2.6$.  A  minenl  of  ver>-  widespread  occunoMX. 
It  is  found  not  only  in  ii^eous  rock«.  but  in  veins  and  ca\'ities  in  other  sorts  of  rod. 
SLa  n^yJuIes  and  concretions  in  limestones,  and  is  the  most  abundant  constituent 
of  sands,  sandstones,  and  quartzites. 

Quartz  is  a  ver>'  hard  nuneral;  that  is.  it  cannot  be  scratdied  with  steel  audit 
will  scratch  glass.  It  is  said  to  have  conchoidal  fracture;  that  is,  it  breaks  like 
glass,  without  any  distinct  tcndenc>'  to  break  along  parallel  planes.  In  igneous 
TfKks,  quartz  usually  looks  rather  dark  and  glas5>'  by  contrast  with  the  lifter 
colorcrl,  less  transparent  minerals  with  which  it  is  conunonly  associated.  Some 
quartz  has  a  s^^rt  of  greasy  or  oily  look  because  of  its  comparatively  high  luster. 
In  veins  and  cavity  fillings  it  may  occur,  (i)  as  6-sided  o^-stals  capped  by  p}Ti- 
mid-Iikc  forms.  The  cr>''5tals  may  be  so  closely  spaced  that  only  the  pyramid-like 
forms  can  be  seen;  (^2;  as  a  sr>rt  of  hummocky  crust  with  a  waxy  luster  (chakedoay). 
or  ^3;  as  a  scries  of  bands  of  variegated  color  (agate).  As  concretions  in  limestone 
it  may  have  a  variety  of  colors,  but  is  usually  between  white  and  dark  grey,  in  simdc 
( ar^es  nearly  black.  Concretions  arc  usually  irregular  in  form,  and  contain  a 
crm-^iderablc  profK>rtion  of  impurities,  but  can  be  recognized  by  the  hardness  of  a 
freshly  broken  surface. 

Some  of  the  less  common  varieties  are  used  as  semi-precious  stones:  for  ex- 
ample, amelhy^t,  cairngorm,  rose  quartz,  jasper,  prase,  cat's-eye.  and  agate.  Trae 
onyx  is  al.^>  a  variety  of  quartz. 

Thr  j rid  spars.     II.  6;  Sp.  gr.  2.5-2.6. 

OrlhoflasCj  Potas.sium  aluminum  silicate 

n,     .    ,       S  S<xlium  aluminum  silicate 
^  (Laicmm  alummum  silicate 

Felrl^pars  are  abundant  in  igneous  rocks  and  their  metamorphic  products, 
but  are  not  found  abundantly  in  other  rocks.  Feldspars  are  not  so  hard  as  quarti, 
but  cannot  be  scratched  by  any  but  the  very  hardest  steel.  They  ha\*e  good 
deavagtr;  that  is,  they  have  a  strong  tendency  to  break  along  parallel  plane  sur- 
fa<TS.  This  can  be  detected  by  holding  a  freshly  broken  surface  to  the  light  so 
lliat  a  retlerlion  is  seen.  If  the  whole  surface  of  a  crystal  seems  to  reflect  the  light 
when  the  fragment  is  held  in  a  given  position,  it  is  usually  due  to  the  cleavage  of 
the  mineral.  Feldspars  are  commonly  the  dominant  light  colored  constituents  of 
igneous  hm  ks,  but  they  range  in  color  through  white,  buff,  pink,  red,  and  grey, 
and  a  romparalively  rare  variety  is  green. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  orthoclase,  KAlSiaOg,  f  rom  plagioclase,  a  mix- 
ture of  N'aAlSi:{C)s  and  CaAl^SioOs;  but  the  cleavage  faces  of  some  plagioclase  crys- 
tal>»  show  distinct  parallel  striations,  almost  as  true  as  if  made  by  a  ruling  engine. 
Thrse  arc  ncvcrr  present  in  orthoclase.  The  dark,  dull  or  waxy  looking  feldspais 
an-  Fiiore  likely  to  be  plagioclase,  while  buff  or  pink  feldspars  are  more  likely  to 
he  orthoclase;  but  such  distinctions  are  too  uncertain  to  be  used  with  great  assur- 
antr. 

Some  i)i  the  rarer  feldspars  are  used  as  semi-precious  stones.  Among  these 
nrc  Amiizfrn-^lnne,  sunstone,  moonstone,  peristerite  and  labradorite. 
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AmphtboUs  and  pyroxenes.  Complex  silicates,  usually' containing  iron,  lime, 
and  magnesia.  H.  5-6;  Sp.  gr.  2.8-3.6.  The  amphiboles  and  pyroxenes  occur 
dudy  in  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks,  in  some  of  which  they  are  the  most 
abundant  dariL  colored  constituents. 

They  are  hard  minerals,  that  is,  can  be  scratched  by  steel  with  difficulty. 
Tbe  commoner  ones  are  black,  greenish  black  or  brown.  Hornblende  is  the  most 
important  of  the  amphiboles,  and  augite  of  the  pyroxenes.  These  minerals  re- 
semble eachother  rather  closely,  and  in  very  small  crystals  it  is  in  some  cases  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  them.  The  most  notable  difference  is  in  the  cleavage.  Horn- 
blende  cleaves  in  two  directions  at  an  angle  of  1 24**  (and  56°)  from  each  other,  while 
b  augite  the  two  cleavage  directions  are  nearly  perpendicular  to  eachother. 
Most  hornblende  has  a  jet-like  luster,  while  augite  is  more  likely  to  be  dull,  and 
is  likely  to  be  coated  with  rust  on  weathered  surfaces.  Another  amphibole  of 
importance  is  actincliUy  which  occurs  only  in  metamorphic  rocks  and  is  easily 
recognized  by  its  long,  slender,  needle-like  crystals,  which  have  a  diamond-shaped 
cross-section  and  are  usually  bright  green  in  color.  With  the  exception  of  bronzite, 
which  is  distinguished  by  its  brown  color,  the  other  important  pyroxenes  cannot 
be  distinguished  readily  from  augite.  H  .  » i. ,  _ . . 

The  micas.  Complex  hydrated  silicates.  H.  2;  $p.  gr.  2.76-3.  The  common 
micas  occur  in  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  and  to  a  small  extent  as  minute 
flakes  in  some  sandstones  and  shales.  The  commonest  micas  are  miiscovite^  which 
is  white,  greenish  or  yellowish  brown,  and  hiotite^  which  is  dark  brown  or  black. 
They  are  very  soft,  that  is  they  can  be  scratched  with  the  thumb-nail,  and  have  a 
conspicuously  good  cleavage  —  so  good  that  they  may  be  split  into  sheets  thinner 
than  the  thinnest  paper.  These  thin  sheets  or  flakes  are  very  elastic  and  tough. 
In  metamorphic  rocks  the  plates  are  roughly  parallel,  and  this  results  in  the  char- 
acteristic schistose  appearance  of  many  such  rocks.  Microscopic  flakes  of  mica, 
arranged  parallel  to  one  another  are  responsible  for  the  cleavage  of  slates.  The 
only  simple  means  of  distinguishing  between  muscovite  and  biotite  is  the  color. 

Olivine.  (FeMg)2Si04;  H.  6.5-7;  Sp.  gr.  3.3-3.5.  Olivine  occurs  in  the  more 
basic  igneous  rocks,  that  is,  those  that  are  comparatively  low  in  silica,  especially 
those  that  are  rich  in  ferromagnesian  minerals.  Olivine  also  occurs  in  meta- 
morphic rocks,  espedally  metamorphosed  dolomitic  limestones.  It  is  a  very  hard 
mineral,  and  has  conchoidal  fracture.  In  color  it  is  yellowish  green,  varying 
somewhat  according  to  the  amount  of  iron  present.  It  is  usually  transparent,  and 
has  a  vitreous  luster.  It  commonly  occurs  in  granular  aggregates  which  contain 
some  pjrroxene,  but  is  found  also  in  crystals  in  some  dark  colored  igneous  rocks. 
K  variety  used  as  a  gem  is  called  peridot.  Chrysolite  is  another  name  applied  to 
)livine. 
The  iron  oxides. 

Hematite,  FejOj;  H.  5.5-6.5;  Sp.  gr.  4.8-5.4. 

Limonite,  2Fe208,3H20;  H.  5-5.5;  Sp.  gr.  3.6-4. 

Magnetite,  Fe804;  H.  6;  Sp.  gr.  5.18. 

Hematite  *  is  the  most  important  of  the  iron  ores.  It  occurs  (i)  in  sedimentary 
adcs,  in  some  cases  being  the  cementing  material  in  sandstones,  as  in  many  of  the 
ed  sandstones;  (2)  in  igneous  rocks  as  the  result  of  weathering  of  the  iron  minerals; 
})  in  veins,  and  (4)  in  contact  metamorphic  deposits.     It  is  mostly  hard,  but 

^  Turgite  is  here  induded  with  hematite. 
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shows  some  variation  in  hardness,  as  some  q)eciiiieiis  can  be  acntched  by 
while  others  cannot.     Hematite  is  red,  dull  steel  blue,  or  Uack.     Its 
acteristic  feature  is  the  color  of  the  strudc,  that  is,  the  ocdor  of  the  fine  powder] 
behind  when  the  specimen  is  drawn  across  an  unglased  porcelam  plate,  or  ] 
very  finely  in  any  way.    The  color  of  the  streak  or  fine  powder  is  dark  bnmiiidi  i 
The  pigment  called  Venetian  red  is  merely  very  finely  ground  hematite, 
ing  a  small  amount  of  clay. 

Limonite  occurs  in  the  same  sorts  of  situations  as  hematite  and  as  an  altentki: 
product  of  many  ore  deposits  containing  iron  sulphides.  It  is  dqxMited  in 
bogs  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  valuable  as  an  iron  ore.  Cheinical]y  it  It  tk|i 
same  as  iron  rust.  Limonite  has  a  very  wide  range  oi  hardness,  from  soft  cirtlj' 
material,  to  compact  material  which  cannot  be  scratdied  with  sted.  In  color 
it  ranges  from  light  yellowish  brown  to  very  dark  brown  —  in  some  cases  ahnoit 
black.  The  streak  is  characteristically  ydlowish  brown,  no  matter  idiat  ooior 
the  specimen  has  in  mass.  The  common  pigment  yellow  ocher  owes  its  obkr  to 
limonite. 

Magnetite,  Magnetite  occurs  in  igneous  and  metamorphic  rodcs,  in  oootact 
metamorphic  deposits,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  vdns.  It  is  very  haid,  and 
characteristically  black  in  color,  except  on  weathered  surfaces,  ¥^ere  it  is  usmSf 
coated  with  rust.  The  streak  is  black.  Magnetite  is  most  easily  recognised  faf 
its  magnetic  properties.  It  is  strongly  attracted  by  a  magnet,  and  may  be  mag- 
netized. Naturally  magnetized  magnetite  is  called  lodestone,  and  it  is  from  thii 
substance  that  our  term  magnet  is  derived.  Magnetite  is  of  comparatively  little 
importance  in  America  as  an  iron  ore,  but  in  some  parts  of  Europe  it  is  a  vary 
important  ore  mineral. 

Other  important  rock-forming  minerals.  A  few  other  common  rock-making 
minerals  are  mentioned  here,  though  most  of  them  do  not  occur  in  igneous  rocks, 
except  as  secondary  minerals  introduced  subsequent  to  the  hardening  of  the  lava. 
Several  of  them  occur  in  metamorphic  rocks  only.  Calcite  and  dolomite  occur 
abundantly  in  certain  sedimentary  rocks,  but  are  secondary  in  igneous  rocks. 

Calcite.  Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOs.  H.  3;  Sp.  gr.  2.72.  Caldte  is  a  minerd 
of  very  widespread  occurrence.  It  is  the  chief  constituent  of  limestones  and 
marbles  (metamorphosed  limestones),  and  occurs  as  cavity  fillings  in  many  kinds 
of  rocks.  It  is  a  very  common  vein  mineral  and  occurs  as  an  alteration  product 
of  lime  silicates  in  many  weathered  igneous  rocks.  Calcite  is  rather  soft;  that  is, 
while  it  cannot  be  scratched  with  the  thumb-nail,  it  is  scratched  easily  with  sted. 
It  has  a  very  good  cleavage  in  three  directions  which  may  give  rise  to  rhombohe- 
drons,  that  is  figures  like  cubes,  which  have  been  compressed  along  one  diagonal 
It  is  recognized  most  readily  by  its  behavior  towards  acids,  which  act  upon  it 
rapidly,  causing  an  effervescence  of  carbon  dioxide.  Some  other  minerab  efo- 
vesce  similarly,  but  none  of  the  very  common  ones  show  such  rapid  action  as 
calcite.  Transparent  pieces  of  calcite  show  double  refraction;  that  is,  if  a  piece  of 
transparent  calcite  is  placed  over  a  dot  on  a  piece  of  paper,  two  dots  may  be  seen 
distinctly.  Most  calcite  is  white  or  colorless,  but  some  is  colored  brown,  ydbw, 
green  or  pink  by  impurities  of  various  sorts. 

Chlorite.  A  complex,  hydrated  silicate  containing  Fe  and  Mg.  H.  2;  Sp.  gr. 
2.65-2.75.  Chlorite  is  a  secondary  mica;  that  is,  it  is  a  mica  formed  by  the  actioo 
of  weathering  on  certain  silicates  containing  iron  and  magnedum.  It  occurs  in 
metamoiphlc  rocks,  and  as  an  alteration  product  in  igneoiis  rocks.    It  is  veiy 
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soft,  usually  dark  green  or  greyish  green  in  mass,  and  gives  a  grey  or  greenish  grey 
streak.  Chlorite  has  micaceous  cleavage,  and  the  plates  are  mostly  flexible  and 
inelastic  The  greenish  color  of  many  igneous  rocks  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
chlorite  formed  by  the  alteration  of  pjrroxenes,  amphiboles,  etc 

Dolomite.  CaMg(COi)s.  H.  3.5-4;  Sp.  gr.  2.8.  A  mineral  closely  resembling 
calcite.  Dolomite  occurs  in  some  of  the  older  limestones,  in  some  marbles,  and  to 
a  small  extent  in  veins.  It  is  a  rather  soft  mineral,  showing  a  cleavage  like  calcite 
when  crystals  of  sufficient  size  are  seen.  Some  dolomitic  rocks  are  so  fine  grained 
that  the  individual  crystals  cannot  be  detected  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
and  in  such  specimens  no  cleavage  is  apparent.  Some  dolomite  crystals  exhibit 
peculiarly  ciuved  faces,  which  are  rare  in  caldte.  Most  dolomite  is  milky  white, 
brownish,  or  pink,  but  it  varies  greatly  in  color  with  impurities  of  various  sorts. 
It  is  most  easily  distinguished  from  caldte  by  its  behavior  with  dilute  acids. 
Calcite  effervesces  vigorously  even  in  quite  dilute  adds,  while  dolomite  is  only 
very  feebly  attacked  by  sudi  adds. 

Garnet.    A  complex  silicate,  different  varieties  having  different  composition. 

H.  6.5-7.5;  Sp.  gr.  3.1S-4.3. 

Garnet  is  rarely  found  outside  of  metamorphic  rocks,  in  which  it  is  in  some 
instances  so  abimdant  as  to  be  the  chief  constituent.  It  is  a  very  hard  mineral  — 
about  as  hard  as  quartz;  but  when  it  has  been  exposed  to  weathering  for  a  long 
time  it  may  in  some  cases  be  scratched  with  steel.  Garnet  has  no  deavage,  but 
breaks  with  conchoidal  fracture  like  glass  or  quartz.  In  color  most  garnets  are 
red  or  brown,  but  other  colors,  as  pink  and  green,  are  known.  Garnet  has  rather 
high  spedfic  gravity  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  common  silicates.  Garnet 
is  used  in  large  amounts  as  an  abrasive,  and  to  a  small  extent  as  a  gem  stone. 

Graphite  {carbon).    H.  1-2.    Sp.  gr.  2.1. 

Graphite  is  one  of  the  crystalline  modifications  of  carbon.  It  occurs  in  meta- 
morphic rocks  —  mostly  in  metamorphosed  sedimentary  rocks.  It  is  very  soft 
and  has  a  marked  greasy  feel,  like  that  of  talc.  It  is  black,  and  will  mark  paper 
with  a  black  streak,  a  property  of  which  use  is  made  in  common  lead  pencils. 
Graphite  also  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles,  as  a  lubricant,  and  as  an 
adulterant. 

Gypsum.    Hydrated  caldum  sulphate;  CaS04,2H20;  H.  2;  Sp.  gr.  2.3. 

Gypsum  occurs  in  beds  among  other  sedimentary  rocks,  in  some  places  as  a 
residue  from  the  evaporation  of  saline  lakes,  and  in  crystals  scattered  through 
shales.  It  occurs  sparingly  in  veins.  It  is  a  very  soft  mineral  and  commonly 
has  a  very  good  deavage,  resembling  mica,  except  that  the  thin  leaves  are  not 
elastic  nor  strong  like  those  of  mica.  It  has  not  the  greasy  feel  characteristic  of 
talc.  A  number  of  varieties  of  gypsum  are  recognized.  Selenite,  the  common 
variety  of  gypsum,  has  been  described  above.  Satin  spar  is  a  variety  that  has  a 
fibrous  structure,  and  a  bright  satin-like  luster.  Alabaster  is  white  massive  gypsum; 
that  is,  gypsum  which  is  made  up  of  minute  oystals  which  cannot  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished as  individual  crystals.  Gypsum  is  characteristically  white,  but  may  be 
reddish,  brownish  or  gray  when  it  is  impure.  Gypsum  is  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  various  sorts  of  plaster.  Alabaster  of  high  grade  is  sometimes 
used  for  ornamental  vases,  etc 

Kaolin.  A  hydrous  aluminum  silicate.  H.  2-2^^;  Sp.  gr.  2.6.  Kaolin 
occurs  in  igneous  rocks  as  an  alteration  produce  of  feldspars,  and  in  sedimentary 
rocks.    Shales  and  dsys  are  made  up  largely  of  kaolin,  and  \t.  \%  ptcs^nX.  vcw  N^r/vs\% 
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quantities  in  other  sedimentary  rocks.  It  is  a  very  soft  mineral,  and  wben  fate 
from  grit  usually  has  a  soapy  feel,  but  differs  from  talc  in  that  it  becomes  pUic 
if  ground  up  and  moistened  with  water.  Kaolin  is  earthy  in  appcamut,  mi 
breaks  like  an  earthy  substance.  No  cleavage  is  apparent,  because  the 
is  not  conununly  crystallized,  and  when  crystallized  the  individual  crystals  IR  In 
small  to  show  cleavage  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  Its  color  is  UB^ 
white  when  pure,  but  more  conmionly  is  brown,  or  bluish  gray,  according  to  dv 
impurities  it  contains. 

Pyrite.    FeS2.    H.  6-6.5;  Sp.  gr.  5.0.    Pyrite  occurs  in  minute  crystab  ii 
igneous  rocks,  in  large  masses  in  some  veins  and  in  metamoiphic  rocks,  and  b- 
not  uncommon  in  limestones,  sandstones  and  shales.    It  is  abundant  in  soat, 
coal  beds  and  is  the  source  of  the  sulphurous  odor  of  coal  smoke.    Pyrite  is  VHg['' 
hard,  has  a  bright  metallic  luster  resembhng  that  of  light  colored  brass,  but 
streak  is  black.    Crystals  of  pyrite  may  be  cubes,  octahedrons,  or  more 
forms;  slightly  deformed  cubes  with  striated  faces  are  the  most  common. 
expKJscd  to  weathering,  pyrite  rusts  —  that  is  changes  to  limonite.    If  the 
form  of  the  pyrite  crystal  is  retained  by  the  limonite,  it  is  called  a  pi 
Pyrite  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  a  very  small  extent  1 
a  source  of  low-grade  iron. 

Serpentine.  Hydrated  silicate  of  magnesium.  H.  4;  Sp.  gr.  2.5-2.6. 
pontine  occurs  chiefly  in  metamorphic  rocks,  and  as  an  alteration  product  inbtac 
igneous  rocks.  Scri)entine  has  a  greasy  feel,  but  less  marked  than  that  of  talc. 
Most  of  it  is  yellowish  green  or  yellow  in  color,  but  may  be  stained  brown  by 
iron  oxides.  One  variety  of  serpentine  consists  of  fine,  closely  packed,  flexibk 
fibers,  called  asbestos.  Most  asbestos  occurs  in  vein-like  masses  in  massive 
seri)entine,  the  fibers  running  across  the  vein.  Serpentine  is  used  as  a  building 
stone  and  for  interior  decoration;  asbestos  is  used  in  fire-proofing  and  in  the  thermal- 
insulation  pf  material  of  various  sorts. 

Talc.  A  hydrous  magnesium  silicate.  H.  i;  Sp.  gr.  2.75.  Talc  is  an  alteration 
product  of  magnesium  silicates,  especially  those  free  from  alumina,  and  abounds  m 
their  metamoqihic  prt)ducts.  It  may  occur  about  the  mineral  grains  in  weathered 
igneous  rock,  but  occurs  more  abundantly  in  metamorphic  rocks,  such  as  soap- 
stone  and  talc  schist.  It  is  very  soft  and  has  a  peculiar  greasy  feel  that 
usually  serves  as  a  valuable  aid  in  identification.  Some  specimens  show  ver>' 
good  cleavage,  resembling  mica  except  for  the  fact  that  the  thin  plates  are 
not  elastic.  In  translucent  specimens  most  talc  is  light  green  in  color;  in 
opaque  specimens,  it  varies  from  nearly  white  to  dark  gray.  Some  varieties 
resemble  kaolin  (pure  clay),  but  may  be  distinguished  readily  from  it  by  moisten- 
ing some  of  the  finely  ix)wdered  mineral;  kaolin  becomes  plastic  while  talc  does 
not. 

Classification  of  Igneous  Rocks 

Several  features  are  involved  in  the  classification  of  igneous  rocks.  Some 
of  them  have  been  noted  already,  but  may  be  recapitulated  here.  All  fragmental 
igneous  rocks  are  pyroclastic,  and  p>Toclastic  rocks  may  be  tujfsy  agglomerates,  etc. 
(p.  2(i$).  Rock  formed  from  lava  without  the  development  of  crystals,  is  ohsidui»f 
if  not  porous.  If  iK)rous  (hardened  rock-froth),  the  rock  is  pumice ,  scoriaccous 
glass,  etc.  If  the  rock  is  largely  glass,  but  partly  of  small  crystals,  it  is  sometimes 
called  pitchstone,  because  its  freshly  fractured  surface  looks  like  pitch  or  resin. 
When  the  cavities  of  scoriaceous  rock  become  filled  by  minerals  deposited  from 
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solution,  thf  rock  becomes  an  amygdaloUi.  Fvrphyry,  phanerite  and  apkanile 
have  been  defined  already  (p.  14S).  All  these  names  are  based  on  texture,  rather 
than  OD  minerali^cal  or  chemical  composiLlon. 

Most  igneous  rocks  are  wholly  crystalline,  and  are  clasafied  on  the  basis  of 
tbrii  composition.  Their  chemical  compo^tion  determines  their  mineral  com- 
position, and  the  rocks  are  named  according  to  the  minerals  they  contain.  The 
number  of  varieties  of  igneous  rock  is  very  large,  but  only  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant need  be  mentioned  here. 

The  granilts.  The  name  granite  was  originally  used  to  designate  a  granular 
rock  (a  phanerite.  p.  148),  and  it  is  still  popularly  and  properly  so  used.  In  scientific 
treatises  it  usually  has  been  confined  to  a  rock  composed  chiefly  of  cr>-stals  of 
quartz,  feldspar  {especially  orthoclase)  (p.  254),  and  mica.  Recently  it  has  been 
proposed  to  give  it  again  a  more  general  application  by  including  under  it  all 
phaneiitea  composed  chiefly  of  quartz  and  feldspar  of  any  kind,  with  mica, 
hornblende,  or  other  minerals  io  subordinate  amount.  In  normal  granite,  the 
crystals  are  distinct  and  in  some  cases  large  (Fig.  137),  and  more  or  less  intimately 
interlocked.  Granites  are  among  the  most  common  and  easily  recognbed  of  the 
phanerites.  Thar  color  is  determined  largely  by  the  feldspar,  the  red  and  pink 
varieties  of  the  mineral  giving  rise  to  red  and  pink  granite,  and  the  whitish  varie- 
ties to  gray  gnuite.  Granites  vary  widely  from  their  type  by  the  addition  and 
■ubstltution  of  other  minerab.    Whenever  one  o(  these  tepWvn^  <n  b,c<j^s!av] 
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minerals  is  abundant,  its  name  is  often  prefixed,  as  hornblende-granite.  Granite 
grades  insensibly  into  other  types  of  igneous  rock,  as  syenite,  diorite,  etc.  Varia- 
tions also  arise  from  the  absence  of  one  of  the  leading  minerals. 

Granites  were  formed  from  lavas  rich  in  silica  (normally  6&-7o%),  alumina, 
potash,  and  soda,  but  generally  poor  in  lime,  iron,  and  magnesia.  Granite  is 
generally  an  intrusive  massive  rock.  When  rock  of  the  composition  of  granite  is 
banded,  it  is  gneiss. 

Graphic  granite j  composed  chiefly  of  inter-grown  crystals  of  quartz  and  feld- 
spar, has  a  peculiar  texture  (Fig.  240).  Pegmatite  is  a  variety  of  coarsely  ciy- 
stalline  granite  composed  chiefly  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  muscovite  (p.  255).  It 
occurs  principally  in  dikes  and  veins  associated  with  granitic  and  other  sinular 
rocks.  Rock  of  similar  texture  may  have  the  composition  of  sj^nite  (syenite 
pegmatite),  diorite  (diorite  pegmatite)  etc. 

Tlie  syenites.  The  term  syenite  (from  Syene  on  the  Nile,  where  thb  sort 
of  rock  occurs)  is  now  applied  to  rock  consisting  essentially  of  feldspar  and  horn- 
blende, with  or  without  mica;  but  there  is  a  complete  gradation  from  granites  to 
syenites.  Syenites  are  richer  in  iron  and  magnesium  than  granites,  and  poorer  in 
silica  (about  58-60%) .  Syenites  also  grade  into  other  classes  of  rock  as  do  granites, 
and  special  varieties  are  named  by  similar  prefixes,  as  augite-syenite,  etc.  Syenites 
are  red  or  gray  according  to  the  color  of  the  feldspar,  and  most  of  them  are  rather 
darker  than  granite,  which  they  resemble.  The  texture  of  syenite  is  like  that  of 
granite,  and  its  mode  of  occurrence  the  same. 

The  dioriics.  Diorites  are  rocks  which  crystallized  from  lavas  having  about 
the  same  amount  of  silica  as  the  lavas  of  the  syenites,  but  poorer  in  the  alkalies, 
and  richer  in  the  earthy  bases.  In  current  usage,  diorite  is  defined  as  a  rock 
composed  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  crystals  of  hornblende  and  a  plagioclase  feld- 
spar. It  differs  from  syenite  in  having  plagioclase  feldspar  (p.  254)  instead  of 
orthoclase.  By  substitutions  and  the  addition  of  accessory  minerals,  the  diorites 
grade  toward  the  granites  and  syenites  on  the  one  hand,  and  toward  the  gabbros 
on  the  other.     In  color  most  diorites  are  rather  darker  than  the  gray  granites. 

The  gabbros.  The  gabbros  embrace  a  large  group  of  rocks  whose  principal 
minerals  are  plagioclase  (normally  labradorite)  and  pyroxene  (normally  diallage), 
with  magnetite  or  ilmenite  (titanium  iron  oxide).  Most  gabbros  are  dark  colored 
and  rather  heavy.  The  pearly  luster  of  the  cleavage  faces  of  the  diallage  gives  a 
peculiar  sheen  to  a  fresh  surface  of  the  rock,  in  many  cases.  Silica  constitutes 
about  46  to  55  per  cent  of  gabbros. 

The  pcridotites.  Peridotites  were  formed  from  a  magma  in  which  silica  was 
low  (39-45^  r')»  as  were  also  alumina,  lime,  and  the  alkalies,  but  in  which  magnesia 
was  high  (35-48^,'c)-  The  rock  consists  largely  of  the  mineral  olivine  (p.  255.)  asso- 
ciated with  pyroxene,  magnetite,  and  other  basic  minerals.  Little  or  no  feldspar 
is  present.     Pcridotites  are  much  less  abundant  than  the  preceding  rocks. 

Closely  allied  with  the  peridotites  are  rocks  made  up  largely  of  a  single  basic 
mineral,  as  augitite,  pyroxenite,  hornblendite^  rocks  essentially  formed  of  the  min- 
erals augite,  pyroxene,  and  hornblende,  respectively. 

The  basalts.  The  term  basalt  is  used  in  a  somewhat  comprehensive  way  for 
dark,  compact,  igneous  rocks  the  crystals  of  which  are  in  most  cases  so  minute  as 
not  to  be  distinguished  readily  by  the  eye.  The  leading  minerals  are  a  plagioclase 
feldspar  and  pyroxene  (usually  augite),  with  olivine,  and  magnetite  or  ilmenite 
usually  present.     There  is  a  considerable  range  in.  chemical  composition,  but  the 
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basalts  are  relatively  pobr  in  silica  (46-55%),  and  most  of  them  in  potash  and  soda, 
but  rich  in  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron.  Basalts  are  classed  as  basic,  and  some  are 
highly  so.  The  lavas  of  many  basaltic  flows  were  very  fluid,  and  spread  out  in 
thin  sheets  when  poured  out  upon  the  surface.  In  cooling,  basalt  is  prone  to 
take  on  a  colunmar  structure  (p.  248).  The  columns  of  Giant's  Causeway  and  Fin- 
gal's  Cave  are  familiar  examples. 

Basalts  graduate  insensibly  into  dolerUes,  which  may  be  regarded  as  basalts  of 
coarse  crystallization.  Diabase  is  a  rock  of  similar  composition  and  ophitic  texture; 
that  is  the  pyroxene  crystals  are  separated  into  thin  plates  by  inter-growths  of 
plagi(Klase. 

General  names.  The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  many  of  the  foregoing  rocks 
from  each  other  by  any  means  available  in  the  field,  owing  to  the  minuteness  of 
the  cr>'stals,  and  to  the  gradation  of  one  type  of  rock  into  another,  makes  it  desir- 
able to  employ  certain  general  names  which  will  correctly  express  the  leading 
character  of  the  rock  without  implying  a  knowledge  of  its  precise  mineral  com- 
position. A  convenient  term  of  this  kind  is  greenstone,  which  merely  indicates 
that  the  ferro-magnesian  minerals  are  prominent,  and  give  a  greenish  or  greenish 
black  cast  to  the  rock.  The  greenstones  embrace  the  dolerites  and  basalts,  and 
some  of  the  gabbros  and  diorites,  and  may  even  extend  to  the  peridotitcs  and  i>er- 
haps  to  others.  Another  convenient  name  is  trapy  which  may  be  used  for  any 
dark,  heavy  igneous  rock,  such  as  basalt.  The  term  basalt  is  sometimes  used  in 
much  the  same  way. 

Varieties  of  rock  dependent  upon  conditions.  From  what  has  preceded,  it  is 
clear  that  the  chemical  nature  of  the  liquid  magma  determines  the  mineralogical 
composition  of  the  rock,  if  it  is  crystalline;  but  it  may  now  be  pointed  out  that 
the  same  lava  which  made  a  plutonic  granite,  might  have  made  a  porphyry,  an 
obsidian,  a  pumice,  or  a  tuff,  under  other  conditions  of  solidification.  The  same  is 
true  of  diorites,  gabbros,  etc. 

A  New  System  of  Classification  and  Nomenclature  of  Igneous  Rocks 

The  current  systems  of  classif>'ing  and  naming  rocks,  if  indeed  they  can  be 
called  systems,  have  grown  up  gradually  out  of  earlier  and  cruder  methods,  many 
of  which  were  inherited  from  popular  usage.  Most  of  the  names  and  definitions 
came  into  use  before  modem  methods  of  study  were  adopted.  These  systems, 
therefore,  retain  many  crudities  and  inconsistencies,  and  lack  adaptation  to  present 
needs  and  knowledge.  A  more  adaptive  and  consistent  classification  is  needed, 
and  in  response  to  this  need,  a  new  system  of  classification  of  igneous  rocks  has 
been  ofiFered  by  a  group  of  leading  American  petrologists.^  To  some  extent  this 
proposed  system  may  be  extended  to  metamorphic  crystalline  rocks.  The  classi- 
fication and  nomenclature  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  probably  must  always  remain 
plastic,  to  express  the  various  points  of  view  which  it  is  desirable  to  consider. 

The  proposed  system  includes  two  parts,  a  field  system  and  a  quantitative 
system^  the  one  applicable  to  rocks  on  casual  inspection,  and  the  other  only  after 
detailed  study.    The  field  system  only  is  here  outlined. 

The  proposed  field  system.  The  proposed  field  names  are  based  largely  on 
texture  and  color.  Mineral  constituents  are  used  for  subdivisions  when  they  can 
be  determined  easily;  otherwise  they  are  neglected. 

*  Cross,   Iddings,   Pirsson,   and   Washington.    QiuiniiioXh^   ClassifvcoXvon   o^ 
Igneous  Rocks     See  also  JobannseUj  Jour.  Geol.  Vol  XIX  (.191 1'i ,  p.  ?»il . 
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Classifying  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  texture  and  crystallinity,  there  ire 
groups:  PhanerileSf  in  which  all  the  leading  mineral  constituents  can  be  seen 
out  a  lens;  aphanitesy  in  which  at  least  an  appreciable  part  of  the  minerals 
be  distinguished  by  the  unaided  eye;  and  glasses,  in  which  the  material  is 
or  largely  vitreous. 

I.   The  phanerites  are  classified  further  as  follows: 

1.  Granites,  consisting  largely  of  quartz  and  feldspar  of  any  kind,  with 
without  mica,  hornblende,  pyroxene,  or  other  minerals.    This  differs  from 
present  common  use  of  the  term  granite,  in  not  regarding  mica  as  an 
constituent,  and  in  not  distinguishing  between  alkali  feldspars  and  calcic  fc 
The  term  therefore  includes  more  than  formerly. 

2.  Syenites,  consisting  predominantly  o(  feldspar  of  any  kind,  with  sul 
amounts  of  hornblende,  mica,  or  pyroxene,  but  with  little  or  no  quartz. 
diiTcrs  from  the  common  usage  in  giving  hornblende  a  subordinate  place,  and 
embracing  rocks  with  calcic  feldspars. 

3.  Dioritcs,  consisting  predominantly  of  hornblende  and  subordinatdy  rf| 
feldspar  of  any.  kind,  with  which  there  may  be  mica,  pyroxene,  or  other  minenki 
This  is  nearly  the  present  use,  except  that  any  kind  of  feldspar  may  be  the  sub- 
ordinate mineral. 

4.  Gabbros,  consisting  predominantly  of  pyroxene  and  subordinately  of  /etf- 
spar  of  any  kind,  with  or  without  other  minerals.  This  nearly  coincides  with  out 
of  the  various  present  uses  of  the  term,  except  that  the  range  of  the  feldspar  is 
increased. 

5.  Dolcritcs^  consisting  predominantly  of  any  ferromagnesiun  mineral  not 
distinguishable  as  hornblende  or  pyroxene,  with  subordinate  amounts  of  feldsfo 
of  any  kind,  and  with  or  without  other  accessory  minerals.  In  other  words,  the 
dolcritcs  (deceptive')  embrace  diorites  and  gabbros  when  they  cannot  be  distin- 
guished by  the  eye. 

0.  Pcridotilcs,  consisting  predominantly  of  olivine  and  ferromagncsian  minerals 
without  feldspar,  or  with  very  little. 

7.  PyroxntiivSy  consisting  essentially  of  pyroxene. 

8.  IlornblcnditcSy  consisting  essentially  of  hornblende. 

II.  The  iiphanites  may  be  non-porphyritic  or  porphyritic. 

(a)  Non-p()rj)hyritic  aphaniles,  if  light-colored,  may  be  classed  as  fdsita; 
when  dark-colored,  as  basalts. 

{h)  The  i>orphyrilic  aphanitesor  por phyries /\l  \ight-co\oTcd,  arc  leucopkyres; 
when  dark -colored,  mdaphyrcs.  They  may  be  classified  further,  according  to  the 
kind  of  pheiuKTvst  (distinct  cr>-stal)  imlwdded  in  the  aphanitic  groundmass,  as 

Quartz- porphyries,  or  quartzophyres; 

Ftlds par-por phyrics,  or  felspaphyres  (not  fclsophyres) ; 

IlornhUndc-porphyrics,  or  homblendophyres;  and  so  on. 

These  may  be  subdasstxl  by  color,  as 

Quartz-lcucophyri's,  light-colored  quartz-porph\Ties; 

(^uartz-fmlaphyrcs,  dark-colored  quartz-porphyries; 

Felds  par-U'ucophyres; 

Fcldspar-mela phyres;  and  so  on. 

III.  The  glasses  are  classified,  according  to  color  and  luster,  into  oWii*«*f 

'Addfd  by  the  authors  of  this  work. 
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or  piUhstones  when  dark  and  lustrous;  perliUs  when  a  spheroidal  fracture  gives 
them  a  pearly  appearance;  and  pumice  when  greatly  inflated  by  included  gases. 

rV.     Pyrodastic  rocks  are 

Tufj  if  composed  of  finely  comminuted  pyroclastic  material; 

Volcanic  breccia  if  composed  of  coarse  angular  pyroclastic  materials.  Agglom- 
erate is  a  term  much  used  for  volcanic  breccia,  and  for  similar  rock  whose  con- 
stituents are  but  little  rounded.  If  the  constituents  are  well  rounded,  the  rock 
becomes  volcanic  conglomerate. 

In  general  discussions,  it  is  serviceable  to  use  the  term  granitoids  in  a  broad 
generic  sense,  to  include  all  crystalline  rocks  of  the  general  granitoid  typ>e,  including 
the  granites,  syenites,  etc.  In  a  similar  broad  way,  gabbroids  may  be  used  to 
include  the  dark  crystalline  rocks  in  which  the  ferromagnesian  minerals  predomi- 
nate, as  the  diorites,  gabbros,  dolerites,  pcndotites,  etc.  In  this  convenient  and 
comprehensive  way,  two  contrasted  groups  of  igneous  rocks  may  be  designated. 
As  the  granitoids  are  usually  acidic  and  the  gabbroids  basic,  the  grouping  repre- 
sents a  broad  fact  of  importance. 

The  Disruption  of  Igneous  Rocks 

At  the  surface,  igneous  rocks  are  subject  to  mechanical  dis- 
ruption, and  to  chemical  change  which  results  in  decay. 

Mechanical  disruption.  One  great  agent  of  mechanical  disrup- 
tion at  the  surface  is  change  of  temperature.  This  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  II  and  other  phases  of  mechanical  disruption 
are  discussed  in  Chapters  IV  and  V.  All  mechanical  disruption  of 
igneous  rock  leaves  the  fragments  essentially  like  the  original  rock 
in  composition. 

Chemical  disintegration.  Most  of  the  silicate  minerals  which 
make  up  the  larger  part  of  all  igneous  rock  are  complex,  chemi- 
cally. Not  a  few  of  them  contain  as  many  as  three  or  four  basic 
elements,  in  union  with  oxygen  and  silicon.  Substances  which  are 
complex  chemically,  are,  as  a  rule,  less  stable  than  those  of  simple 
constitution.  Complex  silicates,  such  as  the  feldspars,  micas, 
amphiboles,  and  pyroxenes  tend  to  break  up  into  simpler  sub- 
stances. Chemical  changes  are  helped  along  by  the  oxygen,  carbon 
dioxide  (COi),  and  water  vapor  of  the  air,  and  by  water  after  it  is 
precipitated.     Some  of  the  simpler  changes  may  be  noted. 

Oxygen  may  enter  into  combination  with  the  iron  of  a  silicate 
mineral  containing  iron.  The  iron  is  thus  taken  out  of  its  silicate 
combination,  and  in  union  with  the  oxygen  forms  iron  oxide,  a 
simple  and  stable  chemical  compound.  This  process  is  oxidation. 
Oxidation  a£Fects  other  elements  also. 

Similarly,  carbonic  dioxide  from  the  air  may  enter  into  comr 
bination  witii  the  base  of  a  silicate  mineral.    TVi\is  \\.  eivXjtis  vdXs^ 
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coinbmation  with  the  calcium  of  a  mineral  which  contains  caldii 
taking  the  latter  out  of  its  union  with  silica.  The  union  of 
calcium  and  the  carbon  dioxide  gives  rise  to  calcium  carbonil 
Magnesium  and  iron  may  be  taken  out  in  the  same  way,  formii 
magnesium  carbonate  and  iroa  carbonate,  respectively.  This  pro 
ess  is  called  carbonation  and  the  carbonates  thus  formed  are  s.m 
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and  stable  in  cumposition.     The  cari^oiiutes  are  mure  soluble 
must  other  commim  mineral  substances. 

Water  may  enter  inio  combination  with  mineral  matter,  andtbe 
union  is  hydmlion.  Thus  when  iron  rusts  {oxidizes),  it  is  not 
merely  o.xygen  which  enters  into  combination  with  the  iron,  bol 
water  also.    Iron  rust  is  a  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  (see  limonite,  p.  ijfil. 

0.\idation,  carbonation,  and  hydration,  involving  respecti\"elT 
the  addition  of  o.xygen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water,  increase  the 
volume  of  the  mineral  matter.  The  result  is  that  the  rock  afTecteJ 
crumbles.  Thus  the  iron  rust  formed  on  a  knife  blade  crumbla 
off.  So  the  iron  rust  formed  when  oxygen  and  water  unite  with 
the  iron  in  the  rock,  causes  the  rock  in  which  the  change  taVs 
place  to  crumble,  partly  because  of  the  expansion  involved. 

Again,  some  of  the  simple  compounds,  especially  the  carbonattt 
formed  when  the  rock  decays,  are  somewhat  soluble  and  may  be 
dissolved  and  taken  away.  This  tends  to  make  the  rock  less  cooi- 
pact  by  taking  away  one  of  its  ingredients. 

O.\idution,    carbonation,    and    hydration    therefore    not  only 
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change  the  chemical  nature  of  the  rock,  but  they  change  its  volume, 
allow  some  of  its  material  to  be  carritil  off  in  solution,  and  in  many 
cases  cause  it  to  fall  to  pieces.  The  result  is  decayed  rock  —  or 
one  variety  of  rock  waste.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  rock  waste 
which  arises  from  decay  is  unlike  the  original  rock  in  composition. 


irRoj-alAnhUkc, 

Some  things  have  been  added,  and  others  taken  away.  In  this 
respect,  the  waste  arising  from  decay  is  unlike  that  arising  from  rock 
breaking. 

The  products  of  decay  may  remain  where  formed,  or  may  be 
taken  away.  If  they  remain  where  formed  for  long  i)uriodsof  time, 
they  may  come  to  make  a  thick  mantle  of  residual  earth.  Decayed 
rock  is  scores  of  feet  in  depth  in  many  places,  and  hundreds  of  foet 
in  some.  Chemical  decomjwsilion  is  greatest  in  warm  regions,  and 
proilucts  of  decay  are  least  readily  removed  where  there  are  forests. 
The  products  of  decay  are  therefore  likely  to  be  deepest  in  warm, 
forested  regions.  They  are  very  deq),  for  example,  in  some  parts 
of  Brazil. 

SKIHMENT.VriON    AND   SKlHUKNT.VkY    ROCKS 

Removal  of  decayed  rock.  The  breaking-up  of  igneous  rock 
prepares  the  way  for  other  processes.  The  loosened  material  may 
be  blown  away  by  the  wind,  washed  away  by  luonm^  ^a.V'et,  ■« 
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moved  by  any  agency  which  shifts  materials  about  on  the  si 
of  the  earth.     If  the  products  of  rock  disintegration  are  coarse, 
may  become  gravel  after  being  rounded  by  streams  or  waves, 
the  material  is  finer,  say  of  the  size  of  small  grains,  it  is  samd; 
still  finer,  it  is  mud  when  wet,  and  dust  when  dry. 

Deposition  of  sediment.  When  carried  by  any  trans 
agency,  such  as  wind  or  water,  rock  waste  becomes  sedimetUf 
sooner  or  later  is  deposited.  Some  of  the  material  picked  up 
transported  by  running  water  is  left  at  the  bases  of  the  slopes 
mountains  and  hills  from  which  it  is  washed,  and  some  of  it 
left  on  the  flats  through  which  streams  flow;  but  much  of  it 
carried  to  the  sea  and  left  there.  The  coarser  part  of  the  sedii 
carried  to  the  sea  is  left  near  the  shore,  and  the  finer  parts  are 
farther  out.  Thus  along  many  coasts  the  gravel  of  the  shore-I 
grades  out  into  sand,  and  this  into  mud  as  distance  from  the  watrfl 
edge  increases.  The  coarser  materials  are  thus  separated  more* 
less  perfectly  from  the  finer. 

When  the  disintegration  of  the  parent  rock  results  from  decay,  the 
rock-waste  is  unlike  the  parent  rock  in  composition,  because  someol 
the  original  material  has  been  dissolved  and  carried  away  in  solutioa 
Not  only  this,  but  the  fine  products  of  decay  may  differ  from  tlK 
coarser  in  composition.  Thus  the  quartz  grains  of  granite  an 
generally  large  enough  to  be  readily  seen  individually;  and  as  tin 
granite  decays,  this  mineral,  already  a  simple  compound,  undergoe 
little  change,  and  the  grains  remain  in  the  rock  waste.  By  movinj 
water,  they  are  rounded  into  the  sand  grains  with  which  we  an 
familiar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  crystals  of  feldspar,  which  have  i 
complex  composition,  decompose  into  very  fine  particles  of  kaolin 
(P*  257)  or  clay,  unlike  the  feldspar  in  composition,  and  containini 
but  a  few  of  the  elements  of  feldspar.  Thus  it  happens  that  tb 
coarser  products  of  decay,  such  as  quartz,  are  chemically  unliki 
the  finer,  such  as  clay,  and  the  two  are  partly  separated  when  the; 
are  deposited.  In  this  case,  the  composition  of  the  rocks  forme 
from  the  sediments  may  be  very  different  from  that  of  the  rod 
from  which  the  sediments  were  derived.  On  the  other  hand,  wbc! 
rock-waste  resulting  from  the  mechanical  breaking  of  rock  is  deptf 
ited,  the  sediment  has  about  the  same  composition  as  the  rock  froi 
which  it  came.  Sediment  which  contains  feldspar  derived  froi 
granitic  rock  is  called  arkose.  Arkose  represents  incomplete  decon 
position  of  the  parent  rock. 
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Cementatioii  of  sediment  into  solid  rock.  After  gravel,  sand, 
mud,  etc.,  are  deposited  in  the  sea  or  elsewhere,  they  may  be  cement- 
ed into  solid  rock  by  the  deposition  of  mineral  matter  held  in  solu- 
tion in  water.  This  cement  binds  the  pebbles,  the  grains,  and  the 
smaller  particles  together,  much  as  lime  binds  sand  in  mortar.  The 
cemented  gravel  makes  conglomerate y  or  if  the  pieces  of  rock  are 
angular,  breccia;  the  cemented  sand  makes  sandstone;  and  the  ce- 
mented mud  makes  shale.  These  are  common  sorts  of  sedimentary 
rock.  The  cementation  may  take  place  while  sedimentation  is  in 
progress,  or  at  a  later  time.  Conglomerate,  sandstone,  and  shale, 
made  up  chiefly  of  particles  derived  directly  from  other  rock,  are 
clastic  rocks.  Limestone  may  be  broken  up,  and  its  particles 
redeposited  and  cemented  again  into  solid  rock.  Such  limestone 
is  clastic,  and  limestone  made  of  broken  shells,  coral,  etc.,  is  in  some 
sense  clastic.  In  contrast  with  igneous  rocks,  clastic  rocks  are 
made  up  of  particles  of  other  rock,  particles  which  were  once  separate 
and  distinct,  bound  together  by  some  sort  of  cement.  The  particles 
touch  one  another,  but  do  not  interlock  like  crystals  of  igneous  rock. 

When  sand,  mud,  etc.,  are  deposited  in  the  sea,  shells  of  sea 
animals  may  be  imbedded  in  them.  If  the  shells  or  their  forms  are 
preserved,  they  record  the  kinds  of  life  that  lived  when  the  sediment 
was  being  laid  down.  If  the  sediments  are  deposited  in  lakes  or  on 
land,  the  shells  or  other  relics  of  freshwater  or  land  life  may  be 
buried  in  them.     All  distinct  relics  of  past  life  are  fossils. 

Non-clastic  sediments.  Not  all  sedimentary  rocks  are  clastic. 
It  has  already  been  noted  that  some  of  the  compounds  formed  when 
rock  decays  are  soluble.  A  part  of  the  materials  dissolved  are 
carried  in  solution  to  the  sea,  where  some  of  them  are  extracted  by 
animals  and  made  into  shells  or  other  hard  parts.  When  the 
animals  die,  their  shells  and  other  secretions  are  left  behind.  If 
these  are  of  calcium  carbonate,  they  make  limestone  when  cemented 
together.  Much,  if  not  most,  limestone  is  composed  of  the  secre- 
tions of  organisms. 

The  shells,  coral,  etc.,  may  or  may  not  have  been  broken  up 
before  cementation.  Limestone  has  many  varieties,  one  of  which  is 
chalk.  Magnesium  may  replace  the  calcium  in  various  propor- 
tions, and  if  there  is  any  considerable  amount  of  magnesium,  the 
rock  is  dolomite.  The  dolomization  of  some  limestone  (the  con- 
version of  CaCOs  into  CaMg(C08)2)  appears  to  have  taken  place 
long  after  the  limestone  was  formed,  while  in  otViet  (o^txVia.^^  \sl 
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most)  cases  it  appears  to  have  taken  place  while  the  material  > 
the  limestone  was  being  deposited. 

Siliceous  deposits.  In  the  decomposition  of  igneous  rocks, 
httle  of  the  sihca,  as  well  as  of  the  bases,  is  dissolved  and  earned 
away  in  solution  Certain  organisms  extract  this  sihca  from  the 
wdter  for  their  tests,  shells,  etc  ,  just  as  others  extract  calaum  car- 
bonate Siliceous  secretions  may  form  siliceous  rocks  Dtalom  ad 
radiolarian  oozes  of  the  deep  sea  are  examples     Familiar  eTampl< 


M.igriiGcd  x) 


of  indurated  rock  formed  in  this  way  are  certain  fihits  and  cherli 
that  occur  in  limestone,  both  as  nodules  and  in  distinct  beds. 
Some  of  thtsc  are  develojicd  about  fossil  sponges. 

Precipitation  from  solution.  Some  sedimentary  rock  is  formed 
by  direct  precipitation  from  water  which  is  saturated.  Thus 
limestone  might  be  formed  by  direct  precipitation  from  water  if  it 
became  saturated  with  CaCOj,  and  some  limestone  has  been  formed 
in  this  way.  Rock-sail  has  been  deposited  in  thick  beds  at  various 
times  and  places,  as  it  is  being  dciM>sited  now  about  Salt  Lake  in 
Utah.  The  sodium  of  the  salt  (NaCl)  doubtless  came  from  decay- 
ing rock,  for  many  igneous  rocks  contain  a  little  sodium  in  some 
complex  combination.  In  the  decay  of  the  rock,  the  sodium  is 
taken  out  of  its  complex  combination,  and  made  into  some  soluble 
comjwund,  and  then  taken  to  the  sea  or  to  a  lake.  Its  union  with 
chlorine  makes  common  salt.     Gypsum  (CaSO,)  is  another  form  of 
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lock  deposited  in  a  similar  way.  Iron  ore  occurs  in  large  bodies, 
Btd  some  of  them  were  formed  by  precipitation.  Salt,  gypsum, 
imestoQC,  and  iron  ore  are  peculiar  among  rocks  in  that  but  one 
nineral  enters  into  their  composition  when  they  are  pure. 

Coal  is  a  sort  of  rock  formed  from  accumulations  of  vegetable 
Utter.     Some  other  sedimentary  rocks,  as  noted  above,  are  formed 
DT^ically,  though  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  organic. 
The  principal  classes  of  sedimentary  rocks  are  given  below: 

f  Conglomeratic  rocks, —  gravel,  conKlomerale,  breccia,  elc. 
Uccbanicdly  formed  J  Arenaceous  rocks, —  sand,  sandstDnc.  some  arlcosc,  etc. 
Claslk  1  Argillaceoua  rocka, —  clay,  shale,  etc. 

[  A  few  limestones. 

r  Some  rarbonate  rocks,  e.  g.,  travertine,  sideritt. 
CbonicaUy  foimed      J  Chloride  rocks. —  especially  rock-salt. 
Sm-<laslk  I  Sulphate  rocks, —  especially  gyiwum. 

L  Some  siliceous  rocks, —  some  cherts,  etc 
dginitally  formed      (  Calcareous  rocks,—  most  limestones. 

XoH-ctailie  j  Siliceous  rocks,—  siliceous  oozes,  sinter,  clc. 

1.  Carbonaceous, —  coal,  etc. 

Distinclive  Features  of  Sedimentary  Rocks 
Stratification.  Most  sedimentary  rocks  are  arranged  in  more 
or  less  distinct  layers;  that  is,  they  are  siralijicd  (Fig.  2).  Stratili- 
ration  consists  primarily  in  the  superposition  of  layers  one  on  an- 
other. Layers  of  hke  constitution  or  compactness  may  be  sep- 
arated by  films  of  different  material  which  cause  the  partings.  The 
kiedded  arrangement  is  due  to  various  causes,  but  primarily  to  the 
^'aijing  agitation  of  the  waters  in  which  the  sediments  were  laid 
down.  Where  depositing  waters  are  agitated  vigorously  to  the 
W)ttom,  coarse  sediment  only  is  deposited.  Where  waters  are 
(^uiet  at  the  bottom,  fine  sediment  is  the  rule.  Since  the  agitation 
of  waters  is  subject  to  frequent  change,  coarser  sediment  succeeds 
finer,  and  vice  versa,  in  the  same  place.  Hence  arise  beds,  layers, 
and  lamina.  The  terms  layer  and  bed  generally  are  used  as  syno- 
ij-ms,  while  lamina  are  thinner  divisions  of  the  same  sort.  The 
term  stratum  is  sometimes  applied  to  one  layer,  and  sometimes  to 
all  the  consecutive  layers  of  the  same  sort  of  rock.  Voi  the  latter 
Bttaning  the  term  format  ion  is  often  used. 

The  commoner  sorts  of  bedded  rock  are  limestones,  shales, 
Undstones,  and  conglomerates.  In  many  places  the  bedding  of 
hmat^m  is  caused  by  films  of  clayey  matter  between  tW  Va-ici^, 
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the  films  causing  natural  partings.  Bedding  arises  also  from  v 
tions  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  calcareous  sediment  il 
Lamination  is  not,  as  a  rule,  conspicuous  in  pure  limestone,  tb 
it  may  be  in  the  shaly  phases  of  this  rock.  Shales  are  non 
laminated  as  well  as  bedded,  and  the  lamination  may  be  i 
notable  than  the  thicker  bedding.  Bedding  in  shale  may 
from  the  introduction  of  sandy  laminae,  or  by  changes  in  the  t« 
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of  the  mud,  etc.,  of  which  the  shale  was  made.  Some  satid. 
arc  divided  into  beds  by  shuly  or  clayt-y  partings,  or  by  varii 
in  the  coarseness  or  coherence  of  the  sand  itself.  Sandstones 
be  thick  or  thin-bedded,  and  tlieir  bedding  pusses  insensibly 
lamination. 

Sand  is  deposited  normally  in  relatively  shallow  water  i 
it  is  subject  to  much  shifting  before  it  finds  permanent  lodgi 
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^  the  shifting,  bars  or  reefs  are  formed,  most  of  which  have  a 
lilither  steep  face  in  the  direction  in  which  the  sand  is  shifted.    The 
nud  carried  over  the  top  of  the  bar  finds  lodgment  on  the  sloping 
SiKC  beyond.    The  inclined  laminae  thus  formed  constitute  a  kind 
^cf  bedding,  but  its  planes  do  not  conform  to  the  general  horizontal 
?  ittitude  of  the  formation  as  a  whole.     The  structure  is  called 
'^tross-beddingy    or,    more    accurately,    cross4amination    (Fig.    244). 
The  same  structure  is  developed  on  delta  fronts,  and  generally  in 
water  shallow  enough  to  be  subject  to  frequent  agitation  at  the 
bottom.    Sandstone  is  cross-bedded  more  commonly  than  shale 
or  limestone.    The  bedding  of  conglomerate  is  due  chiefly  to  varia- 
tions in  coarseness.     Laminae  or  beds  of  sand  occur  between  the 
layers  of  coarser  material  in  many  places.     The  beds  of  conglomer- 
ate are  likely  to  be  thick,  and  in  conglomerate  cross-bedding  is 
common. 

Lateral  gradation.  When  the  varying  nature  of  the  agitation 
of  the  sea  at  different  depths  and  along  the  different  parts  of  a 
coast  is  considered,  it  will  be  understood  that  deposits  of  one  kind 
may  grade  into  others  horizontally.  Thus  a  bed  of  conglomerate 
'gravel)  may  grade  laterally  into  sandstone  (sand),  and  this  into 
shale  (mud)  or  limestone.  It  is  indeed  more  remarkable  that  sedi- 
mentary strata  are  as  regular  and  persistent  as  they  are,  than  that 
they  grade  into  one  another  in  some  places. 

Pdaition  of  strata.  At  the  time  of  deposition,  beds  of  sediment 
conform  in  a  general  way  to  the  slope  of  the  bottom  where  they  are 
laid  down.  Since  the  slope  of  the  sea  bottom  near  shore  is  very 
gentle,  as  a  rule,  beds  of  sediment  are,  in  most  cases,  nearly  hori- 
zontal when  deposited.  Their  slope  is  rarely  so  much  as  20°,  and 
commonly  less  than  5°. 

^ledal  markings.  The  rhythmical  action  of  waves  gives  rise 
Cripple-marks  (Fig.  196),  which  are  also  made  by  streams,  stream- 
like currents,  and  wind  (Fig.  13).  They  are  usually  only  a  few 
inches  from  crest  to  crest,  but  in  rare  instances  they  attain  much 
greater  size.  Under  proper  circumstances,  ripple-marks  are  pre- 
served indefinitely. 

Some  sediments  are  exposed  between  tides,  or  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, for  periods  long  enough  to  permit  drying  and  crack- 
ing at  the  surface.  On  the  return  of  the  waters,  the  cracks  may  be 
filled  and  permanently  preserved.  (Figs.  200  and  201)  Such  rec- 
wds  of  sun  cracks  affect  shales  chiefly,  but  are  seen  occaLS\OYVd.\Vj  \\i 
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limestones  and  line-grained  sandstones.  During  the  eicposure  oltht 
sediments,  a  shower  may  pass,  and  raindrop  impressions  {¥ig.  n^ 
be  made  which  are  subsequently  filled  by  fine  sediment  and  presen'tA 
nncoafoimid^.  Figs.  246,  247,  and  24S,  show,  in  each  case, one 
set  of  beds  out  of  harmony  with  another  set.     This  relation  is  oneof 
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unconformity.  Most  unconformities  are  developed  by  the  erosion, 
the  deformation,  or  both,  of  the  older  and  lower  set  of  beds,  before 
the  deposition  of  the  younger  and  upper  set.     The  interval  of  time 


FLk-  247.  Unconfcinnity  in  Bighorn  Basin,  Wyoming.  The  lower  (Laramie) 
beds  dip  notably  lo  the  Iclt,  and  the  upper  horizontal  (Wasatch)  strata  rest  upon 
[tiL-ir  L-ut-off  edges.     (Fisher,  U,  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

between  the  deposition  of  the  unconformable  sets  of  beds  may  be 
very  long  —  when  the  unconformity  is  great,  or  short  —  when  the 
unconformity  may  be  slight.  Unconformities  are  of  great  signifi- 
cance in  the  interpretation  of  geological  history.     Unconformities 


exist  between  stratified  rock  and  igneous  rock,  and  between  strati- 
fied rock  and  metamoiphic  rock,  as  well  as  between  di£ferent  series 
of  bedded  rocks. 

Structural  Features  Arising  from  Disturbance 
Inclination  and  folding  of  strata.     The  original  attitude  of  beds, 
whether  formed  by  water  or  by  lava-flows,  commonly  departs  but 
little  from  horizon tality.     Locally,  however,  both  kinds  of  deposits 
are  made  on  considerable  slopes. 
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s  Slatkm,  Qui-bct.     (U.  S.  G« 
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ny  sedimentary  rocks  and  many  lava  flows  have  lost  their 

1  portion  through  crustal  movements  so  that  beds  which  were 

orizontal  now  dip;  that  is,  they  depart  from  honzontahty 

»ls  of  a  given  region  may  all        **• 

one  direction,  or  the  dip  may  ~ 

;  from  point  to  point.    They 

e  folded,  and  the  folds  may  be 

Fig,  249)  or  closed  (Fig.  350), 

eds  of  sedimentary  rock  may 

le  on  edge  (Fig.  251),  having  a 

90°.    These  diverse  positions 

ich  strata  are  found  are  the 

of  disturbance  subsequent  to  their  deposition. 

odi&cations  of  the  original  attitude  result  from  earth  move- 

i,  and  the  measurement  of  these  modifications  is  an  important 
part  of  field  study. 
The  position  of  beds 
is  recorded  in  terms  of 
dip  and  strike.  The 
dip  is  the  inclination 
of  beds  referred  to  a 
horizontal  plane  (Fig. 
252)  and  is  usually 
measured  by  a  clino- 
meter.    In   measuring 

p,  the  maximum  angle  of  slope  is  always  taken,  and  its  direc- 

s  well  as  its  amount  is  recorded.     Thus  dip  40°,  S.  20°  W., 

the  full  record  of  the  position  of  the  bod  of  rock  under  con- 
don.    The    strike 
direction  of  the 

Dtal  edge  of  dip- 

■eds,  or  more  gen- 

the  direction  of  a 

ntal  line  along  the 

pping  edge  of  a 

g   bed,    as   illus- 

inF^.  353.  Since 

like  is  always  at 

ingles  to  dip,  strike  need  not  be  recorded  if  the  direction  of  the 
Thus  dip  40",  S.  3o°  W.  is  the  same  as  dip  40° ,  sltiVe  IS .  i<i"^ , 


Diagram  illustntting  dip  and  strike. 
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When  beds  incline  in  a.  single  direction,  they  form  a  moiKicliM 
When  they  arc  arched  up  as  in  a  fold,  they  form  an  antidine  (Figl 
24g  and  250).     The  anticline  may  depart  from  ila  simple  form, ) 


shown  in  Fig.  25,5.  The  downfold  corresponding  to  an  anticline  ii 
a  syndiiic  (I'"ig  254.)  When  beds  assume  the  pusition  shown  in  Fij 
251,  the  folds  are  hoclinal.  When  considerable  tracts  are  bentso 
as  to  form  great  arches  or  great  troughs  with  many  minor  undoli- 


Fig.  155.    Urneralizcd  fan  fuld  of  ihc  central  massif  of  tlie  Alps.    (Hdm-) 
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Fig.  256.    Synclinorium,  Mt.  Greylock,  Mass.     (Dale, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 


tions  on  the  flanks  of  the  larger,  they  are  called  geanticlines y  or 
atUicUnaria  (Figs.  219  and  255),  and  geosynclines  or  synclinoria 
(Fig.  256).  Folding 
may  be  accompan- 
ied by  the  develop- 
ment of  slaty  cleav- 
age (p.  293). 

As  found  in  the 
field,  most  folds  are 
much  eroded,  and  in  many  cases  completely  truncated  (Fig.  255). 
The  structure  is  then  determined  by  a  careful  record  of  dips  and 

strikes.  On  the  field 


j—  map,  the  record 
may   be    made    as 

I  shown  in  Figs.  257 
and  259,  where  the 
free  ends  of  the 
lines  with  but  one 
free  end,   point   in 


h 


Fig.  257 


Fig.  260 


Fig-  259 


Fig.   257.     Map  record  of  dip  and  strike,  showing  ^   ^  * 


while  the  other  lines 
represent  the  direc- 
tions of  strike.  Ap- 
plying this  method. 


>J- 


synclinal  structure. 

Fig.  258.     Diagram  showing  the  structure  correspond- 
ing with  Fig.  257,  as  seen  in  cross-section. 

Fig.    259.     Map  record  of  dip  and  strike  showing 
anticlinal  structure. 

Fig.  260.     The  structure  of  the  area  shown  in  Fig.  259,    lY^e  structure  shown 
in  cross-section.  .      t^. 

m  Fig.  257  repre- 
sents a  syncline,  and  that  in  Fig.  259  an  anticline.  In  cross-section, 
the  structure  represented  by  Fig.  257  is  shown  in  Fig.  258;  that 
of    Fig.    259,    in    Fig.    260.  %    X    X    X    X 

Fig.  261  shows  a  doubly 
pitching  anticline;  that  is, 
an  anticline  the  axis  of 
which  dips  down  at  either 
end.  Fig.  262  shows  a  com- 
bination of  synclines  and 
anticlines,  and  Fig.  263  a 
cross-section  along  the  line 
ab  of  Fig.  262.  The  out- 
crops of  rock  where  the  dip  and  strike  can  be  determined  may  be 
few  and  far  between,   but   when  they  are  s\iSid^TA\^  xv^ax  w:^^ 


A 


V 
A 


Fig.  261.  Map  record  of  dip  and  strike 
showing  plunging  (dipping  down  at  ends) 
anticline. 
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another,  the  structure  of  the  rock,*  as  shown  in  Figs.  262  and  263, 
may  be  worked  out,  even  though  the  surface  is  flat. 

Much  the  larger  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  is  occupied  by 
beds  that  depart  but  little  from  their  original  horizontal  attitude, 

but  in  many  moun- 
tainous r^ons  the 
beds  have  suffered 
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Fig.  262.     Map  record  of  dip  and  strike  showing 
complex  structure. 

h 


Fig.  263.  Cross-section  of  Fig.  262,  along  the  line  ab. 


bending,  folding, 
crumpling,  and  crush- 
ing, in  various  d^rees. 
Distortion  is  on  the 
whole  most  consider- 
able in  the  most  an- 
cient rocks.  Distortion 
is  assigned  chiefly  to 
lateral  thrust  arising 
from  the  shrinkage  of 
the  earth,  as  explained 
in  Chapter  VIII. 

Complicated  struc- 
tures may  be  very  dif- 
ficult of  interpreta- 
tion. Thus  overturned 
folds  reverse  the  order 


of  the  strata  in  the  under  limb  of  the  fold  (Fig.  253).  After  such 
folds  have  been  greatly  eroded,  so  that  their  outer  form  is  lost  and 
their  relations  have  become  obscure,  the  beds  are  likely  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  though  they  lay  in  natural  x  \\  _\u  «m  mm  _ 
order.  Thus  Fig.  264  might  represent  a  JHK^SS^SWfll^SSS^^ 
simple  monoclinal  structure,  or  any  one  of  Fig.  264.  Diagram  rep- 
the  complex  structures  shown  in  Figs.  265,  resenting  either  bodinal 
266,  or  267,  so  far  as  dip  and  strike  show.  °^  monoclinal  stnirture. 
Joints.  The  surface  rocks  of  the  earth  are  almost  universally 
traversed  by  deep  cracks  called  yV/w/^  (Figs.  2  and  268).  In  most 
regions  there  are  at  least  two  s>'stems  of  joints,  the  members  of 
each  system  being  roughly  parallel,  while  those  of  the  two  systems, 
where  there  are  two,  are  approximately  at  right  angles.  In  regions 
of  great  disturbance,  the  number  of  sets  of  joints  may  be  three,  four, 
or  even  more.  The  joints  of  each  set  may  be  many  yards  apart,  or 
in  exceptional  coses,  inches,  or  even  a  fraction  of  one  inch. 
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In  horizontal  rocks  the  joints  approach  verticality,  but  where 
!  rocks  have  been  deformed  notably,  the  joint  planes  may  have 
y  position.     In  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  they  may  simu- 


/ 


Fig.  265                          Tig.  a66  Tig.  267 

Fi'k.  3l)$.  A  possible  interpretation  of  FIr.  264.  (Dana.) 

Rj?.  i65.  A  possible  interpretation  iif  I'ig.  264.  (Dana.) 

Fig.  267.  A  possible  interpretation  of  Fig.  264.  (Dana,) 

(bedding  planes  (Fig.  269).  Joints  do  not  ordinarily  show  them- 
*es  at  the  surface  in  regions  where  there  is  much  mantle  rock, 
I  they  are  readily  seen  in  the  faces  of  cliffs,  in  quarries,  and,  in 
|SHal,  wherever  rock  is  exposed.  Though  some  of  them  extend 
greater  depths  than  rock  has  ever  been  penetrated,  they  are  be- 
ined  to  be  relatively  superficial  phenomena.  They  must  be  limited 
to  the  zone  of  fracture,  and  most  of  them  are  probably  much  more 
Mtrowly  limited.     Many  joints  end  at  the  plane  of  contact  of  two 


•  Fig.  168.    Jointed  rocks.     Cayut;a  Lake,  N  Y.     (Hall.) 

^Wts  of  rock.  Thus  a  joint  extending  down  through  limestone  may 
*d  where  shale  is  reached.  Joints  may  be  offset  at  the  contact  of 
•ym  or  formations,  and  a  single  joint  may  give  place  to  many 
fniSia  ones.  All  these  phenomena  may  be  explained  by  the  vary- 
Uig  elasticity  of  various  sorts  of  rock.  Generally  speatixv^E,,  t\?,\4 
Bd  is  aare  readily  Jointed  than  that  which  is  more  ■yie\din%. 
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?      Joints  may  remain  closed,  or  may  gape.     They  may  be  widened 
tfby  solution,  weathering,  etc.,  and  they  may  be  filled  by  detritus 
Jhom  above,  or  by  mineral  matter  deposited  from  solution  (veins, 
^-p.  286).    Many  rich  ore-veins  are  developed  along  joint-planes. 

(P-  45)- 

Jdnts  have  been  referred   to   various   causes,   among   which 

tension^  torsion,  earthquakes,  and  shearing  are  the  most  important. 
Most  of  them  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  tension  or  compres- 
son  connected  with  crustal  movements.^  In  the  formation  of  a 
ample  fold,  for  example,  tension- joints  parallel  with  the  fold  will 
be  devdiq)ed  if  tension  goes  beyond  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  the 
rock  involved.  If  the  axis  of  a  fold  is  not  horizontal,  that  is,  if  it 
pitdKSy  as  it  commonly  does,  a  second  set  of  tension-joints  roughly 
perpendicular  to  the  first  may  be  developed.  If  the  uplift  is  dome- 
shaped  and  sufficient  to  develop  joints,  they  will  radiate  from  the 
[-  center.  It  is  true  that  joints  affect  regions  where  the  rocks  have 
not  been  folded,  and  where  they  have  been  deformed  but  little,  but 
defomiation  to  a  slight  extent  is  well-nigh  universal.  Shrinkage  is 
a  cause  of  certain  minor  tension-jointing.  The  columnar  structure 
of  lavas  and  sun  cracks  are  examples.  These  causes,  however,  are 
not  believed  to  affect  rock  to  great  depths. 

Exceptionally,  open  joints  are  filled  by  the  intrusion  of  sedi- 
mentary material  from  beneath.  Thus  have  arisen  the  remarkable 
sindstane  dikes*  of  the  West,  especially  of  California.  Some  such 
dikes  are  several  miles  (nine  at  least)  in  length.  The  sand  of  these 
dikes  was  forced  up  from  beneath 
either  by  earthquake  movements 
or  by  hydrostatic  pressure. 

Budts.'  The  beds  on  one 
fide  of  a  joint-plane  or  fissure 
may  be  raised  or  sunk  relative 
to  those  on  the  opposite  side. 
Soch  a  displacement  is  one  type 

Ofa/flfitt   (Figs.    271   and   272).  ^^Q- 271.     A  normal  fault. 

Fault-planes  vary  from  verticality  to  horizontality.     The  angle  by 

'Van  Hise.  Principles  of  North  American  Pre-Cambrian  Geology;  i6th 
Ann.  Kept.,  U.  S.  GeoL  Surv.,  Pt.  1,  pp.  668-672. 

'DiDer.  BulL  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  441-442.  Ibid.,  Hay,  Vol.  Ill, 
B».  50-55;  and  Newsom,  ibid.,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  227-268. 

'Vatious  artides  in  Economic  Geology,  Vols.  I  and  II;  Chamberlin,  Fairchild, 
ilQtf,  Ransome,  Udd,  ^urr,  and  HTliis. 
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which  the  fault-plane  departs  from  the  vertical  is  the  had€  {bac,M 
271).  The  vertical  displacement  (oc)  is  the  throw,  and  the  IT 
zontal  displacement  (be)  the  heave.  The  displacement  is  the  ai 
of  movement  along  the  fault-plane,  ab.  The  cliff  above  the/l 
of  the  downthrow  side  is  a.  fault-scarp.  In  many  cases  the* 
has  been  destroyed  by  erosion;  but  a  few  fault-scarps  of  mou 
ous  heights  are  known,  as 
some  of  the  basin  1 
Utah  and  Nevada,  Most  b 
scarps  which  persist  are  ni 

: ? -^ t modified  by  erosion. 

-/Ltm^^mmmm^^^*  Faults  involving  vertiold^ 

/  j  —        placement  along  joints  a 

/  ! .         two  general  classes,  mormiij^ 

Fir.  272.     A  Ihrust-fauh.    The  dolled       pravity)  a.nd  reversed  (oT  tk 
lines  at  the  kit  show  the  ponion  which      Z     .,  ,   ,      ,^  ,,~. 

has  been  ^emo^■c<l  by  ermion.  The  pr<^-  I"  the  normal  fault  (Fig.  1  ^ 
cnt  surfaie  is  shown  by  ihe  line  U)  the  left  the  overhanging  side  is  tis 
"'"■  downthrow  side,  i.e.,  thedort- 

throw  is  on  the  side  towards  which  the  fault-plane  declines.  K(^ 
mal  faults,  as  a  rule,  indicate  an  extension  of  strata,  this  banK 
necessary  to  permit  one  of  the  dissevered  blocks  to  settle.  In  tl* 
thrust  fault  (Fig.  272),  the  overhanging  beds  appear  to  have  mWtO 
up  the  slope  of  the  fault-plane,  as  though  the  displacement  tow 


of  faults  and  Colds, 


l>lace  under  Uileral  pressure.  This  is  clearly  shown  to  be  the  cas 
where  an  overfold  passes  into  a  thrust  fault.  Another  type  t 
thrust-fault  is  shown  in  Fig.  27,^. 

In  thrust- faults,  the  heave  may  be  great.  The  eastern  face  c 
the  Rocky  Mountains  near  the  boundary-line  between  the  Unite 
States  and  Canada  has  been  pushed  over  the  strata  of  the  borderin 


a  distance  of  at  least  seven  miles.'  Overthrusts  of  com- 
lisplacement  have  been  detected  in  Scotland  *  and  else- 
faults  branch,  and  in  some  cases  the  faulting  is  along  a 
)arallel  planes  near  one  another,  instead  of  being  along  a 
ne.  Such  a  fault  is 
e  (Fig.  274).  Faults  ^^^^7 
1  to  die  out  when  ^i^;, -..  ,.^_  ^- 
Drizon  tally,   in    some      t^^^s^^";T'^~^fei 

passing  into 
Is  (Fig.  27s),  and  in 
s  without  connection 
ing.     In  depth   they 

die  out  in  various 
5.  276).  A  fault  of 
;,  or  even  hundreds  of  feet  is  probably  the  sum  of  numer- 

slippings  distributed  through  long  intervals  of  time.  The 
long  one  plane  may  be  the  cause  of  many  earthquakes. 


FIk.  276.  The  fault  above 
grades  into  a  fold  below.  Thick- 
ening and  thinning  of  layers  next 
the  fault -plane  is  evident.  Based 
on  experiments  of  WilUs.  (13th 
Ann.  Rcpl.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

jck  on  either  side  of  a  fault-plane  may  be  smoothed  as 
of  the  friction  of  movement.     Such  smoothed  surfaces  are 


gnificance  of  gravity  and  thrust  faults.^  Faults  aSord 
tion  of  the  conditions  of  stress  and  tension  to  which  a 
i  been  subjected,  but  some  caution  must  be  e.tercised  in 

Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  Am..  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  331-336,  and  McConnell, 
il.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Surv.,  1886,  Pt.  II. 
,  Te«t-book  of  Geology, 
ise,  SiTlcCD(h -4n/j.  Rept.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv,,  Pt,  I,  pp-<i7i-fel%- 
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their  interpretation.  Most  gravity  faults  indicate  an  extoisiaft- 
of  the  surface  sufficient  to  permit  the  fault-blocks  to  settle  dov^p 
unequally.  Thrust  faults,  as  a  rule,  signify  a  compression  of  thv: 
surface  which  required  the  blocks  to  overlap  one  another.  In  othn  - 
words,  normal  faulting  usually  implies  tensional  stress,  and  reversdF 
faulting  compressional  stress.  Exceptional  cases  aside,  the  infa» 
ence  from  gravity  faults  is  that  the  regions  where  they  occur  havS 
undergone  stretching,  while  the  inference  from  thrust-faults  is  thatV 
the  surface  when  they  occur  has  undergone  compression.  ■ 

In  view  of  the  current  opinion  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  lias  ■ 
been  subjected  to  great  lateral  thrust  as  a  result  of  shrinking,  it  is  I 
well  to  make  especial  note  of  the  fact  that  the  faults  which  imply  I 
stretching  are  called  fiormal  because  they  are  the  more  numerous;! 
and  that  the  faults  which  imply  thrust  are  the  less  common.  The  I 
testimony  of  normal  faults  in  favor  of  tension  is  supported  by  the  I 
prevalence  of  gaping  crevices,  and  veins.  All  these  phenomeni  I 
seem  to  testify  to  a  stretched  condition  of  the  larger  part  of  the  I 
surface  of  the  continents.  1 

Faulting  may  bring  about  numerous  complications  in  the  out-  | 
crops  of  rock  formations.  These  are  difhcult  of  detection  in  some  j 
cases,  especially  after  erosion  has  destroyed  the  fault-scarps  ^  ( 

Faults  of  horizontal  displacement.  Horizontal  displacement  ' 
may  take  place  along  a  joint-plane,  with  no  vertical  displacement 
This  also  is  faulting.  Horizontal  displacement  accompanies  verti- 
cal displacement,  in  many  cases,  and  the  former  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  faulting  as  the  latter.  The  tendency  of  recent  study, 
whether  based  on  theory  or  on  field  observation,  is  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  horizontal  movement  in  faulting.  In  many 
mines,  for  example,  where  the  walls  of  shafts  and  tunnels  afford 
excellent  opportunity  for  observation,  horizontal  movement  is  more 
in  evidence  than  vertical. 

There  are  various  displacements  of  rock  bodies  not  mentioned 
above  which  are  akin  to  faulting,  if  not  to  be  regarded  as  such. 
Thus  when  strata  are  folded  there  is  some  slipping  of  layer  on  layer. 
In  places  there  is  displacement  of  layer  on  layer,  even  when  the  beds 
are  not  folded.  Such  a  case  with  a  well  developed  ^^slickenside" 
contact  is  known  in  Ohio,  between  beds  which  are  nearly  horizontal- 
The  recognition  of  such  movements  as  faults  opens  a  wide  door. 
The  great  variety  of  displacements  along  joints  or  other  partings  in 

*  Sec  authors'  Geologic  Processes,  pp.  $2 2-32 v 
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Ike   rock,  shows  the  difficulty  of  defining  faults  sharply.     Many 

eovements  of  displacement,  which  can  hardly  be  separated  from 
ults  logically,  are  not  usually  called  faults.  \J 

I.        Map  u-ork.    The  sections  of  the  Structure  Section  Sheets  of  the  folios  of  the 
L  S.  Geol  Sun*,  furnish  abundant  illustrations  of  a  variety  of  structural  features, 
as  folding  and  faulting,  and  the  relations  of  sedimentary,  metamorphic,  and 
rocks.    The  sections  of  various  Bulletins.  Professional  Papers,  etc.,  of  the 
Survey  afford  other  illustrations.    See  also  Exercise  XVI I  in  Interpretation  of 
topographic  Maps. 

[  INTERNAL   CHANGES   IN   IGNEOUS   AND   SEDIMENTARY   ROCKS; 

\  METAMORPHISM 

;       We  have  seen  already  that  igneous  rocks  undergo  physical  and 

^chemical  changes,  whereby  they  are  disintegrated,  giving  rise  to 

what  has  been  called  rock  waste:  Similarly,  sedimentary  rocks  may 

be  decomposed  and  converted  into  waste.    The  waste  from  one 

generation  of  rock  is  the  raw  material  for  rock  of  a  new  generation. 

t  It  is  "rock  waste"  in  somewhat  the  same  sense  that  lumber  is  forest 

r  'Waste. 

\         Properly  speaking,  all  changes  which  rocks  undergo  after  being 
\   formed  are  metamorphic  changes.     According  to  this  view,   de- 
cayed rock  is  a  phase  of  metamorphic  rock;  but  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary in  the  past  to  limit  the  term  ''metamorphic''  to  rocks  which 
are  made  more  compact,  more  complex  in  constitution,  or  more 
[    crystalline.     Both  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks  may  be  meta- 
morphosed. 
f         Induration  of  sediments.    The  first  step  in  the  alteration  of 
I     sediments  is  their  induration,  through  the  aid  of  cement,  pressure, 
[     etc.    Sandstone  and  shale  are  not  commonly  called  metamorphic 
r-.  locks,  but  they  are  metamorphosed  sand  and  mud,  respectively. 
\     The  cementing  material  of  sediment,  as  already  noted,  is  mineral 
:     matter  deposited  from  solution  in  water.     Thus  mineral  matter 
I     dissolved  at  and  near  the  surface  may  be  carried  down  by  descending 
«     water,  and  deposited  between  the  grains  of  sediment,  binding  them 
together.    The  cementation  may  be  slight,  or  it  may  go  so  far  that 
all  the  spaces  between  the  grains  of  sediment  are  filled.     When  the 
spaces  between  sand  grains  are  filled  with  silica,  the  rock  becomes 
quartzite.     Between  loose  sand  at  the  one  extreme,  and  quartzite 
at  the  other,  there  are  all  gradations.     Quartzite  is  classed  as  meta- 
morphic rock,  but  it  is  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  process  which 
converts  sand  into  sandstone.     Important   changes  \xv  locV.  ;m^ 


t. 
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brought  about  by  the  sulution  and  re-deposit  ion  of  mineral  mitta 
by  the  water  in  the  rocks.  This  process  may  be  called  apuots 
melamorphism,  because  of  the  important  part  played  by  water. 
Since  water  is  present  in  almost  all  rocks  down  to  consideraUe 
depths,  the  changes  which  it  produces  are  nearly  universal  dowL 
to  the  depths  to  which  it  penetrates. 

Cavity  filling.     Cavities  in  rocks  larger  than  the  spaces  betwetn 
grains  also  recei\e  deposits,  if  the  waters  entering  them  carry  min- 


eral mutter  in  solutiun.     Thus  joints  or  cracks  may  be  tilled  with 
mint-ral  matter,  making  u-his  (Fii;.  577).     The  agales  developed  in 
some  cavities  atTord  another  illustration  of  cavity  tilling.     Here  the 
successive  layers  are 
commonly  of  quartz, 
differing   from   one 
another  in  color  and 
texture.    Geodes  are 
ca\ities  partly  filled 
with  crystals   (Fig. 
278).   mostly  of 
I   quartz  or  calcite. 
Replacements.  In 
both    sedimentary 
and    igneous    rocks 
there    are    replace- 
ments.      Thus 
through  the  dissolv- 
ing and  depositing 
V\k.   !-*■■    (ii-.-l.>.    (Ka^-^liT.  r.  S.  Ceol.  Sun.)       action  of  water  the 
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calcium  carbonate  of  corais,  shells,  etc.,  may  be  replaced  by  silica. 
The  Substitution  may  take  place  so  that  even  the  minutest  details 
of  structure  are  preserved.  Woody  matter  is,  under  proper  condi- 
tions, replaced  by  silica,  forming  petrified  wood. 

The  material  of  one  crystal  may  be  replaced  by  different  mate- 
rial, as  the  molecules  of  calcite  by  zinc  carbonate.  This  gives  a 
Pseudomorpk  of  zinc  carbonate  after  calcite,  the  zinc  carbonate 
taking  the  form  of  calcite,  instead  of  the  form  which  it  would  take 
if  crystallizing  under  other  circumstances.  This  sort  of  change  may 
affect  the  crystals  in  any  sort  of  rock. 

Concretions.  Another  phase  of  the  internal  reconstruction  of 
sedimentary  rocks  is  the  assembling  of  matter  of  the  same  kind. 
For  instance,  silica  that  was  deposited  in  the  form  of  siliceous  shells 


and  stalagmites)   in 


and  spicules  of  plants  and  animals,  and  disseminated  through  the 
sediments  as  they  were  deposited,  may  be  aggregated  later  into 
nodules  or  concretions  of  chert  or  ilint  (Fig.  280).  Similarly,  con- 
cretions of  calcium  carbonate  or  iron  carbonate  grow  in  silts  or 
muds.     In  many  other  cases,  too,  kind  comes  to  kind. 
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Fig.  i8o.     Nodule  of  cherl,  about  half  n 


ze.     (Ph-Jio.  by  Church.) 


In  general,  concretions  are  made  by  the  deposition  of  mineral 
matter  which   was  in   solution,   about  a  niicleus.    The   nucleus 


may  be  a  leaf,  a  shell,  or  some  bit  of  organic  or  inorganic  mattei 
The  material  of  the  concretion  probably  comes,  in  most  cases 
'rom  the  immediately  surrountUng  rock.    ConcretioQS  are  gaierall; 
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>f  mutter  unlike  that  of  the  rock  in  which  thuy  form.  Thus  con- 
:;retions  of  calcium  carbonate  (Fig.  281)  arc  common  in  clay,  con- 
cretions of  chert  (silica)  {Fig.  289)  in  limestone,  and  concretions  of 
iron  oxide  in  sandstone. 

Many  concretions  develop  after  the  enclosing  sediment  was 
deposited.  This  is  shown,  in  some  cases,  by  the  fact  that  bedding 
planes  run  through  the  concretions.  Concretions  also  form  in 
sediments  during  their  deposition,  and  exceptionally,  rock  is  made 
up  chiefly  of  them.  The  chemical  precipitates  from  the  concen- 
trated waters  of  certain  enclosed  lakes  may  take  the  form  of  minute 

spherules.     From  a  fancied  re-  

semblance  of  these  concretions 

to  the  roe  of  fish,  the  resulting 

rock  was  called  oolite  (Fig.  282), 

Oolite   is   now  forming  about 

some  coral    reefs,  presumably 

from  the  precipitation  of  lime 

carbonate  temporarily  in  solu- 

tioD.    Some  condderable  beds 

ol  limestone  are  oSlitic.    The 

caldum  carbonate  of  such  rock 

may  be    replaced    by    silica, 

Icaiing  the  oolitic  structure  in    , 

siliceous  rock.     Some  beds  of 

iron   ore    are    concretionary. 

Thus  there  are  widespread  beds 

"f '"flax-seed"  iron  ore  made 

lp  of  concretions  of  iron  o.\ide  which,  individually,  resemble  the 

^  which  has  given  the  ore  its  name.     Some  concretions  develop 

cracks  within  themselves,  and  the  cracks  may  be  tilled  with  mineral 

nuitter  differing  in  composition  or  color  from  that  of  the  original 

ctmcretion  I^Fig.  283).     Such  concretions  are  called  scpiun'a. 

In  size,  concretions  vary  from  microscopic  dimensions  to  huge 
masses,  10  or  more  feet  in  diameter.  The  variations  in  shape 
are  also  great,  conditions  of  growth  having  much  to  do  with  the 
form.  A  concretion  which  starts  as  a  sphere  may  tiiid  growth 
easier  in  one  plane  than  another,  when  it  becomes  discoid.  Two  or 
more  concretions  may  grow  together,  giving  rise  to  complicated 
forms. 

None  of  the  changes  thus  far  mentioned  t,\i.  J&j  ct  sfujN  cct^^Vv 


tute  metamorphism,  in  the  generally  accepted  meaning  of  the  b 
but  all  are  metamorphic  changes,  if  that  term  be  given  its  I 
meaning. 

Surface  vs.  deep-seated  changes.  Near  the  surface,  the  ai 
of  water  commonly  tends  to  the  decomposition  of  rock;  but  b 
a  few  hundred,  or  at  most  a  few  thousand  feet,  its  general  effect!^ 


nodule  (ilay  ironslone).     About  Ji  natiml 


to  solidify  ihc  rock,  fur  at  thi'sc  dq>ths  deposition  exceeds  solu- 
tion, and  oxidation,  curlxmation,  t'tc,  go  on  much  more  slowly  than 
near  the  surface,  or  not  at  all.  Oxidiiied  and  hydrated  sediments 
may  be  buried  to  gruat  depths,  and  under  the  pressure  and  perhaps 
the  high  tcmjicraturc  of  these  depths,  deoxidation  and  dehydration 
may  take  place,  with  resulting  diminution  of  volume.  These 
changes  at  considerable  dc|>th  are  one  phase  of  metamorphism, 
even  according  to  the  older  use  of  the  term. 

Incipient  crystallization.  A  common  metamorphic  change  in 
sedimentary  rock  is  incipient  crystallization.  Some  limestones  and 
dolomites  are  made  up  largely  of  small  crystals,  though  the  mass 
was  originally  a  calcareous  mud  or  ooze.    New  crystals  also  are 
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etoped  in  shales  and  other  sedimentary  rooks  out  of  inatcrials 
ady  present,  or  with  such  additions  as  ground- water  may  make. 
ih  changes  take  place  even  under  ordinary  conditions  of  heat  and 
ssure,  through  the  help  of  ground-water. 

Change  in  c<mqM>6ition.  Besides  simple  deposition  in  pores  and 
fks,  mineral  matter  in  solution  may  enter  into  combination  with 
ler  mineral  matter,  giving  rise  to  new  and  in  some  cases  to  more 
nplex  and  more  compact  mineral  substances.  The  changes 
ected  in  this  way  go  on  slowly,  but  in  the  long  course  of  time,  they 
»y  go  so  far  that  none  of  the  original  rock  material  remains  in  its 
iginal  condition  —  all  having  entered  into  new  combinations. 
•cpslone  or  steatite,  serpentine,  chloritic  and  talcose  rocks,  all  of  which 
cur  in  large  bodies,  were  developed  primarily  through  the  chemi- 
1  rearrangement  of  the  mineral  matter  of  some  older  rock,  with  the 
Idition  of  some  mineral  matter  brought  in  by  ground-water,  and 
ith  the  subtractioQ  of  some  soluble  matter.  Their  metamorphism 
lai^ely  chemical. 

Other  conditi<Mi8  favoring  metamorphism.  Besides  water,  heat 
id  pressure  favor  the  metamorphism  of  rocks.  Their  action  gives 
se  to  three  general  cases,  but  these  three  blend  indefinitely:  (i) 
'eal  heal  without  exceptional  pressure,  {2)  exceplional  pressure 
ithout  great  heat,  and  {3)  great  beat  and  great  pressure  acting  to- 
Bther.  Exceptional  heat  arises  especially  from  the  intrusion  of 
ivas,  and  from  pressure.  Exceptional  pressure  arises  chiefly  from 
tie  weight  of  overlying  rocks,  and  from  lateral  thrust  due  to  shrink- 
ge  of  the  earth.  Thrust  generates  heat  as  well  as  pressure. 
Tiewater  in  the  rocks  greatly  facilitates  the  chemical  and  mincral- 
pcal  changes  favored  by  heat  and  pressure. 

Metamondiisin  by  beat.  When  lava  is  poured  out  on  the  sur- 
ice,  it  bakes  the  mantlc-rock  which  it  o\'erflows.  The  extent  of 
he  baking  depends  on  the  mass  and  temperature  of  the  lava.  The 
ature  of  the  effect  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  baking  of  brick.  It 
Dnsists  in  the  dehydration  of  the  material,  its  induration  by  welding 
ue  to  partial  fusion,  and  the  development  oj  new  compounds.  The 
me  involved  is  short,  the  pressure  slight,  and  the  water  action 
Diited.  If  the  heat  were  great  enough,  the  loose  material  over 
hich  lava  flows  would  be  fused;  but  complete  fusion  docs  not  usu- 
Jy  take  place  when  lava  spreads  out  on  the  surface. 

Intrusions  of  lava  (p.  228)  heat  the  surface  above  as  well  as  that 
^w.    The  heat  of  the  Java  can  escape  only  through,  ttie  Titv^- 
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boring  rock,  and  the  changes  effected  by  a  given  mass  of  lava 
more    considerable.     Furthermore,    the    time    during    which 
adjacent  rock  is  hot,  and  therefore  the  time  during  which  thi 
waters  are  operative,  is  usually  longer  than  in  the  case  of  extrui 
lavas,  and  the  chemical  and  crystalline  changes  are  greater. 
changes  are  greater  the  greater  the  mass  of  the  lava  and  the 
its  temperature. 

In  limestones  and  sandstones  the  changes  are  simple,  and 
shales  more  complex.  In  pure  limestones  and  dolomites  little 
cal  change  takes  place,  but  the  molecules  are  rearranged  into 
crystals,  making  marble.  The  coarseness  of  the  crystals  is  a 
sort  of  measure  of  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  heat 
and  of  its  intensity;  but  much  depends  on  the  freedom  of  the 
ant  water  circulation.  If  impurities,  as  silica,  alumina,  iron, 
were  present  in  the  limestone,  various  silicate  minerals  may 
formed  in  the  marble.  In  pure  quartzose  sandstones^  the  effect  is^ 
to  bring  about  more  complete  cementation,  converting  the  sandstone 
into  qiiartzite  (p.  285).  Here,  as  in  marbles,  impurities  form  adventi- 
tious crystals.  In  shales,  the  material  to  be  acted  upon  is  moiei 
complex,  for,  while  the  main  mass  is  composed  of  hydrous  aluminum 
silicate,  there  is  usually  much  free  quartz,  and  in  many  cases  some 
I)()tash,  soda,  iron,  compounds  of  calcium,  magnesium,  etc.,  for  many 
muds  from  which  shales  arise  contain  not  only  the  fully  decom- 
j)()se(l  matter  of  the  original  crystalline  rocks,  but  some  fine  matter 
worn  from  them  by  wind  and  water  without  decomposition.  When 
this  mixed  matter  is  acted  upon  by  high  heat  and  moisture,  it  tends 
to  return  to  its  original  crystalline  state,  so  far  as  its  changed  com- 
position permits.  The  result  is  the  development  of  complex  sili- 
cates, similar  to  those  of  igneous  rocks,  such  as  feldspar,  mica, 
hornblende,  etc.  Mica  schists  are  common  products  of  the  meta- 
m()r])hism  of  shales  by  contact  with  bodies  of  lava.  Mica  schists 
also  are  formed  in  other  ways,  and  other  schists,  dependent  on  the 
composition  of  the  shales,  are  formed  about  intrusions  of  igneous 
rock,  in  all  such  cases  pressure  probably  attends  the  heat,  andis 
a  factor  in  the  development  of  the  schists.  When  the  change  in- 
duced by  the  heat  is  less  considerable,  the  shale  is  baked,  with 
incipient  re-crystallization,  and  may  take  the  form  of  argiUite,  a 
com]>act,  massive  sort  of  shale. 

Beds  of  hydrous  iron  oxide  (Jimonite)  or  of  iron  carbonate  {sider- 
iie)  may  be  converted  by  heat  into  hematite  or  magnetite  (p.  255) 
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is  of  peat,  lignite,  and  bituminous  coal  are  converted  into  anthra- 
;  by  the  driving  off  of  the  volatile  hydrocarbons.  If  the  process 
s  to  the  extreme,  graphite  is  the  result. 

Metamortdiism  by  pressure.  When  rocks  made  up  of  clastic 
rticlcs  are  compressed  in  one  direction,  and  are  relatively  free  to 


cr  pressure.     Carbon- 

pand  in  others,  the  particles  which  are  already  elongated  tend  to 
m  so  that  their  longer  axes  are  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
essure,  and  all  particles,  whether  elongate  or  not,  are  more  or  less 
ttencd  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  stress.  This  is  readily 
ai  where  the  particles  are  large  (Fig.  284),  As  a  result  of  the  turn- 
;  (or  oriejUalion)  and  flattening  of  their  particles,  rocks  so  affected 
lit  more  readily  between  the  elongate  and  flattened  particles  than 
ross  them.  In  other  words,  the  rocks  cleave  along  planes  normal 
the  direction  of  compression.  The  structure  thus  induced  is 
own  as  slaty  structure  (Fig.  285),  and  is  illustrated  by  roortng- 
,te,  which  was  originally  a  mud,  later  a  shale,  and  finally  assumed 
e  slaty  condition  under  strong  compression.  In  some  cases  the 
iginal  bedding  may  still  be  seen  running  across  the  cleavage  planes 
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developed  by  pressure  (Fig.  286).  As  the  original  mud  beds  were 
horizontal  or  neariy  so,  and  as  thrust  is  most  commonly  horizontal 
or  neariy  so,  the  induced  cleavage  commonly  crosses  the  bedding 
planes  at  a  high  angle.  If  the  beds  are  tilted  or  bent  before  the 
development  of  the  slaty  cleavage,  the  angle  between  the  bedding 
planes  and  the  slaty  cleavage  may  be  small. 

Limestones,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates  are  not  so  easily 
compressed  as  mudstoncs.  and  they  commonly  take  on  only  an  im- 
perfect cleavage  normal  to  ihe  direction  of  pressure.  ( 

Foliation)  schistosity.     E.\treme  pressure  in  a  given  direclion 
is  capable  of  breaking  down  and  deforming  the  most  redstant  rock.  ! 
This  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  the  evolution  of  heat,  and  | 
thermal  effects  are  combined  with  pressure  effects.    The  fiist  effect  ' 
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HISTORICAL   GEOLOGY 


CHAPTER    XI 
THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  EARTH 

The  bedded  rocks  of  the  earth's  shell  reveal  its  history  far  back 
into  the  past  with  great  fidelity;  but  the  record  of  the  earlier  ages 
is  indistinct,  and  if  we  attempt  to  go  back  to  the  earth's  beginning, 
the  indistinctness  merges  into  obscurity.  The  rocks  below  the  well- 
bedded  strata  are  so  broken  and  altered,  and  so  cut  up  by  intrusions, 
that  their  history  is  read  with  great  difficulty.  Still  lower  lies  the 
inaccessible  interior  of  the  earth  whose  nature  is  more  a  matter  of 
inference  than  knowledge. 

Some  suggestions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  earth  are  found  in  its 
relations  to  the  other  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  and  certain  features 
of  this  system  give  pointed  hints  concerning  its  early  history.  The 
mterpretation  of  these  outside  relations  of  the  earth  and  of  the  secrets 
of  its  hidden  interior  is  yet  far  from  clear,  and  our  only  recourse  is  to 
hypotheses;  but  it  is  important  that  we  study  these  hypotheses,  and 
note  the  ways  in  which  they  enter  into  interpretations  of  the  earth's 
phenomena,  for  not  a  few  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  geology  hang 
on  some  hypothesis  of  the  earth's  beginning,  and  have  no  greater 
strength  than  the  hypothesis  on  which  they  depend. 

HYPOTHESES 

It  is  the  nearly  unanimous  conviction  of  astronomers  that  the 
solar  system  was  evolved  in  some  way  from  a  nebula  of  some  form. 
Until  recently,  astronomers  so  generally  accepted  the  view  of  La- 
place that  it  came  to  be  known  as  **The  Nebular  Hyi>othesis " ; 
but  the  advance  of  knowledge  makes  it  necessary  to  consider  other 
hypotheses  which  postulate  that  the  solar  system  arose  from  a 
nebula  whose  constitution  and  mode  of  evolution  differed  from  that 
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assumed  by  Laplace.     The  leading  hypotheses  of  the  earth's  origin 
fall  into  three  groups: 

I.  The  gaseous  hypotheses^  in  which  the  parent  nebula  is  assumed 
to  have  been  formed  of  gas  collected  into  a  spheroid  by  gravity,  and 
to  have  been  evolved  into  the  present  solar  system  by  loss  of  heat, 
and  the  separation  of  the  outer  parts  into  planets.  The  type  of  the 
class  is  the  Laplacian  hypothesis.  j 

2.  The  meteoritic  hypotheses y  in  which  the  parent  nebula  is 
assumed  to  have  been  a  swarm  of  meteorites,  the  members  of  whidi 
moved  in  diverse  directions.  Frequent  collisions  gave  rise  to  heat, 
light,  and  vaporization.  The  swarm  of  meteorites  is  thought  to 
have  behaved  essentially  as  a  coarse  gas,  and  the  evolution  of  the 
system  to  have  been  dynamically  like  the  preceding. 

3.  The  planetesimal  hypothesis,  in  which  the  original  constitu- 
ents of  the  nebula  are  assumed  to  have  been  small  bodies,  molecules 
or  aggregates,  moving  in  orbits  about  a  common  center  and  form- 
ing a  disk-like  system.  The  evolution  consisted  in  the  gathering  of 
these  small  bodies  {planetesimal s)  into  planets  and  satellites.  Dy- 
namically, this  hypothesis  diflers  more  from  the  other  two  than 
they  do  from  each  other. 

I.  The  Laplacian  hjrpothesis.  During  the  last  century  the 
Laplacian  hypothesis  was  generally  accepted,  and  geological  theories 
as  to  the  early  states  of  the  earth,  and  as  to  many  later  events  in  its 
history,  were  built  upon  it.  The  hypothesis  is  so  well  known  that 
a  few  sentences  will  recall  its  essential  features.  It  holds  that  the 
sun,  the  planets,  and  the  satellites  were  once  parts  of  a  glowing, 
rotating,  spheroidal,  gaseous  nebula,  which  was  expanded  enough 
to  occupy  the  whole  space  of  the  solar  system.  The  nebula  was 
assumed  to  have  cooled  by  radiation  of  heat,  and  in  cooling  to 
have  shrunk.  The  shrinkage  accelerated  the  rate  of  rotation,  and 
this  increased  the  equatorial  bulge  which  rotation  developed.  The 
progressive  increase  of  cooling,  rotation,  and  bulging  finally  led 
to  the  separation  of  an  equatorial  ring.  As  this  ring  cooled  and 
contracted,  it  was  disrupted  and  its  substance  gathered  into  a 
planet  whose  orbit  lay  in  the  plane  the  ring  had  occupied.  A  series 
of  rings,  separated  in  this  way,  gave  rise  to  the  several  planets  in 
turn,  while  the  central  mass  formed  the  sun.  The  orbit  of  any  planet 
bounds  approximately  the  space  assigned  to  the  nebula  at  the  birth 
of  that  planet.  At  the  time  of  origin,  the  several  planets  were 
thought  to  be  hot,  gaseous,  and  ioVaIyyv^.    CooVyxv^  aad  shrinkage 
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increased  the  rate  of  their  rotation,  and  this  caused  equatorial 
bulging,  till  some  of  them,  following  the  example  of  their  parent 
body,  shed  rings  which  became  satellites. 

In  support  of  this  theory  many  harmonies  in  the  motions  of  the 
members  of  the  solar  system  were  cited,  and  in  the  early  days  of 
the  hypothesis,  existing  nebulae  were  thought  to  give  it  support, 
for  among  them,  as  then  knowtiy  there  seemed  to  be  nebulous  aggre- 
gations in  various  stages  of  development,  from  diffuse  nebulous 
masses  to  forms  almost  as  concentrated  as  suns;  but  the  best  photo- 
graphs now  taken  fail  to  show  that  any  follow  the  lines  of  this 
hypothesis.  Grave  diflBculties  arise  from  the  dynamics  of  the 
theory,  but  without  some  knowledge  of  celestial  mechanics,  it  is 
not  possible  to  appreciate  the  full  force  of  the  arguments  against 
it.     Some  of  them  may  be  stated  briefly. 

1.  In  the  evolution  of  a  gaseous  nebula,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  rings  would  be  formed,  for  the  molecules  of  gas  would  separate 
from  the  parent  nebula  one  by  one. 

2.  Even  if  rings  were  formed,  there  are  grave  difficulties  in 
their  development  into  spheroids  as  set  forth  by  this  hypothesis. 

3.  In  the  intensely  hot  condition  of  the  assumed  ring  which 
was  to  form  the  earth  and  moon,  its  gravity  could  hardly  have  held 
its  gases  together.  Even  now  the  earth  does  not  appear  to  hold 
permanently  very  light  gases,  though  it  holds  the  heavier  ones. 

4.  It  is  probable  that  the  material  of  a  ring,  such  as  the  supposed 
earth-moon  ring,  would  have  cooled  to  solid  particles  long  before 
it  could  collect  into  a  spheroid.  In  this  case  no  secondary  ring  to 
form  a  moon  would  be  developed. 

5.  The  inner  satellite  of  Mars  (Photos)  revolves  about  that  planet 
thred'  times  while  the  planet  rotates  once.  According  to  theory, 
these  motions  must  have  corresponded  at  the  time  of  separation, 
and  since  that  time  the  planet  should  have  increased  its  rotation 
by  cooling.  Its  period  of  rotation  should  therefore  be  shorter  than 
the  period  of  the  satellite's  revolution.  Explanations  have  been 
suggested  for  this  difficulty,  but  they  do  not  meet  the  case.  The 
small  bodies  that  make  up  the  inner  edge  of  the  inner  ring  of  Saturn 
also  revolve  in  about  half  the  time  that  planet  rotates. 

6.  If  the  solar  system  were  converted  into  a  gaseous  spheroid, 
with  its  matter  distributed  according  to  the  laws  of  gases,  and 
expanded  to  Neptune's  orbit,  and  if  this  nebula  had  the  tots' 
momentum-  (technically,   the  mometU  of  momentum^  ol  XJcva  ^ 
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system,  it  would  not  have  acquired  a  rate  of  rotation  rapid 
to  detach  matter  from  its  equator  until  it  had  contracted  weS 
the  orbit  of  the  innermost  planet, 

7.  If  the  nebula  were  a  spheroid  of  gas  whose  density 
the  law  of  gases,  and  if  it  had  a  rotation  rapid  enough  to  shed 
from  its  equator  as  the  theory  supposes,  its  moment  of  moi 
would  need  to  have  been  very  much  greater  than  the  systenr, 
possesses.     This  is  at  variance  with  the  established  law  that/ 
moment  of  momentum  of  such  a  system  must  remain 
To  separate  Neptune,  the  moment  of  momentum  would  need 
have  l3een  200  times  what  it  is;  to  separate  Jupiter,  140  times} 
separate  the  earth,  1,800  times.     These  are  enormous 
and  they  are  not  consistent  with  one  another. 

8.  Comparing  the  masses  of  the  planets  with  the  moi 
of  momenta  they  carried  off  from  the  parent  nebula,  strange 
crepancies  appear.  The  matter  in  the  ring  supposed  to  have  formed 
Jupiter  and  his  moons  had  a  mass  less  than  Viooo  that  of  the 
nebula  at  the  time  of  separation;  but  Jupiter  and  his  moons  have 
about  95  per  cent  of  the  total  moment  of  momentum  which  the 
nebula  then  had.  The  Laplacian  hypothesis  asks  us  to  believe  that 
an  equatorial  ring,  having  a  mass  less  than  Viooo  that  of  the  parent 
body,  carried  off  95  per  cent  of  the  total  moment  of  momentum 
when  it  separated.  The  supposed  separation  of  other  rings  involves 
similar  incredible  ratios. 

9.  Under  the  Laplacian  hypothesis,  the  satellites  should  all 
revolve  about  their  planets  in  the  direction  in  which  the  planets 
rotate  on  their  axes;  but  the  sixth  satellite  of  Jupiter  and  the  ninth 
satellite  of  Saturn  revolve  in  the  opposite  direction. 

10.  Our  knowledge  of  nebulae  has  been  extended  greatly  in 
recent  years,  but  nebulae  with  such  rings  as  the  Laplacian  hyp)othe- 
sis  calls  for  have  not  been  found. 

The  force  of  these  objections  appears  to  be  such  as  to  make  the 
hypothesis  untenable. 

2.  The  meteoritic  hypotheses.  It  was  long  ago  noted  that 
shooting  stars  enter  the  upper  atmosphere  in  great  numbers,  and 
that  occasional  fragments  of  stony  and  metallic  matter  fall  to  the 
earth.  Out  of  this  grew  the  notion  that  the  earth  may  have  been 
built  up  in  this  way,  save  that  the  process  was  more  rapid  in  the 
early  days  of  the  earth's  history.  This  notion,  however  simple 
and  natural,  may  be  dismissed  \v\t\vou\.  ?»erv.o\3L?»  cQkTvs\det^.tion^  for 
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e  compression  of  such  a  rock  as  granite  may  be  to  crusli  it.  It 
becomes  granular  or  fragmental,  and  is  really  a  peculiar  species 
istic  rock  {auloclastic).  By  further  compression,  the  fragmented 
Tial  may.be  pressed  into  layers  or  [eaves,  much  as  in  the  develop- 
;  of  slaty  cJeavage;  but  as  a  result  of  the  nature  of  the  material, 
:ieavage  is  less  perfect.  These  changes  may  be  attended  by 
:  or  less  shearing  of  the  material  upon  itself.  The  result  is  a 
\td  or  schistose  structure  (Fig.  4),  the  most  distinctive  feature  of 
ly  metamorphic  rock.  A  foliated  structure  may  be  developed 
in  the  most  massive  rocks.  Thus  granite  may  be  transformed 
pteiss  —  which  is  like  a  granite  in  composition,  but  has  a 
ted  structure,  and  basalt  may  be  converted  into  sckisl,  a  common 
.  for  foliated  crystalline  rocks. 

lie  kind  of  schist  produced  by  metamorphism  depends  on  the 
titution  of  the  rock  metamorphosed.  Basic  rocks  give  rise  to 
:  schists,  and  acidic  rocks  to  addic  schists.    It  is  ob^ovta  v^X, 
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itTtllnury  sltiilrs  tjiiinol  iKi-iime  basic  schists,  because  in  the  pn»dut- 
linH  ni  iltr  muits  (mm  which  shales  are  made,  the  bases  K«t 
niiMly  rfnu>\»Hl:  luu  .«hales  which  are  highly  calcareous  and  nu^ce- 
jAaw  was  !*«'  «'hjii):t<il  Ui!<ii.*  $chist£i  (say  luviihlfiiJf  sikisJs)  by  mtti- 
iiitt|)ihi!<iu.     Sth^K  arc  wninu^nly  named  for  the  abundant  ckav- 
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VARIOUS   CLASSIFICATIONS   AND  NOMENCLATURES 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  processes  of  rock-making  it 
'Will  be  understood  that  the  varieties  of  rocks  are  many,  and  that 
they  may  be  defined,  named,  and  classified  on  many  different  bases; 
for  example: 

(i)  It  the  mode  of  origin  is  chiefly  in  mind,  rocks  may  be  classed 
as  igneous  (lavas,  tuffs,  etc.);  nteiamorphic  (schists,  gneisses,  an- 
thracite, etc.);  and  sedimentary.  The  last  includes  (a)  aqueous 
(water-laid  sediments,  travertine,  etc.);  (f>)  eolian  (wind-blown 
sand  and  dust) ;  (c)  glacial  (deposits  by  glaciers) ;  {d)  organic  (peat, 
coaly  etc.,  and  indirectly,  limestone,  infusorial  earth,  etc.). 

(2)  On  the  basis  of  textural  character^  rocks  are  designated  ve- 
sicular (pumice,  scoria,  etc.);  glassy  (obsidian);  porphyritic  (p.  248); 
granitic  or  phaneritic  (pp.  248  and  262) ;  compact,  porous,  earthy, 
arenaceous  (sandy),  schistose,  etc. 

(3)  K  chemical  composition  is  to  be  emphasized,  they  may  be 
classed  as  siliceous,  calcareous,  carbonaceous,  ferruginous,  etc.;  or, 
in  case  of  igneous  rocks,  as  acidic,  basic,  or  neutral. 

(4)  K  crystallinity  is  made  the  basis,  igneous  rocks  are  desig- 
nated phanerites  (crystals  distinct),  aphanites  (crystals  very  small), 
porphyries,  glasses,  etc. 

(5)  On  the  basis  of  mineral  composition,  rocks  are  quartzose, 
micaceous,  chloritic,  pyritiferous,  garnetiferous,  etc. 

(6)  Regarded  as  mineral  aggregates,  some  rocks  are  simple  and 
some  complex.  If  simple,  they  are  named  from  the  dominant 
minerals,  as  dolomite,  hornblendite,  etc. ;  if  complex,  they  take  spe- 
cial names,  as  syenite,  gabbro  (pp.  260,  262),  etc. 

(7)  On  the  basis  of  structure  of  the  mass,  rocks  are  classed  as 
massive,  stratified,  shaly,  laminated,  slaty,  foliated,  etc. 

(8)  When  physical  state  and  ge^iesis  are  considered,  they  are 
clastic,  fragmental,  or  detrital,  (conglomeratic,  brecciated  p.  263, 
arenaceous,  argillaceous  (clayey),  etc.);  or  pyroclastic  (tufaceous, 
agglomeratic,  p.  263),  etc. 

As  one  of  these  characteristics  is  most  important  in  a  given  rock 
or  in  a  given  study,  and  another  in  another,  no  one  classification  is 
satisfactory  in  all  cases. 
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the  different  directions  of  motion  and  the  various  velocities  of 
meteorites  are  such  as  to  forbid  the  belief  that  the  solar  system,  with 
its  symmetrical  discoidal  form  and  its  harmonious  motions,  could 
have  been  formed  in  this  way. 

A  more  logical  meteoritic  hypothesis  is  based  on  the  conception 
that  meteorites  may  be  aggregated  into  swarms  and  constitute 
nebulie.  This  hypothesis  is, 
therefore,  nebulo-meteoritic. 
Sir  George  Darwin  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  a  swarm 
of  meteorites  would  act  very 
much  like  a  gas,  and  that  the 
laws  of  gases  could  be  applied 
in  determining  its  mechanics. 
If  the  meteorites  of  such  a 
nebula  move  in  various  direc- 
tions, this  hypothesis,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  origin  of  the  earth, 
is  practically  identical  with  the 
gaseous  hypothesis;  and  as 
applied  to  the  solar  system,  it 
is  subject  to  the  criticisms  al- 
ready urged  against  that  hy- 
pothesis. The  term  meteoritic 
hypothesis  is  used  commonly 
in  the  above  sense.  It  was  ap- 
plied by  its  authors  (Lockyer 
and  Darwin)  chiefly  to  the 
earlier  and  more  scattered  con- 
ditions of  the  nebulK,  and  has 
not  been  applied  specifically  to 
the  formation  of  a  planet.  If, 
1  the  other  hand,  the  meteorites  were 


Fig.  1S8.  A  ^iral  nebula  in  Caiiea 
Venatici,  Messier  51.  The  exposure  was 
long  and  has  given  relative  exaggeration 
to  the  fainter  parts.  The  nucleus  is 
apparently  dense  and  relatively  massive; 
the  coilini;  is  pronounced  and  rather  sym- 
metrical in  the  inner  parts,  but  departs 
from  symmetry  in  the  outer  parts.  A 
notable  feature  is  the  comet -I  ike  streameia 
of  some  of  the  knots  and  denser  portions. 
If  these  are  true  streamers,  curved  by 
motion,  they  imply  an  active  rotation. 
and  strengthen  the  inference  drawn  from 
the  coiled  condition.  (Photo,  by  Rilchey, 
Verkea  Observatory.) 


assembled  as  to  have  con- 
centric orbits  and  form  a  disk-like  system,  the  system,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  falls  into  class  3. 

3.  The  planetesinutl  hypothesis.  When  the  shortcomings  of 
the  Laplacian  hypothesis  were  seen  to  be  so  serious  that  there  was 
no  apparent  way  of  escape  from  them,  an  alternative  better  in  accord 
with  the  facts  was  sought. 

It  has  been  shown  by  photography  thai  XViete  ate  a  to.-A'vANi.ifc' 
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nebulx, —  at  least  ten  times  as  many  as  were  known  a  few  yean 
ago, —  and  that  in  this  multitude  there  is  one  dominant  form,  the 
^iral  nebula  (Fig.  288).  The  spiral  nebula  has  a  central  nucleus, 
from  which  two  arms  or  sets  of  arms  project  on  opposite  sides,  aad 
curve  spirally  outward.  The  arms  of  some  nebulse  branch^afid^are 
much  interrupted  and  knotted,  and  between  them  there  is  much 
scattered  hazy  matter.  The  prevalence  of  this  form  of  nebula 
Implies  that  it  is  due  to  some  process  which  has  been  common.  The 
numerous  nebulous  knots  on  the  arms,  and  in  some  cases  more  or  [ess 
outside  them,  are  ^gnificant  features.  Clearly  the  matter  of  the 
nebula  is  very  unequally  distributed,  and  does  not  conform  to  the 
laws  of  gaseous  distribution. 

Recent  advances  in  spectroscopy  throw  much  light  on  the  am- 
stitutioD  of  nebuhe.  As  inferred  from  their  forms,  the  spiral 
nebulae  seem  to  be  cora[M>sed 
of  solid  or  liquid  particles, 
though  gases  may  be  present 
particularly  in  their  nuclei  and 
knots.  These  tiny  bodies  are 
believed  to  revolve  about  the 
center  of  gravity  o£  the  nebula, 
like  little  planets  (planetea- 
mals),  but  this  has  not  yet  been 
proved.  The  planetesimal  hy- 
pothesis is  based  on  a  spiral 
nebula  of  this  supposed  organi- 
zation.' 

The  planetesimal  hypothe- 
sis starts  with  a  spiral  nebula 
consisting  of  the  following  ele- 
ments: (i)  The  main  knots  to 
serve  as  nuclei  for  the  planets, 
{2)  smail  scattered  knots  as  the 
nuclei  of  asteroids,  (3}  other 
to  the  large  ones  and  controlled  by  them,  as  the 


Fig.  189.  A  typical  spiral  nebuk  in 
Piscium.  Mossier  74.  with  very  symmetri- 
cal arm.s,  pronounced  nucleus  and  knots, 
and  a  rtlaiivcly  limitirf  amount  of  nebu- 
lous ha/j?.  (I'htilD.  from  Lick  Observa- 
tory-) 

small  knuts 

nuclei  of  satellites,  and  (4)  scattered  matter  or  nebulous  haze  to 

be  gathered  into  these  nuclei  to  give  them  their  mature  sizes,  and 

(s)  the  great  central  mass  of  the  nebula,  forming  the  nucleus  of 

'  The  manner  in  which  it  may  have  arisen  is  discussed  in  the  authon'  Uuger 

on  Geology,  Vol.  H. 
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the  sun.  The  gathering  of  the  scattered  planetesimals  into  the 
knots  to  form  the  planets,  planetoids,  and  satellites  is  assigned  to 
the  coming  together  of  these  bodies  as  they  pursued  their  slightly 
different  orbits,  not  as  the  result  of  falling  directly  together  under 
tiie  control  of  gravity. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  planetesimals  had  rather  highly  elliptical 
orbits  arranged  in  disk-like  form.  Such  orbits  would  be  favorable  for 
the  meeting  and  imion  of  the  bodies  following  them.  It  can  be  shown 
mathematically  that  under  such  conditions  the  addition  of  planet- 
esimals to  the  nuclei  would  give  them  more  and  more  circular  orbits 
as  the  nuclei  grew,  and  it  is  significant  that  most  of  the  planetoids 
(asteroids),  which  presumably  have  grown  little,  have  the  most 
eccentric  orbits,  that  Mercury  and  Mars,  the  smallest  of  the  planets, 
have  more  eccentric  orbits  than  the  others,  while  the  orbits  of  the 
l«gCT  planets  approach  circularity  more  closely.  The  photographs 
01  Bpral  nebulae  show  large  knots  with  small  ones  near  them,  which 
appear  quite  capable  of  evolution  into  planets  and  satellites.  They 
also  show  small  scattered  knots  susceptible  of  forming  planetoids 
(asteroids).  The  earth-moon  system  is  assumed  to  have  been 
derived  from  companion  nuclei  of  very  unequal  sizes. 

The  knots  might  have  had  a  rotary  motion  at  the  outset,  arising 
from  inequalities  of  projection  at  the  time  of  their  formation;  but  in 
part,  the  rotations  of  the  planets  are  assigned  to  the  impacts  of  the 
planetesimals  as  they  joined  the  nuclei  to  form  the  planets.  There 
would  be  no  fixed  relation  between  the  time  of  rotation  of  a  planet 
and  the  time  of  revolution  of  its  satellites;  the  period  of  the  latter 
niight  be  longer  or  shorter  than  that  of  the  former.  Even  if  the  revolu- 
tion-period of  a  sateUite-nucleus  was  originally  the  same  as  the  rota- 
^on-period  of  the  planetary-nucleus,  the  growth  of  the  planet  might 
draw  the  satellite  nearer  to  itself  and  shorten  the  time  of  its  revo- 
lution. Thus  the  difficulty  of  Phobos  and  of  the  innermost  part  of 
the  ring  of  Saturn  is  obviated.  The  mode  of  accretion  assigned 
'*^ght  give  rise  to  forward  rotation  or  to  retrograde  rotation  of  the 
pUnets  and  satellites;  the  forward  rotation  should  be  the  rule  and 
retrograde  rotation  the  exception,  as  is  the  case.  In  a  spiral  nebula 
formed  in  the  way  assigned,  the  outer  parts  of  the  arms  should  be 
composed  of  Ughter  materials  than  the  inner  parts,  and  since  the 
P'anets  were  formed  from  these  arms,  the  inner  ones  should  have 
*^her  specific  gravities  than  the  outer  ones,  as  is  the  fact.  Other 
peculiarities  of  the  solar  system  seem  to  find  a  fitting  ^TL^^VaAvaAioxv 
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fig.  iqo.  Theoretical  restoration  of  the  parpnt  nebula  of  the  solar  sysien. 
The  nuclei  of  the  several  planets  may  lie  identified  liy  their  distances  from  lit 
center.    The  dimensions  of  the  inner  parts  are  made  disproportionately  Urge. 

in  the  planetcsimal  hypothesis,  but  most  of  these  must  be  passed 
without  mention  here. 

The  assumt-d  meetings  and  unions  of  planetesimals  and  nuclei  at 
the  crossings  of  their  orbits  imply  a  relatively  slow  evolution  of  the 
nebula  into  the  solar  system.  The  planetesimai  hypothesis  therefore 
implies  a  slow  growth  of  the  earth.  With  such  a  mode  of  growth, 
the  stages  of  the  earth's  early  history  depart  widely  from  those 
postulated  by  the  Laplacian  and  the  meteorltic  hypotheses. 


CHAPTER    XII 

STAGES  OF  THE  EARTH'S  HISTORY  PRIOR  TO 

THE  KNOWN  ERAS 

The  conception  of  the  history  of  the  earth  prior  to  the  eariiest 
age  which  can  be  read  from  the  strata  must  depend  upon  the  view 
bich  is  entertained  as  to  its  origin.  The  course  of  its  early  history 
cording  to  each  hypothesis  of  its  origin,  will  be  sketched  sepa- 
tely.  Though  these  sketches  are  necessarily  hypothetical,  their 
udy  is  important,  for  the  great  features  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
rth-shaping  processes  were  inherited  from  these  early  stages. 

I.  STAGES  UNDER  THE  LAPLACIAN  HYPOTHESIS 

The  hjrpothetical  stages  of  the  earth's  early  history,  according 
the  Laplacian  view  have  been  stated  as  follows,^  and  they  must 

,ve  been  essentially  the  same  for  any  view  of  primitive  conditions 

at  involves  a  molten  gJobe. 

.  "The  Astral  aeon,  or  that  of  the  fluid  globe  having  a  heavy  vajx)rous  envelope 
containing  the  future  water  of  the  globe  or  its  dissociated  elements,  and  other 
heavy  va|x>rs  or  gases. 

.  The  Azoic  aeon.    Without  life. 

1.  The  Lithlc  Era:  Commencing  with  the  earth  a  solid  gU>be,  or  at  least 
sold  at  the  surface;  the  temperature  at  the  beginning  above  2,500°  F.;  the 
atmosphere  still  containing  all  the  water  of  the  globe  (estimated  at  200  atmos- 
pheres) ,  all  the  carbonic  acid  now  in  limestone  and  that  corresponding  to  the 
carbon  now  in  carbonaceous  and  organic  substances  (probably  50  atmos- 
pheres), all  the  oxygen  since  shut  up  in  the  rocks  by  oxidation,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  atmosphere  and  of  organic  tissues.  The  time  when  lateral  pressure  for 
crustal  disturbance  and  orographic  work  was  begun;  when  "statical  meta- 
morphism,"  or  that  dependent  on  heat  of  a  statical  source  —  the  earth's 
mass  and  the  vapors  about  it, —  began. 

2.  The  Oceanic  Era:  Commencing  with  the  waters  condensed  into  an  ocean 
over  the  earth,  or  in  an  oceanic  depression,  with  finally  some  emerging  Lands, 
the  temperature  perhaps  about  500"  F.,  if  the  atmospheric  pressure  was  still 
50  atmospheres.  The  first  of  tides  and  the  beginning  of  the  retardation  of 
the  earth's  rotation.  Oceanic  waves  and  currents  and  embryo  rivers  begin 
work  about  the  emerged  and  emerging  lands;  the  large  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  and  oxygen  in  the  air  and  water  a  source  of  rock-destruction;  before  the 

^  Dana,  Manual  of  Geology. 
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close  of  the  era,  the  formation  of  limestones  and  iron-carbonate  by  chemical 
methods,  removing  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  and  so  commencing  its  purifi- 
cation; the  accumulation  of  sediments  without  immediate  cr3rstaUizatioQ  or 
metamorphism,  and  thereby  the  beginning  of  the  earth's  supercrusi.  \ 

III.  The  Arcfucozoic  «on.    Life  in  its  lowest  forms  in  existence. 

1.  The  Era  of  the  First  Plants:  Algae,  and  later  of  aquatic  Fungi  (Bacteria), 
commencing  with  the  mean  temperature  of  the  ocean  at  possibly  150**  F., 
since  plants  now  live  in  waters  up  to  and  even  above  180®  F.  Limestones 
formed  from  vegetable  secretions,  and  silica  deposits  from  silica  secretioDs; 
iron-carbonate,  and  perhaps  iron-oxides  formed  through  the  aid  of  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere  and  water;  large  sedimentary  accumulation,  where 
conditions  favored,  thickening  the  supercrust. 

2.  The  Era  of  the  First  minimal  Life:  Mean  temperature  at  the  beginning 
probably  about  115°  F.,  and  at  the  end  90**  F.,  or  lower;  limestones  and  alia 
deposits  formed  from  animal  secretions;  deposits  of  iron-carbonate  and  iron- 
oxides  continued;  large  sedimentary  accumulations.*' 

Difficulties 

Quite  apart  from  the  objections  to  the  Laplacian  hypothesis, 
stated  in  the  last  chapter,  two  serious  questions  exist  relative  to  the 
stages  sketched  above.  The  one  grows  out  of  the  failure  to  find 
any  great  formation  beneath  all  others  having  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristics of  an  original  crust;  and  the  other  from  doubt  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  prodigious  atmosphere  postulated. 

Relative  to  an  original  crust.    The  theory  of  a  molten  earth 
carries  the  presumption  that  the  liquid  substance  of  the  earth  was 
arranged  so  that  the  heaviest  matter  was  at  the  center  and  the 
lightest  on  the  outside.     As  the  granitoids  are  the  lightest  of  the 
large  classes  of  igneous  rocks,  the  granite-like  magmas  should  have 
formed  the  outer  zone  of  the  molten  earth.     The  solid  crust  should 
have  been  light  (for  rock)  and  homogeneous,  and  it  should  have 
formed  a  stratum  over  the  whole  earth.     Except  at  the  very  surface, 
it  should  have  been  completely  crystallized,  for  the  cooling  must 
have  been  very  slow,  a  condition  favorable  for  the  growth  of  crystals. 
No  very  large  amount  of  f ragmen tal  volcanic  material  can  be  as- 
sumed to  have  covered  the  original  crust  if  the  atmosphere  contained 
all  the  water  of  the  future  hydrosphere,  for  that  would  allow  no 
steam  in  the  molten  globe  to  produce  abundant  volcanic  fragments. 
Pyroclastic  material  of  later  times  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  havC' 
concealed  the  original  crust  permanently,  for  many  thousands  ol 
feet  of  rock  have  been  eroded  from  the  surface  of  the  oldest  known 
areas.     It  is  equally  improbable  that  the  original  crust  has  been 
concealed  everywhere  beneath  sediments  derived  from  itself. 
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Until  recently,  the  great  granitoid  areas  of  the  Archean  system 
(the  oldest  known  rocks)  were  thought  to  possess  these  obvious 
characteristics  of  an  original  crust;  but  it  has  been  found  that  most 
of  them  were  intruded  into  rocks  which  had  previously  been  formed 
on  an  older  surface  by  (i)  lava  outflows,  (2)  volcanic  explosions,  and 
(3)  sedimentation.  This  reduces  to  an  imknown,  and  apparently 
to  a  vanishing  quantity  the  rocks  that  can  be  referred  plausibly 
to  a  supposed  original  crust.  If  further  investigation  shall  finally 
exclude  all  accessible  rocks  from  an  original  crust,  the  molten  theory 
will  have  lost  its  observational  support. 

Relative  to  the  primitive  atmosphere.  Under  the  Laplacian 
hypothesis,  the  primitive  atmosphere  has  been  held  to  have  been 
vast,  hot,  and  heavy,  and  to  have  contained  (i)  all  the  water  of  the 
globe,  (2)  all  the  carbon  dioxide  now  in  carbonated  rocks,  (3)  that 
portion  of  the  oxygen  which  has  been  added  to  the  rocks  by  oxida- 
tion, as  well  as  (4)  that  portion  of  all  these  constituents  which  is 
now  found  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  organic  tissues.  The  assump- 
tion back  of  this  seems  to  be  that  heat  always  promotes  the  expulsion 
of  gases  from  rock;  if  so,  the  exclusion  of  the  gases  from  the  rock  should 
have  been  most  complete  in  the  white-hot  primitive  globe.  The 
conception  that  the  rocks  after  cooling  re-absorb  the  atmospheric 
gases  is  expressed  in  the  view,  once  prevalent,  that  the  former 
atmosphere  and  hydrosphere  of  the  moon  have  been  absorbed  into 
it,  and  in  the  familiar  prophecies  of  a  similar  doom  for  the  atmo- 
sphere and  hydrosphere  of  the  earth. 

A  dverse  evideftce.  So  great  an  atmosphere  with  so  much  carbon 
dioxide  and  water-vapor  should  have  given  the  earth  a  warm  and 
equable  climate.  Such  climates  indeed  seem  to  have  prevailed  at 
certain  times  during  the  earlier  parts  of  the  earth's  history,  as 
during  the  later;  but  the  studies  of  the  past  two  decades  have  shown 
that  there  was  extensive  glaciation  on  the  very  borders  of  the  tropics, 
as  early  as  the  close  of  the  Paleozoic,  and  that  there  was  glaciation  in 
northwestern  Europe,  in  China  in  Lat.  31°,  in  Australia,  and  perhaps 
in  South  Africa,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Paleozoic.  It  is  even 
claimed  that  there  was  glaciation  in  the  early  part  of  the  Proterozoic 
long  before  the  Paleozoic,  and  this  claim  seems  likely  to  be  made 
good.  There  seem  to  have  been,  even  in  very  early  times,  much  the 
same  alternations  of  uniform  with  diversified  climates  that  have 
marked  later  eras.  The  air-breathing  animals  of  early  ages,  and  the 
devices  that  protected  the  leaves  of  plants  against  too  intense  sun- 
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light  and  too  rapid  evaporation,  seem  irreconcilable  with  a  vail 
cloudy  atmosphere  overcharged  with  carbon  dioxide  and  wate^ 
vapor.  The  hypothesis  of  an  enormous  original  atmosphere,  suff€^ 
ing  gradual  depletion,  finds,  therefore,  scant  support  in  a  critical 
study  of  either  the  biological  or  the  physical  history  of  the  earth. 

Modifications  of  the  Laplacian  hypothesis  (known  commonly 
as  the  Nebular  hypothesis)  have  been  suggested,^  with  a  view  to 
obviating  the  objections  to  the  current  form  of  the  hypothesis  as 
applied  to  the  earth.  But  the  suggested  changes  do  not  seem  very 
satisfactory,  and  there  is  reason  for  thinking  that  all  hypotheses 
of  the  earth's  origin  involving  a  molten  condition  of  the  globe,  wfll 
soon  be  abandoned  by  geologists. 

\       II.    STAGES   OF   GROWTH   UNDER   THE   PLANETESIMAL   HYPOTHESIS 

It  is  possible  to  suppose  that  the  earth  grew  up  by  accessions 
in  some  other  mode  than  that  of  planetesimal  evolution,  but  the 
latter  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  following  sketch : 

1.  Nuclear  stage.  A  knot  of  the  nebula  was  the  nucleus  of 
earth  growth.  The  knot  may  have  been  gaseous,  or  planetesimal, 
or  both.  It  caught  planetesimals  from  the  nebular  haze  as  it 
crossed  their  paths,  and  thus  grew  in  mass  while  it  was  being  con- 
densed into  the  beginning  of  the  earth-body.  This  stage  lasted 
until  the  knot  was  condensed  into  a  solid  mass.  This  mass  then 
served  as  the  nucleus  for  further  growth  by  captured  plane- 
tesimals. 

2.  Initial  atmospheric  stage.  There  may  possibly  have  been  an 
early  sta^e  when  the  mass  of  the  earth  was  too  small  to  hold  perma- 
nently the  lighter  free  molecules  such  as  form  our  present  atmos- 
phere. In  this  case  the  nucleus  must  have  been  made  up  mainly  of 
heavy  molecules  such  as  form  the  stony  and  metallic  parts  of  the 
earth ;  but  such  a  stage  is  not  probable.  If  the  mass  of  the  nucleus 
were  one- tenth  of  that  of  the  present  earth,  it  would  hold  some 
atmosphere,  but  it  would  be  thin  and  composed  mainly  of  the 
heavier  gases.  This  early  thin  atmosphere  grew  as  the  earth  grew, 
by  caj)turing  molecules  from  the  nebulous  mass.  The  stony  and 
metallic  ])lanetesimals  also  contained  atmospheric  material  in 
combination  or  occluded,-  and  some  of  this,  set  free  when  the 
planetesimals  were  heated  by  plunging  into  the  air  or  when  they 

*  Vol.  IT  of  the  author's  three- volume  (ieolo^y. 

*  The  Gases  in  Rocks,  R.  T.  Chamberlin,  Carnegie  Institution,  1908. 
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juck  the  earth,  added  to  the  atmosphere.  Thus  the  atmosphere 
rew  as  the  earth-body  itself  grew.  Volcanoes,  when  they  came 
ito  action,  also  added  to  the  atmosphere,  for  they  discharge  much 
;as.  This  picture  of  the  early  atmosphere  is  very  different  from  the 
fast  hot  vaporous  atmosphere  of  the  supposed  molten  earth. 

3.  Initial  volcanic  stage.  As  the  earth  grew  and  its  gravity 
ncreased,  its  interior  became  more  and  more  compressed  and 
ierefore  more  and  more  heated.  Radio-active  matter  was  no 
loubt  gathered  in  with  the  other  matter,  and  this  developed  heat, 
ffhen  the  heat  from  these  two  sources  became  sufficient  to  liquefy 
the  most  fusible  portions  of  the  earth  matter  in  particular  spots, 
the  fluid  parts  began  to  work  their  way  toward  the  surface  by  fluxing. 
Other  fusible  matter  was  picked  up  on  the  way,  and  the  radio-active 
matter  in  particular  joined  the  rising  threads  of  lava.  When  this 
rising  lava  reached  the  surface,  volcanic  action  was  inaugurated. 
According  to  this  view,  volcanoes  do  not  originate  from  a  **  molten 
interior,"  or  from  ** reservoirs"  of  molten  matter  left  over  from  a 
general  molten  state,  but  the  lava  is  generated  from  time  to  time 
by  the  continued  action  of  radio-active  substances,  conjoined  with 
the  effects  of  compression  and  molecular  rearrangement  within  the 
earth.  The  heat  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  thus  carried  outward 
about  as  fast  as  it  liquefies  the  more  fusible  parts  within  its  reach. 
Thus  the  interior  of  the  earth  only  reaches  the  temperature  neces- 
vay  to  melt  the  more  fusible  parts,  leaving  the  earth  as  a  whole  solid 
all  the  time. 

4.  Initial  hydrospheric  stage.  Water  in  the  form  of  vapor  is 
light  and  active,  and  probably  was  not  the  first  gas  to  be  held  by 
the  growing  earth;  but  when  the  earth  became  large  enough,  water- 
vapor  was  held  in  the  atmosphere,  and  when  at  length  saturation 
^as  reached,  it  condensed  into  water  and  initiated  the  hydrosphere. 
The  source  of-  water,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  was  the  same 
as  that  of  atmospheric  gases. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  hypothesis  gives  a  simple  explanation 
^  ocean  basins  and  continental  protuberances.  Because  of  unequal 
growth,  the  surface  of  the  earth  may  never  have  been  perfectly 
^hertidal,  se  that  when  water  began  to  accumulate  on  its  surface, 
It  gathered  in  depressions.  The  planetesimal  material  which  af  ter- 
^^ds  fell  into  the  water  was  protected  from  weathering,  while  that 
^hich  fell  on  the  higher  land  was  exposed  to  w^eathering,  with  its 
attendant  lessening  of  specific  gravity.    Thus  the  depressed  areas 
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tended  toward  higher  specific  gravities,  and  hence  toward  sd 
further  depression  when  deforming  stresses  were  brought  to  beai 
on  them,  while  the  elevated  areas  tended  to  grow  relatively  lighter, 
and  to  suffer  relative  elevation,  under  the  stress  of  deformati^ 
movements.  Thus  the  differentiation  of  the  oceanic  basins  fn»i 
the  continental  masses  began  as  soon  as  the  hydrosphere  began,  thai 
is,  long  before  the  earth  reached  its  present  size,  and  has  continaed 
to  the  present  time. 

5.  Initial  life  stage.  Suitable  conditions  for  life  seem  to  have 
existed  after  an  atmosphere  and  hydrosphere  had  developed  to  the 
proper  extent,  but  it  seems  possible  that  life  began  long  before  the 
earth  was  full-grown.  Under  the  planetesimal  hypothesis,  therefore^ 
the  time  during  which  life  may  have  existed  on  the  earth  is  very 
much  longer  than  the  time  assumed  under  the  older  hypotheses. 

6.  Climax  of  volcanic  action.  While  volcanic  action  may  have 
begun  early,  it  probably  had  to  await  (i)  sufficient  growth  to  give 
the  requisite  internal  heat  by  compression,  and  (2)  sufficient  time 
for  the  heat  so  developed  to  creep  out  to  zones  of  less  pressure, 
where  it  would  suffice  to  liquefy  the  more  fusible  (soluble)  parts  of 
the  rock.  Vulcanism  was  probably  hastened  by  radio-activity. 
Once  begun,  it  is  believed  to  have  increased  in  importance,  reaching 
its  climax  some  time  after  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  earth  had 
ceased. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  climax  of  vulcanism  was  attended  by 
deformations  of  exceptional  intensity.  The  transfer  of  so  much 
material  from  below  to  the  surface  required  readjustment  within, 
and  the  intrusion  of  the  enormous  granitic  batholiths,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  early  formations,  was  in  itself  a  cause  of  deformation. 
Diastrophism  probably  had  its  climax  with  the  climax  of  vulcanism, 
and  both  came,  by  hypothesis,  about  the  time  of  the  opening  chapter 
of  the  w^U-recorded  history  of  the  earth.  The  formations  of  the 
period  when  volcanic  action  was  at  its  height,  including  some  con- 
temporaneous sedimentary  deposits,  are  regarded  as  constituting 
the  oldest  accessible  rocks  of  the  earth  (the  Archean),  though  prob- 
ably only  the  later  part  of  the  great  volcanic  series  is  represented  by 
the  known  Archean.  It  is  for  each  student  to  judge  whether  the 
assigned  antecedents  lead  felicitously  or  otherwise  to  the  condi- 
tions ^vhich  the  oldest  known  rocks  reveal.  The  value  of  a  hypothe- 
sis, when  its  truth  cannot  be  demonstrated,  lies  mainly  in  its  work- 
ing qualities. 
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7.  GradatioiUd  stage.  To  complete  the  survey  of  stages,  it 
s  necessary,  to  note  that  after  the  growth  of  the  earth  had  nearly 
xased,  and  volcanic  action  had  passed  its  climax,  the  surface  was 
BO  longer  subject  to  imiversal  burial,  but  was  exposed,  age  after  age, 
to  the  action  of  air  and  water.  The  material  removed  by  these 
igents  from  the  higher  parts  was  deposited  in  the  basins.  Through- 
out all  the  remaining  part  of  this  stage,  the  dominant  geologic 
processes  were  gradational.  Vulcanism  and  diastrophism  continued 
to  be  important,  but  not  dominant.  This  stage  embraces  the  Pro- 
terozoic  and  later  eras. 

These  stages  of  the  earth's  history  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 


III.  Fx)n  of  Dominant  Gradational 
Processes  (the  well  known 
eras) 

U.  Eon  of  Dominant  Extrusive 
Processes  (transitional  from 
the  hypothetical  to  earliest 
known  era) 


I.  Eon  of   Dominant  Formational 
Processes  (hypothetical) 


Cenozoic  Era 
Mesozoic  Era 
Paleozoic  Era 
Proterozoic  Era 

Archeozoic  Era 

b)  The  known  portion 
a)  The  buried  portion 

Initial  life  stage 

Initial  hydrospheric  stage 

Initial  volcanic  stage 

Initial  atmospheric  stage 

Nuclear  stage  (Early  nuclear  growth) 

Nebular  stage 


CHAPTER    XIII 
THE  ARCHEOZOIC  ERA 

Though  the  pruct-ding  sketches  of  the  early  stages  of  the  earth's 
history  are  but  hypothetical,  they  afford  a  helpful  introduction  td 
the  study  of  that  part  of  the  earth's  history  recorded  in  the  rocks. 
Figs.  291-293  represent  diagrammatic  radial  sections  which  illus- 
trate the  different  conceptions  of  the  constitution  of  the  earth. 
The  following  summary  should  make  the  figures  clear: 

1.  According  to  the  Laplacian  hypothesis,  there  should  be  pn- 
sedimentary  igneous  or  mfta- igneous  rock  everywhere  below  the 
prevailing  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  surface.  The  plane  of  demark- 
ation  between  these  two  sorts  of  rock  should,  as  a  rule,  be  distinct 

A  modiliralion  ut  the  Laplaiian' hjpDLhc^^it.  so  far  us  applied  to  earth,  p<6- 
tulalcs  that  much  gas  and  vapiir  wc-rc  iK-dudcd  in  the  molten  earth,  instead  of  bclnii 
all  in  the  atmosphere.  On  this  assumption,  il  is  coni-eivcd  that  there  might  hut 
been  a  period  of  great  vuU'jinism  aflcr  the  Formation  of  a  <^rust.  and  that  0* 
original  crust  was  covered  deeply  with  extruded  rocb  (Fig.  zgi).  If  this  wen  titc 
case,  the  original  crust  mi^ht  not  be  accessible.  On  the  mcteoritic  hjpothtsii  ol 
the  earth's  origin,  the  condiliua'i  would  have  been  much  as  on  the  planetisnul 
hypothesis  so  far  as  concerns  the  oldest  rock-s  accessible. 

2.  According  to  the  planetesimal  theory,  (1)  the  core  of  the 
earth  (Fig.  293)  is  made  up  of  planetesimal  matter.  After  aggrega- 
tion, this  matter  was  probably  rc-crystallized  under  the  influence 
of  the  heat  and  pressure  which  the  aggregation  involved,  the  result- 
ing rock  being  esnentially  igneous  in  its  nature.  Outside  the  cenirsl 
core  thure  shoulil  be  (3)  a  thick  zone  made  up  largely  of  planet- 
esimal miilter,  but  partly  of  igneous  rock  erupted  from  below,  iM 
partly  of  sedimentary  rocks  formed  at  the  surface  at  all  stages  of 
the  earth's  growth  alter  the  hydros])hcre  came  into  existenct. 
The  plani'tL'simal  matter  is  assumed  to  predominate  in  the  lower  umI 
major  part  of  this  zone.  Igneous  rock  is  assumed  to  have  a  som^ 
what  irregular  distribution  through  it,  while  sedimentary  roct 
increases  in  importance  above,  but  remains  throughout  a  subordinate 
constituent.  This  zone  records  the  growth  of  the  earth  from  th* 
beginning  of  volcanic  and  atmospheric  processes,  until  it  reached 
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Fig.  291 


Fig.  292 


Fig  293 


Fig.  291.  A  diagrammatic  sector  of  the  earth  illustrating  its  structure  accord- 
bg  to  the  Laplacian  hyi>othesis.  The  great  body  of  the  earth  is  made  up  of  the 
oi^inal  igneous  rock.  Sedimentary  rocks,  together  with  some  extrusive  rocks, 
pake  but  a  thin  coating,  represented  in  the  diagram  by  black,  outside  the  great 
igiieous  interior.  The  original  igneous  rock  is  represented  as  appearing  at  the  sur- 
utce  in  some  places  (iR).  This,  according  to  one  view,  might  represent  the  Archean 
Hid. 

Fig.  292.  Diagram  illustrating  the  composition  of  the  earth  on  the  modified 
fonn  of  the  Laplacian  hyi>othesis.  The  great  body  of  the  earth  is  the  original 
igneous  rock.  Outside  this  original  igneous  mass,  there  is  a  zone  (zone  2)  of  ex- 
tnisive  material,  with  perhaps  some  sedimentary  rock  intcrbedded.  The  material 
ol  this  zone  is  represented  as  coming  to  the  surface  at  some  points  (Ai)»  Outside 
Ihis  zone  there  is  a  third,  made  up  primarily  of  sedimentary,  but  subordinately ,  of 
tttrusive  rocks.  The  material  of  the  second  zone  might  constitute  the  Archean 
lock. 

Pig'  293.    Diagram  representing  the  structure  of  the  earth  according  to  the 

anetesimal  hvxx>thesis.    The  material  of  zones  i  and  2  is  indicated  in  the  diagram, 
le  3  of  this  figure  corregx>nd5  to  zone  2  of  Fig.  292 ,  and  zone  \  ol  \Hs  ^<sgvxx^  cortftr 
9oo£  to  the  outermost  zone  of  Figs.  2qi  and  292. 
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nearly  its  present  size.     The  central  core  and  this  thick  zone 
it  represent  the  Formative  Eon  {p.  313).     (3)  The  next 
lively  thin,  is  assumed  to  be  made  up  largely  of  extrusive  i) 
rocks,  with  subordinate  amounts  of  sediment,  and  matter 
from  space.    This  zone  represents  the  E.xtrusivc  Eon   (p. 
(4)  On  the  outside  lies  the  superficial  zone  in  which  sedimi 
rocks  predominate,  though  associated  with  not  a  little  rock 
ous  origin.    This  fails  to  cover  the  globe  completely. 

The  oldest  rocks.  The  deepest  excavations  yet  made  in 
earth  are  little  more  than  a  mile  deep.  Because  of  deformation 
erosion,  rocks  once  at  much  greater  depths  are  now  exposed; 
the  maximum  th  ickness  of  rocks  open  to  obscr\'ation  is  no  more 
a  few  miles.  Definite  knowledge  of  rock  formations  and  struci 
is  therefore  limited  to  some  such  thickness,  (i)  According 
gaseo-molten  hypothesis,  we  might  hope  to  reach  the  original  crust;' 
for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  original  crust  is  everj'vrhert 
covered  so  deeply  by  material  deri\-ed  from  it  as  to  be  inaccessiblt 
(2)  According  to  the  modified  form  of  this  hj-pothesis  (Fig.  293),  tie 
oldest  accessible  rock  should  be  in  the  zone  of  mingled  extruart 
and  sedimentary  rocks  between  the  original  crust  and  the  donu- 
nantly  sedimentary  formations  above.  (3)  On  the  planetesinul 
theory,  the  oldest  rocks  which  we  might  hope  to  reach  would  be 
those  referred  to  the  Extrusive  Eon  (p.  313,  zone  3,  Fig.  293),  during 
which  more  or  less  sedimentary  rock  was  mingled  with  the  volcanic 
On  this  hJ^)othcsis,  as  on  the  preceding,  the  line  of  dcmarkatioii 
between  dominantly  sedimentary  rocks  above,  and  dominantly 
non -sedimentary  rocks  below,  would  not  be  shaqj. 

The  rock-formations  now  most  widely  exposed  at  the  surface  are 
sedimentary,  and  were  formed  during  the  Grudalional  Eon  (p.  .uj)- 
In  many  jilaces,  h()we^■e^,  diverse  formations  which  are  predomi- 
nantly extrusive  (Igneous  or  meta-igneous)  are  found,  either  benealh 
the  prevailing  sedimcntarj'  rocks,  or  projecting  up  through  them  in 
such  relations  as  to  show  their  greater  age  (Fig.  302).  In  many 
cases  these  lower  and  older  rocks  were  thoroughly  metamorphosed, 
and  in  essentially  their  present  condition,  before  the  deposition  rf 
the  overlying  beds.  These  dominantly  igneous  and  meta-igneous 
formations,  older  than  the  oldest  known  dominantly  sedimentary 
rocks,  are  the  oldest  formations  known,  and  the  era  during  wlud" 
they  were  formed  is  the  first  era  of  which  there  is  definite  record  in 
the  accessible  formations  oi  l\ie  ca,iX,\i. 
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This  lowest  and  oldest  group  of  rocks  is  very  complex,  einl>racin|i» 
l«iva  flows,  volcanic  tuffs,  igneous  intrusions  iind  seiiimentary  nnks, 
«iU  more  or  less  metamorphosed  and  deformeii.  Distinct  fossils 
have  not  been  found  in  them,  but  the  presence  locally  of  (i)  carlH>- 
laaceous  slates  similar  to  younger  slates  containing  carbon  of  organic 
origin,  and  (2)  occasional  formations  of  limestone  and  chert,  are 
t:liought  to  imply  the  existence  of  life,  and  to  warrant  placing  the 
era  when  these  rocks  were  formed  in  the  zoic  group  of  eras  (p,  ,<i,0« 
The  time  during  which,  or  during  the  later  part  of  which,  this  oldest 
system  of  accessible  rocks  was  made,  is  the  Archeozoic  era. 

Under  the  planetesimal  hypothesis,  the  oldest  known  rocks  may 
"be  referred  confidently  to  the  Archeozoic  era,  for,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  rocks  of  organic  origin  and  rocks  containing  organic 
products  were  not  only  mingled  with  all  series  that  are  accessible, 
but  with  great  thicknesses  of  rock  below,  since  life  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  long  before  the  earth  acquired  its  present  size. 
The  oldest  formations  known  also  may  be  Archeo5^>iV  under  the 
modified  form  of  the.  nebular  hypothesis  (Fig.  292);  but  under  the 
original  form  of  the  hypothesis,  the  original  crust  cannot  be  Archeo- 
zoicy  since  it  antedated  life.     The  term  Archean  (Archean  system, 
Archean  complex)  is  applied  to  the  formations  here  referred  to  the 
Archeozoic  era.     This  term  is  applied  to  the  oldest  group  of  accessi- 
ble rocks,  whatever  their  origin,  and  whether  contemporaneous  with 
life  or  antedating  it. 

Delimitations  of  the  Archean.  The  bottom  of  the  Archean  sys- 
tem is  assumed  to  be  inaccessible.  Its  upper  limit  has  been  fixed 
differently  by  different  investigators.  As  first  defined,  the  Archean 
(very  old)  included  all  rocks  below  the  Cambrian  (j).  .^2.0;  but 
later  it  became  clear  that  the  rocks  below  the  Cambrian  should  be 
differentiated  into  two  great  groups,  the  upi)er  of  which  consists  of 
several  great  systems  of  dominantly  sedimentary  or  nu.'ta-sedi- 
mentary  rocks,  unconformable  with  one  another,  while  the  lower 
is  dominantly  igneous  and  meta-igneous.  The  term  Archean  is  now 
generally  restricted  to  the  latter.  The  upper  limit  of  the  Archean 
is  therefore  the  base  of  the  oldest  dominantly  sedimentary  system. 

GENERAL   CHARACTERISTICS   OF   THE   ARCHFCAN' 

As  now  defined,  the  Archean  includes  two  great  classics  of  forma- 
tions, (i)  a  great  schist  series,  and  (2)  a  great  granitoid  scries. 

^  VanHiseand  Leith.Mono.  LI  I.  U.  S.  G.  S.  Chapter  XX,  and  i6tli  Ann.  Kt^it. 
U.  S.  G.  S.,  Pt.  L  pp.  744-7sg. 
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(i)  The  schist  series  is  made  up  chiefly  of  the  metamoTpl 
products  of  lava  flows  and  volcanic  tuflfs.    In  composition  they 
greatly,  but  the  dominant  types  are  hornblende  schists,  other; 
stone  schists,  and  mica  schists.     Associated  with  the  raetami 
surface  lavas  and  pyroclastic  formations,  there  are  some 

igneous  rocks,  and  occasional  beds  of  metamorphosed  congk _,, 

sandstone,  shale  and  limestone,  and  beds  of  iron  ore,  all  of  Wip 
imply  the  contemporaneous  activity  of  water. 

(2)  The  granitoid  series.  One  of  the  conspicuous  featuratl 
the  Archean  system,  in  its  present  eroded  condition,  is  the 
masses  of  granite  and  gneiss  that  protrude  through  the  ida/X. 
Formerly,  these  granites  and  gneisses  were  regarded  as  the 
rocks,  and  were  styled  "primitive"  or  "fundamental"; 
now  known  that  many  of  them,  at  least,  are  intrusions 
schists,  and  therefore  younger  than  the  latter.  The  gat 
regarded  as  metamorphosed  granites. 

In  the  formation  both  of  the  surface  flows  and  the  intnuioii!, 
the  ascending  laviis  must  have  occupied  numerous  fissures  or  coo- 
duits  connected  with  the  interior;  hence  there  are  numerous  dikts 
and  other  intrusions,  traversing  the  older  parts  of  the  Archean. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  all  younger  intrusions  and  extni- 
si<ms  of  lava  must  have  passed  through  the  Archean,  leaving  in- 
trusions of  diverse  sorts  (p.  228).  These  later  intrusions  are  not 
strictly  a  part  of  the. \rchean,  but  they  are  not  always  separable,  and 
their  presence  aiids  to  the  complexity  of  the  Archean  as  a  whole 

Diastrophistn  and  metamorphism.  The  most  satisfactory  «- 
planulion  of  the  prevalent  foliated  structure  of  the  Archean  (Fig- 
2()4)  is  that  which  refers  it  to  the  movements  of  the  outer  part  of 
the  earth  in  Archeo^^oic  and  later  time.  Intrusions  of  igneous  roct 
prol>ablyai(Ieilmetamoq>hism(i)  by  furnishing  heat,  and  (2)  bydf- 
vehiping  pressure.  The  pressure  was  developed  in  two  ways,  (:i)  ^ 
the  intrusion  itself,  which  develnjied  pressure  when  it  was  intruded, 
and  (/i)  the  shifting  of  so  much  lava  from  below  upward  must  ha« 
caused  the  outer  parts  of  the  earth  to  settle  clown  to  take  thepliu 
of  the  material  transferred  upward. 

That  the  rocks  should  have  been  much  metamorphosed  under 
these  conditions  is  natural.  By  crushing  and  shearing,  masav^ 
igneous  n>cks  were  given  a  foliated  or  schistose  structure,  and  itB 
in  the  rocks  of  this  era  especially  that  metamorphism  of  thistypt 
prtvaih.     It  is  now  believed  that  vVie  Vci.T¥.»:t  "pa-tt  ot  cristing 
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as  wdl  as  u  considerable  piirt  of  existing  schists,  (;ot  their  foliated 
structure  in  this  way;  but  it  is  to  be  understood  that  some  of  the 
schists  and  perhaps  some  of  the  gneisses  arose  from  sedimentary 
formations  in  other  ways.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the 
metamorphism  of  the  Archean  rocks  was  completed  during  the 
Archean  era.  The  metamorphosing  processes  of  subsequent  times 
have  affected  thcra. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  an  (■xaKJ(i''':iteii  idea  of  the  com- 
iJexily  of  the  rocks  which  has  caused  thi.'^  system  to  be  called  a 
"complex."  It  consists  in  some  places  of  rucks  which  are  mainly 
massive  (igneous  Intrusions);  in  other  jdaces,  of  rocks  which  are 
mainly  gneissic  (chiefly  meta-igneous) ;  and  in  still  others,  of  rocks 
(largely  meta-igneous  and  subi)rdinately  meta-sedimentary)  in 
which  a  schistose  structure  predominates.  Furthermore,  the  rocks 
of  each  of  these  structural  types  have  a  wide  range  in  composition, 
fnHn  acid  on  the  one  hand  to  ba.iic  on  the  other.  Rocks  of  all  these 
classes  are  intimately  associated  locally,  and  any  one  may  pre- 
dominate over  the  others.     In  places  the  rocks  ot  U\e  ^\wa.\,  ^Um."^ 
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tural  types  graduate  into  one  another  so  completely  as  to  leave  no 
line  of  separation,  while  in  others  their  definition  is  sharp.  Thus 
massive  rock  appears  in  distinct  dikes  in  gneisses  and  schists  in 
some  places,  while  in  others  schists  are  in  dike-like  sheets  in  rocb 
which  are  more  massive.  Furthermore,  the  relations  of  these  sev- 
eral sorts  of  rock  have  been  complicated  greatly  by  the  distortion 
to  which  they  have  been  subject.  The  structure  and  relations  of 
the  several  sorts  of  rock  in  the  system  indicate  that  it  was  (i)  by 
successive  intrusions,  large  and  small,  of  rocks  of  different  chemical 
composition  into  (2)  still  older  rocks  which  were  originally  {a) 
chiefly  extrusive-igneous  and  of  varying  chemical  comix>sition,  but 
(b)  subordinately  sedimentary;  and  (3)  by  successive  dynamic 
movements  resulting  in  various  degrees  of  metamorphism  and  de- 
formation of  the  various  parts,  that  the  intricate  structure  and 
composition  of  the  Archean  complex  was  attained. 

Though  the  variations  in  the  rocks  of  the  Archean  system  arc 
great,  there  is  yet  a  certain  homogeneity  in  the  heterogeneity  of  the 
whole.  No  large  part  of  the  system  is  very  different  from  any  other 
large  part,  and  no  definite  and  orderly  relationship  between  the 
different  parts  has  been  made  out  over  any  considerable  area. 
There  appears  to  be  no  traceable  succession  of  beds,  and  no  definite 
stratigraphic  sequence,  such  as  can  be  made  out  in  great  series  of 
younger  meta-sedimentary  rocks. 

Earlier  views  concerning  the  Archean.  In  explanation  of  the  Archean 
system,  many  h>potheses  have  been  suggested  at  one  time  and  another,  most  of 
them  starting  with  the  Laplacian  hx-pothesis  as  a  beginning.  One  of  them  is  that 
the  Archean  rocks  are  wholly  of  metamorphosed  sediments,  a  second,  that  they  are 
ignc(.)u.s  ro(  ks  pnxluced  by  the  fusion  of  sediments,  and  a  third,  that  they  are 
igneous  rocks  intruded  beneath  the  oldest  sedimentar>'  rocks  after  the  deposition 
of  the  latter.  These  h\iK)theses  have  historic  interest,  but  are  not  now  generally 
held  by  geologists.^ 

DISTRIBUTION 

In  si)eaking  of  the  distribution  of  a  formation,  its  distribution 
at  the  surface  generally  is  meant,  and  in  speaking  of  its  surface 
distribution,  the  mantle  rock  (glacial  drift,  etc.)  which  overlies 
and  conceals  it  is  usually  ignored  unless  it  is  so  thick  as  to  make 
the  undcrUing  formation  indeterminable.  When  the  surface  dis- 
tribution of  the  formation  is  given,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  formation  is  literally  at  the  surface  everywhere  within 
the  area  specified,  but  rather  that  it  is  exposed  here  and  there  within 

^  Sec  the  authors*  Earth  History,  Vo\.  XL 
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that  area,  and  that  between  the  points  of  exposure  it  is  the  upper- 
most formation  beneath  the  mantle  rock.  In  this  sense,  the  Archean 
rocks  are  estimated  to  appear  at  the  surface  over  about  one-fifth  of 
the  area  of  the  land;  but  since  great  areas  in  some  continents  have 
been  reconnoitered  only,  geologically  speaking,  this  figure  is  only 
a  rough  estimate. 

Concerning  the  real,  as  distinct  from  the  surface  distribution,  the 
Archean  is  the  one  accessible  rock  sysfem  which,  theoretically, 
envelops  the  globe  completely.  No  later  system  does  this,  for 
wherever  the  Archean  comes  to  the  surface,  later  formations  are 
necessarily  absent. 

In  North  America^^  by  far  the  largest  area  of  Archean  rock  is 
in  Canada  (Fig.  295).  Formations  of  the  Proterozoic  and  later 
eras  occupy  numerous  small  tracts  within  the  area  shown  on  the 
map,  though  the  Archean  underlies  them  at  no  great  depth.  Lying 
rudely  parallel  to  the  great  Canadian  area  on  the  southeast  is 
an  interrupted  series  of  probably-Archean  tracts,  extending  from 
Newfoundland  to  Alabama.  Similarly,  on  the  southwest,  there  is 
a  belt  of  detached  areas  stretching  from  Mexico  to  Alaska.  In  few 
places  within  these  belts  have  the  ancient  rocks  been  studied  in 
detail.  Lesser  areas  of  Archean  rock  appear  in  northern  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  in  the  Adirondack  region,  but  in 
some  of  these  places,  Archeozoic  rocks  have  not  been  carefully 
separated  from  Proterozoic.  The  vicinity  of  Lake  Superior  in 
Canada,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  the  area  north  of 
Lake  Huron,  and  the  Ottawa  region  in  Ontario,  are  the  areas  where 
the  system  is  best  known. 

The  Archean  system  contains  some  iron  ore  (p.  332)  and  some 
ores  of  other  metals,  but  not  as  a  rule  of  great  richness.  Gold 
especially  is  widespread  ^,  but  in  few  places  is  it  known  to  occur  in 
workable  quantities. 

In  other  countries,  the  general  characters  and  relations  of  the 
Archean  of  North  America  seem  to  be  duplicated.  A  corresponding 
system  of  rocks,  made  up  primarily  of  meta-igneous  rocks,  but 
subordinately  of  meta-sedimentary  rocks  inextricably  involved 
with  them,  is  known  in  all  continents.  The  general  characteristics 
and  relations  of  the  Archean  therefore  appear  to  be  world-wide. 

*  Van  Hise,  Pt.  11,  i6th  Ann.  Rept.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  pp.  744-843,  and 
Van  Hise  &  Leith,  Monograph  LII. 
*  Op.  cit.,  p.  295. 
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ENERAL  TABLE  OF   GEOLOGIC  TIME  DIVISIONS^ 


Quaternary 


Tertiary 


< 


A 


Present 

Pleistocene    '^ 

Pliocene 

Miocene 

Oligocene 

Eocene 

Transition 

Cretaceous  (Upper  Cretaceous) 
Comanchean,  or  Shastan  (Lower  Cretaceous) 
Jurassic 
Triassic 

Permian 

Pennsylvanian  (Coal  Measures) 

Wide-spread  unconformity 
Mississippian  (Subcarboniferous) 
Devonian 
Silurian 

Wide-spread  unconformity 
Ordovician 
Cambrian 

Great  unconformity 

Keweenawan 

Unconformity 
Upper  Huronian  (Animikean) 

Unconformity 
Middle  Huronian 

Unconformity 
Lower  Huronian 

Great  unconformity 

Great  Granitoid  Series 


Archean  Complex     ^ 


(Intrusive  in  the  main; 
Laurentian) 
Great  Schist  Series 

(Mona,  Kitchi,  Keewatin, 
Quinnissee;  Lower  Huronian 
of  some  authors) 


THEORETICAL   CONSIDERATIONS 

og  on  theories  of  the  earth's  origin.    With  the  essential 

iceming  the  constitution  and  structure  of  the  Archean  in 

is  in  order  to  inquire  to  what  hypothesis  of  the  earth's 

i  are  many  imconformities  not  suggested  in  the  table,  where  only  those 
ear  to  be  extensive  are  noted.  Those  between  the  systems  of  the  Pro- 
e  known  to  be  general  for  the  Lake  Superior  region  only. 
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oiii^in  ihcv  btr>t  adjust  themselves.  The  constitution  of  the  systml 
niaki»  it  L  Icar  thai  it  <.U>es  not  represent  the  ori^nal  crust  of  theeaitkl 
K*r  iu  Lkiwitwanl  cMoDNion.  It  cannot  be  affirmed,  however,  thatl 
iK»  )Mri  oi  \\hai  is  iu)\v  clas-Mxl  us  Archean  is  referable  to  an  origi]iil| 
(.ruTii;  thai  is.  it  cannot  be  aiHrnied  that  no  part  of  the  Archean  hi 
rcUraMf  lo  an  a^^ic  or  pre-zoic  i^eriod,  strong  as  the  e\i(iaxx| 
ai-aiii^i  -^uvh  rcicrcncc  may  seem.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  facts] 
iiiitv  khviwi)  vx^nccrnini;  the  Archean  adjust  themselves  to  the] 
|iiauLU:»iniai  hy|K»ilu'>is,  or  to  the  modilied  form  of  the  gaseo-molta] 
h>|n.itiiM>.  I  hey  cannoi.  however,  be  said  to  establish  either,  or] 
u»  j'iiv.Lulc  v»ihir  hv;K>ihises  v>f  the  orijjin  of  the  earth. 

Lite.  l>.c  '.^rt>.ciico  in  the  Archean  svstem  of  carbonaceoo 
nuiuii.ii  a:!vi  I-;  .'.nioioncN.  stvms  to  imply  the  presence  of  life 
Juiiiii;  i!u-  *.:a  <*:  iiN  :\»rniation.  Since  no  fossils  have  been  found, 
iu»ilti-:j;  i-.  .-v-.to^^ii  v«:  i:u*  character  oi  I  he  life,  and  little,  except  by  | 

iliti  i i'i:v. v  .    ••»    ■*>    ..  .'.,.l.v;a'LiCC  I 

DuidUou  oi  the  era.     Of  :he  Juraiiv^n  of  the  Archeozoic  en 

M.'ii'i  r^  v.».'.  :v-  -..Ul  W\'.':w,  :ho  Mineral  stau-ment  that  it  was  very 
^•i.»i,  .1  v^•.■v..>.^.•;l  Aivcii  is  iiKiciHiuicnt  oi  any  theory  of  the 
.Mill-.  • : !  < :  I .  I  *  :  K"  •.  \  .1 "  -  v  u  >i  :::ai  h y  ih^  i  hesis  is  correct,  there  is 
:iv'  i.x..  \  .^.-:^  -.  .c  ^s^Acr  :  :;:  :o  :he  Archean  system,  and  the 
.in......  :     :   '.  ^    \:\:u\'*-o!c  c:.»  :v:.iy  cxct^^.i  that  of  ail  subsequent 

Chnictce.     Nv;.'.  .,*;  .^  ^  i-.  m-.  .:  :>.c  ciiniaie  oi  the  era  except 

'. 'm;    •.  >i.v    ^  :■.'  .  .u»^     vvL*  >«vh  .:>  :.^  ivrinii  :he  existence  of  life, 

.i.ti.  ■.  "v."  v".' ■  ^     '.;.."•».>  .»  scvii  tilt  ilia  lion. 


CHAPTER    XIV 
THE  PROTEROZOIC  ERA^ 

PORMATIONS  AND  PHYSICAL  HISTORY* 

The  time  between  the  Archeozoic  era  and  the  deposition  of  the 
oldest  system  (the  Cambrian)  of  rocks  containing  abundant  fossils 
constitutes  the  Proterozoic  era.  It  was  during  this  era  that  sedi- 
mentation first  became  the  leading  process  in  the  formation  of  the 
geological  record.  The  composition  of  the  sediments,  now  indura- 
ted, implies  mature  weathering,  and  their  extent  and  thickness 
imply  the  prolonged  deposition  on  low  lands  or  in  the  sea,  of  the 
sediments  which  were  the  products  of  mature  weathering.  During 
the  era  several  great  systems  of  sedimentary  formations  were 
formed.  With  the  sedimentary  formations  there  is  much  igneous 
rocky  some  of  which  is  intrusive  and  some  extrusive. 

S  jatigiaphic  relations  of  the  Proterozoic  rocks.  Great  uncon- 
formities separate  the  Proterozoic  rocks  from  the  Archean  below 
and  the  Paleozoic  above.  Great  unconformities  usually  involve 
three  elements:  (i)  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  lower  formation, 
as  the  result  of  which  it  is  subject  to  erosion;  (2)  a  long  period  dur- 
ing which  its  surface  is  eroded;  and  (3)  the  deposition  of  the  over- 
lying rocks  on  the  eroded  surface. 

A  sequence  of  events  which  might  have  given  rise  to  the  uncon- 
formable relations  of  the  Archean  and  Proterozoic  is  illustrated  by 
Figs.  296  and  297.  Fig.  296  represents  an  area  of  land  composed 
of  Archean  rock,  subject  to  erosion.  The  sediments  derived  from 
it  are  deposited  in  the  sea  (at  a).  In  Fig.  297,  the  land  is  represented 
as  having  sunk  so  as  to  be  mostly  submerged.  Sediments  (Al) 
washed  down  from  the  remaining  land  are  being  deposited  uncon- 
formably  on  the  eroded  surface  of  At.     Though  widespread,  the 

^  Proterozoic,  as  here  used,  is  a  synonym  for  Algonkian  as  used  by  the  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv. 

*  A  review  of  the  pre-Cambrian  ge<)loR>-  of  North  America,  by  Van  Hise  and 
Leith.  is  found  in  Bull.  360,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1909.  This  Bulletin  suggests  probable 
correUtions  of  the  pre-Cambrian  of  different  regions,  so  far  as  now  warranted. 
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unconformity  between  the  Archean  and  the  Proterozoic  is  prol 
not  uni\'ersal,  for  there  are  doubtless  places  where  the  surface 
Archean  did  not  suffer  notable  erosion  before  the  deposition 

Proteruzoic  sediments  upon  it. 


Fir.  iiifi.     DiaRmm  showing  Arthcan  land  (j«)  wiih  sedimentation,  a.  akio(l 
borders.     (Comiiiirt  l-'i|!-  ^07) 


Subdivisions.  Nn  cxislinK  cliissilicatidn  of  the  ProtcrozaC 
foriTi:ilii)iis  hiis  fjcncnil  application,  hut  in  the  Lake  Superior  regioOf 
where  thi'so  mvk^i  arc  best  known,  four  great  unconformable  s>'stem) 
arc  ri-fi'rre<l  to  thi<  era.  In  some  otluT  reRions  the  numlx-r  is  three 
{Fif;.  2i)Si.  ill  others  two.  an<l  in  still  others  but  one.  In  most  plan) 
each  sy>l<m  is  th<ius;inds  ni  feet  thick.     These  thick  s>'stcms  of 


I!.  ;(iS.  I  )iiinr.im  slioivinfi  ProLiTiraiiic  wIutc  it  is  romposcd  of  three  3j"slm 
k  iti  thi'l^iki:Sii|HTi<irri');i'>n.  //.  Ihinmiiiii;  .1.  Ammikoan;  K.  Krwccnawu 
liiiLTani  also  sliiiHs  thi-  nlalinn  iif  ihesL-  rroUTo/jiie  systems  lo  the  Aidieu 
Jilmv  and  lo  ilie  fambrian  (■€)  alKivf.  Tlie  cn>ss-patliTii  represents  igDcou 
Tlu-  tines,  dels,  flc,  nlnjvi;  iWc  .\Ti:li>:i«in'viti.iii;nlscdiiDentary  beds. 
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rock  and  the  unconformities  between  them  record  the  history  of 
the  era  for  this  region. 

Proterozoic  sedimeiitati<m.  The  surface  of  the  land  on  which 
the  Proterozoic  sediments  were  deposited  was  probably  comparable 
to  existing  land  surfaces  of  crystalline  rock  which  have  been  long 
exposed  to  weathering  and  other  phases  of  erosion.  The  topog- 
raphy was  doubtless  more  or  less  uneven,  and  the  surface  mantled 
by  soil  and  residual  earths  and  rock  debris  (mantle  rock)  which  had 
arisen  from  the  decay  of  the  underlying  rock.  The  general  nature 
of  the  clastic  sediments  laid  down  on  such  a  surface  when  it  became 
an  area  of  deposition  are  readily  inferred.  They  were  made  up 
chiefly  of  (i)  the  disintegrated  products  already  on  the  surface,  (2) 
the  materials  worn  from  the  rocks  by  waves,  if  the  surface  was 
covered  by  the  sea,  and  (3)  river  detritus. 

I.  One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  Proterozoic  seas,  as  they  slowly 
transgressed  the  land  —  for  it  is  presumed  that  this  transgression 
was  slow  —  was  to  work  over,  assort,  and  re-deposit  the  loose 
material  on  the  surface.  The  coarse  sediments  were  left  in  the 
shallow  waters,  while  the  fine  materials  were  carrjed  farther  from 
shore,  and  left  in  the  more  quiet  waters  beyond.  Deposits  of  gravel, 
sand,  and  mud  were  doubtless  being  made  at  the  same  time  in 
different  places,  and  changes  in  the  position  of  the  shore  line,  and 
in  the  depth  of  water,  brought  about,  in  time,  the  deposition  of  fine 
sediment  on  coarse,  and  of  coarse  sediment  on  fine.    Thus  the  sedi- 


Fig.  399.  DiuKtanunatic  section  showing  relations  which  ars  conceived  to 
have  existed  around  Archean  lands  early  in  the  early  Proterozoic.  Huronian 
sediments  iAl)  are  in  process  of  deposition.  They  arc  affected  by  intrusions  and 
eiUusions  of  lava,  di,  di,  dt.  etc. 

mentary  deposits  came  to  be  arranged  in  beds  of  different  sorts, 
coarser  and  finer  alternating  in  vertical  section,  and  grading  into 
each  other  laterally. 

At  the  base  of  the  Proterozoic  there  is  a  widespread  formation 
of  conglomerate  {Fig.  299)  which  appears  to  be  com^tfiad  o^  \\\%. 
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coarse  parts  of  the  mantle  rock  which  were  on  the  surface  when  the 
Proterozoic  seas  transgressed  the  lands  of  Archean  rock.  Such  a 
formation  is  known  as  a  basal  conglomerate,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
indices  of  an  unconformity. 

2.  Besides  working  over  the  decayed  rock,  the  waves  doubtless 
attacked  the  solid  rock  wherever  exposures  were  favorable.  The 
sediments  thus  acquired  resembled  the  parent  formation  in  average 
composition,  and  are  thus  distinguished  from  those  of  the  preceding 
class,  which  were  the  products  of  rock  decay. 

3.  Streams  descending  from  the  land  must  have  brought  down 
gravel,  sand,  and  mud.  The  larger  part  of  the  river-bome  detritus 
was  probably  decomposed  rock,  but  a  smaller  part  was  doubtless 
derived  by  the  mechanical  action  of  running  water  on  undecayed 
rock.    Once  in  the  sea,  these  several  sorts  of  detritus  were  mingled 

Since  some  of  the  constituents  (es|:)ecially  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths)  of  the  Archean  rock  dissolved  during  the  processes  of  de- 
composition probably  remained  in  solution  in  the  sea-water,  it  is 
thought  that  the  clastic  sediments  were  more  siliceous  than  the 
rock  from  which  they  were  derived. 

The  sorting  power  of  moving  water  takes  account  of  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  material  handled,  and  not  of  their  chemical 
constitution;  but  in  the  decomposition  of  Archean  rock,  the  quartz 
remaining  in  the  residual  mantle  was  generally  in  larger  {>articles 
than  the  clayey  matter  derived  from  the  silicates,  and  imder  the 
sorting  influence  of  the  waves  the  quartz  grains  (sand)  were  more  or 
less  completely  separated  from  the  clayey  parts  (mud).  Thus 
materials  which  were  unlike  chemically  were  separated  from  one 
another  because  they  were  unlike  physically.  If  the  Proterozoic 
seas  had  abundant  life  which  secreted  calcium  carbonate,  or  if  thdr  ] 
waters  anywhere  became  overcharged  with  calcium  carbonate,  lime- 
stone might  have  been  formed. 

ExUnt.  Sediments  accumulated  in  the  Proterozoic  era  are 
known  in  limited  areas  only,  but  doubtless  they  were  very  wide- 
spread. Wiiter-borne  and  wind-blown  sediment  must  have  reached 
all  parts  of  the  sea,  and  the  life  of  the  salt  water  probably  made 
deposits  over  the  whole  of  the  ocean  bottom.  Some  sediments,  too, 
must  have  been  left  on  land,  as  at  all  other  stages  of  the  earth's 
history  since  sedimentation  began. 

The  exposed  formations.  The  sedimentary  beds  of  the  Protero- 
zoic consist  of  conglomerates,  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestoneSi 
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or  their  metamorphic  equivalents.  Before  being  cemented  or 
otherwise  solidified  into  firm  rock,  their  materials  were  gravel,  sand, 
mud,  etc.  The  manner  in  which  such  materials  are  derived  from 
older  formations  and  transported  to  places  of  deposition,  has  been 
explained  in  earlier  chapters. 

Basal  conglomerate  is  of  common  occurrence  at  the  bases  of  the 
several  systems  of  the  Proterozoic.    There  are  also  conglomerate 


^^...vl' 


Fig.  300.  Section  of  the  Proterozoic  at  a  point  in  northern  Michigan.  (iR), 
Archean  granite.  The  other  formations  are  Proterozoic.  Length  of  section,  3 
miles.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 


Fig.  301.  Section  showing  the  complex  structure  of  the  .Archean  and  Proterozoic 
formations  at  one  point  in  the  Marquette  (N.  Mich.)  region.  Al  gr^  Archean  gran- 
ite. The  other  formations  are  Proterozoic.  Length  of  section,  2  miles.  (U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.) 

beds  which  are  not  basal,  and  they  point  to  changes  in  the  condi- 
tions of  sedimentation  even  where  unconformities  were  not  de- 
veloped. Quartzite,  composed  chiefly  of  grains  of  quartz  firmly 
cemented,  occurs  in  thick  and  extensive  beds.  The  quartz  grains 
probably  came  from  granitic  rocks,  and  their  separation  from  the 
other  materials  indicates  the  thorough  decomposition  of  the  rock, 
and  ample  opportunity  for  the  rolling  and  rounding  of  the  grains 
before  they  came  to  rest.  As  the  quartzites  of  the  Proterozoic  are 
thousands  of  feet  thick  in  some  places,  great  bodies  of  rock  must 
have  been  decomposed  to  furnish  so  much  sand.  There  are  also 
great  beds  of  s hales y  or  their  metamorphic  equivalents,  which  are 
interpreted  as  the  clayey  products  of  the  decom[X)sition  which  set 
the  quartz  free.  Limestone  is  present,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
the  sea  had  become  calcareous  by  processes  similar  to  those  now  in 
operation,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  calcareous  content  of  the 
waters  was  extracted  and  deposited. 

The  inference  that  these  ancient  sediments  were  deposited  in 
the  same  manner  as  sediments  of  modern  times  \s  s>r5>^x\.^^\s^ 
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the  ripple-  and  other  shallow-water  marks  on  the  surfaces  o!  I 
layers,  and  by  their  lamination  and  stratification,  all  of  v 
similar  to  those  of  sediments  now  being  deposited. 

Geographic  relations  of  exposed  Proterozoic  and 
Proterozoic  rocks  appear  at  the  surface  in  many  parts  c 
America,  but  they  have  been  clearly  separated  from  the  Archeanl 


Fi);.  30:1.     Dia^riim  ahowEnf;  a  ciimmon  suKiice  relationship  betwi'Cii  ; 
,    (-4?),  Protcniffliit  {/!().  and  Cambrian  (-G).     The  Proterozoic  fonnationa  tj 
thi:  surlacc  l>clw(xn  yuungcr  and  older  formations. 

few  regions.     Fig.  aqs  shows  the  area  where  rocks  of  known  Prottf 
ozoic  age  lie  at  the  surface,  together  with  areas  where  they  havi 
been  differentiated  from  the  Archean.     In  many  places,  the  ProteW 
zoic  rocks  at  the  surface  are  near  areas  of  exposed  Archean. 

That  the  Proterozoic  formations  should  be  exposed  most  com- 
monly about  the  borders  of  the  Archean  is  made  clear  by  Fig.  30a, 
which  shows,  in  section, 
general  relations  of  the  Pro* 
rozoic  systems  {At)  to 
.\rchean  (^)  below,  and  ti 
younger  formations  {•€)  ahovt. 
The  same  relations  are  shorn 
in  ground-plan  in  Fig.  joj- 
While  the  relations  shown  Id 
these  diagrams  are  conimoo, 
there  are  areas  of  Archean  not 
surrounded  or  bordered  by  a- 
]>osed  Proterozoic  formations, 
and  areas  of  the  latter  not  as- 
undated  with  exposed  Archean.  Various  relations  of  the  two  are 
illustrated  by  Figs.  304  and  305. 

ll  is  Itj  Im;  ))i«-ne  in  mind  that  [he  map  (l''iK.  ;u5)  shnroa  only  the  cxpiual  sif^ 
(iis  now  knoivn)  of  .\rthcan  and  Pn)terozoic.  The  Archean  is  presumably  m*' 
vursai.  beneath  itllicr  tormations.  The  Proterozoic  is  not  universal,  but  itstitt*' 
/j-  much  greater  than  the  sjen.  where  it.  3,p^ari  at  ibi  surface.    Thus  the  Ptoteroft* 
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oC  Wisconsin  is  probably  continuous  beneath  younger  formations  with  the  Pro- 
teroEoic  of  southwestern  Minnesota,  the  Black  Hills,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on 
the  west,  and  with  that  of  Missouri  and  Texas  on  the  south. 


Fig.  304.    Diagram  showing  how  Proterozoic  rock  (.1/)  may  fail  to  outcrop 
ibout  Archcan  (Ai). 


Earliest  Paleozoic 


FiR-  305-  Diagram  showing  how  Proterozoic  rock  (Al)  may  outcrop  on  one 
ade  of  an  area  of  Archean  (Ai)  and  not  on  the  other. 

THE  PROTEROZOIC  OF  THE  LAKE  SUPERIOR  REGION  ^ 

The  Proterozoic  formations  have  been  most  carefully  studied 
and  their  relations  are  best  understood  in  the  region  about  Lake 
Superior,  and  the  formations  of  this  region  have  become,  in  some 
measure,  the  standard  of  comparison  for  the  Proterozoic  group  as  a 
trhole.  The  four  great  unconformable  systems,  their  relations  to 
one  another,  to  the  Archean  below,  and  to  the  Cambrian  above, 
are  as  follows:' 

Cambrian 

Unconfortnity 
4.  Kewcenawan 

Unconformity 
3.  Upper  Iluronian  (or  Animikcan) 

rnconfonnity 
2.  Middle  Huronian 

i'nconformity 
,  I.  I^)wcr  Huronian 

i'nconformity 
Archeozoic  Archean 

•  The  Iluronian  Systems 

The  first  three  systems  of  the  Proterozoic  group  have  much  in 
common.  Ail  are  dominantly  sedimentary,  and  each  includes 
formations  of  the  common  sorts  of  clastic  rock  or  their  metamor- 
phosed equivalents,  together  with  limestone  and  beds  of  iron  ore. 

1  Van  Hiae  and  Ldth.    Mono.  LII,  U.  S.  GeoL  Surv. 
^Joar.  GeoL  XIU,  p.  161. 
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Since  none  of  the  limestones  are  known  to  contain  fossils,  thm 
organic  origin  cannot  be  affirmed.  Each  of  the  three  periods  A 
sedimentation  was  long,  though  their  duration  is  unmeasunC 
Each  system  contains  much  igneous  rock,  some  of  which  im 
extruded  while  sedimentation  was  in  progress,  and  some  intrudeK 
later.  Locally,  igneous  rock  is  more  abundant  than  sedimentain| 
The  unconformable  relations  of  the  three  Huronian  systems,  anS 
the  unconformity  of  the  third  below  the  Keweenawan,  show  thn 
after  the  deposition  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  systems  respective 
ly,  geographic  changes  occurred,  resulting  in  erosion  where  sedirl 
mentation  had  been  in  progress.  I 

The  material  for  the  sedimentary  part  of  the  first  of  theael 
systems  doubtless  came  from  the  exposed  part  of  the  Archeti,! 
while  the  sedimentary  parts  of  the  second  and  third  systems  camel 
from  the  exposed  parts  of  all  older  formations.  I 

In  places,  the  sedimentary  rocks  still  remain  in  the  condition  I 
of  conglomerate,  sandstone,  and  shale,  though  more  commonly  the  I 
sandstone  has  been  changed  to  quartzite  or  quartz  schist,  and  the  j 
shale  to  slate  or  schist.  Some  of  the  igneous  rock  is  massive,  while  : 
some  of  it  has  been  changed  to  schist.  The  rocks  which  are  least  ■ 
altered  are,  as  a  rule,  those  which  have  been  least  deformed,  and  ' 
in  places  they  are  still  nearly  horizontal,  as  when  first  deposited 
The  oldest  system  is,  on  the  average,  most  metamorphosed,  and  the 
youngest  least. 

Carbonaceous  slates.  One  of  the  significant  formations  of  this 
region  is  black  shale  or  slate,  whose  color  is  due  to  carbon.  The 
carbon  is  thought  to  imply  the  existence  of  life  when  the  sediments 
were  deposited.  Where  the  rocks  are  highly  metamorphic,  the 
black  shale  has  been  changed  to  graphitic  schist. 

Iron  ore.  Another  important  formation  is  iron  ore.  Here 
belong  the  iron  ores  of  the  Mesabi  (Minn.),  Penokee- Gogebic  (Wis. 
and  Mich.),  Menominee  (chiefly  Mich.)  and  other  regions  (Fig.  306). 
The  ore  is  in  the  form  of  ferric  oxide  (chiefly  hematite,  Fe203),  but 
in  this  form  it  represents  an  alteration  from  an  iron-bearing  forma- 
tion, originally  deposited  as  chemical  sediments,  composed  largely  (rf 
iron  carbonate  and  iron  silicate,  with  some  ferric  oxides.  These 
materials  are  believed  to  have  been  derived,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  basic  igneous  rocks,  extruded  into  the  sea.^  The  alteration 
to  ore  was  brought  about  at  a  later  time,  by  ground-water  circulat- 
ing through  the  rocks. 

'  Van  Ilise  and  Leith.    Mono.  LU,  \3 .  S.  0«o\,  ^mtv  . 
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lie  region  about  Lake  Superior  yields  more  iron  ore  than  any 

area  of  equal  size  in  the  worid.    In  1913  the  aggregate  pro- 

on  of  this  region  was  about  50,000,000  long  tons,^  which  was 

t  83  per  cent  of  all  that  was  produced  in  the  United  States  that 


ig.  306.  Map  showing  (in  black)  the  position  of  the  iron-producing  areas  in 
ake  Supjerior  region,  i,  Michipicotcn  district;  2,  Kaministikwia  and  Matawin 
ct;  3,  Steep  Rock  Lake  and  Attikokan  district;  4,  Vermilion  district;  5,  Mesabi 
ct;  6,  Penokee-Gogebic  district;  7, 8,  and  9,  Marquette,  Crystal  Falls,  and  Me- 
Qce  districts. 
;  of  this,  the  Mesabi  region  produced  nearly  34,000,000  tons. 

ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  are  partly  in  the  Archean 
ut  Vermilion,  Minn.),  partly  in  the  older  divisions  of  the  Kur- 
il group  (about  Marquette,, Mich.),  but  most  largely  in  the 
oikean.  The  following  table  ^  gives  the  production  in  tons 
he  principal  areas  for  certain  years  preceding  191 1: 


1890 

189s 

1900 

1905 

1910 

uette 

uninee 

MC 

nion 

bi 

2,863,848 

2,274,192 

2,914,081 

891,910 

1,982,080 

1,794,970 
2,625,475 
1,027,103 
2,839,350 

3,945,068 
3,680,738 
3,104,033 

1,675.949 
8,148,450 

3,772,645 
4,472,630 

3,344,551 
1,578,626 

20,156,566 

4,631,427 
4,983,729 
4,746,818 
1,390,360 
30,576,409 

tal 

8,944,031 

10,268,978 

20,564,238 

33,325,018 

46,328,743 

Minend  Resources  of  the  United  States. 
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Other  ores.'  Silver,  nickel,  and  cobalt  occur  in  workable  quan- 
tities in  the  Huronian  rocks  at  various  points,  especially  in  Canada. 
Rich  ores  of  silver  and  cobalt  (largely  Lower  Huronian)  are  found 
at  Cobalt,  Ontario,  and  ores  of  nickel  at  Sudbury. 

Thickness.  The  thickness  of  the  Huronian  systems  is  hard  to 
measure,  because  of  their  deformation;  but  if  the  maximum  thick- 
ness of  the  individual  formations  of  different  localities  is  taken,  thdr 
aggregate  is  several  miles. 

The  following  section  from  the  Marquette  region  may  be  regard- 
ed as  fairly  typical  for  the  region: 

MichiKummc    slate    and     schist.     Several     thousand    feet 

(maximum)  in  thickness. 
IshiK'ming  formation,  largely  quartzite.     1,500  feet  (nux- 

imum)  thick. 

Negaunce  formation  or  series  (slate,  schist,  jaspilitc,  iroB 
ore,  etc.).     1,500  feet  (maximum)  thick. 

Siamo  slate.     1,200  feet  (maximum)  thick. 

Ajibik  quartzite  (in  places  schistose).  Xeiirly  1,000  frtt 
(maximum)  thick. 

Wewe  slate   (including  some  other  sorts   of   rock).    More 

than  1 ,000  feet  (maximum)  thick. 
Kona  dolomite  (some  clastic  beds).     More  than  1.300  fett 

(maximum)  thick. 
Mesnard     quartzite.     Several     hundred     feet     (maiimum.l 

thick. 


Upper  Huronian 


Middle  Huronian 


Lower  Huronian 


The  Kcweenawan  System 

Constitution  and  thickness.  In  some  parts  of  the  Lake  Superior 
region  a  fourth  system  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks,  the  Keweenawan, 
overlies  the  Upper  Huronian.  Unlike  the  Huronian  systems,  it  i$ 
composed  more  largely  of  lava-flows  than  of  sedimentary  strata. 

The  lava  beds  of  the  Keweenawan  constitute  its  lower  and 
larger  part.  The  earlier  flows  of  lava  seem  to  have  occurred  od 
land,  and  to  have  followed  one  another  at  short  intervals,  for  the 
surface  of  one  flow  was  not  eroded  much  before  the  next  overspread 
it.  Later,  the  intervals  between  flows  appear  to  have  been  iongffi 
and  thin  beds  of  sediment  were  deposited  between  successive  sheets 
of  igneous  rock.  The  sedimentary  beds  increase  in  importance 
upward  until,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  system,  lava  beds  fail  alto- 
gether. In  the  valley  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  in  northwestern  Ws^ 
consiii  and  the  adjacent  ])arts  of  Minnesota,  there  are  said  to  be  65 

Han  I li.^e  and  Lcilh.    Mohov^tavYv \A\, \5 . ^. O,  S.^  w-  S9X-6. 
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lava-flows  and  5  conglomerate  beds  in  succession,  with  neither  top 
nor  bottom  of  the  system  exposed. 

The  igneous  rocks  of  the  system  consist  principally  of  gabbros, 
diabases,  and  porphyries;  but  other  varieties  are  also  present.  The 
sedimentary  rocks,  chiefly  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  were  de- 
rived largely  from  the  igneous,  and  their  character  is  such  as  to 
indicate  that  they  accumulated  rapidly.  The  thickness  of  the 
sedimentary  beds  has  been  estimated  at  some  15,000  feet;  but  there 
is  reason  for  questioning  the  interpretation  of  such  figures. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  Keweenawan  system  has  been  placed 
as  high  as  50,000  feet.  Interpreted  in  the  simplest  way,  this  would 
seem  to  mean  either  that  beds  of  rock  were  piled  up  nearly  10  miles 
high  on  land,  or  that  they  filled  a  basin  some  10  miles  deep.  Since 
the  upper  part  of  the  system  is  sedimentary,  and  sediments  do  not 


^'^S'  307.  Diagnun  of  a  scries  of  beds  formed  on  the  abysmal  slope  of  a  conti- 
nent, or  in  some  similar  situation,  showing  that  the  thickness,  as  usually  measured, 
ef,  is  not  dependent  on  the  depth  of  the  basin,  a/,  and  that  a  thick  series  does  not 
necessarily  imply  subsidence,  even  when  the  exposed  portions  of  it  show  evidences  of 
shallow-water  deposition  at  various  horizons. 

accumulate  in  quantity  in  high  places,  the  first  of  these  suggestions 
cannot  be  entertained,  and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  there  ever 
w^as  a  basin  10  miles  deep. 

The  thickness  of  great  bodies  of  stratified  rock  is  commonly 
measured  as  suggested  by  Fig.  307.  The  dip  of  the  rock  (p.  275) 
and  its  extent  at  the  surface  are  measured,  and  the  depth  is  then 
calculated  on  the  principle  that  the  thickness  of  the  whole  is  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  all  its  parts.  The  thicknesses  of  the  several 
beds,  added  together,  is  shown  in  the  diagram  by  the  line  e/,  whereas 
the  actual  thickness,  from  top  to  bottom,  is  shown  by  the  line  cd. 

The  point  may  be  illustrated  in  another  way.  On  the  outer 
slopes  of  continental  shelves,  and  in  deltas,  sediments  are  laid  down 
with  a  considerable  angle  of  slope.  If  the  Amd/jm  were  to  build  a 
delta  out  200  miles,  the  present  ocean  bottom  remauvvx^  '^X  ;^xv 
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average  depth  of  four  miles  below  the  surface,  and  if  the  angle 
deposition  were  2°,  the  computed  thickness  of  the  deposits,  acconl-^ 
ing  to  the  common  methods  of  measurement,  would  be  about  7] 
miles.     If  the  delta  were  built  out  1,000  miles,  the  computed  depth! 
would  be  35  miles,  though  the  basin  was  but  foiir  miles  deep.    If  tj 
delta  were  built  half-way  across  a  lake  basin  100  miles  wide  and  1,000' 
feet  deep,  the  angle  of  deposition  being  3°,  the  thickness  of  the 
series,  measured  by  the  above  method,  would  be  13,800  feet,  though 
the  basin  was  but  1,000  feet  deep.     With  these  points  in  mind  it  is 
clear  that  caution  must  be  used  in  interpreting  the  great  thicknesses 
sometimes  assigned  to  sedimentary  systems. 

The  sedimentary  part  of  the  Keweenawan  system  has  commonly 
been  assumed  to  imply  marine  submergence;  but  so  far  as  now 
known  the  sediments  may  have  been  accumulated  in  an  interior 
basin,  or  may  be  partly  subaerial. 


P^ig.  308.  Diagram  illustrating  the  development  of  the  Lake  Superior  syndinf. 
u^,  Archean;  //  and  A ,  Huronian  and  ^Vnimikean;  K,  Keweenawan.  (Irving,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.) 

Defonnative  movements.  About  the  close  of  the  Keweenawan 
period,  the  rocks  of  the  system  were  somewhat  deformed,  and  the 
deformation  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  was  perhaps  contempo- 
raneous with  deformation  in  other  parts  of  the  continent.  These 
changes  are  regarded  as  marking  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
Proterozoic  era.  As  a  result  of  these  deformations,  some  parts 
of  the  area  where  Keweenawan  sediments  had  been  def)osited  were 
brought  into  such  an  attitude  as  to  be  eroded,  but  the  changes  did 
not,  as  a  rule,  involve  great  folding  or  faulting  of  the  strata.  In 
keeping  with  their  structure,  the  rocks  are  not  greatly  metamor- 
phosed. 

After  the  warping  which  followed  the  deposition  of  the  Kewee- 
nawan system,  the  exposed  surfaces  of  this  and  older  systems  suf- 
fered protracted  erosion.  Ultimately  the  land  about  Lake  Superior 
sank  again,  and  when  the  sea  came  back,  a  new  series  of  sedimentary 
beds  was  deposited  un conformably  on  the  eroded  surface  of  the 
older.  The  w^aters  of  the  returning  sea  teemed  with  life,  for  the 
formation  then  made  contains  abMnda.iit  iossils.    This  abundantly 
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fossiliferous  formation  is  a  part  of  the  Cambrian  system,  the  oldest 
system  of  the  Paleozoic  group. 

Copper.  The  Keweenawan  system  contains  the  most  extensive 
deposits  of  native  copper  known.  The  metal  occurs  in  pores  and  cracks 
of  the  igneous  rock,  and  between  the  pebbles  and  grains  of  some 
parts  of  the  sedimentary  beds.  In  the  conglomerate  at  some  of  the 
richer  mines,  the  copper  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  an  important 
cementing  material  of  the  rock.  The  copper  is  believed  to  have 
been  deposited  by  magmatic  waters  {i.  e.y  waters  of  lavas),  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  by  thermal  ground  waters  which  had  dissolved  the 
metal  from  the  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks.^ 

In  1875  the  Keweenawan  formation  of  northern  Michigan 
yielded  16,089  tons  of  copper,  about  90  per  cent  of  all  that  was 
produced  in  the  United  States.  In  191 1  the  same  area  yielded 
109,093  tons,  but  this  was  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  copper 
produced  in  the  country  that  year. 

The  ores  of  silver,  cobalt  and  nickel  in  the  Huronian  formations 
are  to  a  large  extent  at  least  associated  with  basic  igneous  rocks, 
perhaps  of  Keweenawan  age,  intruded  into  Huronian  rocks. 

General  Considerations   Concerning  the  Lake   Superior   Proterozoic 

Duration  of  time.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  great  lapse 
of  time  involved  in  the  history  of  the  Proterozoic  era.  The  esti- 
mates give  an  aggregate  thickness  of  more  than  30,000  feet  for  the 
sedimentary  rocks  of  the  Proterozoic  systems.  The  accumulation 
of  so  much  sediment  would  in  itself  mean  a  vast  lapse  of  time,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  four  systems  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  unconformities,  each  of  which  may  represent  as 
much  time  as  that  involved  in  the  accumulation  of  a  system,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  duration  of  the  Proterozoic  era  was  exceedingly  long, 
possibly  comparable  to  all  succeeding  time.  It  would  appear  that 
it  should  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  tens  (at  least)  of  millions  of 
years,  rather  than  in  terms  of  a  lesser  denomination. 

Destruction  of  rock  implied.  Thick  beds  of  sediment  mean  the 
destruction  of  a  still  larger  volume  of  older  rock,  for  much  of  the 
more  soluble  part  of  the  rock  destroyed  does  not  appear  in  the 
sedimentary  formations.     Had  the  Archean  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 

^Van  Hise  and  Leith,  Mono.  LII,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  For  earlier  discussions, 
see  Irving  and  Van  Hise,  Mono.  V,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Chamberlin,  Vol.  I,  Geol- 
ogy of  Wisconsin. 
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Lake  Superior  been  high  enough  at  any  one  time  to  furnish  the  thid 
sediments  of  the  Proterozoic,  their  height  would  perhaps  have  sur- 
passed any  existing  elevation ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  such  eI^ 
vations  existed  at  any  time.  It  is  more  probable  that  as  erosion 
proceeded,  the  land  reacted  by  rising  slowly,  or  that  the  sea  bottom 
sank,  drawing  ofF  the  waters  and  leaving  the  land  relatively  higher. 
In  this  way,  degradation  and  elevation  may  have  been  in  progress 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  one  process  may  never  have  got  far  ahead 
of  the  other.  The  doctrine  that  the  surface  of  the  lithosphere  sinks 
and  rises  under  increase  and  decrease  of  load  is  one  phase  of  the 
general  theor\'  of  isosiasy. 

Succession  of  events.  Re\'iewing  the  succession  of  events  in 
the  Lake  Superior  region,  we  find  (i)  that  land  composed  of  Archean 
rocks  suffered  prolonged  erosion,  but  that  the  sites  of  the  earliest  post- 
Archean  seiiimentation  are  unknown.  (2)Thelandthensankorwasso 
eroded  or  deformed  as  to  permit  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Huro- 
nian  sediments  on  parts  of  its  eroded  surface.  ^0  Areas  including 
.\rchean  and  Lower  Huronian  rocks  then  came  into  such  an  attitude, 
presumably  by  crustal  warpins.  that  they  were  subject  to  a  long  period 
of  erosion,  with  contemporaneous  sedimentation  elsewhere.  Dur- 
ing the  deformation,  the  nx'ks  involved  were  somewhat  meta- 
mor|ihi)sed.  (4)  .\gain  the  land  seems  to  have  sunk,  allowing  the 
sea  (conditions  for  dej>:>>ition '  to  cover  a  large  part  of  the  area 
which  had  been  subject  to  eri)sion  just  beft>re.  and  to  deposit  upon 
its  ero<it-d  surface  the  seiiimenis  of  the  Middle  Huronian  system. 
(5^  After  this  hm^  pi'ri«xl  of  seiiimentation,  certain  tracts  seem  to 
have  f  mer-jed,  e\-p*:»sinii  the  landward  l>i3rder  of  the  Middle  Huronian 
svstem.  and  the  fl'ler  rocks  n«»t  covere^l  bv  it.  to  erosion.  This 
emergence  of  areas  oi  Mid* lie  Huronian  sedimentary-  formations  was 
acvi'n';P.ir.ie\i  bv  s«-me  def->rmati«»n  and  metamorohism.  (6)  This 
perlixi  oi  er-'fi.^n  w.ts  f.  11  --.veil  by  another  period  of  submergence, 
when  se.::n:e::ts  ihe  Aniniikean  w^-re  laid  down  again  in  the  Lake 
SuiH-rivr  re-:!  -.  this  time  on  the  er-ie^i  surface  of  the  Middle 
H-r.  r.iar.  cr  >  nie  t/ier  ?y>:eni-  7  Dti-rmaiion.  accompanied  by 
er.uT.:er.ce  .:::  :  iW  '.ved  by  erosion,  succe^ied  this  third  period  of 
r r.  : L  r  .:•  :c  5c  1: r/. c r.i^ii-r..  ■  >  F 1  :•  ws  of  lava  of  great  magnitude 
'.verc  thcr.  iv -.irei  v.;:  -^'.^n  the  surface  of  the  land  over  consider- 
a':  !e  .!:•::>.  ar.i  ir.tr-'ievi  L":t>  olier  terrar.es.  Before  they  ceased, 
sev:ir.*v:.:.i::  ::  '.  e;:an  aLrJn  in  the  re-d  n.  and  soon  predominated, 
the    .'.iv..-     .;r.  i     Se^llrr.tr.ls     rr^iV::.:.    Vr^t 
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(9)  After  the  deposition  of  this  system,  much  of  it  was  exposed 
to  erosion. 

This  succession  of  events  implies  repeated  changes  of  relative 
level  of  land  and  sea  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  during  the  era. 
We  shall  see  that  such  changes  are  confined  neither  to  this  time  nor 
to  this  region.  Changes  in  the  relations  of  sea  and  land  are  among 
the  notable  events  of  the  earth's  history,  even  to  the  present  time. 
Since  many  other  changes  are  dependent  on  them,  they  are  believed 
to  furnish  the  best  basis  for  the  subdivision  of  geological  history. 
It  is  not  now  possible  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  crustal  oscilla- 
tions which  took  place  during  this  era;  but  enough  is  known  of  the 
extent  of  land  in  North  America  at  the  close  of  the  Protcrozoic  to 
make  its  representation  on  maps  instructive  (the  white  areas  north 
of  Mexico,  Fig.  295). 

Metamorphism.  The  lower  rocks  of  the  Protcrozoic  arc,  on  the 
whole,  more  highly  metamorphosed  than  those  above,  but  the 
Animikean  beds  are  locally  as  highly  metamorphic  as  the  Lower 
Huronian,  indicating  intense  dynamic  action,  at  least  locally,  after 
the  deposition  of  the  third  great  system.  Since  different  sorts  of 
rock  behave  differently  under  dynamic  action,  it  follows  that  some 
beds  are  much  more  highly  metamorphic  than  others  associated 
with  them,  even  though  subjected  to  the  same  forces. 

There  is  scarcely  a  phase  of  metamorphism  which  the  Protcro- 
zoic rocks  do  not  show.  The  schists,  slates,  and  gneisses  are  espe- 
cially the  product  of  dynamic  metamorphism;  the  quartzitcs  are 
the  products  of  extreme  consolidation  by  cementation;  the  iron  ore 
is  the  product  of  aqueous  metamorphism,  effected  by  ground- waters, 
while  other  phases  of  metamorphism  are  due  to  the  heat  of  intruded 
rock.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  metamorphism  of  any 
considerable  body  of  rock  is  effected  by  any  one  process  alone. 
Dynamic  action,  which  seems  on  the  whole  the  most  important 
factor  in  metamorphism,  always  generates  heat,  and  high  temper- 
ature, especially  in  the  presence  of  water,  facilitates  chemical  and 
mineralogical  change.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  igneous  intrusions, 
there  may  be  great  dynamic  action  as  well  as  great  heat,  and  water, 
an  agent  of  chemical  change,  is  always  j)resent. 

Events  elsewhere.  A  series  of  events  consonant  but  not  neces- 
sarily identical  with  those  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  was  probably 
in  progress  about  every  other  area  of  Archean  rock,  during  the 
Protcrozoic  era;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  about  every  other 


Arch^ar.  bind  irta,  Z'-yar  ^srtAl  sysuxas  of  rocks  were  laid  dovn  dnr- 
inz  this  h-^cis^  en.  Xbrir^t  socEie  sacii  areas  there  znay  we!!  hive 
b^^tK:  j'^.  fJT.j.  or  three  svsten*  of  ProteioziMC  recks  insteid  of  ioai. 

•yhile  2.r>/-t  -c^tTLitra,  OGndnuous  sedmcctidoQ  may  have  bea  in 
pr^^rr^i  rrvni  the  £r^t  of  the  Hiirorian  periods  to  the  end  oi  the 


FitoTzaozorc  rocks  rx  oteea  REcroxs 

Pre-Cambriar-  =ei:=ien:a.rv  forsiations  occur  in  manv  other 
part-  of  North  Azierica.  in  relation*  to  the  Archean  similar  to  those 
alr^riv  fi^rK.rfrjrrd.  On  the  whole,  thev  resemble  the  rocks  of  the 
iTittT'jZfAC  sy^tcmi  about  Lake  Superior  as  closely  as  could  be  cx- 
pectr:^  under  the  ^tr^tz^X  principles  set  forth. 

fyjT.e  of  the  more  imp«jrtant  ocoirrences  of  Proterozoic  rocks 
out^idr:  the  Like  Superior  region  are  the  folio  wing:  f^i )  In  an  eiten- 
•i  /e  arei  r.orth  of  the  Great  Lakes:  '2  in  the  eastern  pro\"inces  of 
C-A.-.i-ia:  3  Li  the  Adirondacks:  ^4'  in  is^-Ziated  patches  in  the  Mis- 
•::T-t[ppi  ha.-in.  in  Wiiconsin,  northwestern  Ljwa  and  adjacent  parts 
of  ^iin^l^-Wit:a  and  South  Dakota,  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota, 
in  vj-thea^t-m  Mii=ouri.  and  in  Oklahoma:  ^51  in  Texas:  (6>  in  the 
M^d.T»ont  belt  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States:  and  (7)  at 
variou-  j-y.ir.ts  in  the  Cordilleras    Fig.  295'. 

In  s^^.TiC  of  these  localities,  the  rocks  are  chiefly  sedimentary  or 
meta-5e<iimentar>'.  while  in  others  they  are  partly  or  even  largely 
i^n*,-<-;U5.  Thus  in  the  Black  Hills,  the  Proterozoic  rocks  consist  of 
slat*:-,  quartzites,  schists,  etc..  intruded  by  .granite.  From  the 
^rranite  intrusions,  the  largest  of  which  is  eight  or  ten  miles  long 
and  nearly  as  broad,  numerous  dikes  penetrate  the  clastic  beds,  and 
luiTii-h  ;:ood  illustrations  of  the  metamorphosing  effects  of  igneous 
intrii-i'.n-j.  In  the  Adirondack  region.  pre-Cambrian  rocks  make 
up  the  larger  part  of  the  mountain  mass.  They  include  both  sedi- 
m'.Ti^ap/  ^Tleta-^edimentar^-)  and  igneous  rocks,  the  latter  f>artly 
at  lt:;.^t  ir.tru-ive  in  the  former. 

The  Cordilleran  region.  The  cores  of  many  of  the  older  moun- 
t/jin  rar:'.rt-s  of  the  west  are  believed  to  be  of  Archean  rock.  In 
rr.a.r:y  i.d  th^.m  there  are  thick  series  of  sedimentary'  or  meta-sedi- 
rncxX.xrw  rocks  (Proter«<zoic)  overlvin?  the  Archean  and  surround- 
\wi  u.".  outcrop-,  overlain  in  turn  by  Cambrian  or  younger  strata. 
S«:di;rioritary  formations  predominate  amonsj  these  Proterozoic 
lurniixXvi:-,  but  are  ass^jciated  with  igneous  rocks  which  are  in  part 
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contemporaneous.  In  most  of  these  localities  the  Proterozoic  rocks 
are  unconformable  beneath  overlying  formations,  and  above  the 
Archean  where  that  is  shown.  In  much  of  the  northwest,  however, 
there  is  conformity  between  the  Proterozoic  and  the  Cambrian, 
according  to  present  interpretations. 

In  the  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  pre-Cambrian  formations  are 
well  exposed.  The  Proterozoic  (Grand  Canyon)  group,  more  than 
10,000  feet  in  thickness,  rests  unconformably  on  the  Archean,  and 
is  in  turn  covered  imconformably  by  the  Cambrian.  Here,  as  in 
Montana,  a  few  fossils  have  been  found. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  There  are  large  areas 
of  metamorphic  rock  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  former- 
ly classed  as  Archean.  Their  position  is  shown  in  Fig.  295.  These 
metamorphic  rocks  include  some  that  were  sedimentary,  and  some 
that  were  igneous.  A  part  of  them  are  probably  Proterozoic,  but 
the  Proterozoic,  Archean,  and  metamorphic  Paleozoic  rocks  have 
not  been  fully  differentiated. 

Summary.  While  the  correspondence  of  the  Proterozoic  rocks 
in  these  various  regions  with  those  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  is 
not  generally  very  close,  it  may  be  pointed  out  again  that  close 
correspondence  is  not  to  be  expected,  even  if  the  rocks  of  different 
localities  were  contemporaneous  in  origin.  The  phases  of  sedi- 
mentation taking  place  about  any  land  mass  at  any  time  depend 
largely  on  the  height  of  the  land,  the  exposure  of  its  coasts,  climate, 
and  the  character  of  the  formation  suffering  erosion.  These  various 
factors  were  as  likely  to  be  dissimilar  as  similar  about  the  various 
centers  of  sedimentation.  Igneous  rocks  form  a  not  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  Proterozoic  systems,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  igneous  activities  in  different  regions  should  correspond  either 
in  time  or  in  the  nature  of  their  products.  Even  deformations  of 
the  crust,  which  are  the  basis  for  the  separation  of  the  rocks  into 
systems,  need  not  have  been  the  same  in  different  regions.  It  fol- 
lows (i)  that  the  number  of  Proterozoic  systems  bounded  by  uncon- 
formities may  not  be  the  same  in  all  regions;  (2)  that  the  thick- 
nesses of  the  various  systems  may  vary  greatly;  (3)  that  there 
need  have  been  no  close  correspondence  in  the  sorts  of  rock  in 
different  regions  at  the  outset;  and  (4)  that  they  may  have  been 
metamorphosed  unequally  since  their  deposition.  Dissimilarity  of 
the  Proterozoic  in  different  regions  was,  therefore,  to  have  been 
anticipated. 
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Proterozoic  Formations  in  other  Continents 

Proterozoic  formations  are  believed  to  exist  in  all  continentsij 
In  more  than  one  country  where  they  have  been  studied,  the  prftj 
Cambrian  sedimentary  rocks  are  thought  to  belong  to  at  least  tun 
unconformable  systems.  In  Sweden,  as  about  Lake  Superior,  irod 
ore  occurs  in  these  formations,  and  the  great  bodies  of  iron  ore  in 
Brazil  probably  are  of  similar  age.  i 

LIFE  DURING  THE  PROTEROZOIC  ERA  \ 

The  presence  of  a  few  fossils  in  the  Proterozoic  rocks  proves  the 
existence  of  life  during  this  era.^  The  best-preserved  fossils  are 
arthropods  (p.  686)  resembling  Crustacea.  There  are  also  tracks 
of  two  genera  of  worms.  In  addition,  there  are  obscure  forms  which 
appear  to  be  referable  to  brachiopods  and  pteropods.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  oldest  definite  fossils  yet  found  are  forms  well  up  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  that  they  occur  (in  Montana)  9,000  feet 
below  the  unconformity  between  the  Proterozoic  and  the  Cambrian. 
Other  lines  of  evidence  indicating  life  are:  (i)  Carboniferous  shales, 
slates,  and  schists,  and  (2)  limestone,  some  of  which  occurs  near 
the  base  of  the  Lower  Huronian.  This  rock  was  formerly  regarded 
as  demonstrative  of  the  existence  of  life;  but  in  recent  years  the 
belief  has  gained  ground  that  considerable  formations  of  limestone 
may  have  originated  by  precipitation  from  sea-water.  This  origin 
is  suspected  for  many  limestone  formations  which  are  free  from 
fossils,  and  if  the  hypothesis  is  applicable  to  any  extensive  formation 
of  limestone,  it  may  be  applicable  to  that  of  the  Proterozoic.  But 
even  without  reliance  on  this  sort  of  rock,  the  occasional  fossils 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  life  in  this  era. 

CLIMATE 

Since  inferences  concerning  the  climate  of  any  period  are  drawn 
largely  from  fossils,  and  since  fossils  are  exceedingly  rare  in  the 
Proterozoic  strata,  they  afford  little  warrant  for  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  climate  of  the  era  as  a  whole.  Conglomerate  beds 
which  have  been  interpreted  as  glacial  ^  are  found  at  the  base  of 

^  For  summaty  of  knowledge  concerning  pre-Cambrian  fossils,  see  Walcott, 
Bull.  Gcol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  10,  pp.  199-244. 

2  Coleman,  Jour.  Geol.,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  149-158,  and  Wilson,  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXli 
pp.  121-141, 
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be  Proterozoic  in  the  vicinity  of  Cobalt,  Ontario.  This  inter- 
■etation,  long  doubted,  now  appears  to  be  warranted.  It  may  be 
loted  that  gladal  formations  are  singularly  out  of  harmony  with 
he  conceptions  of  the  climate  of  early  geologic  time  which  have 
failed  until  recently.  They  are  altogether  in  harmony  with  the 
JDonceptions  of  climate  which  grow  out  of  the  planetesimal  theory. 

[,  Map  studies.  Map  studies  should  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  chapters 
gB  the  Archeozoic  and  Proterozoic.  For  this  purpose,  numerous  folios  of  the  U.  S. 
Robgical  Survey  are  especially  serviceable.  See  also  LaborcUory  Exercises  in 
mkuctural  and  Historical  Geology^  Salisbury  and  Trowbridge,  Exercise  VII. 
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CIL\PTER    XV 

THE  CAMBRIAN  PERIOD 

FORMATIONS  AND  PHYSICAL  HISTORY 

The  crustal  movements  which  closed  the  Proterozoic  era  cod- 
verted  a  large  area  within  the  limits  of  North  America  into  land. 
This  is  shown  by  the  distribution  of  the  basal  strata  of  the  Cambrian, 
the  oldest  system  of  the  Paleozoic  era.  Where  accessible,  the  base 
of  the  system  is,  in  most  places,  unconformable  on  underiying 
formations.  The  distribution  of  the  successive  parts  of  the  system 
discloses  the  relations  of  sea  and  land  throughout  the  period,  for 
most  of  the  strata  are  of  marine  origin. 

Subdivisions 

The  Cambrian  system  is  divided  into  three  jxirts,  the  Lower, 
the  Middle,  and  the  I'pper.  Georgian  (Vt.).  Acadian,  and  Potsdam 
or  Saratogan  (N.  Y.),  names  of  localities  where  the  several  divisiQiis 
of  Cambrian  were  first  differentiated  in  North  America,  are  syno- 
nyms for  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Cambrian  respectively.  The 
name  St.  Croixan  (Wis.-Min.)  also  is  used  for  the  L^pper  CambiiaD. 

Lower  Cambrian.  Lower  Cambrian  formations  are  known  in 
North  America  only  near  the  eastern  and  western  borders  of  the 
continent  i^Fig.  300).  In  the  east,  they  occur  in  the  Appalachian 
belt  and  at  some  points  farther  east;  in  the  west,  they  are  found  in 
various  states  between  the  iioth  and  the  120th  meridians.  Both 
east  and  west,  the  strata  contain  marine  fossils.  Those  of  the  east 
were  accumulated  in  straits,  sounds,  etc.,  rather  than  on  the  shores 
oi  the  opeti  sea.  The  great  tract  between  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains on  the  one  hand,  and  western  Montana  and  L'^tah  on  the 
other,  is  believed  to  have  been  land  during  the  early  part  of  the 
period,  and  from  it  sediments  were  probably  carried  to  the  sea  on 
either  hand. 
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Middle  Cambrian.  Strata  of  the  Middle  (Acadian)  Cambrian 
are  found  above  those  of  the  Lower,  and  in  addition  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Arizona,  parts  of  Montana,  and  perhaps  elsewhere. 
Since  the  Middle  Cambrian  beds  contain  marine  fossils,  their  dis- 
tribution indicates  that  the  continent  was  being  invaded  by  the  sea 
from  the  south  and  west  before  the  dose  of  the  Middle  Cambrian 
epoch.  Middle  Cambrian  beds  are  absent  from  much  of  the  inte- 
rior, if  present  identifications  are  correct.  Where  the  Middle  Cam- 
brian rests  on  the  Lower,  the  two  are  generally  conformable.  Where 
the  Middle  overlaps  the  Lower,  it  is  imconformable  on  older  forma- 
tions. 

Upper  Cambrian.  In  the  Later  Cambrian  (Potsdam,  Saratogan, 
or  St.  Croixan)  epoch,  the  sea  overspread  much  more  of  the  continent, 
for  the  Potsdam  series  covers  not  only  the  eastern  and  western  bor- 
ders of  the  continent,  but  much  of  the  interior  as  well.  The  Upper 
Cambrian  is,  as  a  rule,  conformable  on  the  Middle  in  the  east  and 
west,  but  in  the  interior  it  is  unconformable  on  pre-Cambrian 
formations.  Fig.  310  shows  something  of  the  distribution  of  the 
Cambrian  system  as  a  whole. 

Basis  for  the  Subdivisions 

We  have  now  to  inquire  how  the  Cambrian  system  may  be 
recognized,  and  further,  the  means  by  which  the  Lower,  Middle, 
and  Upper  parts  may  be  distinguished  from  one  another. 

Superposition.  Where  a  formation  or  series  is  conformable  on 
another  of  known  age,  as  the  Middle  Cambrian  on  the  Lower,  the 
presumption  is  that  the  upper  was  formed  immediately  aft^  the 
lower.  In  this  case,  the  approximate  age  of  the  upper  is  known. 
But  where  one  formation  is  unconformable  on  another  of  known 
age,  the  stratigraphic  relations  between  them  do  not  show  whether 
the  upj>er  is  much  or  little  younger  than  the  lower. 

Fossils.  The  Cambrian  is  the  oldest  system  of  rocks  known  to 
contain  abundant  fossils.  Most  of  them  represent  the  shells,  other 
hard  parts,  or  tracks  of  marine  animals  buried  in  the  sands  and  muds 
when  they  were  deposited.  The  fossils  of  any  division  of  the 
Cambrian  system  constitute  the  known  fauna  of  that  stage,  but  it 
is  not  supposed  that  fossils  of  all  species  that  lived  have  been 
preserved. 

The  Lower  Cambrian  formations  contain  certain  fossils  whiA 
arc  distinctive.     Among  them  aie  s^ci^  q>1  ^  %^\i>i&  oi  trilolntes 
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named  OUtttllus  (Fig.  311,  a).  Along  with  repFesentatives  of  tbb 
genus,  many  other  spedes  of  various  types  are  found.  To  the 
aggregate,  the  name  Olendlus  fauna  is  given,  and  Oiendlus  Ca^^rria* 
is  synonymous  with  Lower  Cambrian  and  with  Georgian.  It  is 
not  to  l>e  understood  that  representatives  of  the  genus  Olendlus 


Fir.  .111.  Char.utkristtc  Cauvsian  tkilobites:  a,  Olairlhis  gi&irti  M«k; 
6,  P:ir.idoxidr<:  bohimirii.1  Hocck;  c,  Diketiocephatns  prfineniis  Owen.  These  thret 
gentra  arc  charatierislic  of  Ihe  Lower,  Middle  and  Upper  Cambrian,  rc^>ectivdj'. 

are  found  in  the  Lower  Cambrian  everywhere,  or  that  other  genera 
of  trilobites  are  absent. 
"  Where  formations  representing  the  whole  of  the  period  are 
present,  the  fossils  in  the  middle  beds  are  not  the  same  as  those 
in  the  lower.  At  no  single  plane  is  there,  as  a  rule,  a  striking  change 
in  species,  but  in  successively  higher  beds  some  of  the  species  found 
below  disappear,  and  new  species  come  in.  These  changes  show  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  sea  changed  as  time  went  on.  At  about  that 
stage  in  the  Cambrian  system  where  the  genus  Olenellus  drops  out: 
the  genus  Paradoxides  (Fig.  311,  ft)  appears  in  some  places.  The 
species  associated  with  Paradoxides  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  associated  with  Olenellus.  The  Paradoxides  and  their  asso- 
ciates constitute  the  Paradoxides  fauna,  which  includes  rnany 
species  of  other  genera  of  trilobites,  and  many  species  not  related 
to  trilobites.  By  general  agreement,  the  Middle  Cambrian,  on 
both  sides  of  the  North  Atlantic,  is  defined  by  the  Paradoxides 
fauna,  so  that  Paradoxides  Cambrian  is  synonymous  with  Middle 
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Cambrian  and  with  Acadian  (p.  344).  In  the  western  part  of  North 
America,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  North  Pacific  as  well,  the 
Middle  Cambrian  does  not  contain  Paradoxides.  Its  fauna  is 
known  as  the  Olenoides  fauna,  which  is  distinct  from  fauna  of  the 
Lower  Cambrian.  In  like  manner  the  Middle  Cambrian  fauna 
is  succeeded  by  another,  the  Dikellocephdus  fauna  found  in  the 
Upper  Cambrian  strata.  Geologists  have  agreed  to  define  the 
Upper  Cambrian  as  the  series  of  strata  carrying  this  fauna. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  every  species  of  the  Paradoxides 
fauna  is  unlike  every  species  of  the  faunas  below  and  above.  This 
is  not  the  case;  but  so  many  species  of  the  three  faunas  are  different, 
that  with  a  considerable  number  to  judge  from,  their  separation  is 
possible  by  those  familiar  with  Cambrian  fossils. 

Sequence  of  faunas  based  on  stratigraphy.  The  sequence  of 
faunas  was  first  determined^Jy.  superposition  of  the.  strata.  The 
Lower  Cambrian  fauna  could  not  have  been  known  to  be  older  than 
the  Middle  Cambrian  fauna  if  beds  containing  the  former  did  not 
underlie  beds  containing  the  latter.  In  other  words,  the  primary 
basis  for  correlation  by  means  of  fossils  is  stratigraphy. 

Physical  Events  of  the  Cambrian 

Submergence.  The  distribution  of  the  several  series  of  the 
system  shows  that  the  great  physical  event  of  the  Cambrian  period  in 
North  America  was  progressive  submergence  of  the  continent,  Theo- 
rectically,  this  may  have  been  brought  about  by  a  rise  of  the  sea  or 
by  a  lowering  of  the  land,  or  by  both  together.  Both  the  lowering 
of  the  land  and  the  rise  of  the  sea  may  be  due  to  gradation,  to  dias- 
trophism,  or  to  the  two  combined. 

Gradation  as  a  cause  of  submergence.  Gradation  is  perpetual 
and  inevitable  where  land  and  sea  exist.  The  waves  attack  the 
land  along  its  borders,  and  the  agents  of  land  degradation  lower 
its  surface.  The  former  is  a  direct  cause  of  encroachment  of  sea 
on  land,  and  the  latter  is  an  indirect  cause,  since  all  sediments  car- 
ried from  land  to  sea  raise  the  surface  of  the  sea  correspondingly. 
Small  as  this  rise  is  for  any  brief  period,  its  effect  is  to  cause  the  sea 
to  advance  on  the  land,  and  the  lowering  of  the  land  by  degradation 
at  the  same  time  increases  the  area  of  the  advance.  //  continued 
long  enough,  shore-cutting  about  the  borders  of  the  lands,  down- 
cutting  over  the  whole  surface,  and  the  accompanying  rise  of  the 
sea-level,  must  inevitably  cause  the  water  to  covet  tYv.^  co\v\\x^^\nXs* 
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provided  there  is  tio  deformation  oj  the  body  of  the  earth  in  the  ma 
time. 

If  the  earth  ^vere  to  remain  without  deformation  long  enoa^l 
the  continents  to  be  base-ievcled,  the  deposition  in  the  sea  of  I 
sediments  thus  derived  would  raise  the  water  about  650  feet.  Tit 
would  submerge  a  large  part  of  the  base-leveled  land.  The  evil 
of  gradation  in  the  Cambrian  period  is  clear  and  firm.  Most  of  ik 
sediments  which  make  up  the  Cambrian  system  of  rocks  viat 
eroded  from  the  land  and  deposited  in  the  sea.  This  lowered  tlu 
land  and  raised  the  sea.  Gradation  was,  therefore,  a  factor  in 
submergence  of  the  continent,  and  there  is  evidence  that  gi 
progress  was  made  toward  base-leveling  before  the  close  of  tit 
period. 

If  gradation  were  the  sole  agency  involved  in  the  submergenct 
of  the  lands,  the  advance  of  the  sea  should  have  been  steady,  thou^ 
not  necessarily  equal  in  rate  at  all  times  and  places.  WiUwat 
going  into  detafls,  it  seems  certain  that  there  were  changes  in  tlit 
areas  of  deposition  other  than  those  which  can  be  accounted  for  by 
gradation,  but  none  of  these  changes  imply  notable  warpings  such 
as  are  recorded  in  the  rocks  of  the  Proterozoic  and  Archeozoic  em. 

Deformation  as  a  cause  of  submergence.  Deformations  whidi 
may  cause  submergence  of  land  (and  emergence  of  sea-bottom)  art' 
of  various  sorts.  Any  deformation  which  causes  the  land  to  ant, 
or  the  sea  to  rise,  leads  to  submergence.  Such  movements  and  their 
causes  have  been  discussed  briefly  (chapter  VIII),  Onespedal 
phase  of  movement  which  may  have  especial  significance  here 
noted  at  this  point. 

Continental  creep.  The  continents  are  about  15,000  feet  above 
the  ocean  bottom.  Their  weight  causes  an  average  pressure  of  is,oi« 
to  zo,ooo  pounds  to  the  square  inch  on  their  bases,  15,000  feet  don. 
This  pressure  lends  lo  cause  the  conlinenis  to  spread  by  creep  into  tkeoOtt' 
basins,  on  the  same  principle  that  an  ice-sheet  spreads.  Spreadtil 
is  opposed  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  oceans  against  thesido 
of  the  continental  platforms.  This  is  some  5,000  pounds  per  aquaie 
inch  at  the  bottom,  so  that  there  remains  an  unbalanced  pressured 
10,000  to  15,000  |x)unds  per  square  uich,  tending  to  cause  cie^ 
Is  this  enough  to  overcome  the  strength  of  the  rock,  which  opposes 
creep?  Even  the  lesser  of  these  figures  is  equal  to  the  crushing 
strength  of  some  of  the  weaker  rocks,  and  is  a  notable  percent^eirf 
the  crushing  strength  oE  even  the  strongest.     Under  less  pressure 
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tihan  this,  rock  in  some  mines  is  observed  to  creep.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, therefore,  that  such  a  pressure,  constantly  exerted  for 
a  prolonged  period,  might  cause  some  spreading  of  the  great  con- 
tinental platforms,  and  hence  (i)  some  lowering  of  their  surfaces, 
(2)  some  submergence  about  their  borders,  and  (3)  at  the  same 
time  some  rise  of  the  sea-level.  Many  phenomena  which  cannot  be 
cited  here  seem  to  lend  support  to  this  hypothesis  of  lateral  creep,^ 
lut  its  efficiency  is  not  determined. 

Sedimentation  in  the  Cambrian  Period 

Sedimentation  in  the  Cambrian  period  appears  to  have  followed 
the  general  laws  that  govern  deposition  in  periods  of  comparative 
freedom  from  great  deforming  movements.  Most  of  the  known 
sediments  were  deposited  in  the  sea,  and  their  area  may  be  regarded 
as  a  rough  measure  of  the  area  of  the  Cambrian  sea.  Sedimentation 
was  probably  faster  in  the  early  stages  of  the  period  when  the  land- 
area  was  largest  and  highest,  and  slower  in  the  later  stages  after 
the  land  had  been  lowered  and  narrowed.  Sedimentation  was 
probably  greatest  near  the  land. 

Sources  and  kinds  of  sediments.  As  in  other  periods,  the  land- 
derived  sediments  came  from  all  forma tijins^  exposed  to  erosion. 
The  sediments  along  the  immediateTBorders  of  the  land  were  doubt- 
less different  from  those  farther  out,  and  even  along  shore  probably 
there  were  variations,  because  of  differences  (i)  in  the  sources  of 
thgjediments,  and  (2)  in  wave,  river,  and  current  action. 

The  Cambrian  system  includes  all  common  phases  of  sedimen- 
tary rocks.  There  are  conglomerates,  presumably  laid  down  near 
the  shores  of  the  time;  sandstones,  the  sand  of  which  was  deposited 
b  shallow  water;  shales,  representing  the  mud  deposits  in  quiet 
water;  and  beds  of  limestone  representing,  for  the  most  part,  the 
accumulations  of  shells,  etc.,  where  sediments  from  the  land  were 
Dot  abundant. 

Geographic  variations.  The  distribution  of  these  various  sorts 
of  sedimentary  rocks  shows  that  various  kinds  of  detrital  beds  were 
accumulating  in  different  places  at  the  same  time,  and  at  the  same 
place  at  different  times.  Not  only  this,  but  they  were  accumulated 
at  very  different  rates,  as  the  great  variations  in  thickness  show. 

The  fact  that  the  Upper  Cambrian  in  the  northern  interior  of 
the  United  States  is  mostly  of  sandstone,  and  that  this  sandstone  is 

^  Chamberlin  and  Salisbiuy,  Earth  History,  Vol.  II. 
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widespread,  indicates  that  the  water  was  so  shallow  that  the  wawH 
were  competent  to  roll  sand  long  distances^    Furthermore,  tn 
structure  of  the  beds,  with  their  cross-bedding  (Fig.  199),  ripplfri 
marks,  etc.,  shows  that  the  whole  of  the  thick  series  from  bottom  to] 
top  was  deposited  in  shallow  water,  and  therefore  on  a  surface  whidij 
was  depressed  gradually,  relative  to  sea-level,  as  the  sand  accamn- 
lated.    The  limestone  (chiefly  dolomite)  in  the  Upper  Cambrian  of] 
the  southern  and  southeastern  interior,  points  to  clear  seas,  but  per- 
haps not  to  deep  ones.    The  adjacentTands  were  perhaps  too  low 
to  yield  abundant  sediment.    Limestone  is  also  an  important  part 
of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Cambrian  of  the  west,  though  clastic  rocks 
predominate  in  the  Lower  Cambrian.    Where  the  Upper  Cambrian  is 
limestone,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  not  sharply  diflferentiated  from  the  ovff- 
lying  Ordovician. 

Outcrops  of  Cambrian 

The  Cambrian  formations  were  once  as  widespread  as  the  Cam- 
brian seas  themselves,  but  they  are  not  now  present  over  all  the 
area  they  once  covered.  The  areas  where  they  are  exposed  are  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  areas  where  they  actually  exist.  Cambrian 
formations  are  exposed,  for  example,  in  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and 
Texas;  but  the  strata  of  Missouri  are  doubtless  continuous,  beneath 
younger  formations,  with  those  of  Texas,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
those  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  other  (Fig.  310). 

Position  of  outcrops.  The  map  (Fig.  310)  showing  the  areas 
where  the  Cambrian  system  is  now  exposed  reveals  several  points 
of  significance:  (i)  Many  of  the  outcrops  are  in  association  with 
outcrops  of  the  Archean  and  Proterozoic  systems  (Fig.  295).  In 
places,  the  exposed  Cambrian  lies  along  one  border  of  the  exposed 
parts  of  these  older  systems,  while  in  others  it  completely  surrounds 
them.  This  distribution  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Cambrian,  but  is 
characteristic  of  most  formations  as  compared  with  those  of  greater 
age.  (2)  The  exposed  areas  of  Cambrian  in  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains occur  in  parallel  or  subparallel  belts  (Fig.  310).  This  is  the 
result  of  (a)  the  folding  to  which  the  Cambrian  and  later  strata  of 
this  region  have  been  subject,  and  {b)  the  erosion  which  the  folds 
have  suffered.  Fig.  314  will  help  to  explain  the  repetition  of  out- 
crops. In  this  diagram,  A  represents  prc-Cambrian  strata,  •€  repre- 
sents the  Cambrian,  and  O,  5,  Z>,  and  C,  the  Ordovician,  Silurian, 
Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  systems,  respectively.  After  the 
strata  were  folded,  erosion  cut  the  folds  down.     A  fold  invoh'in? 
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Cambrian  beds,  if  truncated  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  these 
beds  at  their  highest  point,  exposes  two  belts  of  Cambrian  strata, 
one  on  either  ude  of  a  pre-Cambrian  axis,  as  represented  in  the 


Fig.  311.  Diagram  illustrating  the  relation  of  Cambrian  (ormations,  A,  B,  and 
C,  to  older  rocks.  The  diagram  suggests  that  the  Cambrian  formations  have  been 
eroded  back  from  their  original  margins,  A',  B',  and  C 


Fig.  313.  Diagram  illustrating  the  general  relations  of  Cambniji  beds  in  the 
interior.  The  Cambrian,  -G,  is  represented  as  appearing  at  the  extremes  of  the 
diagram,  and  as  dipping  below  younger  beds  between. 

left-hand  part  of  the  figure.     If  the  truncation  is  at  a  level  below 
the  top  and  above  tbe  bottom  of  the  Cambrian  (ri^ht-hand  side  of 


-"^isr-^ 


Fig  314      Diagram  showing  the  pns 


rops  detemun   1  b 


.  Single  belt  along 
Cambnan  outcrops  are 


Fig.  314)  the  strata  of  that  system  arc 
the  axis  of  the  fold      (3)  In  some  pla 
surrounded  by  older 
formations.  In  such 
cases  the  Cambrian 
outcrops    presuma- 
bly represent  rem- 
nants   which    have       F'g-  31s-    Figure  to  illustrate  isolated 
etcaoed      erosion     Cambrian  surrounded  by  older  formations. 
They  may  occupy  depressions   in   the   surface  of   pre-Cambri, 
formations,  or  may  constitute  hills  (Fig.  315). 
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Width  of  outcrops.  The  widest  outcrops  of  the  Caml 
(Fig.  310)  are  in  Wiscon^n;  yet  there  the  Upper  Cambrian 
present,  with  a  thickness  of  less  than  i,ooofeet,  while  in  the 
chian  Mountains,  where  the  system  has  anaggregate  thickness  of  1 
eral  thousand  feet,  it  appears  at  the  surface  in  narrow  belts; 
the  outcrops  are  narrow  in  the  east  where  the  system  is  thick,  and 
wide  in  the  interior  where  it  is  thin.  The  explanation  of  this  appar- 
ent anomaly  is  found  in  the  attitude  of  the  strata.  In  Wiscooai 
they  are  nearly  horizontal, .while  in  the  mountain  regions,  hothead 
and  west,  they  are  tilted  at  high  angles.  Where  strata  are  vertical 
the  width  of  tbdi 


outcrop  on  a 
zontal    surface  ii 
about  the  same 
the    thickness  rf 

FiK  316  Diafnam  iliastrating  the  influence  of  dip  the  beds  (-e.ngM- 
on  the  width  of  outcrop  The  Cambnan  beds  ■€  to  the  hand  Side  of  tlg- 
lifl  ha\e  a  much  wider  outcrop  than  the  Cambnan  beds  316)  where  thej 
to  the  nghl,  though  the  thickness  IS  the  same  ^^^    '^^^^j^     ^^^. 

zontal,  (■€,  left-hand  side  of  Fig.)  the  width  of  outcrop  on  a  hori- 
zontal surface  is  much  greater.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however, 
that  horizontal  strata  always  have  a  wide  outcrop.  The  width  of 
outcrop  is  also  influenced  by  topography,  as  shown  in  Fig.  317- 


FiR-  317.  I'laKr^ini  illuslralinj;  the  effecl  of  lopography  on  width  of  outcrop. 
Here  the  horiiwtntal  stratum  between  B  and  C  has  about  the  sanw 
thickness  as  ■€  of  Fig.  316,  but  its  outcrop  is  narrow.  In  general, 
the  width  of  outcrop,  so  far  as  determined  by  topography,  depends 
on  the  angle  between  the  bedding- planes  and  the  surface  where  the 
formation  outcrops.  The  width  of  the  outcrop  decreases  as  this 
angle  increases. 

Changes  in  Scdimcnls  Since  Deposition 
The  sediments  of  the  Cambrian  system  have  undergone  chai^ 
since  their  deposition.     In  most  regions  they  have  been  compacta) 
uad  cemented  into  solid  rock.    Over  great  areas  in  the  inteiiff 
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^  312  and  313)  the  strata  still  remain  nearly  horizontal,  while 
Borne  other  regions  they  have  been  tilted,  folded,  and  faulted 


Fig.  318.  A  section  in  the  Menominee  region  of  oorthem  Michigan,  showing 
Potsdam  sandstone,  -Cs,  in  unconformity  with  older  formations.  (Van  Hise, 
3.  Geal.  Surv.) 


ilg.  319.  Section  showing  relations  of  the  Cambrian  in  the  Appalachian  Motm- 
n.  The  strata  are  folded  and  faulted.  €,  Cambrian;  O,  Ordovtdan;  S,  Silurian. 
igth,  13  miles.  (Hayes,  Cleveland  [Tenn.]  [olio,  U.S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ordovidan 
1  Silurian  not  separated  in  the  originalj 

ig.  319)-  Where  close  folding  has  taken  place,  the  rocks  have 
a  more  or  less  metamorphosed.     In  extreme  cases  the  sandstones 


Fig  310  Section  showmg  the  rebtions  of  Cambrian  and  other  formations  at 
powt  Dcnih  of  L^dville  Colorado  jR  gn,  Archcan;  -Cs.  Cambrian ;  Cmr.  Carbon- 
nwtt,  Jje,  Jurassic,  Ip  and  gp  igneous  rocks.     (Emmons,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

ave  been  converted  into  quartz  schists,  the  shales  into  slates  and 
chists,  and  the  limestones  into  marble. 

Close  of  the  Period 
No  physical  changes  of  great  importance  seem  to  have  marked 
ke  dose  of  the  Cambrian  period  in  America.  Nowhere  in  our 
WUnent,  so  far  as  now  known,  were  mountains  made  at  this  time, 
"111  nowhere  were  great  areas  of  sea-bottom  converted  into  land, 
loiigh  local  unconformities  between  this  system  and  the  next  record 
ocal  changes  in  the  sites  of  deposition. 
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Tke  Cambrian  im  Other  Camtntmts 
Earupe.'  In  Europe,  as  in  Xonh  Ammra,  wulcspresd  drfor- 
madr>Q  before  the  beginiuiig  of  the  Cambdui  coc^'citcd  large  tim 
fii  the  present  continent  into  land,  and  thtie  is  evidence  that  tbeit 
lands,  [ike  tho%  of  America,  were  sobjected  to  protracted  eroacn 
before  the  depo^don  of  the  Cambrian  system. 

The  Cambrian  3>'=tem  of  Europe.  like  that  of  Amoica.  is  largely 
clajtic.  Rippie-tnarlts.  cross-bedding,  and  sun-ciacks  are  commoi. 
sho«ini^  that  a  larze  part  of  the  ramhrian  sediments  were  laid  dovn 
in  shallow  water,  or  on  land. 

In  Wales  (Cambria  i,  the  country  from  which  the  system  got  iu 
name,  and  tn  Brittany,  the  sj'stem  is  very  thick.  In  Scanfnavia 
and  western  RiLS:iia,  on  the  other  band,  it  is  thin,  locaSty  no 
than  400  feet.  These  difierences  probably  mean  that  mfii 
AtTt  lieing  deposited  in  some  places  many  times  as  npidfy  II  k 

others.    The  Sliddle  Camboan  of  Bi- 

rope  is  more  widespread  than  thcLovB 
or  Upper,  showing  that  changes  id  the 
relation  of  sea  and  land  were  in  progress 
during  the  Cambrian  period,  shifting 
the  areas  of  erosion  and  sedimentation. 
The  Cambrian  of  western  Eun^ 
has  been  much  folded,  but  in  central 
and  eastern  Europe,  the  strata  are 
essentially  horizontal.  Beds  of  day 
which  are  still  plastic,  and  beds  of  sand 
which  are  still  uncemented,  are  known 
in  the  undeformed  part  of  the  s>-5tem- 
Geographic  changes  of  great  importance 
seem  not  to  have  marked  the  close  of 
i'r  '.::'  ■.:,-'':-'.\  ij'l'  r^"a,'arthe  the  Cambrian,  in  Europe. 
i..i'-.fr,;(,,rn!,ri.in  in  China.  Other  coimtries.    Cambrian   rocks 

.\iiN„  (,jr:...j:t:  i.T.:-Liii.ii'jn.;  occur  in  various  parts  of  Siberia,  China, 
India,  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  and  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
.\r:;(:nliriii,  but  tht-ir  distribution  outside  of  North  America  and 


r'i]>t:  ii  IjUt  [Mti)riy  known 
Glacial  formations,     (i) 


In  northern   Xem-a' 


Lat.  70"  8'  N., 
>  fouDd  in  Geiluc's 
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a%  b  a  bowlder-bearing  formation  (the  Gatsa  beds)  resting  on  a 
ciated  surface  of  crystalline  rock.  The  Gaisa  beds  have  been 
night  to  belong  to  the  oldest  part  of  the  Cambrian  system,  or  to 
tcdate  it.  (2)  Recent  exploration  in  Ckina^  has  made  known 
thick  formation  (170  feet)  of  bowlder- bearing  rock  of  glacial 
gin,  containing  many  striated  bowlders  of  diverse  sorts  of  rock 
ig.  321)  on  the  Yangtse  River,  in  latitude  30°-  This  formation 
B  at  the  base  of  the  Paleozoic,  beneath  the  beds  that  carry 


of  Petersburg,  South 


lambrian  trilobites.     Glacial   formations  of  early  Cambrian   age 
ave  been  found  in  Auslralia,  and  perhaps  in  Soulh  Africa.^ 

The  profound  climatic  significance  of  these  glacial  formations 
lobvious.  The  testimony  of  Cambrian  fossils,  on  the  other  hand, 
mplies  nearly  uniform  climatic  conditions  throughout  all  regions 
chere  fossils  have  been  found,  and  the  wide  spread  of  the  sea  during 
ie  later  part  of  the  period  would  seem  to  point  to  oceanic,  rather 
iian  continental,  climates  at  that  time. 

Duraium  of  Cambrian  Period 

There  is  no  reliable  estimate  of  the  duration  of  the  Cambrian 
period.  The  destruction  and  removal  to  the  sea  of  such  large 
volumes  of  rock  as  are  represented  by  the  sediments  of  the  system 

'  Willis,  Researrhcs  in  China,  Vol.  II. 

'David,  Report  of  International  Geological  Congress  at  Mexico,  1907;  and 
Howdiin  Quar.  Jour.  GeoL  Soc.,  Vol.  LXiV,  p.  234,  1908,  and  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol. 
'OC,  pp.  153-8. 
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required  a  very  long  period  of  time;  but  since  there  is  no  standard 
rate  at  which  any  sort  of  sediment  accumulates,  this  long  period 
cannot  be  reduced  to  years.  It  has  been  estimated  that  limestone 
sometimes  forms  at  some  such  rate  as  one  foot  per  century.  In 
some  parts  of  the  West  there  are  6,000  feet  of  limestone,  besides 
thick  bodies  of  fragmental  rock.  At  the  above  rate  of  accumula- 
tion, 6,000  feet  of  limestone  would  call  for  a  period  of  600,000 
years,  and  if  time  be  allowed  for  the  other  formations  of  the  same 
region,  this  period  would  be  lengthened  greatly.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  while  one  foot  per  century  is  a  rate 
at  which  limestone  may  accumulate,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
the  rate  at  which  Cambrian  limestone  was  formed. 

Many  estimates  of  geological  time,  based  on  various  data,  have 
been  attempted.^  These  estimates,  so  far  as  applied  to  the  Cam- 
brian, generally  assign  to  that  period  a  duration  of  1,000,000  to 
3,000,000  years.  It  should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  chief  value  of  these  figures  is  to  give  emphasis  to  the  fact 
that  the  period  was  one  of  great  duration.  For  aught  that  is  now 
known,  the  largest  of  these  figures  might  be  multiplied  by  2  or 
even  by  some  larger  number. 

LIFE    OF    THE    CAMBRIAN 

Perhaps  no  single  event  in  the  history  of  the  earth  possesses 
greater  interest  than  the  first  appearance  of  life;  but  the  date  of 
its  beginning  is  not  known.  There  is  good  evidence  that  life  existed 
before  the  close  of  the  Archeozoic  era,  and  under  the  accretion 
hy])olhesis,  it  is  not  improbable  that  its  beginning  antedated,  by  a 
long  period,  the  oldest  accessible  Archean  formations.  If  so,  it 
is  quite  beyond  hope  that  the  earliest  forms  of  life  will  ever  be 
known  from  fossils.  The  known  fossils  from  the  Proterozoic  rocks 
give  but  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  life  before  the  Cambrian. 
Hut  in  the  Cambrian  system  there  is,  for  the  first  time,  a  reasonably 
adequate  record  of  animal  life. 

Animal  fossils.  Every  great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
except  the  vertebrate,  was  representated  in  Cambrian  times,  and 
though  no  vertebrate  remains  have  yet  been  found,  it  would  be  rash 
to  assume  that  no  vertebrates  lived.  All  the  known  fossils  appear 
to  be  of  marine  species.  Of  land  animals  there  are  no  traces,  but 
this  does  not  prove  that  they  did  not  exist. 

*  For  a  general  discussion  of  this  topic, see  WilUarns'  Gcoio^vcoi  Bioio^,Chap.II. 
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Trilobites  were  ea^y  the  most  distinguished  forms  of  Cambrian 
life.  They  were  not  only  the  highest  in  organization,  but  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  period.  Their  successive  genera  best  distin- 
guish its  successive  stages,  and  their  distribution  is  a  chief  means  of 
correlating  the  formations  of  different  regions.  Figs.  311  and  323 
show  their  three  longitudinal  lobes,  whence  their  name.  Trilobites 
were  kin  to  the_mpdern  crab  and-crayfishr-representatives  of  the 
great  group  Arthropoda  (p.  686).  They  have  long  been  extinct, 
but  the  modem  horsp-filini'  rrah  has  some  likeness  to  them. 

Trilobites  were  well  advanced  in  the  scale  of  development, 
possessing  nearly  all  the  anatomical  systems  and  physiological 
functions  of  modem  crustaceans.  Perhaps  their  compound  eyes 
are  the  best  index  of  their  development.  In  this  and  succeeding 
periods,  the  number  of  eyelets  in  trilobites'  eyes  ranged  from  a 
score  to  several  thousands.  Some  of  them,  however,  had  no  eyes, 
while  others  possessed  abortive  rudiments,  implying  that  their 
ancestors  had  possessed  them.  The  acquisition  and  abortion  of  so 
important  an  organ  seem  to  indicate  change  in  the  conditions  of 
life.  This  may  mean  no  more  than  migration  to  deep  dark  waters, 
or  the  habit  of  burrowing  in  the  mud,  where  eyes  were  useless.  The 
eyes  of  some  were  raised  slightly  on  crescentic  lobes,  with  the  con- 
vex face  outwards  (a  and  c.  Fig.  323).     In  later  epochs,  these  cres- 


Rg.  3»3-  Caiibbian  Ckitstacea:  a,  Holmia  (OlfiKlIiis)  brBggcri  Walcott.  a 
characteristic  trilobite  of  the  Lower  Cambrian;  6.  Oknoides  airticci  Wakolt,  a 
Middle  Cambrian  trilobiteic  Plychoparia  kingi  Meek,  a  Middle  Cambrian  trilobite; 
d,  Agnosliis  iwtfrjfrrcfuj  White,  a  Middle  Cambrian  trilobite;  e.^mtostneru/uxiio/o 
Walcott,  a  Cambrian  phyllocarid; /,  LeperdUia  dermatoidet  Walcott,  a  Cambrian 
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cents  became  more  and  more  curved,  extending  the  sweep  of  viskd 
fore  and  aft,  to  the  animal's  obvious  advantage,  ' 

The  upper  surface  of  the  body  was  ornamented  variously,  aal 
the  ornamentation  varied  as  time  went  on,  increa^g,  in  genen^ 
until  after  the  climax  of  the  trilobites  had  been  passed.  Trilobita 
possessed  a  row  of  slender  articulated  legs  on  either  side,  and  i& 
cate  filaments  which  served  the  function  of  respiratory  organs. 
The  nature  of  the  legs  indicates  that  trilobites  both  walked  and 
swam.  They  possessed ^ntennie_which  doubtless  served  as  oij^ 
of  touch,  and  they  moulted  the  shell  at  successive  stages  of  growth, 
like  modem  crabs.  Omitting  further  details,  it  is  to  be  obsentij 
that,  at  this  early  day,  a  highly  complex,  well-differentiated  orgaiU' 
zation  had  been  acquired,  possessing  nearly  all  the  organs  aiui 
functions  of  arthropods  of  the  present  day. 

Brachiopods  (molluscoidea,  p.  686  and  Fig,  324)  were  second  ii 
geological  importance  to  trilobites;  but  unlike  trilobites,  brachiopod; 
still  live.  They  are  conspicuous  representatives  of  stability  an( 
persistence.     Though   the   species   and   most  of   the   genera  havi 


Fir.  324.  Cambrian  BitAonopoDS:  a  nnd  b,  Acralrrta  gemma  BQIinp,  1 
brachioiMid  rnnKin)!  from  Ihe  I»wer  to  the  Upper  Cambrian,  summit  uid  ridi 
vitws  of  the  ventral  valve;  c,  BillingsrUa  transversa  Walcott,  a.  pedicle  or  venWl 
vaWc  of  a  hintn^I  brachiopod  of  the  Lower  Cambrian;  d  and  e,  Linpdepafit^ 
/orm/i  Owen,  views  of  the  two  valvcs;/and  ^,  A'ii(nfgirtfl  irmpJoia  Billing  sHeimi 
<lc>rsal  or  hriuhial  views,  a  Lower  Cambriun  species;  k,  Bittingsditt  cohraienai 
(Shum,),  an  Upper  Cambrian  species. 

changed,  the  class  as  a  whole  has  been  but  slightly  modified  since 
the  Cambrian  period.  The  brachiopod  shell  is  bivalve.  The  two 
valves  are  unlike,  but  each  ia  bWateiaW^  ^.'jmmetrical  (Fig.  334)- 
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MoUusks  (p.  686)  were  well  represented,  Cepkdopods  (chambered 
Bfaells),  the  highest  class  of  mollusks  and  are  found  in  the  upper- 
most beds  of  the  Cambrian.  As  they  were  even  then  highly  devel- 
oped, there  is  little  doubt  that  the  class  had  passed  through  a  long 
history  before  the  end  of  the  period.  Pdecypods  (bivalves,  oysters, 
clams,  etc.,  b.  Fig.  315)  lived  throughout  the  period,  though  their 


^      ^ 


fig.  315.  Caubrian  Mollusks:  a,  Hyolilhes  amcrkanus  Billings,  a  Lower 
Cunbrian  ptcropod;  b,  Fordilla  Iroycniii  Barrandc.  a  Lower  Cambrian  pelecypod; 
c,  Sk/wliuai  rugaia  Hall,  a  capulid  gastr<q>od  of  the  Lower  Cambrian;  d,  Trocus 
saralogemis  Walcott,  a  gastropod  with  well-developed  spire;  t,  Piatyccras  primavum 
BiDuigs,  a  Lower  Cambrian  gastropod;/,  Opkikta  primordalit  Winchell,  an  Upper 
Cambiiaii  gastropod. 

fossils  are  not  abundant.  Like  brachiopods,  pelecypods  are  bi- 
valves, but  unlike  the  brachiopods,  the  valves  are  not  bilaterally 
symmetrical.     Gastropods  (univalves,  c,  d,  e,  Fig.  325)  are  rather 


Rg.  316,  Cambman  Vebues:  borings  and  trails,  a,  a  surfare  of  sandstone 
■bowing  annelid  borings,  with  mounds  of  sand  heaped  about  their  mouths  and  with 
tnils  leading  away  (lom  some  of  them. 
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plentiful  throughout  the  system.  The  earty  forms  are  chiefly 
the  low  conical  type,  while  more  amply  coiled  and  ^iral  forms  I 
came  common  later.  Some  of  them  resemble  modem  gastnpa 
closely. 

Sea  worms  (Vermes,  p.  686)  left  evidence  of  their  abmidaocel 
borings,  tracks,  etc.  (Fig.  326).  A  few  cystoids,  the  forenumen 
the  beautiful  crinoids  (stone  lilies),  represented  the  echinoderms. 

CoderUerales    were    represented    by    graptolites,    medusae 
polyps  (corals).     The  eccentric  freaks  of  fossilization  are  nowtx 
better  illustrated  than  here.     Relics  of  graptolites,  among  the  i 
delicate  of  animal  forms,  and  of  medusa  (jelly-fish),  among  the 
est  of  animals,  were  preserved,  while  some  stronger  types  left  s__^ 
record  of  themselves.     Graptolites,  now  extinct,  were  slender,  plumH 


Fig.  317.  Cambrian  C(elenterata;  supposed  corals,  medusa;,  and  grapW- 
liles.  a  and  b,  Areh<ror\athus  remstliericns  Ford,  a  problcmalic  fossil  referred  bj 
some  palecmlologisls  lo  sponges,  and  by  others  to  corals;  c  and  d,  BrookseUa  aUeriult 
Walcott.  supposed  casts  of  the  gastric  cavities  of  medusa;  c,  a  supposed  eiumbrdk 
in  which  the  interumbrella  lobes  arc  a  prominent  feature;  d,  a.  view  of  a  supposed 
umbrella  with  six  lobes  and  a  depresMon  over  the  central  stomach;  e,  PhyttopaflMt 
(?)  cambrciiiis  Walcott,  the  hydrosoma  of  a  graplolite. 
like  organisms  (e,  Fig.  327),  consisting  of  a  series  of  hard  cells,  in 
which  the  individual  zooids  lived,  attached  to  a  common  slender 
axis.  The  whole  colony  appears  to  have  floated  free  in  the  sei. 
The  secret  of  their  preservation  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that,  being 
floating  forms,  they  settled  in  quiet  waters  off-shore,  where  fine  silts 
accumulated,  and  where  the  conditions  were  favorable  for  burial 
without  destruction.  The  most  singular  case  of  fossilization  ii 
the  preservation  of  traces  of  jelly-jish,  or  at  least  of  what  are  so 
identified  (Fig.  327,  c  and  rf)  in  the  I-ower  Cambrian.  Obscure 
fossils  of  corals  are  found  (Fig.  327,  o  andb),  the  forms  of  which  re- 
semble sponges  so  much  that  they  long  were  regarded  as  sudi. 
Corals  seem  to  have  been  more  abundant  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
world  than  in  North  America. 
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Sponges  lived  throughout  the  period.  It  is  probable  that  many 
protozoans  existed,  but  only  a  few  forms  have  been  identified. 

Implied  life.  The  existence  of  so  much  animal  life  implies 
much  vegetable  life  to  supply  the  necessary  food.  Furthermore, 
various  characteristics  of  the  fossils  suggest  the  presence  of  animals 
not  known  from  fossils.  A  large  percentage  of  the  known  Cambrian 
animals  were  provided  with  shells,  tests,  plates,  or  other  forms  of 
hard  coverings.  In  the  main,  these  appear  to  have  been  protective 
devices,  and  imply  enemies  or  rivals  against  which  protection  was 
needed.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  protective 
devices  is  that  they  are  of  the  same  types  as  those  possessed  by 
similar  animals  of  later  times.  If  there  had  been  a  radical  change 
in  the  character  of  their  enemies  or  rivals,  we  might  expect  some 
notable  change  in  the  defensive  devices.  It  is  a  natural  inference, 
therefore,  that  the  conflicts  of  life  in  the  Cambrian  seas  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  present.  The  inference  may  be  pushed  further,  and 
the  deduction  drawn  that  the  conflicts  which  led  to  the  evolution  of 
the  defensive  devices  were  much  like  those  throughout  the  period  of 
their  retention. 

Stage  of  evolution  represented.  What  stage  of  advancement 
in  the  development  of  life  had  been  attained  by  the  beginning 
of  the  Cambrian  period?  Do  the  fossils  of  the  system  indicate 
that  the  life  of  the  period  was  primitive,  or  do  they  imply  that  it 
had  advanced  far  beyond  primitive  forms?  For  comparison  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  first  forms  of  life  were  as  simple  as  the 
simplest  existing  forms.  If  the  plants  and  animals  that  consist  of 
a  single  cell  are  taken  to  represent  primitive  forms,  how  far  had 
the  Cambrian  life  advanced  beyond  them? 

In  the  early  stages  of  their  development,  animals  pass  through  a 
succession  of  changes  in  which  their  structure  resembles  that  which 
their  ancestors  had  in  their  maturity;  in  other  words,  the  individual 
history  of  any  animal  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  its  ancestors. 
Now  the  Cambrian  trilobites  are  known  to  have  passed  through  a 
series  of  remarkable  changes  after  the  individuals  had  developed 
far  enough  to  be  fossilized,  and  it  is  inferred  they  passed  through 
other  stages  previously.  There  is,  therefore,  specific  ground  for 
believing  that  they  had  had  a  long  line  of  ancestors. 

On  the  anatomical  and  physiological  side,  it  is  clear  that  nearly 
or  quite  all  the  fundamental  organs  had  been  developed.  There 
were  skeletal  systems  of  several  forms,  muscxAat  s^^VfcxcLS^  wRXNWi& 
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systems  of  high  development,  as  implied  by  eyes  and  other 
organs,  devices  for  capturing  and  ingesting  food,  organs  of  dig( 
secretion,  excretion,  and  respiration.     The^Cambrian  animals 
acquired  the  various  habits  of  life  possessed iiy  existing  animab 
their  kind,  as  well  as  the  various  modes  of  preserving  their  lives. 

The  question  may  be  approached  in  another  way.  The  stu< 
of  recent  decades  have  convinced  investigators  that  later  forms 
life  were  derived  from  earlier  ones  by  processes  of  evolution, 
exact  methods  of  evolution  are  not  altogether  understood,  but 
fact  of  evolution  is  not  now  regarded  as  an  open  question.  As  the] 
various  forms  developed  and  diverged  from  a  common  ancesi 
stock,  many  of  the  intern^ediate  forms  disappeared,  and  the  formi 
which  persisted  became  widely  separated.  By  continued  diver- 
gence, with  the  loss  of  intermediate  types,  a  discontinuous  series  of 
forms  was  developed,  and  those  which  lived  on  became  more  and' 
more  unlike.  The  process  was  not  unlike  the  evolution  of  a  tree- 
top,  in  which  the  dying  out  of  most  of  the  interior  branches  leaves* 
few  great  limbs  which  bear  the  mor«  numerous  and  more  recent 
branches,  while  these  in  turn  bear  the  uppermost  and  outermost 
twigs  which  represent  the  living  phase.  In  some  such  way,  it  is 
thought  that  the  existing  divergence  of  organisms  into  kingdoms, 
branches,  classes,  orders,  families,  genera,  species,  and  varieties 
came  to  be  established. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  whole  system  of  living  things  was  derived 
from  a  common  primitive  form,  or  from  a  few  primitive  forms,  a 
comparison  of  the  primitive  state  with  the  degree  to  which  life  had 
advanced  in  the  Cambrian  ])eriod  will  give  some  impression  of  the 
amount  of  ])re-Cambrian  evolution.  If  to  this  be  added  a  compari- 
son between  the  Cambrian  life  and  that  of  today,  an  estimate  of  the 
relative  amount  of  evolution  before  and  since  the  Cambrian  may 
be  made. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  not  only  were  all  the  animal  sub-king- 
doms, save  perhaps  the  vertebrate,  present,  but  that,  in  many  of 
them,  the  species  had  come  to  have  nearly  the  aspect  of  living 
forms.  The  initiation  and  divergence  of  the  structures  and  types  thai 
preceded  the  Cambrian  stage  mean  much  more  in  the  way  of  evolutidi 
than  all  the  evolution  of  later  times.  These  considerations  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  life  must  have  been  in  existence  a  very  long  time 
prior  to  the  Cambrian  period. 

The  succession  of  faunas.    Under  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  it 
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is  presumed  that  the  life  of  every  past  stage  has  grown  out  of  that 
which  immediately  preceded  it,  and  that  it  has  merged  into  that 
which  immediately  followed  it.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  if  no 
exceptional  influences  came  in,  there  was  a  continuous  series  of  slow 
changes  without  sharp  lines  of  demarkation.  If  this  conception 
were  realized  in  fact,  it  would  be  less  appropriate  to  speak  of  a  suc- 
cession of  faunas  than  of  one  continuous  ever-changing  fauna.  It 
is  not  yet  demonstrated,  however,  that  evolution  proceeded  solely 
by  very  slight  changes  coming  in  from  generation  to  generation.  It 
may  have  proceeded  by  distinct  and  abrupt  changes;^  or  at  any 
rate  new  species  may  have  arisen  abruptly,  so  far  as  now  known. 
Irrespective  of  any  other  specific  hypothesis,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  geological  record,  as  now  known,  does  not  show  complete  grada- 
tions from  one  species  to  another.  In  some  cases  there  is  something 
of  a  graded  series,  but  the  steps  of  the  gradation  are  not  sufficiently 
close  and  definite  to  decide  between  evolution  by  an  infinite  number 
of  small  changes,  and  a  smaller  number  of  greater  changes. 

If  we  turn  from  species  to  faunas,  a  more  general  point  of  view 
must  be  taken.  Observation  shows  that  in  some  cases  one  fauna 
grades  into  the  succeeding  one,  while  in  other  cases  the  change 
appears  to  be  abrupt.  If  the  progress  of  life  the  world  over  could 
be  studied  as  a  unit,  it  would  probably  appear  that  there  was  a 
nearly  perfect  gradation  of  the  life  of  one  stage  into  that  of  the  next. 
This  gradation  probably  was  more  rapid  at  some  times  than  at  others, 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  some  forms  changed  more  rapidly  than 
others.  But  when  we  limit  our  study  to  the  succession  of  faunas  on 
any  one  continent,  or  to  any  one  province,  it  is  evident  that  the 
progress  of  evolution  in  the  region  studied  was  interrupted  by  physi- 
jcal  changes  which  affected  the  depth,  temperature,  or  clarity  of  the 
water,  and  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  and  that  these  changes  brought 
about  variations  in  the  character  and  distribution  of  life.  There 
seem  to  have  been  rather  definite  times  of  notable  change,  between 
which  faunas  changed  but  slowly.  Where  the  faunal  change  in  a 
conformable  series  is  abrupt,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  gap  in  the 
record,  the  explanation  is  usually  sought  in  the  immigration  of  a  new 
fauna  from  some  other  region. 

In  the  study  of  faunal  progress,  therefore,  there  is  occasion 

^  DeVries,  Die  Mutationstheorie,  1903-  See  also  Bateson's  Material  for 
the  Study  of  Variation,  1894;  W.  B.  Scott,  On  Variations  and  Mutations,  Am. 
Jour.  Sci.,  1894,  p.  35Sf  and  discussions  of  Mendel's  theory. 
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to  recognize  (i)  rather  abrupt  changes  brought  about  by  over- 
whelming invasions;  (2)  less  abrupt  changes  brought  about  by 
the  more  gradual  ingress  of  outside  species,  and  the  gradual  com- 
mingling of  immigrants  with  resident  species;  (3)  very  gradual 
changes  due  to  the  slow  evolution  of  resident  species  when  not  much 
affected  by  immigration  or  by  physical  changes;  and  (4)  rapid 
evolution  due  to  profound  changes  in  the  physical  conditions  or  to 
other  agencies  less  well  understood. 

The  abrupt  appearance  of  the  Cambrian  fauna.  The  apparent 
suddenness  of  the  appearance  of  the  Cambrian  fauna  is  unexplained. 
In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  older  formations  have  been 
metamorphosed,  and  that  this  destroyed  most  of  their  fossils;  but 
this  suggestion  is  not  altogether  adequate,  for  some  of  the  older 
formations  are  not  greatly  changed,  and  some  younger  metamorphic 
rocks  carry  fossils.  It  is  also  true  that  some  younger  formations 
which  seem  well  suited  to  receiving  and  retaining  organic  impres- 
sions are  without  them.  Geologists  are  inclined  to  refer  the  scanti- 
ness of  pre-Cambrian  fossils,  and  hence  the  apparent  abruptness  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Cambrian  fauna,  to  unfavorable  conditions 
for  fossilization  in  pre-Cambrian  time,  combined  with  subsequent 
changes  in  the  rock.  This  makes  the  abruptness  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord, rather  than  of  fact. 

Map  work.  Suggestions  for  work,  with  geologic  folios  are  found  in  Laboraiorj 
Exercises  in  Structural  and  Historical  Geology,  Salisbury  and  Trowbridge, 
Kxercisc  \'IU. 
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THE  OKDOVICIAIT  (LOWER  SILUIUAN)  PERIOD  > 
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FORMATIONS  AND  PHYSICAL  HISTORY 

The  general  conformity  *  between  the  Cambrian  and  Ordovician 
Mystems  shows  that  no  great  change  took  place  in  the  relations  of 
fluid  and  water  in  North  America  at  the  close  of  the  Cambrian  period. 
I?  At  the  opening  of  the  Ordovidan,  therefore,  an  epicontinental  sea 

'  Stood  over  much  of  the  continent. 

I* 

Sedimentation  During  the  Ordovician  Period 

While  the  principles  of  sedimentation  during  this  period  were 

\  the  same  as  during  the  Cambrian,  the  conditions,  so  far  as  our 

\  continent  is  concerned,  were  somewhat  different,  chiefly  because 

I    the  smaller  areas  of  land  yielded  less  sediment.     During  much  of 

the  period  the  deposition  of  land-derived  detritus  was  confined  to 

littoral  tracts.     Since  the  land  areas  were  of  various  sizes,  of  various 

»rts  of  rock,  and  presumably  of  various  heights,  conditions  existed 

for  the  deposition  of  all  sorts  of  clastic  sediments  about  their  borders, 

i    and  for  their  deposition  at  very  different  rates.     Sedimentation  was 

doubtless  more  rapid  near  the  larger  and  higher  lands  than  about 

\    the  smaller  and  lower  ones,  and  more  rapid  on  that  side  of  any  land 

towards  which  the  larger  part  of  its  drainage  flowed.     Where  clastic 

sediments  failed,  the  shells  and  other  secretions  of  marine  animals 

and  plants  were  accumulating,  making  limestone. 

The  known  formations  of  the  Ordovician  period  are  in  keeping 

with  these  general  principles.     Adjacent  to  the  broad,   shallow 

■« 
*  Recently  it  has  been  proposed  to  recognize  a  system  of  rocks,  the  Ozark  tan, 

between  the  Cambrian  and  the  Ordovician,  the  Ozarkian  would  include  the  lower 

part  of  the  Ordovician  (Beekmantown  formation  and  its  equivalents),  and  the 

^)per  formations  of  certain  regions  commonly  referred  to  the  Cambrian.    Ulrich, 

BuU.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  XXII. 

'There  are  local  unconformities  between  these  systems,  as  in  some  parts  of 

New  York,  and  the  evidence  is  increasing  that  they  are  more  wide-spread  than 

formerly  was  suf'-xwed. 

3^7 
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arm  of  the  ocean  which  covered  the  larger  part  of  the  MisH 
basin  (Fig.  310)  there  appear  to  have  been  no  sources  oE  a 
sediments  during  most  of  the  period.     Along  the  western  b 
Appalachia,  clastic  materials  were  being  deposited.    Alte 
beds  of  coarse  and  fine  sediment  indicate  either  (i)  that  tl 
ing  land  was  higher  at  some  times  than  at  others,  or  (2)  that^ 
climatic  conditions  or  {3)  the  vegetal  covering  changed,  or  (4)  d 
waves  and  currents  varied  in  their  effectiveness. 

Conditions  for  the  formation  of  limestone  prevailed  widdyl 
the  epicontinental  sea.     Plants  and  animals  secreting  caldum  ^ 
bonate  ma^  have  been  no  more  abundant  far  from  land  than  ■ 
it,  but  away  from  shore  their  shells,  etc.",  were  more  abui 
relative  to  the  sediments  derived  from  the  land. 

_Xi£_develoi)nient  of  t^he  Qrdovkian.  5ysl;enx.aieant__the  des 
tion  of_an_g£miyakiit_body_of  older._rock.  The  material  WW 
entered  into  the  new  system  came  from  all  preceding  formatioq 
so  situated  as  to  be  exposed  to  erosion.  Even  the  limestones  of  tl 
system  had  their  ultimate  source  in  older  formations,  for  the  mim 
matter  extracted  from  the  sea  to  make  the  shells  had  b 
from  older  formations  during  their  decay,  and  brought  t 
solution,  largely  by  the  same  streams  which  carried  the  c 
ments. 

Sections  of  the  Ordovician.     The  Ordovician  system  0 

America  was  first  studied  carefully  in  New  York,  and  the  si 

that  State  is,  111  some  measure,  the  standard  to  which  otk 

referred.     In  New  York  the  system  is  divided  as  follows: 

„  ,     .  .  (  Richmond  beds  '  (in  01 

icr  Ordovician      \  ,         ■      u  j 
...     .       ..     ,    i  Linraine  beds 

1,11c  0r4„id.„     SL'TS-"™?'"", 
,,  ,       ,.     ,     'i  Black  Kivcr  limestone 

1.  Lowville  iiniEstooe 

ftr  Ordovician      J  Chaiy  limestone 

^r  L'lmadian)         (  Ucckmanlovm  limestone  (Q 

The  classificution  of  New  York  is  not  applicable  in  detail  ii 
parts  of  the  continent.     In  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minneaots,  for 
example,  the  formations  commonly  recognized,  numbered  in  the 

'  Question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  including  the  RiduDond  bob 
in  the  Ordovician.  Hartnagle,  N.  V,  State  Mus.  BuR  107,  1907.  In  WaA, 
beds  of  Richmond  age  are  unconformable  on  the  older  OrdoviciBii.  Wdlcr„JaK 
of  Ckol,  Vol.  XV,  p.  si9i  and  Savage,  \o\,^ova-Gi«)L,V«L    as,  p.43i>  ^V*- 
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Middle  Ordovician 
Lower  Ordovician 


order  of  age,  are  shown  below,  but  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  any 
one  of  them  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  any  one  in  New  York. 
Upper  Ordovician  5.  Hudson  River '  (Maquokcta)  shale 

!4.  Galena  limestone 
3.  Trenton  limestone 
!2.  St.  Pfler  sandstone 
'(.  Lower  Magnesian  limestone 
In  the  mountains  of  Tennessee,  a  series  of  limestone  or  dolomite 
beds  {Knox,  Chickamauga,  etc.),  is  followed  by  a  series  of  clastic 
beds  (Sevier  shale,  Bays  sandstone,  etc.).^    The  exact  relations  of 
these  formations  to  those  of  New  York  and  to  those  of  the  upper 
Mississippi   basin  are  undetermined.     The  section  of  Tennessee 
does  not  correspond  in  detail  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the  Appala- 
chian belt. 

In  the  Great  Plains,  the  Ordovician  system  appears  at  the  sur- 
face but  rarely,  though  it  probably  underlies  the  younger  formations. 


'  It  is  now  held  by  some  that  a  portion,  If  not  all,  ot  the  Hudson  River  (Maquu- 
kela)  shale  of  the  Mississippi  basin  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Richmond  beds  farther 

e  those  ot  the  MajTiardsvillc,  Tenn., 
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absence  is  in  harmony  with  the  quiet  which  characterized  the 
period. 

General  Conditions  and  Relations  of  the  Ordovician  System 

Position  of  beds.  As  originally  deposited,  the  Ordivician  beds 
probably  dipped  away  from  the  lands  of  the  period.  Over  great 
areas  in  the  interior,  this  original  and  simple  plan  of  stratigraphy 
has  been  but  Uttle  modified  (Fig.  329).  In  other  regions,  deforma- 
tion of  the  strata  has  completely  changed  their  original  positions. 
Thus  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains  (Fig.  330)  and  in  some  parts  of 
Arkansas  (Fig.  331),  Oklahoma, 
and  various  mountains  of  the 
west,  the  strata  are  folded  and 
in  some  places  faulted. 

Metamorphism,  The  sediments 
have  undergone  more  or  less  al- 
teration since  their  deposition.  In 
some  places  the  changes  have 
been  slight,  and  in  others  great. 
The  larger  part  of  the  Ordovician 
sands  have  been  changed  to  sand- 
stone, the  larger  part  of  the  muds 
to  shale,  and  most  of  the  lime- 
stone is  still  essentially  non-meta- 
morphic.  But  where  dynamic 
action  has  been  great,  and  where  the  original  position  of  the  strata 
has  been  changed  greatly,  the  changes  in  the  rock  have  been 
greater.^  Thus  in  the  Taconic  Mountains  (southeastern  New  York 
and  southwestern  New  England),  the  limestone  has  been  changed 
to  marble,  the  sandstone  and  quartzite  to  quartz  schist,  and  the 
shale  to  slate  and  schist. 

Thickness.  The  rocks  of  all  systems  vary  greatly  in  thickness, 
and  the  Ordovician  system  is  no  exception.  In  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  it  is  thousands  of  feet  thick,  while  in  the  interior  it  is 
only  hundreds.  In  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  the  aggregate  thickness 
is  rarely  more  than  800  or  900  feet. 

Outcrops.    In  the  interior,  where  the  system  is  relatively  thin, 

*  Sec,  for  example,  the  New  York  City,  Holyoke  (Mass.-Conn.).  and  Hawlcy 
(Mass.)  folios,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Compare  with  folios  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains, the  interior,  and  the  western  part  of  the  United  States. 


Fig-  331'  Section  showing  the 
position  and  relations  of  the  Ordovi- 
cian beds  in  the  mountains  of  Arkan- 
sas. Length  of  section,  about  i}4 
miles.     (Penrose,  Ark.  Geol.  Surv.) 
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it  appears  at  the  surface  in  relatively  wide  belts  or  areas  (Fig.  332), 
virhile  in  the  eastern  mountains,  where  it  is  thick,  it  appears  at  the 
surface  in  a  succession  of  narrow  and  parallel  belts  (p.  372).  The 
outcrops  are  largely  adjacent  to  older  rock. 

Close  of  the  Ordovician  Period 

The  close  of  the  period  was  marked  by  geographic  changes  of 
more  importance  than  those  at  its  beginning.  The  greatest  change 
'was  the  withdrawal  of  the  epicontinental  waters  from  a  large  part 
of  North  America,  converting  extensive  stretches  of  shallow-sea 
bottom  into  land.  The  cause  of  this  change  may  have  been  the 
sinking  of  the  ocean  bottoms  and  the  drawing  off  of  the  epiconti- 
nental waters.  The  altitude  of  the  new  land  must  have  been  slight 
""or  its  exposure  brief,  for  it  suffered  little  erosion  before  much  of  it 
was  again  submerged  and  covered  by  sediments  of  later  age.  It  is 
indeed  the  widespread  absence  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Silurian 
system,  apparent  or  real  (p.  388),  rather  than  a  pronounced  strati- 
graphic  unconformity  between  it  and  the  Ordovician,  which  indi- 
cates the  extensive  emergence  of  land  in  the  interior  at  the  close  of 
the  Ordovician  period. 

Folding  movements  were  limited.  The  most  considerable  were 
m  the  Taconic  Mountains,  where  both  the  Cambrian  and  Ordovi- 
cian systems  were  thick.  The  date  of  the  folding  is  known,  because 
Silurian  formations  overlie  the  Upper  Ordovician  unconformably 
in  this  region.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  all  the  mountain-making 
movements  which  have  affected  western  New  England  occurred 
at  this  time.  There  had  been  folding  earlier,  in  pre-Cambrian 
times,  and  there  were  movements  later  as  will  be  noted.  The 
principal  deformation  of  the  strata  in  the  Appalachians  and  in 
Arkansas  came  much  later. 

Between  folding  and  the  more  gentle  movements  already  noted 
there  are  all  gradations.  The  ** Cincinnati  arch''  is  an  example. 
This  arch  is  a  very  low  anticline  with  a  general  north-south  course, 
extending  through  Cincinnati.  The  beginning  of  this  arch  may 
have  been  as  early  as  mid-Ordovician.  Another  similar  arch  ^  may 
have  come  into  existence  at  about  the  same  time  in  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma. 

The  crustal  movements  referred  to  above  have  been  mentioned 

*  Branner,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  IV,  1897,  p.  357.  This  very  suggestive  article 
has  bearings  on  many  questions  besides  the  Ouachita  Uplift. 
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as  iKCurriiiR  at  the  close  of  the  OrdoWcian.  It  would  perhaps  be 
mi>ro  lucuriite  to  say  that  their  beginning  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  trausitiun  from  the  Ordovician  period  to  the  Silurian.  The 
duration  of  the  interval  of  transition  was  probably  long. 

Ectmomic  Products 

In  Ohio  and  eastern  Indiana  the  Trenton  formation  jnelds  much 
gas  aiul  oil.*  Both  are  (X>nimonly  held  to  be  products  of  the  decay 
or  distillation  of  organic  matter  included  in  the  sediments  when  they 
were  de[K\^teil.  The  oil  is  most  abundant  under  low  anticlines, 
where  it  vHTCurs  in  the  ^xjres  and  o^^enings  of  the  rock,  somewhat  as 
ground- water  dv>es. 

The  dalcna  and  Trenton  formations  in  Wisconsin  -  and  in  the 
avljacerU  parts  of  Iowa  and  Illinois  contain  ores  of  lead  and  zinc, 
mainly  in  the  form  of  sulphides  and  carbonates.  Lead  ores  are 
also  loiiiul  in  the  Ordovidan  !or  CambavOrdovician  ■  fonr.atioriS 
oi  sv>ui'noa'itom  Miss*.vari.*  and  lead  ar.d  zirx  ores  in  the  S-Viith- 
ceniral  part  ot  the  >.irtie  state.  In  all  these  regions  the  .\-es  occur 
^  I '  in  V  .1  \  • :  i  ^-s  tor  :ncvl  by  s*.^  I  u  t  io  n .  v  *  as  r  e  r  i  ace  men  ts  o  f  !iz:  es :  :■  re. 
or  ■.  ;  i:»  crevices.  In  these  Lvsitions.  the  ore  was  concer.trdte^i  bv 
v:iv,.;-'o.  A.r.cr.  The  :rcta!-.ic  substances  were  li.mbLess  'icrl'-ei 
irvir.  :>o  i'^cst^vx*  i:M.-it.  whioh.  at  the  rl."re  oc  irs  'ieposit:  c.  Li 
:='*«';:.^-*i  '.  '  ■\i\  c  c.*.*:.i:-*cd  tri:*:vji  a:rj;ii:::s  :i  .ea*i  a:id  :diic.  Terha:^ 
eMM^^cvi  '"■•:••  -<.»  \v:iicr  bv  orv:u::i>rr:s. 
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caldum  phosphate,  valuable  as  a  fertilizer.  The  workable  deposits 
Iiave  resulted  from  the  leaching  out  of  the  caldum  carbonate  from 
the  phosphatic  limestone,  leaving  the  less  soluble  caldum  phosphate 
concentrated  at  the  surface  (Fig.  333).  The  manganese  ore  of 
Arkansas  had  a  similar  origin. 

Foreign  Ordovician 
The  Ordovidan  formations  appear  at  the  surface  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  they  exist  beneath  younger  formations  over 
coDsiderable  areas  where  not  seen.     Fig.  334  represents  the  general 


Fig.  334.  Diagram  showing  ihe  relations  of  land  and  waler  in  western  Europe 
in  the  Ordovjcian  period.  The  shaded  parts  represent  areas  o[  marine  sedimcnla- 
tioiL    (After  DeLapparent.) 

feographic  relations  of  land  and  water  in  Europe  during  this  period. 
The  submerged  area  represents  in  a  general  way  the  area  where  the 
Ordovidan  formations  are  present.  Iri  contrast  with  North  Amer- 
ica, the  Ordovidan  formations  of  Europe  are  largely  fragmental. 
In  the  British  Isles  Ordovician  strata  are  very  thick  (,sometbin%  Ut^ 
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24,cxx)  feet  maximum).^    Locally  (Wales),  nearly  half  the  system  it 
of  igneous  rock,  including  sheets  of  lava  and  beds  of  p3nrodast]c 
material.    This  is  one  of  the  most  extensive,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ' 
most  ancient,  volcanic  tracts  of  Europe.    From  north  England  and 
Wales  the  system  thins  in  all  directions. 

The  Ordovician  of  Europe  is  generally  conformable  on  the 
Cambrian,  but  over  considerable  areas  it  is  unconformable  beneath 
the  Silurian. 

In  other  continents  the  Ordovician  strata  have  not,  as  a  nik, 
been  separated  from  the  overlying  Silurian,  but  they  are  known 
in  South  America,  Australia  and  China. 

Duration  and  Climate 

The  duration  of  the  Ordovician  is  perhaps  no  better  known  than 
that  of  the  Cambrian,  but  the  period  was  probably  somewhat 
shorter  than  its  predecessor. 

Neither  in  Europe  nor  in  America  is  there  decisive  evidence  of 
distinct  climatic  zones.  All  that  is  known  of  the  life  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  climate  was  much  more  uniform  than  now  where 
the  strata  of  the  period  are  known.  The  fact  that  Ordovician 
rocks  have  been  identified  in  the  far  north  by  fossils  akin  to  those  of 
low  latitudes,  indicates  that  the  climatic  conditions  of  North  America 
and  P^uropc  must  have  been  less  diversified  than  now.  This  appar- 
ent lack  of  diversity  of  temperature  through  wide  ranges  of  latitude 
is  one  of  the  unexplained  problems  of  geology.  Its  solution  is 
possibly  to  be  found  in  a  much  higher  average  temperature  of  the 
ocean. ^  If  the  body  of  the  ocean- water  was  relatively  warm  (in- 
stead of  cold  as  now),  it  would  have  done  much  to  counteract  the 
efTect  of  slight  insolation  in  high  latitudes  during  the  cooler  part  of 
the  year. 

LIFE 

From  Cambrian  to  Ordovician,  there  was  no  pronounced  break 
in  the  succession  of  life.  The  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  first 
to  the  close  of  the  second  of  these  periods  appears  to  have  been 
one  long  eon  of  progressive  development  and  expansion  of  life- 
The  fossil  record  of  the  Ordovician  is  fuller  than_tbat  of  the  Cam- 
brian.    This  is  due  partly  to  an  increase  in  fossilizable  forms,  partly 

*  This  measurement  is  doubtless  subject  to  the  strictures  set  forth  on  p.  355' 
^Chamberiin  and  Salisbury,  Earth  History,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  437-445. 
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to  an  increase  in  numbers  of  individuals,  and  partly  to  better  con- 
Etions  of  preservatioh^ 

The  general  aspect  of  life  was  cosmopolitan,  though  it  was  not 
the  same  everywhere.  It  varied  with  the  physical  eyolution  of  the 
continent,  and  largely  aT  the  result  of  it.  The  variations  assumed 
SSeelgeiieral  phases:  (i)  adaptation  to  the  immediate  physical 
environment,  particularly  the  nature  and  depth  of  the  sea-bottom; 
[2)  modificaGon  by  auto-evolution  within  areas  isolated  by  barriers 
{provincial  evolution) ;  and  (3)  modification  toward  a  universal  type 
through  intermigration  (cosmopolitan  development). 

(i)  Rocky,  sandy,  muddy,  and  calcareous  bottoms  had  their 
appropriate  life,  as  did  also  tracts  of  shallow  and  deep  water.  The 
faunas  adapted  to  these  special  conditions  were  not  altogether  un- 
like, for  some  animals,  particularly  free-swimmers,  were  indifferent 
to  them. 

(2)  Although  the  sea  covered  a  large  part  of  the  continent, 
affording  facilities  for  the  migration  and  mingling  of  faunas,  there  is 
evidence  of  some  separation  into  zoological  provinces.  This  was 
probably  due  partly  (a)  tg  barriers  in  the  form  of  sho^s^  bars,  and 
spib;^  /h)  to  oceauicurrents  with  their  attendant  differences  in  tem- 
pCTature^nd  (c)  to  variations  in  the  saltness  of  the  waters. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  local  and  provincial  modifications,  the 
progress  of  Ordovician  life  in  the  American  continent  seems  to  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  in  the  direction  of  cosmopolitanism,  especially 
in  the  shallow  water  faunas  of  the  great  interior  of  the  continent. 
This  was  due,  primarily,  to  the  wide  epicontinental  seas,  which 
permitted  free  migration. 

The  Ordovician  system  contains  an  exceptionally  large  number 
of  foRsilj;  ^f  f rfip-flnating  graptolites^  (Fig.  343).  Their  remains  are 
niingled  with  the  fossils  of  shallow-water  life,  showing  that  they 
swam  over  the  epicontinental  seas  freely.  The  Ordovician  grapto- 
lites  are  nearly  identical  in  Europe,  North  America,  and  Australia. 
The  history  of  individual  species  was  short,  geologically  speaking, 
*nd  hence  the  succession  of  species  marks  the  progress  of  events  in 
^  parts  of  the  ocean.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  graptolites 
(Kmited  to  the  late  Cambrian,  Ordovician  and  Silurian),  a  score  of 
successive  zones,  each  characterized  by  particular  species,  have  been 

^  It  is  not  universally  agreed  that  all  graptolites  were  floating  forms  at  all 
^^cs,  but  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  they  usually  were  in  their  young 
**««»  at  least. 
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identified.  One  of  these  zones  falls  in  the  Cambrian,  ught  in  the 
Ordovician,  and  eleven  in  the  Silurian.  If  these  be  taken  as  chrono- 
logical bench-marks,  the  successive  horizons  of  the  different  contt 
nents  may  be  correlated  accurately,  and  the  progress  of  life  in  the 
various  quarters  of  the  globe  referred  to  a  common  standard. 

Marine  life.  The  known  faunas  of  the  Ordovician  consist 
almost  wholly  of  marine  invertebrates,  among  which  trilobites  and 
brachiopods  hold  the  leading  places.  Brachiopods  are  most  numer- 
ous, trilobites  highest  in  organization,  and  cephalopods  most  power- 
ful; but  the  foreshado wings  of  a  new  dynasty  are  at  band,  for  re- 
mains of  fish  are  found  in  this  system. 


g,  Calymaic  calliccpluila  Green, 


IS  Thtlobiths:    a.  Isolrliis  maximus  I.oi:ke:  b,  CerMrti 
c,  Triiiiitkus  oriLilus  SlembtTR;  d,  PirrygomttepM  tali'- 
irviuscttlus  Hall;/,  liumastus  trentonauis  (Knimons); 
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TrUobites  readied  their  climax  in  the  Ordovidan  period,  more 
i  half  of  all  the  known  genera  being  represented  in  the  Ordovi- 
system.  But  few  of  them  lived  over  from  the  Cambrian.  In 
next  period  the  numbers  fell  ofiF  a  full  half,  and  the  dedine  con- 
ed until  the  tribe  became  extinct.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
bites  at  the  high  tide  of  their  career  is  fairly  illustrated  in  Fig. 
There  was  little  or  no  increase  in  average  size,  as  compared 
i  their  Cambrian  forbears.  Som^  individuals  had  a  length  of 
iches;  but  this  size  was  equaled  and  even  surpassed  by  some  of 
"  predecessors. 

^epkalopods.    The  largest,  most  powerful,  and  perhaps  most 
aceous  forms  of  Ordovidan  life,  seem  to  have  devdoped  into 
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g.  336.  The  two  upper  curves  represent  the  history  of  the  trilobites  according 
aera,  the  full  line  indicating  the  total  number  of  genera,  and  the  dotted  luie 
imber  of  new  genera  introduced.  The  two  lower  curves  present  the  same  data 
le  families  of  the  trilobites.  Data  for  families  from  Beecher  in  the  Zittel- 
oan  text-book  of  Paleontology,  Vol.  I.  Data  for  genera,  somewhat  incom- 
fiom  ZittePs  "  Handbuch  der  Palaontologie."  -€,  Cambrian;  0,  Ordovician ; 
uiian,  etc.,  Pe^  Permian,  and  T,  Trias. 

linence  suddenly.  Unless  the  fishes,  of  which  little  is  known, 
ested  their  supremacy,  they  were  doubtless  the  undisputed 
:ers  of  the  sea.  Their  general  aspect  is  seen  in  Fig.  337.  The 
bant  type,  as  well  as  the  most  primitive  one,  had  long,  straight, 
ly  tapering  shells  (Fig.  337,  c  and/)  divided  into  chambers  by 
e  partitions  {sepia).  Even  in  the  Ordovidan  period  there  was 
de  departure  from  this  ideal  simplicity.     There  were  curved 
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furms  and  coiled  forms,  some  of  which  resemble  the  \aiitSia  oi 
to-day    (Fir,    337,   e).    Straight   forms   predominated,    howei«, 
and  the  sutures  (junctions  of  the  septa  with  the  outer  shdl)  wm    I 
simple,  in  marked  contrast  with  some  of  those  of  later  periods. 


— _.    J.  PeUriixeras  apfrlum  White«v«;  (. 

Cvrlmir.ix  mi'u-  \\M;  r.Orlkofmis  hilinralum  Hall;  d.  OiKiKcras  /iandion  Hali;  r, 
7'riH h'llilii  timmniiiui  Conrad;/,  (Mkoetras  sociale  Hail. 

In  size,  Ordovician  cephaiopods  were  probably  never  surpassed  by 
rq»ri-si-nt;iti\  fs  of  their  class.  Some  of  the  shells  were  la  or  i;  feet 
in  leiiKth.  and  a  fiHit  (maximum)  in  diameter.  From  this  great  sLie 
th(jy  rannL'd  down  to  or  below  the  size  of  a  pipe-stem.  Unlike  many 
mollusks,  cf[)hali>piids  were  tree  swimmers.  Gastropods,  the  kin  of 
modern  snails,  were  well  represented  in  the  early  Ordovician  fauna 
by  diverse  forms  (Fij;.  338).  Few  types  of  early  Paleozoic  life  so 
closely  resembled  their  modern  relatives.  PHecypods  (Fig.  338), 
the  class  to  which  clams  and  oj-sters  belong,  were  subordinate  to 
gastropods.  Like  their  modern  relatives,  the  Ordovidan  pelecy- 
pods  seem  to  have  been  fond  of  muddy  and  sandy  bottoms,  for 
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Fig.  33S.  Ordovician  Gastropods;  a,  Subutiici  rrgularis  U.  and  S.;  b, 
Miulurea  legani  Salter;  e,  Lophospira  kclicieres  (Sailer);  rf,  Cyctomfna  bilix  (Conrad); 
e,  Schitolopka  lexlUis  Ulrich;  /,  Canularia  trtntoncnsis  Hall;  g,  Uorntaloma  gracilis 
(HaU);  ft,  Eccyliomphalus  trianguius  Whilficld;  (,  Hdk«toma  planulala  Sailer;  j", 
Cyrtolilts  ornatus  Conrad;  k,  Rapkistomina  lapicida  (Salter);  I,  Prolowarlhia  con- 
edlaia  (Hall);  m,  Belkrophon  clausus  Ulrich;  n  and  q,  ArchimiceUa  iiagulala  Ulrich. 


.    OHDOViaAN  Pelecvpods:    a,  PUrinra  demissa  (Conrad);  b,  Bysso- 

nyckia  radiala  (Hall);  c.  Vamixrmia  dixanemis  M.  and  \V.,  interior  of  riKht  v'alve, 
rfiowing  the  hinge  and  muscular  impressions;  d  and  e,  Ctcnadanla  nasiita  (Hall) ;  /, 
Lyrodesma  ciruinnaliensis  Hall,  interior  of  right  valve,  showing  a  primitive  type  of 
hinge-,  g,  CUnodorUa  recurm  Ukich;  ft,  Ctctwdonta  pecluncuioides  Hall;  i,  Khylimya 
taduUa  Ulrich,  exterior  o£  right  valve. 
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ihi^y  arc  rather  rare  in  the  limestooe  beds  of  the  early  uid  middlt 
Or'lirvicuin,  anrl  more  abundant  in  the  Uter  shales. 

Hrar.hiopodt  were  stilE  very  abundant.  Some  were  veiy  siiiular 
Ui  thfMC  <fi  the  Cambrian;  but  the  higher,  articulate  forms  (valves 
(if  th«:  Hhcll  articulating)  greatly  outnumbered  them.  AnuM^  the 
articulate  forms,  the  length  of  the  hinge  was  increased,  apparently 
affurrling  a  lM:tter  means  uf  resisting  the  attempts  of  enemies  to 
reach  them  by  sliding  or  rotating  the  valves  past  one  another 
{i  and  p.  Fig.  140),  while  in  others  the  margins  of  the  valves  were 

\'\]i.  \\o.  ()Kii>>vii'i\s'  Ura<'I|i(ii>(>i>-<:  a.  Ratinaqiiiita  allemala  (Emmons);  1, 
rUyi'-plii.,  !\-it\Ki<h.):  t.  ll,btrt,-lla sinuMa  {HniD-.d,  U.  siBuata  (HaU). intniv 
\k-«  i<\  tin-  t>r,ulii,il  valve,  showinR  muscular  impressions  and  hingg;  e.  Sdazabd* 
w.uf  II  .mil  <.' .  11  iH-ttk'It-  valw:/,  Trrm,tlis  mUlepuiKtati  Hall,  pedicle  \-ievof  a 
itn'iiOi'iv  vIk-II.  .-JiouiitK  the  unmotlitWd  nutih.liki;  pvdkle  openinf;;  {,  Linp^ 
I.  ■'!..i:. '.::■■  I'liiiiii'iis;  hi,  ^tre^mcint  subtrala  Conrad,  posterior  view  of  a  coin- 
l>li'ti'  Oirll,  <.h>:nh<i;  ilw  hin)^-line,  rti'..  and  the  exterior  of  theconcaii'v  pedicle  valvt 
^i'.  ;.<,>  "I.. I  :^-ii.i  ILill.br^-lual  views  of  four  indiiiduals  attached  to  anothMsbeD; 
i.  S.!f.ih'^-i:.i  ^.'.^j  (Ib'l),  abnu-hial  valve;  I.  Leptitn-i  rkombcid^is  Wilck.  tbc 
|Hiii.  le  \.i'iv:  w.  iMkii  IrUi'njriit  Conrad,  exterior  of  the  brachial  valve  and  the 
>  .iiitiit:il  .iH.i  ><l  the  )>»ljcle  valve;  n.  Rkv/Klnrlrimtt  ufiax  CiMuad;  o,  DaimlmtlU 
I  ■f:„--.u!r:.!  .Iijll.  l.ra.hiiil  view;  p.  /'/n/aWi.-ni/ri- JrriV.its  (Sow.),  brachial  \ir«; 
V  l'.;.M.>n;.;  'ii-itii  i.tti!l.i.  liriiihul  view:  r,  /.yi-ospira  rtiurnrailris  (Hall).  interioTof 
J  f>rji,hi.il  lalte,  shiiwing  ihe  sfiiiA\bv^Ktd\utiv\n  v>HUi<in.    Compare  Fig.  314. 
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notched  so  that  the  valves  iaterlocked.  In  addition  to  these  devices 
for  preventing  the  opening  of  the  shell,  there  was  generally  a  thick- 
ening of  the  valves,  and  in  many  cases  a  ribbing  of  the  exterior, 
giving  strength  without  needless  weight.  These  devices  seem  to 
imply  that  the  enemies  of  the  brachiopods  had  increased  in  effective- 
ness, but  the  abundance  of  the  brachiopods  implies  that  their  ene- 
mies did  not  gain  the  mastery, 

Bryozoans  (Fig.  341),  kin   to  the  brachiopods  {p.  686)   were 
very  unlike  them  in  external  form,  in  habits,  and  in  their  hard 


Fig.  341.  Ordovician  Bryozoans;  a.  Cemlellaria  polyslometla  Whitfield;  h, 
Crrpipora  kemiifhrrica  Ulrich;  <,  Slromalopora  ddkaliila  (James);  d,  a  part  of  c, 
enlarged;  f,  Callopora  fakkelta  Ulrich,  /,  a  part  of  e  enlarged;  g,  Rhini4ictya  mu- 
labilis  UUich,  h,  a  part  of  g  enlarged. 

secretions.  They  lived  in  colonies,  which  secreted  calcareous  mate- 
rial. These  secretions  resemble  coral  so  closely  that  they  have 
been  mistaken  for  it.  In  the  middle  and  later  portions  of  the 
period,  the  secretions  of  bryozoa  contributed  much  of  the  limestone. 
Eckinoderms  (p.  686),  represented  now  by  such  forms  as  star- 
fish and  sea-urchins,  were  plentiful.  The  cysloids  reached  their 
climax  before  the  close  of  the  period;  the  critwids  became  protavTvtivt^ 


I  jSkS^ 


.  OnDOviaAN  Graptolites:  a,  DUhografilus  oclnhrackialiis  (Hall); 
us  eacharis  Hall;  c,  Phytlograplui  ilkifolius  Hall;  d.  Diplugraptiis  prislis 
>f«dby  Ruedeinann);r.  Tttrapapius frutkosus  {U3X\);f,CUmacogra^us 
ill);  f,  Didymopapitts  .nitidus  Hall;  h,  Telragraplns  bigsbyi  (Hall); 
Uiu  lyfus  Hall;  J.  Hohgraptus  rickardsoni  (Hall). 

hem  belonged  to  the  simpler  horn-shaped  type  (Fig,  344, 
ompound  and  colonial 
re  present.  The  most 
;  development  of  the 
tes  was  the  rise  of  the 
(Fig.  343),  whose  im- 
imction  in  correlation 
referred  to  (p.  377). 
sponges  (Fig.  345)  at- 
table  size.    The  record 

jrfs     (worms)     is     more         p^^  Ordov.<-,a«    Cojais: 

han  m  the  Cambrian,  a,  stnpuiasma  cornkuium  Hall;  b, 
because    the    calcareous      Columnaria    alvrolala    Goldf.      Both 

rf*l.«  n-j«.«'^n«  ,.,n-      simple  and  compound  corals  lived, 
the  Ordoviaan  was      ^^^^'j^^^  ^-^  not  lorm  great  reek  ^ 
enial  to  them  than  the      in  later  periods. 


Fig.  345.  OsDOviaAN  Sponges:  a,  Rectptacnlitei  ocdAaitdUs  Silw; 
Brackiospongia  digitala  Beedier;  c,  Arehtecyalluis  mintanemu  BiUinp;^  A 
spongia  macidosa  U.  and  E.;  e,  IschadUa,  speciea  UBdeten  ■  ■  -  - 
and  Ischaditts  were  fonnerly  regarded  as  giant  foraminifets. 

Cambrian    sands.    They    are    represented    by   buiTOws  and  1 
teeth  (Fig.  346). 

Fragmentary  fossils  oi  fishes  constitute  the  most  striking  innon 
tion  in  the  record  of  the  marine  life  of  the  period.    These 


d  e  i 

Fig.  346.     Jaws  of  Ordovician  Avnelids,  Wghly  magnified:    a,  i._.. 
corniaus  Hinde;  *.  Glycerites  sukaius  Hinde;  c,  Euniciles  gracUU  Hinde;  d,  jlralttt 
onalis  Hinde;  e,  Euniciles  variatu  (Giinnell) ;  f,  Oenonites  roslratus  Hmde. 

been  found  in  a  few  localities  only,  notably  near  Canyon  City,  Coin 
and  in  the  Bighorn  Mountains  of  Wyoming.  As  in  the  Cambiiao,! 
vast  supply  of  unrecorded  vegetation  must  be  postulated  to  have  s^ 
plied  food  for  the  animals.  To  provide  for  organisms  that  [«ejd 
upon  one  another  in  succession,  from  plants  up  to  the  master  formia 
the  predaceous  animals,  there  were  doubtless  many  species  not  Ml 
known.  The  fact  that  vegetal  tissues  are  not  found  among  fosab 
save  in  rare  cases,  probably  signifies  that  the  bacteria  coocemedi 
the  decomjwsition  of  organic  matter  were  abundant. 

General  adnmcement.  It  seems  dear  that  the  adaptation  of  tb 
various  forms  of  life  to  one  another  and  to  their  physical  oivirao 
meat  had  reached  a  M^hei  %U%<£  oi  advustment  than  is  the  Can 
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brian,  an  adjustment  not  greatly  inferior  to  that  which  now  prevails 
among  the  corresponding  orders.  Higher  types  within  the  same 
orders  have  been  developed  since  in  many  cases,  but  some  of  the 
Ordovidan  forms  have  since  suffered  degeneration.  The  Ordovician 
ancestors  of  the  barnacle,  for  example,  free-moving,  active  forms, 
were  doubtless  superior  to  their  sessile  descendants  of  ill-repute. 

Land  life.  But  few  relics  of  land  plants,  and  these  somewhat 
doubtful,  have  been  found  in  the  system,  and  they  reveal  but  little. 

The  oldest  relic  of  insect  life  now  known  is  a  rather  obscure  wing 
found  in  the  shales  of  the  Upper  Ordovician  of  Sweden.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  the  order  of  Hemiptera  (bugs).  The  existence  of  fljdng 
insects  implies  the  presence  of  vegetation,  and  of  atmospheric 
conditions  suited  to  active,  air-breathing  organisms. 

Succession  of  Faunas 

There  was  a  succession  of  Ordovician  faunas,  somewhat  unlike 
one  another,  just  as  there  was  a  succession  of  Cambrian  faunas. 
These  may  be  distinguished  roughly  as  the  Lower,  Middle,  and 
Upper  Ordovidan  faunas.  In  some  places,  the  late  Cambrian 
and  early  Ordovidan  faunas  merge  into  one  another  without 
sharp  definition.  In  general,  the  Mid-Ordovician  fauna  was 
more  prolific  than  that  which  preceded,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  fossils.  The  Mid-Ordovidan  fauna,  too,  was  distinctly  cos- 
mopolitan. The  Upper  Ordovidan  fauna  was  similar  to  its  prede- 
cessor, from  which  it  descended,  but  clear-water  forms  were  less 
dominant. 

Map  work.  See  note  at  end  of  last  chapter.  The  folios  serviceable  for  the 
Cambrian  s)rstem  are  serviceable  also  for  the  Ordovician.  See  also  Exercise  IX 
in  Laboratory  Exercises  in  Structural  and  Historical  Geology. 


CHAPTER    XVU 
THE  SILURIA3I    UPPER  SILURIAK    PERIOD 

FORILATIO.VS   \SD  FHYSICAL   HISTORY 

l*he  chanzes  which  brouzht  the  Ordox-ician  period  to  a  dose 
marked  alr^j  the  inauguration  of  the  Silurian.  These  changes 
iiicl;^<ied  movements  which  affected  (i)  small  areas  intensdy,  and 
(2)  broad  areas  slii^htly.  From  the  standpoint  of  continental  his^ 
lor\%  the  lalier  were  the  more  important.  These  changes  were 
accomplished  slowly,  and  after  they  had  taken  place,  the  area  of 
land  in  North  America  was  greater  than  at  any  time  since  the  caily 
Cambrian.  The  increase  in  land  meant  lengthened  streams,  and 
pre-tjrnably  increased  en^ion. 

It  is  siife  to  assume  that  at  the  opening  of  the  period  clastic 
•4'<ii merits  were  accumulating  alxjut  the  immediate  borders  of  the 
lands,  and  as  far  out  as  waves  and  currents  were  able  to  transport 
detritus,  and  that  elsewhere  sefiiments  of  organic  origin  were  rela- 
tively more  imjM>rtant.  Though  sedimentation  was  interrupted  in 
re'^ions  which  emerged  from  the  sea  at  the  dose  of  the  Ordo^idan 
|K:rio<i.  the  interruption  was  not  universal,  and  Silurian  strata  are 
JiKally  conformable  on  the  Ordo\ncian  in  the  continents,  and  goh 
enilly,  it  is  presumed,  in  the  ocean  basins. 

In  Ni'W  N'ork,  the  Silurian  is  subdivided  as  follows*: 

'   Manlius  limestone 
(*;ivuKan  -    Rondout  waterlime 

'  L'l»(HT  Silurian)     ■  Cobleskill  Iime.->tone 

<.  Salina  beds 
Guelph  dolomite 
Silurian  Nia;?aran  L<Kkiwrt  limestone 

'Mi<l(lie  Silurian)   ]  R<x:hestcr  shale 

V  Clinton  beds 
( Nwt'^an  I  Medina  sandstone 

iLuwcr  Silurian)     |  Oneida    am^lomerate    (and    perhaps   tbe 

L      Richmond  beds) 

•  Ihcre  is  infelicity  in  the  use  of  the  terms  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Siluriaa 
for  fill'  Aiilnli\  isiims  ot  the  system,  since  Lower  Silurian  was  long  usedas  a  synonym 
tor  ( )r(li)vi(  i.iii,  and  UpP<^  Silurian  for  Silurian,  as  that  term  is  here  employed. 
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Each  of  the  three  series  is  made  up  of  several  formations,  but  the 
subdivisions  of  one  place  do  not  fit  another.  A  brief  sketch  of  the 
nature  and  distribution  of  the  principal  subdivisions  of  the  system 
affords  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  continent  during  the  period. 

Silurian  of  the  East 

Oswegan  series.  This  series  is  known  chiefly  in  New  York,^ 
both  the  Oneida  and  the  Medina  formations  appearing  at  the  surface 
south  of  Lake  Ontario.  Their  equivalents  may  recur  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Appalachians  farther  south.  The  Oneida  consists  of 
conglomerate  and  sandstone,  and  the  Medina  of  sandstone  and  shale. 
The  sediments  of  these  formations  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in 
a  shallow  interior  sea,  as  shown  by  fossils,  and  by  the  cross-bedding, 
ripple-marks,  etc.,  which  affect  them.  Both  formations  are  prob- 
ably continuous  beneath  younger  strata  over  considerable  areas 
south  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  west  of  the  Appalachians, ^  and  the 
Medina  is  more  wide-spread  than  the  Oneida. 

Niagaran  series.  The  Clinton  formation  overlies  the  Medina 
conformably,  but  has  a  wider  distribution,  extending  westward  to 
Lake  Huron  and  Indiana,  and  perhaps  to  the  Mississippi,  and  south- 
ward, in  the  Appalachians,  to  Alabama  and  Georgia.  Beds  of 
Clinton  age  have  been  recognized  in  Nova  Scotia  and  at  a  few  other 
places  northeast  of  the  United  States,  where  marine  sedimentation 
was  probably  continuous  through  the  Ordovician  and  Silurian 
periods.  In  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  the  formation  is  largely 
of  sandstone  and  shale.  In  western  New  York  and  farther  west, 
much  of  it  is  limestone. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  formation  is  its  iron  ore,  generally  in 
the  form  of  hematite  (Fe203).  The  ore  is  known  at  many  points 
between  New  York  and  Alabama,  as  far  west  as  Wisconsin,  and  in 
Nova  Scotia.  It  is  interstratified  with  other  beds  of  the  formation, 
and  is  usually  believed  to  have  been  accumulated  by  chemical 
precipitation  in  lagoons  or  marshy  flats. 

The  Niagara  formation  (subdivided  in  New  York,  p.  388), 
extends  farther  west  than  any  of  the  preceding  Silurian  formations, 
showing  that  the  submergence  begun  earlier  still  continued  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  basin.    The  falls  of  Niagara  River  are  over  the 

^  The  formations  of  eastern  New  York  and  New  Jersey  formerly  classed  as 
Oneida,  are  of  Salina  age.    Hartnagle,  Bull.  107,  N.  Y.  State  Mus. 
*  Perhaps  the  Richmond  beds,  the  Maquoketa  shaks,  «i\.t. 


Ma|)sllowinalhi;oulLTii|isof  thfNiaBarafurmation.ondatthesil*' 
hi;  j;ini,'r;il  rL'latkms (if  hind  and  water  (Uirins  the Kiagani epoch.  The "»■ 
>rlsi>[slia<lin);  on  iho  map  curm[x>nd  nilh  thuse  on carlki  maps  iscep-JI^- 
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limestone  of  this  series  (Fig.  76).  North  of  Missouri,  the  formation 
is  not  known  far  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  it  extends  into  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  Arbuckle  Mountains  of 
Oklahoma.  It  is  found  also  In  western  Texas,  The  southern  border 
of  the  interior  sea  in  which  this  formation  was  deposited  is  not 
known,  but  it  may  have  been  separated  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
by  a  land  barrier  (Fig.  347). 

A  significant  feature  of  the  distribution  of  the  Niagara  forma- 
tion is  its  great  development  in  northerly  latitudes  (p.  390).  The 
known  patches  in  the  north  appear  to  be  remnants  of  a  once  continu- 
ous formation^  and  since  the  fossils  are  much  like  those  of  northern 
Europe,  it  is  inferred  that  there  was  shallow-water  connection  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  basin  and  northern  Europe  by  way  of  the 
Arctic  islands,  which  permitted  the  inter  migration  of  the  shallow- 
water  sea-life  of  the  two  regions. 

East  of  the  Appalachians  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  the  distri- 
bution of  Niagaran  strata  is  not  known  in  detail.  Their  exact 
equivalents  have  not  been  identified  in  the  West.  West  of  New 
York  the  formation  is  mainly  limestone.  It  is  the  oldest  formation 
in  which  weli-developed  coral  reefs  have  been  identified,  though 
coral-secreting  polyps  had  lived 
before  (p.  385).  Reefs  are 
known  in  eastern  Wisconsin 
Indiana,  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  east  where  the  Ni 
agara  is  known,  it  has  a  thick 
ness  of  but  100  to  300  feet 
while  in  Wisconsin  it  attains  a 
maximum  of  800  feet  (perhaps 
including  some  Clinton),  all  of  which  is  limestone.  While  the 
Niagaran  beds  of  the  interior  are  in  general  nearly  horizontal,  they 
are  domed  in  many  places,  giving  the  beds  a  high  dip  (Fig.  348), 
as  at  various  points  about  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Cayugan  series.  The  Salina  formation,  which  overlies  the  Ni- 
agaran series  in  parts  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
and  Ontario,  is  much  less  widespread,  indicating  the  emergence  of  a 
considerable  area  in  the  Mississippi  basin  at  the  close  of  the  Niagaran 
epoch.  The  formation  embraces  all  common  sorts  of  sedimentary 
rock,  and  in  addition  rock  salt,  and  gypsum.  Shale  is  the  most 
abundant  sort  of  rock,  and  seems  to  haveoti^naV.e4a.lV«  \,'na^'4.^di.«a. 
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of  shales  in  general,  but  the  fewness  of  its  fossils  points  to  dq)OsitioK 
under  conditions  unfavorable  for  life.  The  salt  is  widely  distiM- 
*  uted.  In  New  York  alone  it  occurs  at  many  points  within  an  an 
of  9,000  to  10,000  square  miles.  Single  beds  of  it  are  locally  40  tol 
80  feet  thick.  In  places,  several  beds  occur  one  above  anothcift: 
interstratified  with  other  kinds  of  rock,  and  their  aggregate  thickndl 
reaches  as  much  as  100  feet  in  places.  Near  Cleveland,  four  sakl 
beds,  50  feet  and  less  in  thickness,  are  interstratified  with  500  fen 
of  shales.  ■ 

The  salt  beds  seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  great  lagoons  oil 
inclosed  seas.     Deposits  of  gjrpsum  are  made  under  about  the  samel 
conditions  as  salt  beds.    Had  the  climate  of  this  region  been  as  moist  I 
as  now,  lagoons  could  not  have  been  abnormally  saline.     Occasionill 
incursions  of  the  sea,  bringing  in  new  supplies  of  salt  water,  followed  1 
by  periods  when  the  lagoons  were  cut  off  from  the  sea,  and  when  they  I 
suffered  rapid  evaporation,  would  seem  to  meet  the  conditions  d^  1 
manded  for  the  salt.     So  also  would  a  slight  continuous  connection  | 
with  the  sea,  such  that  the  inflow  of  sea- water  into  the  basin  was  less 
than  the  excess  of  evaporation  over  precipitation.     A  bed  of  salt  40  | 
feet  thick  implies  the  evaporation  of  some  3,000  feet  of  normal  sea- 
water.     Much  of  the  commercial  salt  which  comes  from  New  York 
is  derived  from  the  waters  of  salt  wells. 

The  limestone  of  the  Salina  contains  few  fossils,  and  has  be«i 
thought  to  be  a  chemical  precipitate.  The  relations  of  limestones, 
shales,  and  salt  beds  are  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  sites  where  these 
several  sorts  of  rock  were  formed  shifted  from  time  to  time,  as  if  by 
gentle  crustal  warping. 

Above  the  Salina  proper  of  New  York,  there  is  a  thin  (150  feet 
maximum)  series  of  limestones  (p.  388),  more  widespread  than  the 
Salina.  Its  ecjuivalcnt  extends  westward  through  Ohio  to  Indiana 
and  Wisconsin.  Both  its  distribution  and  its  character  show  that 
the  eastern  interior  was  more  generally  submerged  than  during  the 
deposition  of  the  salt-bearing  series  which  preceded. 

The  Heldcrberg  formation,  formerly  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
Silurian  system,  is  here  classed  with  the  Devonian. 

Summary.  As  in  the  preceding  systems  of  the  Paleozoic,  the 
greatest  thicknesses  of  Silurian  strata  (estimated  at  about  5,000  feet 
maximum)  are  in  the  Appalachian  region.  Over  the  interior,  the 
system  is  measured  by  hundreds  of  feet  rather  than  by  thousands. 
Fn  keeping  with  these  vatiaUons  ol  thickness,  the  system  is  largely 
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of  clastic  sediments  in  the  Appalachian  belt,  while  in  the  interior  it 
is  largely  of  limestone.  The  site  of  sedimentation  in  the  east  was  a 
sort  of  trough  (the  Appalachian  trough)  shut  off  from  free  communi- 
cation with  the  interior  sea,  but  connected  narrowly  with  the 
Atlantic,  perhaps  by  way  of  the  present  Chesapeake  region.  Since 
most  of  the  sediments  of  this  trough  were  deposited  in  shallow- water, 
they  are  thought  to  indicate  that  the  trough  was  sinking  at  a  rate 
comparable  to  that  at  which  the  sediments  accumulated.  With  the 
down-warping  of  the  trough,  there  may  have  been  up-warping  of 
the  adjacent  lands  to  the  east,  which  supplied  the  sediments. 

The  history  of  the  Silurian  period,  as  now  understood,  involves, 
(i)  a  general  submergence  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
west  of  Appalachia,  by  which  the  sea  became  more  and  more  wide- 
spread until  the  close  of  the  Niagaran  epoch;  (2)  a  partial  with- 
drawal of  the  sea  from  the  same  area  in  the  Salina  epoch;  and 
(3)  an  extension  of  the  sea  at  the  close  of  that  epoch. 

Silurian  of  I  he   West 

At  various  points  in  the  West,  there  are  sedimentary  beds,  poor 
in  fossils,  between  the  known  Ordovician  below  and  the  Devonian 
above.  The  character  of  the  fossils  being  indecisive  in  many  places, 
the  age  of  the  beds  is  open  to  question.  Some  of  them  may  be 
Silurian.  If  the  Silurian  is  really  absent  from  all  the  areas  where 
its  presence  is  not  now  known,  it  would  appear  that  a  large  part  of 
western  North  America  was  land  during  the  Silurian  period.  Silu- 
rian beds  are  however  known  in  Southern  California,  Nevada,  Utah, 
and  Alaska,  and  perhaps  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  and  their  dis- 
tribution may  be  more  widespread  than  has  been  supposed. 

General  Considerations 

Igneous  rocks.  At  few  points  in  North  America  have  igneous 
rocks  of  Silurian  age  been  identified.  Silurian  formations  are  locally 
affected  by  intrusions,  but  their  dates  are  generally  uncertain. 
Some  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  New  Brunswick  are  thought  to  be  of 
Silurian  age,  and  perhaps  some  of  those  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Maine. 

Close  of  the  period.  The  geographic  changes  at  the  close  of  the 
Silurian  were  less  than  those  at  the  close  of  the  Ordovician,  and 
the  system  is  less  distinctly  separated  from  the  Devonian  above  than 
from  the  Ordovician  below. 

Climate  and  duration.    There   is  nothvng^  X.o  Siv^<c:^V.^  ^^aX 
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diveraty  of  temperature  in  the  Silurian  period,  and  much  to 
that  unifprmity  extended  through  great  ranges  of  latitude, 
fossils  of  warm-temperate  regions  are  in  part  the  same  as 
Arctic  regions.     Some  regions  appear  to  have  been  temporarily 
arid.    This  probably  was  one  of  the  shorter  Paleozoic  periods. 
Foreign 

In  Europe  the  Silurian  strata  have  a  distribution  similar  to  tbit 
of  the  Ordo\ician,  though  they  are  wanting  in  some  regions  where 
the  latter  are  present.  The  fact  that  the  Silurian  strata  do  not 
appear  at  the  surfacf  over  wide  areas  does  not  indicate  their  genml 
absence,  so  much  as  their  widespread  concealment.  In  most  oi 
the  northern  part  of  Europe,  outside  of  Britain,  the  system  has  bctn 
little  deformed.  In  contrast  with  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  northern 
province,  those  of  the  southern  are  much  deformed. 

There  were  important  geographic  changes  in  some  part; 
Europe  at  the  close  of  the  period,  as  shown  by  the  unconformity 
between  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  systems  in  some  places  (Great 
Britain  and  Ireland).  In  some  parts  of  wc>tern  Europe  there  were 
overlhrust  faults  iif  great  extent.  Locally  (Scotland)  the  thrust  was 
as  much  as  ten  miles,'  and  had  for  a  result,  the  thrusting  of  Cim- 
brian  and  even  Archean  formations,  over  the  Silurian. 

The  Ordn\iciun  and  Silurian  of  other  continents  have  not  been 
generally  dlslinguished.  Equivalents  of  the  two  systems  probably 
occur  in  all  the  less  well-known  continents. 

LIFE 

The  extensive  withdrawal  of  the  sea  from  North  .America  at 
the  close  of  the  Ordovician  period  reduced  the  area  of  shallow  water 
available  for  the  life  which  needed  it.  The  severe  repressive  eiiJu- 
tion  which  followed  was  the  great  biological  feature  of  the  transitwn 
from  the  Ordovician  to  the  Silurian.  With  the  re-invasion  of  the 
interior  hy  the  mid-Silurian  sea,  there  followed  an  ccpanslonil 
evolution  of  the  shallow-water  fauna  which  constitutes  the  great 
bioliigical  feature  of  the  middle  of  the  period.  Toward  its  close, 
there  was  restriction  of  the  epicontinental  sea,  complicated  with 
intense  sidinity  in  the  eastern  interior,  and  there  followed  a  second 
re|>ressive  evolution  through  which  the  Silurian  fauna  passed  into 
the  Devonian. 

Theoretically,  the  history  of  the  land  life  should  have  been  the 
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reciprocal  of  that  of  the  sea;  for  as  the  sea  contracted,  the  land 
expanded,  and  an  expansion  of  land  life  should  have  run  hand  in 
hand  with  the  restriction  of  sea  life.  The  record  of  land  life  is 
too  meager  to  demonstrate  that  this  was  the  fact.  In  so  far  as  the 
climate  was  arid,  it  was  unfavorable  for  abundant  land  life. 

Transition  from  die  Ordovician.  Of  the  shallow-water  life  of  the 
early  Silurian  there  is  but 
meager  record.  The  eastern 
shore  of  the  continent  was 
then  farther  east  than  now, 
and  the  deposits  there  are 
buried  and  inaccessible. 
The  western  border  may 
have  been  submerged,  but 
the  fauna  there  is  little 
known. 

In  addition  to  the  lessened 
area  available  for  shallow- 
water  life,  the  conditions 
probably  were  less  favorable 
than  before.  The  increased 
detritus  brought  to  the  sea 
probably  inhibited  some 
forms  of  life,  injured  others, 
and  helped  but  few.  Some 
of  the  basins  and  bays  were 
doubtless  too  fresh  and 
some  too  salt.  These  gen- 
eral considerations  may  ex- 
plain the  meagerness  of  the 
faunas  of  the  early  Silurian 
strata.  But  conditions  were 
not  adverse  everywhere.  In 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Ordovician  species  lived  on 
for  varying  lengths  of  time, 
and  mingled  with  Silurian 
species  as  they  developed, 
and  so  recorded  the  transi- 
tion. 


fig.    349-      SlLlTRIAN    ECHINODERUS:       a, 

Eucdyptocrimis  erasuis  Hall,  a  lomplele 
crinoid,  showing  touts,  stem,  and  iKidy;  b, 
Halo<y$lites  adiapatus  Millet,  a  cysloid  with 
irregub.rly  atrangcd  plates  and  srattcted 
pores;  c,  Lrcanoerinus  marropftalus  Hall,  an 
articiilate  crinoid;  d,  Troostocrimis  reimeardti 
(Tfoost),  showing  the  t>pical  bud-like  fotm 
of  a  blastoid;  «,  Caryocrinm  ornaliis  Say,  a 
cystoid  with  regularly  arranged  body  plates. 
Pores  in  tadiatingliue4Eroia.ceat£fsoi^la]Ji&. 
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Brackiopods  (Fig.  350)  lived  on  from  the  Ordovician  with  no  loss 
of  prestige,  though  most  species  and  many  genera  were  new.  The 
Silurian  brachiopods  showed  some  notable  advances  in  structure. 
On  the  whole  they  were  more  robust  and  gave  more  obvious  signs  of 
abounding  vitality  than  before;  but  along  with  the  progressive 
developments  there  were  some  retrograde  modifications. 

Among  moUusks,  cephalopoda  appear  to  have  remained  the  most 
powerful  inhabitants  of  the  seas.  Straight  forms  were  still  com- 
mon, but  curved  and  coiled  ones  were  more  numerous.  Their 
shells  were  more  highly  ornamented  than  before,  though  still  plain 
in  comparison  with  some  of  their  successors.  The  apertures  of  the 
shells  of  most  Ordovician  species  were  circular  or  oval,  but  in  the 
Silurian  species  many  of  them  were  curiously  constricted  {b,  Fig, 
351),  especially  among  the  small  curved  and  coiled  species.    The 


Fig.  351.  SiLi-RiAN  MoLLiSKS:  a  and  b  are  cephalopods.  o,  Orlhorcras 
innulaium  Sow.,  3  siraieht  chambered  shell  with  annulations;  b,  PkrugmiK^ras 
ttstor  Hall,  lateral  vkw  of  a  curved  chambered  shell  with  peculiar  constricted  aper- 
ture, c,  d,  and  t  are  gastropods;  c,  Loxonema  leda  Hall;  /,  Plalyosloma  niagarciisis 
Hall;  e,  Subulilts  rrntrkccui  Hall;  /,  Plerinea  cmactrata  (Con.),  exterior  view  of 
eft  valve  of  a  pelecypod. 

ronstriction  appears  to  have  been  a  protective  device.  Gastropods, 
airly  well  represented  in  the  Cambrian  period  and  amply  in  the 
Drdovician,  did  not  increase  greatly  in  the  Silurian.  They  show 
tdvance  in  the  preponderance  of  elevated  spires,  in  increased  variety 
)f  form,  and  some  of  them  in  greater  size;  but  the  older  types  were 
itill  plentiful.  Pelecypods  (J,  Fig.  351)  were  not  more  plentiful  than 
n  the  Ordovician. 
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'riit'  iiriiiiiiiicixv  ff'ii'"')  )>y  rorals  (polyps)  in  suitable  ^tuatiom 
oiii-  o(  I  111-  Jiiilulili-  fi-alurca  or  the  Siluriuii  fauna.  In  the  Ordo\T- 
III  inrioil,  Miii|ili'  fuiiiis  [iMiliiminaUfl  iiver  compound,  but  tht 
till  was  iiuw  ri\irsiil.     Aiiu.iig  the  notable  types  was  the  chain 
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rease  in  abundance,  corals  acquired  the  habit  of  associating  them- 
fes  together.  This  resulted  in  the  formation  of  reefs.  The 
)wn  reefs  appear  to  have  been  of  the  barrier  type  formed  some 
tancft  from  shore.  The  reef-forming  habit  appears  to  have  been 
d  rather  than  general. 

Among  trilobiUs,  no  new  families  appeared,  though  there  were 
le  new  genera  and  many  new  species;  but  the  new  forms  did  not 


■Ig.  353.  SiLUBiAN  Tmlobites:  a.SphiErcxockiis  mint!  Bey.,  dorsal  view;  b, 
rtetpkalus  tniinkijcmi  Barr.  dorsal  view,  showint;  the  peculiar  globular  anterior 
HSaUcm  of  the  head;  c,  Dciphon  Jorhesi  Barr.  diirsal  view  of  a  peculiar  trilobite 
n|  the  pleural  lobes  much  reduced;  d,  Calymene  itiagarcnsis  Hall,  dorsal  view 
W  of  the  commonest  Silurian  trilobites;  e,  Cypkasph  ckristyi  Hall,  dorsal  view. 

et  the  disappearance  of  old  ones,  and  the  class,  though  still 
>ortant,  had  already  begun  its  decline.  The  highest  forms  were, 
rcver,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  that  preceded. 
Sponges  flourished.  There  was  a  prolific  field  of  them  in  western 
inessee,  where  the  conditions  were  not  only  congenial  to  their 
wth,  but  favorable  for  their  preservation.     Graptoliles  had  lost 

importance  they  had  in  Ordovician  times,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
iod  neared  extinction.  Sea-worms  are  recorded  through  their 
13,  tracks,  and  burrows,  and  by  the  calcareous  tubes  which  some 
them  secreted. 

In  the  earlier  and  mid-Silurian  deposits  few  relics  ot  fishes  have 
ai  found,  and  these  few  are  very  imperfect;  but  in  the  upper  part 
the  system  their  remains  are  not  rare. 
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Knowledge  of  Silurian  marine  plant  life  is  meager,  ^^tiilc 
must  have  been  abundant  theoretically,  only  obscure  markings  hai 
been  found,  and  their  interpretation  is  more  or  less  doubtful. 

Late  Silurian  fauna.  Following  the  luxuriant  life  of  the  mil 
Silurian  epoch,  there  came,  in  North  America  at  least,  a  notihl 
decline,  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  epicontinental  waters  fromtl 


origtnal  q)i 


larf!fr  part  o[  the  interior,  and  to  the  conversion  of  the  remainderinto 
an  excessively  salt  sea,  in  the  deposits  of  which  few  fossils  are  found 
At  the  very  close  of  the  period  there  was  in  the  Salina  basin  a  gradual 
return  of  conditions  hospitable  to  life.  The  fauna  of  these  la" 
Silurian  beds  is  limited,  and  radically  unlike  that  which  preceded. 
Most  of  the  familiar  marine  types  are  absent  from  the  later  faunSi 
and  its  signal  feature  is  an  abundance  of  arthropods  (p.  686)  of  type* 
barely  represented  before.  The  most  characteristic  of  these  vtW 
the  great  liiiryplcrus  and  the  still  more  gigantic  Pterygotus  (Fig' 
,55.^-  "  a"<l  *)■  The  former  reached  a  length  of  a  foot  and  a  half  of 
more,  and  in  the  ne.xt  period  the  latter  attained  a  length  of  over  sii 
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feet  These  gjants  among  their  kind  were  aquatic,  but  whether 
inhabitants  of  salt  or  fresh  water  is  not  certain. 

Mollusks,  crinoids,  corals,  aad  similar  marine  forms  are  almost 
entirely  absent  from  the  fauna  of  the  Waterlime.  The  few  brachio- 
pods  found  are  usually  pauperitic,  as  though  they  lived  in  uncon- 
genial conditions. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  earUest  known  scorpions,  kin  of  the 
eurypterids,  appeared  both  in  America  and  Europe.     The  European 


forms  have  been  thought  to  be  land  species,  though  this  has  been 
questioned.  The  stings  and  poison  glands  have  been  identified, 
and  the  significant  name,  Pal<eophonus,  "ancient  murderer," 
applied  in  consequence  (Fig.  355,  c).  The  American  species  have 
been  thought  to  be  aquatic. 

The  presence  ot  fishes  emphasizes  the  peculiarities  of  this  fauna. 
Except  for  their  occurrence  at  a  few  points  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  the  Ordovician,  fish  remains  have  not  been  found  in  America 
until  this  stage.  In  Europe  a  few  fishes  appear  somewhat  earlier, 
but  nearly  all  fish  remains  of  the  period  yet  found  are  in  the  upper- 
most horizons  of  the  Silurian,  or  in  deposits  that  form  the  transition 
to  the  Devonian,  where  they  are  associated  with  eurypterids,  land 
plants,  and  marine  invertebrates. 
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THE  DEVONIAIV  PERIOD 
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I'ig.  356.  Mu])  (if  N'orih  AmKrita.  sliiHving  llif  oulirojis  of  the  Hcidtrberg 
f'irmalion  and  Lhc  gcniTul  ri'lation^  uf  Und  and  wuLcr  durinj^  thu  Ht:ldu'bcri;  epoch. 
The  conventions  are  the  sami:  as  in  the  carliLT  iniii>s  uf  the  scries. 
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and  (3)  the  lower  Mississippi  basin  (Fig.  356).  The  Oriskeitf 
formation,  chiefly  sandstone  in  the  east,  has  a  similar,  but  somes 
what  wider,  distribution.  It  is  best  known  in  the  northern  Appfc. 
lachian  region.  From  the  vicinity  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  where  ithaa 
a  thickness  of  a  few  hundred  feet,  it  thins  to  the  northeast  and  south, 
west,  and  loses  its  most  distinctive  faunal  characteristics  as  it  thinaL 

The  Middle  Devonian.  The  Middle  Devonian  is  more  rndt-t 
spread  than  the  Lower  and  its  most  important  formations  are  thej 
Onondaga  and  Hamilton.  The  Ofwndaga  limestone  is  found 
New  York  to  the  Mississippi  (Fig.  357),  resting  on  Silurian  bdij 
with  little  evidence  of  unconformity.  The  epicontinental  sci  ii 
which  it  was  formed  was  relatively  clear  and  shallow,  as  shown  bfl 
the  composition  of  the  rock  and  its  fossils.  In  many  places  the! 
limestone  is  rich  in  coral,  and  locally  the  coral-reef  structure  ill 
shown  perfectly.  This  is  true,  for  example,  at  the  rapids  of  the! 
Ohio  near  Louisville.  The  formation  is  rarely  more  than  100  to  200' 
feet.  In  northern  New  England  and  Canada,  the  equivalent  of  j 
this  formation  has  a  distribution  similar  to  that  of  the  Lower  Devo-  1 
nian.  It  occurs  also  on  the  west  side  of  the  south  end  of  Hudson  > 
Bay,  and  the  beds  here  may  have  been  connected  formerly  with 
equivalent  formations  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States. 

Following  the  Onondagan  epoch  of  clear  seas,  conditions  changed 
so  as  to  give  origin  to  deposits  of  mud  in  many  places  where  lime- 
stone had  been  forming.  These  mud  beds,  now  consolidated,  con- 
stitute the  MarccUiis  and  Hamilton  formations  of  New  York  (p.  402). 
In  the  interior,  where  there  is  more  limestone,  the  equivalents  of 
the  two  formations  are  commonly  grouped  together  under  the  name 
Hamilton,  or  given  local  names. 

Considerable  areas  in  the  southern  and  in  the  northwestern  parts 
of  the  Mississippi  basin  which  had  been  land  earlier,  appear  to  have 
been  submerged  at  this  time  (Fig.  358),  for  the  Hamilton  formation 
appears  to  overlap  its  predecessor  in  these  directions,  resting  on  the 
Silurian.  The  spread  of  the  sea  at  this  time  seems  also  to  have 
submerged  areas  in  the  southern  Appalachians  which  had  been  land 
since  the  close  of  the  Ordovician.  Connection  may  have  been  made 
at  this  time  between  the  interior  sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  allow- 
ing shallow- water  species  of  animals  to  migrate  from  the  south  into 
the  Mississippi  basin. 

The  conditions  for  the  origin  of  the  Hamilton  shales  would  seem 
to  be  met  if  the  surrounding  lands  (^Ap^alachia  and  lands  north  of 
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the  interior  sea),  after  standing  low  while  the  Onondaga  limestoM« 
was  making,  were  elevated,  or  were  less  protected  by  vegetation,H 
or  subjected  to  more  concentrated  or  spasmodic  precipitatioBM 
during  the  Hamilton  epoch.  The  land  formations  might  then  haveH 
been  undergoing  decay  during  the  Onondaga  epoch,  though  the  ■ 
products  of  decay  were  not  removed.  Under  the  changed  condi-B 
tions  postulated,  there  would  have  been  opportunity  for  their  ■ 
transportation  and  deposition.  I 

In  the  east,  where  the  series  is  mainly  clastic,  it  reaches  a  thick- 1 
ness  of  1,500  to  5,000  feet  (Pennsylvania);  but  in  the  interior,  where  I 
it  contains  more  limestone,  it  is  much  thinner.  1 

The  Upper  Devonian.  The  Upper  Devonian  has  a  distributioo  I 
(Fig.  359)  similar  to  that  of  the  Middle,  though  somewhat  more  I 
widespread.  The  Upper  Devonian  is  more  distinct  from  the  I 
Middle  than  the  Middle  is  from  the  Lower,  and  is  somewhat  closdy  I 
connected  with  the  lower  part  of  the  succeeding  system.^  An  un-  1 
comformity  appears  at  the  base  of  the  Upper  Devonian  in  some  I 
places,  and  in  others  the  series  overlaps  other  Devonian  formations,  | 
resting  on  the  Ordovician. 

The  Seneca n  series  of  New  York  consists  of  various  thin  forma- 
tions (p.  402),  chiefly  clastic,  of  shallow- water  and  terrestrial  origin. 
The  Chemung  formation  of  western  New  York  is  similar  to  the  Sen^ 
can  formation,  though  more  sandy,  or  even  conglomeratic.    The 
Catskill  formation  of  the  Catskill  region  consists  of  red  shales  and 
sandstones,  which  appear  to  be,  in  a  general  way,  the  time-equiva- 
lents of  the  Chemung.     In   some  places  the  Catskill  beds  may 
represent  more  than  the  Upper  Devonian,  and  in  others  less.    They 
are  poor  in  fossils,  and  those  known  are  partly,  if  not  wholly,  fresh- 
and  brackish-water  forms.     Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  Catskill 
region  was  so  far  shut  of!  from  the  ocean  as  not  to  afford  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  marine  life.     Redness  characterizes  many  forma- 
tions made  in  inclosed  or  partially  inclosed  basins.     Outside  the 
Catskill  region  local  beds  of  red  sandstone  suggest  that  similar 
conditions  of  deposition  existed  now  and  then  farther  west. 

The  thickness  of  the  Upper  Devonian  in  central  and  western 
New  York  approaches  4,000  feet,  and  is  even  more  in  Pennsylvania 
and   Maryland.     In  Ohio   the  eciuivalent  series   (Black,  or  Ohio 

1  Ulrich  has  recently  proposed  grouping  the  Ui)i)er  Devonian  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  Mississippian.  as  a  new  system,  under  the  name  of  Waverlyan.  Bui 
Gcol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  XXU. 
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^8-  35S.  Map  of  North  America  showing  Iht'  Dutcropsof  thi'  Ilamillun  tunna- 
lion  and  the  general  rclutions  of  land  and  n-ater  dunn);  tho  Hamilton  cixx-h.  The 
bUcb  area  at  the  north  probably  includw  Lmvur  anil  Upper  Di'viinian  as  «'oll  as 
Middle.     Compare  Figs.  356  and  357.    The  conventions  ate  thu  a;ioiu  iis  in,  earliet 
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Fij;.  3()o.  Kijrure  illus- 
iratinj::  the  tHvunxTice  of 
rvniiKiiUs  of  Dovonum  m:i- 
tvriiil  in  tissuri'S  in  Niagara 
liinv'*iii»iK'.  iu*ar  Klnihurst 
(C\H»k  C'i>.K  Illinois. 


regions  were  contemporaneous,  they  were  probably  deposited  in 
waters  which  were  not  connected  (Fig.  358).  Toward  the  end  of 
the  Hamilton  epoch,  the  barrier  which  separated  their  waters  seems 
to  have  been  removed  sufficiently  to  allow  the  waters  and  the  life 
on  opposite  sides  to  mmgle  freely  (Fig.  359). 

General  Considerations 

Outcrops.     While  the  Devonian  system  is  widely  distributed  in 

North  America,  it  does  not  appear  at  the  surface  in  large  areas. 

The  reasons  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  for  the  limited 

exjx)sures  of  earlier  systems.     The  removal  of  Devonian  from  areas 

it  once  covered  is  oddly  shown  near  Chi- 
cago, where  a  small  remnant  of  Devonian 
sediment  has  been  found  in  a  fissure  in  the 
Niagara  limestone,  as  shown  in  Fig.  36a 
The  limestone  was  apparently  fissured 
before  the  Devonian  sediments  were  de- 
posited uix>n  it.  Portions  of  the  sedi- 
ments fell  into  an  open  lissure,  carrying 
with  thcin  distinctive  fossils  (tish  teeth).  In  this  protected  position, 
the  iDSsik  escaped  removal. 

Igneous  rocks.  lj:nev>us  rocks  have  little  representation  in  most 
parts  of  the  system  in  North  America,  but  in  Nova  Scotia.  New 
Hrunswick,  and  Maine,  and  at  some  points  in  the  west,  there  are 
ii;nev>us  rocks  which  appear  to  be  of  this  a).;e.  In  many  places  in 
the  we>t.  Uivonian  strata  have  been  affected  by  dikes  and  intni- 
.sions  i>l  latiT  linu'<. 

Close.  The  .u:ciKTal  (|uiet  which  had  prevailed  during  the  period 
seeitis  not  lo  ha\e  ended  at  its  close.  Only  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
o>ntincnl,  >o  tar  a>  ni>\v  known,  in  Maine,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brun- 
>\\lvk.  a:'«l  ihv'  adjacent  region  to  the  north  were  Devonian  strata 
nni.rniy  (h'^lurlud  at  the  close  of  the  period.  Elsewhere  the  for- 
mation.^ of  I  he  youn;;^er  system  rest  on  tht^se  of  the  older  without 
>lraLi.maj>hic  Wreak. 

1\lo nom ic  Priuliti  is 

The  Upper  Devonian  is  the  chief  source  of  oil  and  gas  in  western 
PennsyU  aula  and  soutli western  New  Vnrk.  and  is  one  of  the  sources 
in  West  Vir;,:inia.  The  Mi* idle  Devonian  is  oil-producing  in  On- 
tario. Within  the  rej^i(ms  of  their  occurrence,  oil  and  gas  are  more 
likely  to  be  found  under  low  anticlines  than  in  other  positions, 
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■Apparently  for  the  reason  that  anticlines  furnish  an  inverted  basin 
~  J  ^*pable  of  holding  these  substances  against  the  pressure  of  the 
f  .      n      ^      -.     € 

f 

» 

Fij?.  361.  Section  showing  the  relations  of  the  Devonian  and  other  Paleozoic 
jystcms  in  the  ^^cinity  of  Loudon,  Tcnn.  ■€  =  Cambrian;  O=0rdovician;  5  =  Si- 
lurian; Z)= Devonian;  a^^age  unknown.  Length  of  section,  about  7  miles. 
(KeiUi,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

;  heavier  subterranean  water  which  tends  to  force  them  to  the  sur- 
f  face.     In  all  cases  it  appears  that  there  must  be  impervious  beds 
above  to  prevent  the  escape  upward  of  the  oil  and  gas. 

The  Devonian  of  central  Tennessee  is  the  horizon  of  black 
phosphates  J  which  are  of  importance  commercially.* 

Foreign  Devonian 

Europe.  At  the  close  of  the  Silurian  there  seem  to  have  been 
more  considerable  geographic  changes  in  Europe  than  in  America, 
for  the  Devonian  system  there  is  more  commonly  unconformable 
<»  its  base.  During  the  progress  of  the  period,  Europe  was  pro- 
gressively submerged,  for  the  Middle  and  Upper  Devonian  forma- 
tions are  more  widespread  than  the  Lower  (Fig.  362). 

In  the  British  Isles  the  Devonian  system  has  two  phases.  The 
first  is  found  in  the  area  which  gave  the  system  its  name  (Devon- 
shire). The  system  here  is  thick  and  of  marine  origin.  Igneous  rocks 
are  associated  with  the  sedimentary,  and  the  system  has  valuable 
ore-bearing  veins,  as  in  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

The  second  phase  of  the  Devonian  is  the  Old  Red  Samlstone, 
widely  distributed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  found  at  some 
points  on  the  continent.  Concerning  the  history  of  this  sand- 
stone there  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion,  but  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  deposited  in  a  series  of  inland  lakes  or  seas,  the  waters 
of  which  were  fresh  or  brackish.  Since  species  of  marine  fossils 
occur  at  some  horizons,  the  sea  had  access  to  the  basins  at  times. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  some  parts  of  this  singular  sandstone  are 
of  subaerial,  rather  than  subaqueous,  origin.  The  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone has  some  features  like  those  of  the  Catskill  formation  of 
America.  In  the  British  Isles,  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  has  great 
thickness  and  includes  much  igneous  rock. 

*  Columbia  (Tenn.)  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 


[■'in.  yi.'..  Skt-lth  map  of  Kurope  dunn^,  ih  Dc  on  an  The  h  nzonial  linos 
n'lirtst'iit  (hir  l^iwcr  Uuvnnian;  Lhc  rt  al  I  nes  ma  k  h  add  onj  areas  where 
the  Middle  Uvvonian  occurs,     {Af  c    Ue  L  ppa  ent ) 

In  the  Dcvoniati  of  Germany  much    gneous  rock  it,    nterbedded 

with  the  sedimentary.  The  gneous  rock  occurs  m  many  separate 
belts,  showing  that  there  were  many  pen  ds  of  igneous  activ-ity 
separate*!  by  inter\'als  of  qu  et  In  not  a  few  places  especially 
where  the  sedimentary  rocks  have  been  a  led  by  gneous  rocks, 
mineral  veins  have  beer  clev  loped  and  f  on  them  large  quantities 
of  iron,  tin,  copper,  and  other  metals  ha  e  be      obta  ned 

The  Dcviitiiiin  of  Russia  is  ma  le  up  of  bed  of  arenaceous  and 
calcareous  rocks,  the  former  contain  ng  fos  Is  related  to  those  of 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  the  latter  co  ta  n  ng  foss  Is  of  a  marine 
fauna.  The  Lower  Devonian  appears  to  be  vant  ng  in  much  of 
Russia,  and  the  Middle  and  Upper  parts  of  the  system  are  in  most 
places  unconfi>rmable  on  subjacent  fo  mat  ons 

Other  continents.  The  Devonian  system  has  wide  distribu- 
tion in  Siberia  and  China,  and  is  known  at  many  points  in  southern 
"  occurs  in  North  and  Sout\v  Mt\ci,  to  ^t;^  SdutK  WaleSj 
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Victoria  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  Lower  Devonian  especially 
considerable  development  in  South  America. 


^  Climate 

Conclusive  evidence  of  great  diversity  of  climate,  or  of  variations 

climate  during  the  period,  are  not  at  hand.     The  Old  Red  Sand- 

and  the  Catskill  formation  perhaps  point  to  aridity,  but  this 

hardly  be  affirmed.     In  formations  thought  to  be  Devonian, 

es  of  glaciation  have  been  reported  from  South   Africa,^ 

the  evidence  is  perhaps  not  conclusive. 

LIFE 

The  Marine  Faunas 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  shallow-water  faunas  were  re- 
Wcted  to  limited  bodies  of  water  about  the  continental  borders. 
^  life  of  these  several  bodies  of  water  developed  differently.  The 
arly  Devonian  life  consisted  of  the  expansions  of  these  provincial 
iunas.  When  in  the  early  Devonian  the  sea  invaded  the  land  from 
tiese  different  embayments,  the  advance  from  each  carried  its  own 
imewhat  pecidiar  fauna  toward  the  interior.  The  faunas  invaded 
be  continent  more  or  less  simultaneously,  but  they  reached  the 
iterior  more  or  Jess  successively.  The  following  faunas  have  been 
ecognized:  (i)  the  Helderberg,  (2)  the  Oriskany,  (3)  the  Onondaga 
Comiferous),  (4)  the  Southern  Hamilton,  (5)  the  Northwestern 
lamilton  fauna,  and  (6)  the  late  Devonian  fauna.  They  reached 
he  interior  in  the  order  named.  As  each  in  turn  came  in  contact 
nth  the  preceding  fauna,  there  was  a  mingling  of  the  two,  resulting 
Q  the  destruction  of  some  species  and  the  modification  of  others. 
i  new,  composite  fauna  developed  from  the  survivors. 

Helderbeig  fauna.  The  Helderberg  fauna  seems  to  have 
leveloped  from  the  late  Silurian  fauna  in  the  embayment  at  the 
nouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  on  the  border  of  the  adjacent  con- 
inental  shelf,  and  perhaps  also  on  the  border  of  southern  Europe, 
t  appear^  to  have  found  its  way  into  the  Appalachian  valley- 
rough,  and  thence  to  have  spread  westward  and  northward,  but  not 
leyond  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  interior  region.  Perhaps  it 
eached  the  interior  also  from  embayments  on  the  southern  coast, 
lie  fauna  had  much  in  common  with  the  contemporaneous  fauna 
Hercynian)  of  southern  Europe,  but  both  differed  markedly  from 

» Schwarz,  Jour.  GeoL,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  6Ss,  and  David,  Q.  ].  G.  ?».,  VoV.^XlA\l. 
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the  early  Devonian  faunas  of  the  northern  latitudes  of  Europe 
America. 

The  main  features  of  the  Helderberg  fauna  were  great  ni 
of  moUusks  and  brachiopods,  an  erratic  tendency  of  the 


Fir.  36.i.     HF.LuEBnKBGIAS  Fossils:    a,  Polypara  Ulaa  (Hall),  a  fencstelloiil 
bryozuan  n:|>rcstntulive  <i(  n  group  which  Wiis  of  Rrcat  im]>orlani'i-  later;  b.  ilkii- 

liniii  triiliriiliirii  Ual\,  the  iMtViL-sltJKfnixtii!  a  ecnuscXcnrah  which  became  abun- 
dant in lalcrDevoniiiii faunas; r.Lipmriiiihf  f^tbhariln  l,'(m.,oni- of  ihf  laslrrprcsn- 

plruriis  (Ccm.),  a  ^:■■  L:Lnus: /. 

Strophnnclln  piiiittiilij<m  (Con.j;  f;.  .•^fiiizffiiiori,i  muUht'ialu  (Ilalh;  h.  Unciniiti 
niutabilh  (Hall),  a  ri.-|iri'seiilaliieoI  agi'iiiis  wliiili  had  iu  (cri-an-sl  iif\i>l<iprr«;ntiii 
the  llflikrlxirpan  fauna;  t,  Gypidula  gukata  (Dal.),  one  of  thL-  m<i.tl  characlcristK 
spit-ies  of  the  Lower  nelderlKrrK;  j,  Bthhilcs  tarkus  (Con.),  a  type  of  onhid  chaiK- 
tcrislic  of  ihe  Silurian  and  HeldcrbcTRian;  it,  Ealonia  mediaVis  (Van.),  a  represcnU- 
titi!  of  a  genus  must  characLcristu:  of  the  l^wcr  Devonian;  f,  Rbi pidamfllii  M^t 
(Hall) :  m,  I^plirna  rkomboidalls  Wilck.,  a  species  which  ninses  from  the  Ordoviciin 
to  tlu'  Mississipiiian;  u,  Alrypiita  imbricala  (Hall),  a  lingering  Silurian  lype:  '■ 
Adini'Plrria  ie«(H»([Iall).a  winged  peletypod  of  a  type  which  had  great  expaiMon 
in  (he  IX'vonian;  p.  Ptatycfras  nilibosutn  Hall,  a  capulid  gastroiKid;  g,  Diaaiuina 
liamalus  (fnn,),  a  Irilobite  whose  closest  rolatii'e  occurs  in  Barrande's  EtageG.in 
Uuheniia;  r,  Phiicaps  Ingiiiii  Hal],  a  representative  of  a  genus  of  trilobites  wMdlhld 
its  greatest  develoitmenl  in  the  Devonian. 
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paucity  of  crinoUs  and  corals,  and  a  notable  absence  of  fishes. 
Tig.  363  shows  some  of  the  characteristic  forms. 

Oriskany  fauna.  The  Oriskany  fauna  was  a  sand-loving  fauna 
tfiich  followed  the  Helderberg  into  the  interior  apparently  by  a 
route.  Its  place  of  origin  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but 
habitat  was  probably  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  was  bound  by 
tics  to  the  Helderberg  fauna,  but  contained  distinctive 
implying  a  partly  separate  origin.  On  the  whole,  this 
was  essentially  an  assemblage  of  weli-fcd  mollusks  and  mol- 
htscoids,  with  but  a  sprinkling  of  other  types,  Brachiopods  were, 
in  the  whole,  the  most  distinctive  forms. 


Hg.  364.  Oriskamy  Fossils.  Brachiopods:  a,  Rrmsrhrria  inoides  (Ivalon) ;  a 
representative  of  a  genus  restritlcd  to  the  Helilerbcrgian  and  Oriskany  (see  Rr. 
j6,),  d);  b,  Hipparienyx  proximus  Van.,  one  of  the  moat  iharactetistii;  fiissilsof  the 
arenaceous  Oriskany  beds;  c.  Camarelarbia  bitrrandd  (Hall),  one  of  (ho  I  .rgc 
ihynchonelloid  shells  of  the  Oriskany;  d,  Sfiirifir  miirckisaiii  Caslel,  and  c  .S.  iirvao- 
iHi  (Con.),  two  of  the  most  diaratteristic  Oriskany  species.  Ihe  first  m-i-urrinR 
throughout  the  fauna,  the  second  mainly  in  the  fauna  of  the  arcnacciiun  beds; 
f,Slropheodaiila  nui;Hi>:a  Hall,  a  species  whiih  sometimes  Rrew  lo  be  four  or  five 
inches  across.  The  genus  bos  its  Kteat  expansion  in  the  Devonian.  The  figures 
aiE  much  smaller  than  the  fossils,  the  largest  shells  lieing;  4  to  5  inches  across.  The 
litge  size  of  the  Oriskany  bra»Jiiopo<is  may  be  appreciated  by  comjiarison  «-ith  Vif. 
363,  the  brachiopods  of  wliich  are  reduced  to  the  same  extent  as  those  of  this  I'ig. 

Onondaga  fauna.  The  Onondaga  fauna  was  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  by  hosts  of  marine  fishes  of  divergent  types. 
From  this  time  on  fishes  were  abundant  in  the  epicontinental  waters 
(A  America  and  Europe,  and  doubtless  ranged  widely  over  the  seas. 
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A  feature  of  the  Onondaga  formation  consists  of  thin  layers  ("1 
btds")  matle  up  almost  wholly  of  their  plates  (scales),  teeth,  ^ 
etc.  Amonp  the  fish  were  (i)  artkrodirans  whose  necks  i 
joined  to  their  bodies  as  to  give  their  heads  vertical  motion,  i 
feature  among  fishes;  {2)  sharks  of  various  types;  and  (3)  g 
with  cartilaginous  skelefons  and  bony  scales,  in  contrast  with  the! 
modern  (c/coj/s  which  have  bony  skeletons  and  membranous  scale.  I 
These  fishes  seem  to  have  been  more  fully  clothed  with  spines  ai ' 
defensive  armor  than  their  descendants.  Compared  with  existing  I 
species,  they  were  doubtless  heavy,  clumsy,  and  sluggish.  From  I 
the  degree  of  development  already  attained,  it  may  be  inferred  that  I 


Fin.  I'li  ()\ii-ii).vi\x  Tdssii.s:  <i,  Zaplm-rtli^  pondtroai  Hall,  a  imdium- 
»wxt\.  -iiii|il.-  Ii.ini  .iir:il;  /i.  Suil.wrliius  Ttrmiiili  (Troosl),  a  blnstoid  abundamin 
■>iu'  hiviT  tif  llu-  ( >niinila|,'a.n  iimostiinc  in  the  Oliiu  Valley;  r-A,  bTachiojiods:  c, 
SlropliriKlaiihi  omoK--i  Dull;  d  and  i-,  i'rodwtflln  spiniilieosla  Hall,  an  early  rqitesm- 
tutiw  (if  II  Kt-iiiis  which  lieiami;  abuiulant  in  Iho  Upiicr  Dcviinian,  and  gave  rise  W 
ibi;  tyirinil  I'nulHfJus  of  iJw  MbuiiiiUppian  anil  I'ennsylvanian  faunas;  /,  Sjirijtr 
aiiiiHiiiiitHs  (Con.),  a  dianicl eristic  OnonilaKan  brai.'hiop<xl',  g  and  h,  Crvlini 
lbiiaillotiin\h  Hall,  twii  viows  of  a  spiiii-s  having  a  wide  feeoRraphic  distribution 
anil  a  s^til  Rfi>U>t;ic  riinRU  in  the  Midillu  and  UpiKr  Devonian;  t,  Toriioceriu 
milhrax  (.Hall;,  Ilu-  first  K<"iiatilu  in  Amcrira.  The  ROniatilcs  arc  disliofniisbinl 
fnim  carliiT  i\]ihali>i"«ls  ljy  their  loU-d  sutures;  J.  Conorjrdium  Irisonale  Kali,  a 
diirs;il  view  iif  a  nmmKin  Onondajran  peletv[)iid;  k,  I'liilvteras  dumosuM  Con.,  a 
I ;ii]iilid  KastnipiHl  iviih  larKo  hiilU.w  spines;  /',  (hlunlorrphaius  ageria  (Hall),  a  trilo- 
bite  s/joHinK  ornamenlalion  of  the  butdci  "it  vtiu  kcad  and  tail. 
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:estors  had  been  living  for  a  long  time  in  the  region  where 
;inated,  probably  somewhere  in  the  north, 
her  significant  feature  of  the  Onondaga  fauna  is  the  pro- 
■  corals.  From  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville,  more 
>  species  have  been  collected,  embracing  both  the  simple 
I  (a,  Fig.  365)  and  the  compound  type.  Some  of  the  cup 
tained  a  length  of  18  inches  and  a  diameter  of  3,  but  the 
size  was  great.  The  reef-building  habit  attained  greater 
lent  than  in  Silurian  times,  the  reef  at  the  rapids  of  the 
ng  the  most  famous  example.  Crinoids  were  rather  few, 
do  not  appear  to  have  lost  their  vitality,  for  they  were 
t  later.  Large  Brachiopods  and  cephalopods  were  plentiful, 
e  remembered  that  in  the  primitive  types  of  the  cephalo- 
:  septa  of  the  shells  were  plane  or  symmetrically  curved,  and 
r  jimcture  with  the  outer  shell  was  a  simple  curve.  In  the 
a  epoch,  one  form  had  septa  which  were  bent  abruptly,  and 
nes  which  were  lobed  {i,  Fig.  365).  This  was  the  first 
tiep  in  a  remarkable  series  of  crumplings  of  the  septa  which 
1  later.  Gastropods  similar  to  those  of  the  earlier  Devo- 
las  were  present,  and  the  spines  of  the  shells  had  now  become 
red  in  one  group  of  them,  perhaps  signifying  the  necessity 
le  against  the  abundant  fishes  and  cephalopods.  Pelecy- 
e  abundant,  many  of  them  descended,  no  doubt,  from 
rg  and  Oriskany  ancestors.  Trilohites  were  present  in 
n  half  a  hundred  species,  some  of  them  being  highly  orna- 

ms  clear  that  some  of  the  species  were  descendants  from 
erberg  and  Oriskany  faunas.  Other  prominent  elements 
una,  particularly  the  fish,  cephalopods,  and  corals,  seem, 
.al  clearness,  tb  have  come  in  from  some  other  source, 
ing  features  of  the  fauna  seem  to  be  explained  by  supposing 
e  was  a  generating  tract  to  the  north,^  either  on  the  Ameri- 
luropean  continent,  and  that  from  this  source  migration 
nterior  sea  of  North  America  took  place  as  the  waters  from 
1  extended  themselves  over  the  continent.  As  the  result 
ivasion,  some  part  of  the  Oriskany  fauna  which  already 
the  interior  sea  was  driven  out  or  destroyed,  while  the 
mingled  with  the  .northern  invaders. 

:onclusion  is  not  universally  accepted.     See  Schuchert,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc. 
.  XX.  \ 
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Southern  Hamilton  fauna.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
epoch,  there  was  a  great  influx  of  muddy  material  into  the 
part  of  the  interior  sea,  while  farther  west  the  formation  of 
continued  as  before.     At  about  this  time,  it  appears  that  a 
whose  forbears  lived  in  South  America  entered  the  interior  sea, 
joining  the  resident  Onondaga  fauna,  gave  origin  to  the  Soul 
Hamilton  fauna.    The  transformation  was  not  so  radical  as 
which  attended  the  invasion  which  gave  rise  to  the  Onondaga  faQMil 
because  the  invaders  were  then  the  master  type. 

Fishes  were  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  new  fauna.  The  ardrt-j 
dirans  reached  their  climax,  and  some  of  the  species  were  amangj 
the  largest  fish  ever  known.  Some  of  them  had  an  estimated  length^ 
of  20  feet,  and  had  strong  mandibles  2  feet  long  (Fig.  366)  ?rfikli| 


V\^.  366.     Diagrammatic  front  \'ievv  of  the  dentition  of  Dinichlhys  Juneri^ 
Huron  Shales,  Delaware,  O.     (After  Newberry.) 

in  lieu  of  teeth,  had  cutting  edges  that  closed,  shears-like,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  mandibles  of  turtles.  The  front  part  of  the  body  was 
encased  in  heavy  plates.  Some  of  the  fin-spines  of  sharks  were  a 
foot  long.  In  both  groups  of  fish  the  devices  of  warfare  make  up 
nearly  the  whole  record,  and  this  doubtless  implies  the  conditions 
in  which  the  vertebrates  lived. 

Polyps  were  afTected  adversely  by  the  muddy  waters.  Crinoids 
were  abundant  locally,  certain  beds  of  limestone  being  composed 
largely  of  their  remains.  Brachiopods  reached  their  climax  at 
about  this  time.  Among  them,  the  spirifers  attained  their  greatest 
extension  of  hinge-line  (7,  Fig.  367)  a  feature  characteristic  of  the 
Hamilton  epoch.  The  muddy  bottoms  favored  mollusks.  Gonior 
tiles  increased  in  numbers  and  size  (Fig.  367,  0),  and  pdecypois 
still  more,  the  number  of  known  species  approaching  200.  At  this 
time  appeared  the  first  known  barnacles  of  the  modem  sessile  type. 
In  losing  its  pedicel  and  in  fixing  itself  immovably  on  other  objects, 
it  became  degenerate,  but  Vv  louivd  'a.  Vo\s'V^  v^^.ce  to  which  it  has 


Fifi.  367.  Rkpresextative  Hamilton  Fos.-;rLS:  a.  /■>«.«(.((.;  •»M,i.ila  Hall, 
a  lyiM.'  »i  LryoziMn  iiimmiin  in  Ihi:  Miiklle  lloviitiLin;  h,  Arthiattinlhit  piiiitluhriirhi- 
ata  U'illiams,  iinc »f  a. Ki'nus of  friniiifLi n-sariitL-d  to  iho  Midillc  and  IpiMT  lh-vi>- 
niun; £', EifulhfrocrianicasirinyiS. and  V.. a  (K-iulior,  irreiEular  lilitstoiil;  durine  life 
it  pnil)al>[y  nstnl  upon  imt  sirU;  iin  the  tx.'a  bntlom.  d,  Krhimfiirh  puiirliUa  (Hull), 
a  i-rustuccun  itiiiK  highly  (>ri;aniz(M]  ihan  the  trilohilcs.  i-j.  brachi'iiHxU: 
(.TrupiJiiliMHtcjrimUHs(L<jn.)JaMi.Ckoud,xfminiilui^Von.)\tJ'il!ilin.ifiu>rH- 
losa  Hall,  k,  KkipidimuUi  Mituam  Hall,  .1  Tqin.'SL'nlati\-(:  of  the  urthi'U.  whi.h 
had  KtKOX.  dcvcliipmi-nt  in  the  iJeviinian;  j.  Sphifrr  ptmiatiK  <Alu-J.  iini^  nF  the 
kinc-hiniEL'-limt]  itiiirifprs  miMil  cnnspii tious  in  Ihc  Middle  and  I'livr  Ih-vmiian; 
k,  I.  and  m.  iKliryiKidtc  it,  CypriiarJillit  Mlhlrijliis  {Citi.l;  l.l'liriiiiti  jt.iMU 
(Cvn:nm,Fala^niiitfeoiislriflii  iCiin.):  three  prlii'iiMxlsi-onunon  in  the  llamilmn. 
n,  Laxtnu-ma  haimUoniie  Ilall,  a  Kiu4r<>|Hxl  cumni'in  in  this  iiMnh;  a.  Ganhililfs 
MHHXrmi (Hull). ai'hara(-lcriittk-<.'e])hitl<i|M>d <if  ihi:; fnuna; p.  I'harops mim  iC irtvne) 
the  niiisl  rommiHi  trikibile  of  the  Hamilliin,  and  ri;|m-si'nl alive  "i  ii  Kenii.s  uhith 
has  its  UTfalnt  eKpansi»n  in  the  Devuniani  7.  Crypha-us  botiihi  Crei'iii.',  cnii;  of  the 
last  of  the  dalmamtes. 

hung  with  wonderful  persistence,  not  unlike  the  (Ichasiil  human 
class  which  it  has  come  to  tyjiify. 

Northwestern  Hamilton  fauna.  While  the  preceding  faunu  was 
developinR  in  the  eastern  interior  sea,  another  fauna  was  evolving 
on  somewhat  diflerent  lines  in  the  northwestern  sea  which  over- 
spread a  large  part  of  the  northwestern  interior  (Fig.  358),  For  a 
time  this  northwest  sea  was  not  in  commvuucaXiQn  wftv  ^w.  ■£«.■».  w^ 
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which  the  Southern  Hamilton  fauna  lived  (Fig.  358),  but  thelnt 
vening  barrier  disappeared  finally,  and  the  northwestern  fat 
overran  the  territory  already  occupied  by  the  Southern  Hamilt 
fauna  (Fig.  359).    This  northwestern  fauna  was  closely  allied  to 
Devonian  fauna  of  eastern  and  central  Europe.     The  southi 
extension  of  this  great  arm  of  the  sea  took  place  late  in  the 
for  the  strata  bearing  its  peculiar  life  lie  on  pre-Devonian  format 
in  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  and  overlie  the  Hamilton  in 
more  eastern  region. 

Later  Devonian  (Chemung)  famia.  The  commingling 
conflict  which  attended  the  invasion  of  the  eastern^  and  soul 
interior  sea  by  the  European  and  Eurasian  faunas  may  be 
as  the  controlling  event  in  the  evolution  of  the  Upper  Dev( 
fauna.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Onondaga  invasion,  the  noi 
immigrants  were  the  more  virile,  and  gave  character  to  the 
posite  fauna  that  arose  later  from  the  extinction  of  the  w< 
species,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  survivors  to  one  another. 
were  three  dominant  factors  in  this  development,  (i)  the 
Southern  Hamilton  species,  (2)  the  invading  European  and  Ei 
species,  and  (3)  the  shallow  and  rather  turbid  waters  in  which  these! 
species  met  and  merged.  The  last  of  these  factors  showed  itself  in  1 
notable  rarity  of  corals.  The  brachiopods  best  express  the  outcome 
of  the  commingling  of  resident  and  immigrant  species.  Among 
thcMH,  as  in  the  whole  fauna,  there  was  an  indigenous  set  of  specie* 
developed  from  the  preceding  residents,  and  an  exotic  set  derived 
from  the  immigrants  and  bearing  North-European  characters.  The 
latter  was  the  more  conspicuous.  Among  the  moUuskSy  however, 
the  case  was  the  reverse,  and  the  majority  seem  to  have  been  de- 
scendants of  the  resident  bivalves. 

Devonian  fauna  in  the  Great  Basin  area.  In  the  Great  Basin 
region  of  the  west,  a  large  area  seems  to  have  been  occupied  con- 
tinuously by  the  sea  from  about  the  beginning  of  Middle  Devonian 
time  to  the  later  portion  of  the  Carboniferous  period.  It  seems  to 
have  been  measurably  free  from  both  the  physical  and  the  biological 
changes  which  gave  such  diversity  to  the  eastern  provinces.  Its 
fauna  had  a  slow,  continuous  evolution,  favored,  from  time  to  time, 
it  would  appear,  by  accessions  from  the  north,  and  perhaps  from 
other  sources  as  well.  None  of  the  distinctive  South  American 
forms  appeared  in  it,  nor  any  of  the  peculiar  Helderberg  or  Oriskany 
spedc<>.     It  is  inferred,  lYieidoie,  \.\vaX.  Vv  ^^&  %VsL\it  off  from  the 


eastern  and  southern  interior  throughout  the  whole  Devonian  period. 
On  the  other  band,  a  notable  number  of  species  were  common  to  it 
and  to  the  northwestern  province. 

Life  of  Land  Waters 

Certain  Devonian  formations,  such  as  the  "Old  Red  Sandstone" 
and  the  Catskill  formation,  appear  to  be  composed  of  deposits  laid 
down  in  more  or  less  local  lodgment  basins  that  were  progressively 
nlled  by  land-wash  and  fresh-water  sediments.  These  basins  appear 
to  have  been  the  home  of  a  fresh-  or  brackish-water  fauna,  among 
which  fishes,  crustaceans,  and  ostracoderms  were  conspicuous. 
Perhaps  the  geological  record  presents  no  more  suggestive  combina- 
tion of  ancient  life.  The  type  of  the  fauna  was  foreshadowed  by  the 
eurypterids  and  fishes,  or  fish-like  forms  of  the  late  Silurian;  but 
the  record  of  that  time  is  less  perfect  than  that  of  the  late  Devonian. 

The  center  of  interest  in  this  fauna  is  found  in  the  ostracoderms 
(Figs.  368  and  369),  a  class  of  animals  between  arthropods  and 


Fig.  368.     Restoration  of  Cefkclaspis,  seen  from  the  side      ( Vftcr  Patten ) 

vertebrates.  Their  chief  interest  lies  in  their  suggestion  that 
vertebrates  sprang  from  arthropods.  The  ostracoderms  bear  ex 
ternal  resemblances,  in  the  head  and  trunk,  to  tnlobites  and  kmg 
crabs,  while  some  of  them  have  caudal  fins  and  fish  like  bodies 
They  were  formerly  classed  as  fishes,  but  no  vertebra?  ha\e  been 
found,  or  appendages  or  jaws  of  the  vertebrate  type.  Ostracoderms 
probably  formed  the  climax  and  almost  the  end  of  their  own  strange 
race,  for  they  practically  disappeared  with  this  period.  This  is  not 
surprising  in  view  of  the  development  of  powerful  fishes,  for  the 
ostracoderms  were  obviously  not  a  masterful  race.  Besides  being 
small,  they  were  clumsy,  and  their  mouth-parts  were  weak.  They 
probably  plowed  the  soft  bottoms  of  the  sluggish  waters,  half  buried 
in  the  mud,  above  which  little  beside  their  peculiarly  placed  eyes 
and  the  backs  of  the  plated  bucklers  were  habitually  exposed. 

Another  class  of  strange  organisms  related  to  the  fishes,  but  not 
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true  fish,  was  represented  by  the  singular  little   Pal€BOSponi^us 
(Fig.  370),  which  represents  the  vertebrate  idea  in  great  simplicity. 


Kis-  .^^-     Reivnstructkm  of  the  head  and  trunk  of  Trtm^U^piy^  seen  from 
aK>vc.     Natural  sise.     ^After  Patten.) 


K»^    .;  'o.     F'ji'sfK'ifft/fitiyi'iis  ^nnnl.  re»j>tored  by  Troquair;  frum  the  OW  Red 
S»i"J.Mojv  s.'a,v.S'»csii,  xvdajni.       Viter  LVraa. ' 

1 1  havl  .1  >:ci>vUt  cvlu-nn  of  vtrtebnc,  modined  at  one  end  into  a 
hcdvl  .f.vl  ''r^vcvl  .1:  I  ho  other  tor  j.  Ciiii.  without  ribs,  paired  nns,  or 

l'-'^-  .M/i>  •o;.:".o.  !!»  the  supposed  fresh- water  deposits  of  the 
l\\'.»'  .1'^  o\\.\\v.  'V  v.:iv:xT  and  variety  those  found  in  cuntempo- 
■  t . ' .  V » .  ^  ■  •  M  ■ '  ■ '  .•  f"o : '  v.a : i.v.'i .! s.  Perhaps  the  strangest  of  them  were 
i'-'^-  :'^if-'u  •.;i.x  ^b'^.^  .-^'-■'  vrobabiy  reiared  to  the  ancestors o( 
a ■■«.:;  •iihv'*  ." -i  ?a,^^  which  -reached  their  j:i."T!a.x  at  about  this  time. 
i''uf»Ki:xi^  \s\:i\'  ■»:e>eiil,  with  riiaiiv  resemblances  to  amphibians^  of 
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which  they  were,  perhaps,  the  ancestors.  Like  lung-fishes,  they 
appear  to  have  been  near  their  climas  at  this  time,  though  they 
lived  on  till  the  Cretaceous.  Sharks,  now  chiefly  marine,  seem  to 
have  lived  in  the  open  sea  in  the  Devonian  period,  but  their  remains 


of  Coceostfus  decipifHs;  from  Ihc  Old  Red  Sand- 


by  Traquair;  Erom  the  Old  Red 


are  found  also  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  equivalent  formations, 
so  that  they  probably  lived  in  fresh  and  brackish  waters  as  well  as 
in  the  ocean. 

Shells,  probably  of  fresh-water  mollusks,  and  closely  resembling 
living  genera  have  been  found  in  association  with  land  plants  and 
£shes. 

Land  Life 

Plants,  snails,  insects,  myriapods,  scorpions,  and  amphibians 
represent  the  known  life  of  the  land. 

The  Devonian  period  covers  much  of  the  early  development, 
though  probably  not  the  actual  beginning  of  terrestrial  plant  life. 
It  saw  the  origin  of  ferns,  scouring  rushes,  lycopods,  the  seed- 
bearing  relatives  of  the  conifers,  and  probably  the  "seed- bearing" 
ferns.'  Devonian  plants  had,  on  the  whole,  little  foliage,  their 
leaves  being  spinoid  and  small.  The  presence  of  most  of  the 
fossil  remains  in  fresh  or  brackish  water  or  lowland  deposits  gives  a 
suggestion  of  the  habitats  of  the  flora.     It  is  inferred  from  the 

I  David  White,  Jour.  Geol.,  Vol.  XVII,  1909.  Many  of  the  statements  of  the 
lollowing  paragraphs  are  from  this  article. 
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f'/^?il-.  that  s<im«  of  the  plants  were  unable  to  stand  aloae.  bat 
ipra'Alt^l  alfiut  on  the  i^round  or  clambered  over  other  plants.  Oi 
tlj<-  ijjiliiii'l  \t:itirtuti<in  nothing  is  known. 

'I'Ik;  .Mi'l'lk-  lievonian  flora  of  Maine  is  so  like  a  flora  of  Scotland, 
ll(rl;fium,  and  the  Rhine  provinces,  as  to  indicate  the  probabtli^of 
the  nii^rati<in  of  Ian<l  plants  between  our  continent  and  Europe, 
j>4Tliaps  hy  way  of  a  land  Itridge  Ijetwecn  .\merica  and  Europe  io 
llii-  IiIkIi  lalitLidc;s.  The  I'ortage  flora  of  New  York  is  found  also  in 
Iliilictniu.  The  L'pjtL-r  Devonian  flora  was  very  similar  from  Pain- 
syKani.i  to  houlhern  Kuroix:,  and  this  flora  has  something  in  oom- 
niori  with  that  of  Australia.  Devonian  fossil  woods  show  no  rings 
iiidii  alivir  of  seasons  or  long  jieriods  of  drought. 

Till-  typi-s  of  Devonian  plants  were  similar  to  those  of  the  neit 
(Kriiiil.  Till'  dominant  forms  were  fern-like  plants,  some  of  whidi 
wi-rc  h('('(l-li(-ariiij(,  and  the  lower  Rymnosperms.  The  foreninncn 
of  111 'III  IcpiddiU-iidnins  and  siKillarias'  were  present  before  the  close 
of  llii-  |iiTi<id.  Aiif;iosp(-rnis  had  not  yet  come  into  existence,  SO 
l;ir  ;is  known.  The  forests  weru  made  up  chiefly  of  (i)  calamita 
(  hiiii\il,ili\)  thi'  uij;;mlic  aiiccstors  of  the  horsetails,  (a)  lepidodtM- 
iltoiis,  niHiiiilic  iiiifuitiirs  of  the  clubmossca,  and  (3)  COrdaUes,  all  of 
wlii.li  wrrr  b.'U.T  devHoiH-cl  later. 

Tlic  niiiri!  of  the  lower  land  plants  is  almost  negative,  except 
thai,  ^il1^.■^lla^ly  enough,  bacteria  have  been  re|>orted.     The  identi- 


1  siuh  >iniple  furins  in  fossilized  woody  tissue  of  so  ancient 
i-  niii.itk.ibk'.  thiuich  the  presence  of  bacteria  is  altogetlKr 
tti  ii>i!i,  uir  till-  rfci)rd  of  phuit  lifo  should  have  been  more 
1,111  it  i>.  hail  ilfiay  not  been  promoted  by  bacteria. 
iiiur.il  .t-i'cit  ot  thf  tern-like,  seed-bearing  plants  ra 
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^ry  like  that  of  existing  ferns.  The  larger  number  were  herbaceous, 
t  there  were  tree-forms  not  unlike  tree-ferns  in  general  appear- 
^4Uice.  These  plants  •  were  already  far  advanced  in  their  evolu- 
^^tion,  though  little  is  known  of  their  antecedents.  They  are  gen- 
erally thought  to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  cycads  and  of  most 
'  «r  all  other  gymnosperms.  In  numbers,  fem-Uke  plants  appear 
to  have  surpassed  all  others. 

Numerous  wings  and  other  fragments  of  insects  have  been 
.  .found,  chiefly  near  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick.  Myriapods  (thou- 
-  land  legged  worms),  arachnoids  (spiders),  and  scorpions  have  been 

IP  ■ 

>  reported,  and  also  terrestrial  mollusks. 


IHM  Mi^t^U^i^kn    i^AkiLr  CA££03nFCE0CS.  P£SIOD 

I  nt  Uh.*  if**!!,  ^ht:  *\ifi^'  of  thtz  l)^/f,uisi.rM  pCTiod  to  the  cod  oc 
Ih*  i*'iU*i/^*t*  t  r.i  /».!.•.  f*ffn,f'f\'/  rt-uinnM  at  the  Carboniferaus  ptri'ii. 
Hat  Mi)',  hth  t  /.j|  U  \**iH  tMntV'A  \i\U>  two  or  three  div-isions,  eadi 
vlHi  Mh  I'Uii'  of  if  |/ifio/l.  If  thnre  HiviMons  are  made  (as  here). 
\Sm:  U\  \  I-.  Ilij  KU^^i^uppian  (Suhiarhoniferous,  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ntii)  \it  i]nt\  ^ll  it\,iiiiiit\n  ii  ijfiti;  of  wirlesprcad  submergence  of 
I  hi:  rJtiiih  AiMiiiiiiti  Mfiiiiiiftil,  and  wan  brought  to  a  close  by  wide- 
;-.|<iniil  niii  1^1  hi  i'.  1  hr  hiiofid,  the  Pt'tinsylvanian  (Carboniferous, 
t  tuil  Mtii,tiu't,  I'lt/itr  i'arhonifvroHs)  period  represents  a  time 
^\l  III  Mil  iiii.i  liriwn-ii  thr  A|i|)iihi(-hiiiii  Mountains  and  the  looth 
iMiiiili.iii  iii.iiiil.iiiii-il  i\  hailing  attitu(h%  bving  now  slightly  above 
;>t .(  li  \  1 1  .iiiil  iii.w  :ih^»hllv  1mI<»w  it.  Wfst  of  thc  Great  Plains,  sub- 
uuu'.iiui  w.ri  i.Hlm  Kiurial,  as  (hiring  the  preceding  period.  The 
lh(i«l  ilivi.iuit  mI  (hr  old  ( \irlu»niirrous  period  is  the  Permian,  A 
liiui  ui  itvi  tlilv  \  ui  .i.il  iUU>rniatu>h.  general  aridity,  and,  during  part 
\i|  \\\\   [ixus'vl  M  U\i*»l,  lv»\v  U'uipoialure. 

tv»KM\lU»\s     \Nl>    rUVSUAL    HISTORY 

\\u    uA\\^\\\\\\\   ^uNvliN  ixK>ux  v>t    thc    Mi:>sissippiaix    <\'steni  ore 

..  !.i    ,  .-.  '»,  ;»»\\    i.kI  V.  •k>iv(  Ik.\Ls  ,it\»\c\  .:    Ma uch  Chunk 

.    «.  ■  V  . 

V  1  ■  *  . 

^     \        t  X   ^i  >c^>>;: -I •■....'.    '^.fv.'.:,  -•'Jars*;  "jciiments 

.  -^^   -v  .\  .   \. : •.         't    *  •    ■:       •••»**: :t»*;  '.vcrc  xather- 

'^     .   X..    ■  Vi'.v     ".    ^/.*»i:. ..  '  ...    \'!iic  '.n  iht   :cncrii 

^    '■  i '  -c*-  >c^   ■  '.  *  -  >i. ".    -  ^^  X.  m:  •. ■.'.  :  .>  .  i   .viLi  ?Uuoe     K inner- 
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hook)  were  partly  calcareous.^  At  the  same  time,  the  area  of  South- 
ern Michigan  was  a  sort  of  bay  or  partly  enclosed  sea  receiving  sedi- 
ment from  surrounding  lands.  Most  of  these  formations  are  marine, 
but  the  Pocono  has  3rielded  fossils  of  land  life.  The  formations  of 
this  stage  are  less  widespread  than  those  of  later  stages. 

In  the  second  (Osage  or  Augusia)  stage  of  the  period,  the  sea  of 
the  interior  was  clearer,  and  the  deposition  of  limestone  was  general. 
Submergence  extended  westward,  probably  to  New  Mexico  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  Montana  on  the  other.  The  rich  deposits  of  zinc 
ore  (with  some  lead)  in  southwestern  Missouri  and  eastern  Kansas 
are  chiefly  in  the  Osage  beds,  though  the  metallic  compounds  were 
concentrated  into  ores  at  a  later  time. 

East  of  the  Cincinnati  arch,  which  was  probably  an  island  at  this 
time,  the  deposition  of  clastic  sediments  continued.  Those  of 
eastern  Ohio  constitute  a  part  of  the  Waverly  series.  Farther  east, 
the  accumulation  of  sand  and  gravel  continued,  or  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  deposition  of  the  mud  which  constitutes  the  Mauch 
Chunk  formation.  The  sediments  of  at  least  a  part  of  this  formation 
seem  to  have  accumulated  on  land,  rather  than  in  the  sea.  In 
Maryland  and  elsewhere  farther  south,  a  formation  of  limestone 
{Greenbrier)  lies  between  the  Pocono  and  the  Mauch  Chunk. 

The  St.  Louis  stage  marks  the  time  of  maximum  Mississippian 
submergence,  so  far  as  the  western  interior  is  concerned  (Fig.  374). 
Limestone  deposition  continued  in  the  Mississippi  basin.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  Bedford  limestone^  of  Indiana  {Salem  or 
S  per  gen  formation) ,  famous  as  a  building  stone,  was  deposited. 
Much  of  this  limestone,  long  mistaken  for  oolite,  is  made  up  of  the 
shells  of  foraminifera.  Many  of  the  great  limestone  caves  in  Ken- 
tucky and  southern  Indiana  are  in  the  limestone  of  this  epoch.  In 
Michigan,  beds  containing  salt  (brine)  and  gypsum  were  being  laid 
down,  as  at  certain  earlier  stages  in  the  period. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  Appalachians,  the  Mauch  Chunk 
shales  were  in  process  of  deposition.  Other  names  are  applied  to 
the  contemporaneous  deposits  in  the  mountains  farther  south. 
Locally,  deposits  of  this  time  contain  both  coal  and  iron  ore. 

The  Chester  stage  of  the  period  was  marked  by  more  restricted 
waters  and  more  varied  sedimentation.  The  deposits  of  this  stage 
resemble  in  a  general  way  those  of  the  Kinderhook  stage.     Those 

^  This  name  as  applied  to  this  limestone,  is  a  trade  name.  As  a  geological 
term,  Bedford  is  apph'ed  to  sl  member  of  the  WaveiVy  sent&  l^t\3afcx  ta&V. 


...  .  .  1)lii(k,  wIktp    III-  N  issisaippi.tn  systom 

;il  surf;n,-.  Tlio  ma|>  also  shows  wIktc  iIk'  M  ?5ib>ii)|)ijn  s>slcm  is  thoui;hl 
,  llimiRh  Ijvirii'il  (lilt  liiitil  aroas),  and  tlic  J-rca  rora  which  it  is  thought  W 
111  rci7iii\i(]  by  oro.-icm  (thediilli'd  areas).  By  infErence, also,  the  m&pshom 
lieiiis  111  land  uiid  wu,tuT  duiuu4\!l\«'iiU;^^i«>i>wi.'fK^^i]d.. 
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were  made  while  the  sea  was  advancing  on  the  land,  these  while  it 
was  retreating.  Both  are  more  restricted  in  their  distribution  than 
the  beds  of  the  intermediate  epochs.  In  Illinois,  the  Chester  sand- 
stone bears  oil  locally.* 

In  summation  it  may  be  said  that  the  Mississippian  beds  are 
largely  clastic  east  of  the  Cincinnati  arch,  and  largely  calcareous 
west  of  it.  It  should  be  added  also  that  the  history  of  the  Missis- 
sippi basin  in  this  period  is  less  simple  than  the  preceding  sketch 
might  seem  to  imply,  since  there  are  several  imconformities  in  the 
system,  implying  repeated  emergencies  of  considerable  areas.  The 
extent  of  these  unconformities  has  not  been  determined. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  the  system  rests,  locally,  on  much  older  forma- 
tions, and  contains  beds  of  red  sandstone  and  gypsum. 

In  the  Great  Plains  and  West  of  Them 

The  Mississippian  system  is  known  in  Oklahoma  and  South 
Dakota,  where  deformation  and  erosion  have  brought  the  strata  to 
the  surface  (Fig.  374).  Farther  west  the  distribution  of  the  system 
shows  that  the  present  mountain  region,  as  far  west  as  the  117th 
meridian,  was  mostly  submerged,  though  there  were  perhaps  numer- 
ous islands.  North  of  the  United  States,  also,  marine  conditions 
prevailed  widely.  Much  of  the  system  in  the  west  is  limestone, 
though  clastic  formations  are  not  wanting.  The  system  is  exposed 
about  many  of  the  mountains,  and  over  considerable  areas  in 
Arizona  and  perhaps  in  New  Mexico.  It  rests  on  the  Ordovician 
in  many  places,  and  locally  overlaps  all  earlier  Paleozoic  systems, 
lying  on  the  Proterozoic.  In  parts  of  Colorado  (Leadville)  the  Mis- 
sissippian Umestone  and  dolomite  constitute  one  of  the  richest  ore 
horizons  of  the  state.  In  many  parts  of  the  west  the  Mississippian 
system  is  unconformable  beneath  the  Pennsylvanian.^ 

Igneous  activity.  According  to  present  interpretations,  there 
was  great  igneous  activity  in  the  west  during  this  period.  The 
area  affected  by  vulcanism  at  this  time,  or  soon  after,  extended 
from  Alaska  on  the  north  to  California  on  the  south.'  Dikes 
affect  the  system  of  Southern  Illinois  and  adjacent  parts  of  Ken- 
tucky, but  the  date  of  their  intrusion  is  not  known. 

*  Bain,  Ecx)n.  Geol.,  Vol.  Ill,  and  Bull.  2,  111.  Geol.  Surv. 

*  The  Mississippian  is  not  differentiated  from  the  Pennsylvanian  on  the  maps 
of  most  of  the  western  folios  of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  though  the  two  are  differ- 
entiated in  the  texts  especially  in  the  later  folios. 

'  Dawson^  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  x886,  p.  85. 
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General  Considerations 

Thickness  and  outcrops.  In  keeping  with  the  variations  i 
the  sediments,  the  thickness  of  the  Mississippian  system  vuia 
greatly.  In  Pennsylvania,  there  is  a  thickness  of  1,400  feet  (i 
sandstone  (Pocono),  with  3,000  feet  of  shale  (Mauch  Chunk)  abm 
it;  but  so  rapidly  do  the  formations  thin  westward,  that  in  th 
western  part  of  the  same  state  the  equivalent  formations  have  I 
thickness  of  only  300  to  600  feet.  In  the  region  of  the  Mississipil 
it  reaches  a  maximum  thickness  of  about  1,500  feet.  In  Oklahomi, 
the  thickness  is  about  1,800  feet,  in  the  Black  Hills  275  to  $2$  feet, 
in  Colorado  (Crested  Butte  region)  400-525  feet,  and  in  northenl 
Arizona  (Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado),  1,800  feet.  ] 

Close  of  the  period.  At  the  close  of  the  period,  the  easteia 
interior  sea  was  contracted  to  narrow  limits  if  not  obliterated. 
Great  changes  took  place  in  the  western  half  of  the  continent  too,  for 
there  is  a  widespread  unconformity  above  the  Mississippian  system. 
In  parts  of  the  west,  however,  so  far  as  now  known,  marine  conditions 
prevailed  uninterruptedly  from  the  early  Mississippian  period  to  the 
later  part  of  the  Pennsylvanian. 

This  urcat  unconformity,  and  the  great  changes  in  life  which 
acconi]»anic(l  the  emergence  which  it  records,  is  the  baas  for 
regarding  the  Mississippian  a  distinct  period. 

Lou-cr  Carboniferous  0/  Oilier  Continents^ 
In  western  luirojie,  two  great  series,  or  systems,  are  included 
under  the  Carboniferous,  (i)  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  chiefly  of 
marine  origin,  an<l  (2)  the  Coal  Measures  or  Carboniferous  proper, 


'  I  he.  lirm  LonrrCarbiinifcroU'!  inhere  used,  instead  of  Mississippian  bcciust 
it  (b  tht.  iirm  in  common  uat  wi  Luiopc 
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deposited  partly  in  lagoons,  marshes,  and  lakes,  and  partly  in  the 
sea.  These  systems  correspond,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  Missis- 
sippian  and  Pennsylvanian  of  North  America.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  continent  the  Lower  and  Upper  Carboniferous  forma- 
tions are  like  the  Mississippian  and  Pennsylvanian  of  western 
North  America,  in  that  both  are  chiefly  marine.  In  eastern  Europe 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  is  partly  non-marine  and  coal-bearing, 
while  the  Upper  Carboniferous  is  largely  marine. 

The  Lower  Carboniferous  of  western  Europe  is  largely  of  lime- 
stone, which  in  Great  Britain  has  received  the  name  of  "mountain 


Fiff-  J76.  Map  showing  the  relations  o£  land  and  water  in  Europe  in  the  early 
Carbomferous  period.  The  shaded  parts  represent  areas  of  marine  deposition. 
(After  DeL^pparent.) 

limestone."  East  of  the  Rhine  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone 
is  replaced  by  shale,  sandstone,  and  even  conglomerate,  collectively 
known  as  the  Culm.  This  phase  of  the  system  contains  coal  in 
some  places. 
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The  Lower  Carboniferous  of  some  parts  of  Great  Britain 
western  Europe  contains  much  volcanic  rock.     Some  of  the 
tions  were  probably  submarine,  and  some  subaerial. 

The  close  of  the  early  Carboniferous  period  was  maAs^ 
Europe,  by  widespread  withdrawal  of  the  sea  from  the  aread 
continent  which  it  had  covered.     There  were  also  some  mounUffl 
forming  movements  (folding),  as  in  the  Vosges  Mountains,  in 
ern  France,  and  elsewhere.    The  development  of  the  Ural 
tains  appears  to  have  begun  at  about  the  same  time.    These 
shifted  the  areas  of  sedimentation  notably. 

In  other  continents,  where  geological  work  is  less  advanced, 
Lower  and  Upper  Carboniferous  have  not  always  been  separat 
carefully,  but  the  lower  system  exists  in  all  of  them. 

Climate  and  Duration 

Most  of  the  data  at  hand  indicate  the  absence  of  great  diversit; 
of  climate  during  the  period,  and  suggest  that  it  was  genial.  The 
salt  and  gypsum  in  Montana,  Michigan,  Nova  Scotia,  and  westcn 
Australia,  imply  aridity,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  aridity  was  gaienL 
Certain  conglomerate  formations  (in  the  Culm)  of  western  Europe 
have  been  thought  to  indicate  glaciation,  but  the  evidence  does  not 
seem  to  warrant  this  conclusion.  Recently,  phenomena  which  have 
been  interpreted  to  imply  floating  ice  have  been  reported  from 
Oklahoma.^  The  duration  of  the  period  probably  was  not  less  than 
the  average  duration  of  the  Paleozoic  periods. 

LIFE 

Marine  faunas.  Just  as  there  was  no  great  stratigraphic  break 
between  the  Devonian  and  Mississippian  systems  in  the  American 
continent,  so  there  was  no  radical  break  in  the  succession  of  life. 

Conspicuous  elements  of  the  Kindcrhook  fauna  were  (i)  the 
beginnings  of  the  great  deployment  of  the  crinoidsy  which  reached 
their  climax  later  in  the  period;  (2)  hrachiopods,  which  were  transi- 
tional between  Devonian  and  Later  Mississippian  types,  the  genus 
Product Hshding  conspicuous  (Fig.  377,  d.  e,)\  and  (3)  abundant m<rf- 
lusks,  pelccypods  (/,  j,  Fig.  377)  being  most  numerous.  Tritobites 
were  few  and  small.  Their  high  stage  of  ornamentation  had  passed, 
and  the  day  of  their  disappearance  was  drawing  near.  Fishes, 
especially  sharks,  were  abundant. 

'  Taff.  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.  \o\.  ir.x>.  p.  -joy. 


Fig.  377.  KiKDESBOOK  Fossils:  o,  Lephpara  phic-nla  (Wliilcl.  :i  <iuni>.nm<l 
(Dial.  h.  Acliitotrinm  sratcliis  M.  and  0..  a  dislinc lively  iMissksipplun  >riiii>iil: 
(.  Didutrrittus  inornatiis  W.  &nd  Sp.,  one  of  Ihe  carlU'st  crinoiilti  with  only  Inn  iKmiil 
Jilalcs.  d-h,  brachiopods;  rf,  Spirifer  biplkatus  Hall,  a  i4M:i'k-s  nrlniiiinft  iin  Aim- 
K3\t  hin^c  line  characLeiisLic  of  the  Dtviinianj  r,  Spirifer  marioneKsii  Sliuni.;  /, 
Prodiirlilia  pyxidala  Hall,  a  genus  whicli  had  JUfnvati-st  dc\i'l(^)ini'nt  in  ihi-  Litu 
Devonian;  g,  Paraphoryiukus  sirialoeosialus  (.M.  and \V.}iChariU'tcriKlu'  (if  l^jivrtT 
liindcchook  horizons  of  Iowa.,  Missouri,  and  lllint^;  A,  Ptoduclus  arrualas  Hull,  a 
Kenus  developed  from  Productcllu.  and  characlcrislu.'  of  the  htisniwuiiiian  nnil  lali-r 
Paleozoic  periods;  i,  Grammysia  /lannibalrnsis  (Shum.),  &  pcli-cyiml; /,  Peruopffti'n 
(aoprremis  (Shum.),  a [jelccypoil  iharatlerislii-  <rf  cmuin  of  Ihi;  nifthiT  KIndtThikik 
hcirizDns;  k,  Pliilyosloma  broiidkradi  S.  A.  M.,  a  capuliil  gasLroixxi;  /,  MjcnHheiltts 
bliiiri  (M.  and  G.);m,  Prodromitrs  gorbyi  {S,  .\.  M.), a  widely  dLstribuled  ci,'|>]uiIii|hm1 
and  the  cariiest  form  showing  seiondary  lobing  of  the  suluri's;  w,  Haraslrrorfriis 
(r.(r HI  (Hall),  abundant  in  the  famous  Kinderhuok  fconiatile  lu'd  iLtKu«-kford,  Ind.; 
0,  FrSitus  eUipliciis  M.  and  \V.  Triliiliites  were  few  in  Ihe  Kinderhook,  and  this 
one  illustrates  their  characteristic  laik  of  ornamentation;  p,  t<'H>th  of  Cladodiis 
springrri  St.  J.  and  W.,  b^  shark;  q,  a  spine  a(  AroHdylacaiilhiis  erucilis  Si.  J.  andW. 
The  physical  conditions  of  the  Osage  epoch  furnish  the  key  to 
the  character  of  the  Osage  jauna.    The  extended  shallow,  clear  sea 
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wui  ii  fav'irabk-  licl'l  fur  the  evolution  of  the  varied  assetnblaee oi 
f'iriijs  llijil  Im<)  come  tii^clher  in  preceding  epochs  under  ie>s  favor- 
alilf  oiii'liii'ins.  There  is  evidence  also  of  rather  free  migraton 
cominuiiifiiti'in  willi  the  Kurusian  continent,  since  many  spedes 
weft;  cuninion  In  America  and  Europe. 

No  Millie  K''""I>  w»  well  char;icterizcs  the  Osa^e  fauna  and  «- 
prcsMs  il-i  ili-iieniieitce  on  jihysieal  conditions  as  the  crinoids,  whose 
iilidndiiiKe  and  <iiv(.rsity  wtrc  climacleric  (Fig.  378).     Their  rapid 


i  thtf  must  remarkable  incidents  in 
ti'l'ntti's,  [n  the  day  of  their  sIor>-.  the 
c.licated  In-  the  fact  that  a  sin^e 
i  iM.Ti.-  than  a  h-.ui'.ired  i[iedes.  Their  oraa- 
.'."..i  as  in  the  ca.-e  o[  the  trilobites.  precedent 
e'.'iiori  o<  thij  phiTi'mtnon  at  different  times 
.':  T^LtLiLsi;;-  is  '.v.rcVy  ot  notice,  tbouijh  its 
;i'r  dear.     Crir.. 4. !>  r'-jde  large  contributiuns 
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►  the  limestone  of  the  period.     Other  echinoderms  were  not  very 
bundant. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  corals  were  so  few,  in  view  of  the 
cvorable  physical  conditions.  Their  paucity  probably  is  to  be 
■plained  by  unfavorable  organic  conditions  or  relations,  such  as 
Drecorded  enemies,  or  more  successful  rivals.  Brachiopods  (Fig. 
79)  were  ahimdaot,  and  some  of  their  species  ranged  to  the  eastern 


Rg.  37g.  OsAOE  Fossils:  a,  Zaphrenlis  niilrdis  E.  anil  H.,  the  miisl  ihiir- 
Ktcfutic  coral  of  the  Osagu.  b-i,  lirai;huq>u(ls:  h.  .Sfiirifir  suhvrUiciilaris  Ilall;  a 
(faady  dlicd  species  occurs  in  Kuropc.  e,  Alkyris  lamcllom  I,'l-:vi:iilo,  a  sirtkh 
o»iunon  to  America  and  Kuropc;  d,  Spirifer  higani  Hall,  the  Americun  rcprescnia- 
tn-c  of  Spirifer  sirialus  of  the  European  Mountain  limcstunv;  c.  Prodwtus  hurling- 
'tftisis  Hall,  a  species  abundant  in  the  Lower  OsaRc;/,  Leptiniii  rhomhoid.ilis  Wilck, 
•  qiecies  which  persisted  from  the  Otdoviiian  to  the  OsaRi-,  j;,  Rkipidomillii  biirliiin- 
"Vmiji  (Hall);  A,  Relicularia  psciidolinralii  (Hall),  a  spirc-bearinj;  lirarhiii]KKl 
'Wly  allied  to  species  in  the  European  MounUun  limestone;  /,  Siliinopluiriii 
'■^altmi  Hall,  one  of  the  last  of  the  orthids. 

Qntinents.  MoUusks  were  very  subordinate.  There  were  a  few 
ihgering  Irilobites,  an  abundance  of  bryo^ans,  some  supiwsed 
pottges,  and  doubtless  many  forms  not  readily  fossilized.  Murine 
ilants  left  but  an  obscure  record. 

The  W overly  fauna,  east  of  the  Cincinnati  axis,  was  more  provin- 
jal  than  the  Kinderhook  and  Osage  faunas.  It  was  the  direct 
lescendant  of  Devonian  faunas  that  occupied  the  same  ground,  and 
lad  changed  but  slowly.    It  was  modified  by  some  immigration  of 
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I  (K-iKi-  l\'|H-s,  tiiul  tiKik  on  slowly  a  Mississippian 
'i.iiniiiK  ni.iiiy  Ui'voniiin  characteristics.  Its  moft 
I'i'is  HtTt'  thi-  ^Itiv^s,  as  might  have  been  antid- 
..llv  i..n.titi.ms. 

\iMii  •.HUM  I'f  the  first  half  of  the  period  records  j 
■II  Ml  liu-  IVvmiian  fauna  of  the  same  regioQ.  with 
.lilioii  Ml  a  k-w  itittnit;rant$  from  the  west.  Ait«r 
I.  I'll,-  K.iMii  t'acutLi  uniteii  with  the  Ou>;e  faun:!  of 
il  ihiK  tiitii'ii  had  .III  important  enect  .3a  the  later 

■Ju-  umi'ti,  tni-  -.iilit-'it  leafares  Mt  the  Great  Basil 
•'  '  i:>i\  I'l  ■•ii.-ui>:  .:  a.tii'nL:  brai;hii;c«).is  ^ 
^li-.,  .*•  ^■i.it.n-!iTi>iK-  l'i  the  Osuae  :a-.ina.  iaii  tia 
;!.■..■.  '■'■i.;u:;i.-,  i-'Hjfv  jiiit'ii:!.' <L'eoe<  jc  tiet5«M« 
..  -.4     -vi  f.'ci.i  'n   :Mri,!ei  ."   ■I'^cii'n;     ,:     zhn  zr-- 
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decline.  The  most  distinctive  feature  was  the  commingling  of  the 
Great  Basin  and  the  Osage  faunas.  It  introduced  into  the  main 
Mississippian  sea  what  seemed  to  be  a  retrograde  change,  tor 
species  of  Devonian  aspect  that  still  lived  in  the  isolated  Great 
Basin  province  and  elsewhere,  migrated  eastward,  and  their  relics 
are  found  with  species  whose  evolution  had  reached  an  advanced 
Mississippian  phase. 

Crinoids  were  less  plentiful  than  in  the  Osage  fauna,  and  notably 
changed  (Fig.  380).  Of  one  group  which  had  upwards  of  300  species 
in  the  Osage  fauna,  less  than  25  species  are  known  in  the  later  faunas, 
and  among  the  25,  no  Osage  species  is  found.     Other  groups  of 


^i»^^ 


Fir.  381.  CHARAfTERisTir  Upper  Mississippi^  Fossils:  a.  F.iidoikyra 
haileyi  Hill],  a  sniall  foraminiter,  much  enlarged,  abumlant  in  Ihc  Hwlford  liiiu'srcinc 
c)F  Indiana,  and  oFlcn  mtatakcn,  in  the  past,  for  an  oiilitic  runi'rctiun:  h,  Anhit^rdet 
miillin'itnus  (Hall),  a,  biyozoan  having  a  peculiar  scfL'w-likc  axis  fur  ttiv  supfM>rt  of 
the  colimy.  r-A,  brachiupods:  c,  Spinfrriiia  sphwsa  (N.  and  P.),  a,  ri-iuis  which 
di;vcl<)ped  from  Spiriffr,  and  ha.i  its  ereatest  development  in  Iht  late  Missisiupptan 
and  Pcntlsylvaniani  d,  Scminula  suhquadratii  (Hall),  a  spcdes  duscly  n-latt^  lo 
Pcnnsylvanian  tyj»es;  e,  Spirifn  intrtAescriis  Hall,  a  spciies  chararttrislic  (if  the 
later  Genevieve  faunas;  /,  Eumttria  marcyi  (Sbum.),  a  represent  alive  nl  a  Renus 
abundant  in  the  Genevieve  faunas.  It  wa.s  present  in  the  KJnderhnok,  but  has  not 
U-en  found  between  the  Kindcrhoolc  and  the  diisinf?  stages  of  the  OsaKs;  g,  Praditc- 
lus  fascicutatus  McCh.;  A.  P.  nuirgitiicinctHs  Prout;!  and  j,  pelec>T>ods:  i.Schizo- 
dus  (hrsltrcnais  M.  and  W.;  j,  Caaocardium  prMenitnnm  Hull;  k-m,  gastropods: 
k,  Bdlerophon  sithlanis  Hall;  /,  Fleurolomaria  Hodulosirialii  Hall;  m,  Eotrocus  con- 
i-iiiui  Hall.  )i  and  0,  cephalopods:  n,  Orlhacrras  aiinulalo-costittum  M.  and  W., 
one  of  the  ancient  type  of  straight  cephal<i|X«ls,  (>c<:asional  s|)e*-ie5  of  which  per- 
sisted to  the  end  of  the  Paleozoic;  o,  Goaialilcs  kfnluekicnsis  S.  .A.  M. 
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( rifioi/lyi,  hnwcvfr,  fVul  not  show  sr>  remarkable  a  decline,  and  newini 
I  iirioij^  forrrK  ;i|>p<<arrrl.  Blastoids  had  their  climax  here  5«o  f^  i.' 
iMiinlirr^  of  iiwIividuaU  arc  concerned,  although  there  was  greiic: 
divrr  ;ily  in  llir  (KiK<:  fauna.  A  swift  decline  seems  to  have  f- 
idwi-d  thi;  (liniiix,  and  the  beautiful  forms  disappeared  for  reason: 
i|iiilr  unknown. 

i'nivffs  sitiii  to  havf  profited  by  the  decline  of  the  crinoids,  or 
fni  othrr  frii-*iins,  for  thcy  were  more  numerous  than  in  the  Osaze 
1.1  una  'Ihr  siinplr  horn-sha|)ed  forms  were  the  most  common. 
thvn\tnin\  ni.i(h*  a  new  departure  in  their  mcKie  of  support.  The 
ilrh<.ih<  111. mt  Ill's  of  thrir  colonies  could  not  extend  themselves 
indi-hnitrlv  witluMit  sperial  means  of  supi>ort.  As  one  mode  of 
Ml  11  nn^  Ihi^i  .npport.  the  ^enus  Archimedes  (Fig.  381,  6),  which  made 
1I-.  Ill  J  .ippr.uanee  in  the  Osiige,  secreted  an  axis  with  a  spiral 
ll.in^'.e  upon  whii  li  the  eoUiny  spread  itself,  producing  a  unique  form 
n- .^Mll^lin^•  slii'lilly  A  re  f  nineties'  screw.  Archimedes  became  n> 
.ili\Miil  tnl  in  Hu*  kaskaskia  e|M>eh  that  a  part  of  the  series  is  knuwn 
.1 .  I  III-  \iihinu-ileN  linu'Ntone.  because  oi  the  great  abundance  of 
li» .  .it .  ot   (In-.  L'enus. 

\  noi.iMe  ihani;e  lvH)k  place  in  the  brachiofXHls  (Fig.  ;Sr;, 
llnMU'.li  /'».'./«. //<^  (i^  anil  li^  continued  to  be  abundant  and  charac- 
ivii  .iiv  \n  oiM  ie.it uie  was  the  small  si/e  of  the  brachioix)d.>  in  the 
Puili.'!  J  IimunIvmu*  v>t  In*  liana.  The  assiK'iated  fossils  of  other  kinds 
.il  .v»  wru-  iIn\  ir!e*l.  injplyin;:  ]\iu[KTi.'ing  conditions  of  some  s*>rt, 
iiM  \\\c  .|vi  u-N  Mvrn  lo  l>o  ulenlical  with  those  that  grew  larirer  else- 
\\»u-!v  It  :-x  •?.•(  '-I'l'tv^lMMe  that  this  limestone  was  dep«.^siteJ  in  1 
;Mitii"'.\  »N^';lU^i  !'i«»!\  of  w.iler  that  was  so  highly  chargeil  '>v:th 
■r...'  .■'.'  .•■■^'!  xj\n  .i>  t*^  i'c  soi'.K'what  unfavorable  to  life.  .\ 
■  ■•■\  ;•';•»•  ■  (•  "A  "N  -eoTiieii  \rvm  Kiahv>. 
•  ■  •  '.  ''.  -. .  1 » *'  V  ^  :". !  \  '^  '^i^  V'.}i  ;<{.!.'  Were  rather  abun«iari:, 
•N'  ■'■      'v  ■•'  >•       'm'.  a  IV-M.-rtia;'  aspect.     Tht>se  in  the  Li-ii- 

■ •■•v»-  T-v.-    w'.Tv    -ir'M.I.    like    the    brachii?p«'«i?. 

•^      .••.:•!;' ^:  "oi  \\:-    "t  ::?e  0*<i^e  faujia.  a::*i  ?<>rae 

■■  *  ^  *  ■.  -iM-v:'  \  ""•-I  :  ;ee?T  a'."*seni:  ir».}m  ihe  i3sa::e. 

.^  ■     *'       *  i:    ;>•    ■■\-r\-     •!;**T:a:!C  and  other  i::it  vert 


■■■-•■"     -L  Vv  I    ■:■■■•    ;,•,.:     .:  .  vj  .j.^:.      The  7*:iiiar:vii2ic 
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thing  is  that  these  should  have  succeeded,  so  far  as  they  did,  in 
impressing  themselves  on  the  composite  result,  and  in  giving  tone 
to  the  whole.  It  is  more  natural  to  expect  an  antiquated  fauna  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  a  younger  and  more  progressive  one. 


Fig.  382.     Cladoselache  fyleri  Ncwb.      Restoration    by    Dean.      About    1/5 
natural  size.     From  Cleveland  Shales,  Ohio. 

With  the  close  of  the  Mississippian  period,  the  chief  center  of 
life  interest  passes  from  the  sea  to  the  land,  first  to  the  vegetation 
of  the  Coal  period,  and  then  to  land  vertebrates.  The  history 
of  the  marine  invertebrates  will  hereafter  be  followed  with  less  full- 
ness. With  the  introduction  of  fishes  it  had  reached  its  great 
adjustments,  and  its  further  history  bears  a  close  likeness  to  the 
struggles  and  adaptations  of  the  history  already  sketched. 

Evolution  of  fishes;  Many  of  the  ancient  invertebrates  were 
fixed,  and  their  migrations  were  confined  to  the  early  stages  of  their 
lives ;  but  fishes  were  rovers.  While  restrained  by  conditions  of  food, 
temperature,  etc.,  they  were  relatively  independent  of  local  condi- 
tion^ They  appear  to  have  invaded  effectually  the  open  sea  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Devonian  period,  though  at  that  time,  marine 
fishes  seem  to  have  been  fewer  than  those  of  inland  waters.  But  by 
the  middle  of  the  Mississippian  period,  marine  fishes  were  in  un- 
"queslibnedsupremacy,  while  the  fresh-water  forms  had  declined 
notably,  so  far  as  the  record  shows.  In  the  seas,  the  supremacy 
of  the  sharks  was  almost  uncontested.    They  were  more  abvixvda.\vt., 
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apparently,  than  in  any  later  period.  Some  600  species  are  kno 
more  than  half  of  them  from  North  America.  The  fossils  are  chi* 
teeth,  spines,  and  dermal  ossicles.  Three-fourths  of  the  species 
crushing  or  pavement  teeth,  adapted  to  breaking  the  shells 
mollusks  and  crustaceans,  and  the  trituration  of  seaweeds, 
arthrodirans  and  lung  fishes  had  declined,  as  compared  with  the^ 
Devonian  period.  Of  fishes  frequenting  inland  and  coastal  waters^i 
probably  the  culminating  type  was  of  the  order  to  which  the  modem  J 
garpike  belongs.  The  curious  tribe  of  ostracoderms  (p.  686)  had 
nearly  or  quite  disappeared. 

Land  Life 

The  record  of  land  life  is  poor,  but  enough  fossil  plants  have 
been  found  to  show  that  the  plant  life  of  the  early  Mississippian 
land  was  little  more  than  an  expansion  of  that  of  the  preceding 
period..  There  were,  however,  notable  changes  in  detail.  The  geo- 
graphic diversity  of  the  Mississippian  floras  was  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  the  Devonian.  The  mid-Mississippian  flora  is 
thought  by  White  ^  to  have  had  its  origin  on  the  islands  of  western  1 
Europe,  and  to  have  spread  thence  to  Siberia  and  southward,  even  . 
to  South  Africa  and  Australia;  but  by  what  route  is  not  known. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  species  of  a  Mississippian  flora  of  Argen- 
tina are  identical  with  European  species,  a  fact  which  suggests 
strongly  a  land  bridge  between  South  America  and  the  continents 
just  named. 

The  flora  of  the  closing  stages  of  the  period  indicates  adverse 
conditions  of  life,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  great  floral  changes 
which  followed.  1^'rom  this  stage  comes  the  earliest  wood  which 
shows  rings. 

The  most  interesting  suggestion  of  advance  in  land  life  is  found 
in  the  footprints  of  a  supposed  amphibian  from  the  Mauch  Chunk 
shale  of  Pennsylvania.  They  imi)ly  a  stride  of  about  thirteen 
inches,  and  a  breadth  between  outer  toes  of  eight  inches.  Nearly 
complete  specimens  of  amphibia  {lahyrinthodonts)  have  been  found 
in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  Scotland. 

Probably  insects  and  their  allies  lived,  but  their  fossils  have  not 
been  found. 

^  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  XVII,  1909. 


CHAPTER    XX 

THE  PENNSYLVANIAN  (UPPER  CARBONIFEROUS)  PERIOD 

FORMATIONS   AND  PHYSICAL  HISTORY 

This  system  includes  the  Pottsville  conglomerate  (Millstone  grit) 
below,  and  the  Coal  Measures  above.  Its  most  distinctive  feature, 
so  far  as  North  America  is  concerned,  is  its  coal. 

The  PoUsville  Conglomerate  (Millstone  Grit) 

The  lowest  formation  of  the  system  in  the  Appalachian  region  is 
sandstone  or  conglomerate,  having  different  names  in  different 
D^ons.  From  its  conglomeratic  phase  in  the  east,  it  grades  into 
sandstone  in  the  interior.  It  has  not  been  recognized  in  the  western 
part  of  America.  Over  wide  areas  it  is  unconformable  on  the  Mis- 
sissippian  system,  as  already  noted.  Locally  as  in  parts  of  Illinois, 
the  formation  is  oil-bearing.  At  various  points  in  the  east  it  con- 
tains thin  beds  of  coal,  and  in  the  southern  Appalachians,  some 
thicker  beds. 

The  formation  varies  in  thickness  from  a  maximum  of  some 
1,500  feet  in  the  Appalachians,  to  less  than  100  feet  in  some  parts  of 
western  Pennsylvania.  It  is' so  firmly  indurated  that  the  outcrops 
of  its  tilted  beds  have  become  ridges  in  many  places. 

The  Coal  Measures 

Above  the  Pottsville  conglomerate  and  its  equivalents  in  the 
central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  continent,  lie  the  formations  known 
as  the  Coal  Measures.  They  consist  of  a  succession  of  alternating 
beds  of  shale,  sandstone,  conglomerate,  limestone,  coal,  and  iron  ore. 
The  succession  differs  greatly  in  different  regions,  but  shale  perhaps 
recurs  more  frequently  than  other  sorts  of  rock,  and  in  thicker  beds. 
Both  the  coal  and  some  of  the  iron  ore  are  in  layers  interstratitied 
with  the  other  members  of  the  series,  and  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
strata  of  rock.  Important  as  the  coal  and  iron  ore  are  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  they  make  up  but  a  small  part  of  the  Coal 
Measures.     There  are  many  beds  of  coal  in  some  regions,  and  some 
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Pennsylvanian 


liave  great  thickness  (40  to  50  feet) ;  yet  the  proportion  of 

le  Coal  Measures  is  rarely  so  much  as  i  :4o,  and  that  of  iron 

ch  less.    The  classification  of  the  Pennsylvanian  system  of 

low  in  common  use  is  as  follows:^ 

4.  Monongahela 

3.  Conemaugh 

2.  Allegheny 

I .  Pottsville  -< 

)fold  division  is  common  farther  west.    Thus  in  Iowa  the 
dsion  is  called  the  Des  Moines,  and  the  upper,  the  Mis- 

ictive  coal-fields.    The  Pennsylvanian  system  does  not 
oal  in  workable  quantity  everywhere,  though  coal  is  widely 

*d  as  far  west  as  the  , _ 

17th  meridian  in  Okla-      j  7S 

d  nearly  to  the  looth 
in  Texas.  The  pro- 
oal  areas  of  the  system 
I  America  are  six  in 
as  follows:* 
he  anthracite  field,  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  an 
484  square  miles.  It 
several  elongate,  nearly  parallel,  synclinal  basins  (Figs.  384 
From  the  associated  anticlines,  and  from  the  neigh- 


Fig.  384.    Map  showing  the  areas  of 
anthracite  coal  in  Pennsylvania. 


5.  Section  across  Panther  Creek  basin  in  the  anthracite  region  of 
lia,  showing  the  structure  and  the  coal  beds  (black).     (Stoek,  U.  S. 

) 

lallower  synclines,  the  coal  beds  have  been  worn  away, 
a  of  this  field  may  once  have  been  continuous  with  those 
xt. 

he  Appalachian  field,  which  extends  from  Pennsylvania  to 
(Fig.  386),  has  an  area  of  about  70,000  square  miles,  of 

ir,  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  4th  series,  Vol.  XI,  p.  191,  1901. 
nn.  Rept,  U.  S.  Geol  Surv.,  Pt.  Ill,  p.  1$. 


ill.;  llu-  kn>.wrt  ili^lrifmlii'ii  ^'f  aial  in  the  UniteJ  SlW(^- 
.-.1-, » i!  !im  n  Ilk  I:  lluTi-  i*  nial  yl  tho  Pennsvhanian  ii--ttrn 
n.  .  1  In-  ,.ri-.i-  iii..rk«l  l.>-  d..>ts  in  \imiTua  and  Nonh 
-ii  .'■iuji'iiiii'ii^  omI.  riii-so  with  viTtkal  ilJEnitci  m>i 
v'-i-i,>k.-,  .111.!  Iii;niiii  ■biiuiiiiiioi;5>  lint's  nrpnrstnt  tual  iJ 
.-^;i  "I,  ,iiivl  th.w  with  di.iKi'nil  ■liiTlit'.".'  ami  iiro*-! 

,■ .-.  \\  i^!"E'ci.'ii  AT'ii  i.',iliinrma.  ^ptar  vfri- im.ill  .'n  tri!' 
.f  l.rii.irv  jir.i?  iiii,ludi;i'iily  ihosc  wfnTC  tiiere  ia  tnnitn 


•i  "orkat'Ic  coal.  The  wesU'm  edit 
i.iii  i.'ck  is  the  ea^jtem  eiliie  of  ihc 
■fw  (.wceptions.  the  slnita  uf  uiii 

(■.!'.  a'liriried  to  the  :si)uthem  per.in- 
.■i  .i''.'ui  ii.:\M  itjUiire  miles.     The 
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is  limited  by  the  overlap  of  younger  foi^ 
mations.  Except  in  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa, where  the  strata  are  folded,  the 
Coal  Measures  of  this  area  are  nearly 
horizontal, 

(6)  The  Nova  Scotia- New  Brunswick 
coal-field,  on  either  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Fimdy,  contains  an  area  of  about  18,000 
square  miles.  The  coal  is  bituminous,  of 
good  quality. 

Non-productiTe  areas.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Narragansett  Bay,  the  Carboniferous 
system  has  great  thickness,  and  locally 
rests  on  beds  of  Cambrian  age.  Coal 
occurs  here,  but  it  is  too  highly  anthracitic 
(or  graphitic)  to  burn  readily.  The  beds 
are  much  deformed  and  are  associated 
with  igneous  rocks.  Carboniferous  rocks 
occur  at  other  points  in  New  England, 
where  they  are  partly  igneous  {Fig.  389) 
or  meta-igneous,  and  partly  meta-scdi- 
mentary. 

West  of  the  Great  Plains.  The  system 
is  widespread  west  of  the  Great  Plains, 
and  probably  underlies  the  Plains  them- 
selves. With  rare  exceptions,  the  western 
beds  are  coal-less,  the  abundant  coal  of 
that  region  belonging  to  later  systems. 
The  coal-less  phase  of  the  system,  the 
whole  earth  considered,  is  far  more  wide- 
spread than  the  coal-bearing. 

In  some  parts  of  the  west,  the  Car- 
boniferous system  includes  formations 
which  resemble  the  "Red  Beds"  of  the 
next  (Permian)  system.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region,  and  in  the  plains  adjacent,  and 
here  the  separation  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
system  from  the  Permian  is  not  very  dis- 
tinct, or  has  not  been  carefully  worked  out. 
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Columbia.  West  of  this  range,  tlie  system  includes  much  vol- 
canic rock,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  extruded  before  the 
close  of  the  period.  The  system  is  continued  northward  mto 
Alaska,'  where  it  is  less  widespread  than  the  Mississippian   so  far 


Fit;-  3Q1-  Seclion  showing  the  position  and  relations  ot  the  Carboniferous  sys- 
tem at  a  point  in  Cnlorado.  ^  — Archean;  C  =  Cainbrian;  0  =  Or(iovician;  M  = 
Mississippian;  Cvi  and  Cm  =  Carboniferous;  y  =  Jur,-is5ic;  Kd,  Kb,  Kn,  and  Km  = 
Cretaceous.     Length  of  section  about  6  milea.     (Eldridge,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sun'.) 


I-'ig.  3g2.  Seclion  showing  the  Carboniferous  in  the  Sierras  of  central  Cali- 
fotnia.  C  =  Carboniferous;  /  (Mariposa  slalc5)  =  Jurassic;  mifi  =  metadi<)rilc; 
(tmi  =  .^mphibolite  schist;  JV"  Igneous  rock  of  various  sorts,  of  Neocene  age.  Length 
of  section  about  6>i  miles.     (Ransome,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

as  present  knowledge  goes.  In  the  Arctic  lands  of  America,  the 
Mississippian  and  Pennsylvanian  are  not  difTerentiated.  One  or 
both  are  widespread. 

Thickness.  The  thickness  of  the  system  has  a  wide  range,  but 
like  all  preceding  systems  of  the  Paleozoic,  it  is  thick  (4,000  to  5,000 
feet)  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  In  the  interior,  it  exceeds 
1,000  feet  in  but  few  places;  but  in  Arkansas,  the  Coal  Measures 
have  been- assigned  the  remarkable  thickness  of  more  than  18,000 
feet,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  there  must  have  been  land  close 
at  hand  capable  of  supplying  sediments  in  great  quantity.  This  was 
probably  the  axis  of  the  Ouachita  uplift.  In  Texas,  the  thickness  of 
the  system  ranges  up  to  5,000  feet,  and  in  the  west  it  is  even  thicker. 

Coal 

The  general  conditions  under  which  sandstone,  shale,  and  lime- 
stone originate  have  been  outlined,  but  there  has  been  no  occasion 
heretofore  to  consider  the  formation  of  coal.  From  its  economic 
importance,  coal  has  been  studied  with  more  care  than  most  sorts 

'  Broobs,  Professional  Paper  45. 
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Fin.  3Q.?-  Showing  a  stump  standing  as  it  grew  in  C'oal  Measures,  near  Glas- 
gow, Sci)lland. 

buried  where  they  fell,  without  being  drifted  by  moving  waters  from 
one  place  to  another.  (4)  In  many  cases,  the  layer  of  rock  next 
overlying  a  coal-bed  contains  abundant  remains  of  vegetation, 
especially  in  its  lower  part,  as  if  the  conditions  which  brought  about 
its  deposition  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  forest  growth  which 
had  preceded.  In  such  situations,  trunks  of  trees  50  and  60  feet 
long,  and  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter,  have  been  found. 

While  it  is  confidently  believed  that  most  of  the  workable  coal 
represents  the  growth  of  vegetation  in  sHii,  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
that  coal  was  never  formed  from  vegetation  which  drifted  together. 

In  the  formation  of  a  coal-bed,  three  things  are  to  be  accounted 
for:  (i)  The  conditions  under  which  the  necessary  quantities  of 
vegetable  matter  accumulated;  {2)  how  it  was  kept  from  decay;  and 
(3)  how  changed  into  coal. 

Accumulfltion  of  organic  matter.  Large  marshes,  or  marshes 
in  low  surroundings,  are  the  only  places  where  vegetable  matter  is 
now  accumulating  in  quantity,  with  little  admixture  of  sediment. 
Thus  in  the  marshes  along  some  parts  of  the  Atlantic  coast  (Fig. 
394),  there  are  quantities  of  organic  matter  which,  locally,  is  mixed 
with  little  sediment.  In  Dismal  Swamp,  the  stems,  branches, 
lea\'es,  and  fruits  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  which  grow  there, 
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rTOr  the  accumulation  of  considerable  thicknesses  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, some  of  it  nearly  free  from  sediment,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
^"^oaditions  which  keep  it  from  complete  decay. 

Conversion  into  coal.  While  the  vegetable  matter  is  not  de- 
P»troyed,  it  is  not  preserved  intact.  The  approximate  composition 
r  of  wood  and  peat  are  shown  by  the  following  analyses  (ash  omitted). 


f. 


Carbon 

Wood 49.66 

Peat 5950 


ydrogen 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

6.21 

43  03 

1 .  10 

550 

33  00 

2.00 

The  relative  atomic  proportions  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
\  gen  in  cellulose  are  expressed  by  the  formula  (CeHiuO.Ox-     In  the 
^   air,  the  carbon  and  the  hydroge^i  of  the  wood  unite  with  oxygen 
f  of  the  air  or  of  the  wood  itself,  forming  carbon  dioxide  and  water, 
I    the  principal  products  of  the  decay  of  vegetation.     But  under  water 
V  the  atmospheric  oxygen  is  largely  excluded,  and  the  elements  of 
^  the  wood  are  thought  to  unite  with  one  another  to  a  larger  extent, 
■while  the  oxygen  of  the  air  plays  but  a  subordinate  part.     One  of 
■;    the  common  products  of  decay  under  such  circumstances  is  CHj 
r     (marsh-gas),  which  escapes  into  the  air.     The  formation  of  this  gas 
^'    exhausts  the  hydrogen  of  the  organic  matter  four  times  as  rapidly 
as  the  carbon.     If  the  carbon  and  oxygen  of  the  wood  are  given  off 
combined  as  CO2,  the  oxygen  is  consumed  twice  as  fast  as  the  car- 
bon.    If  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen    of  the  wood  are  liberated  as 
^ater,  the  result  is  to  increase  the  proportion  of  carbon  remaining. 
While  the  exact  quantitative  relations  of  the  reactions  which 
take  place  are  not  known,  and  are  probably  not  constant,  the  fol- 
lowing table  ^  suggests  certain  changes  which  might  take  place,  and 
the  products  which  would  remain  at  certain  stages: 


20  H2O 

8CO2 

2CH4 

6H2O 

4CO2 

CH, 
3H2O 

CO2 
2CH4 
2H2O    ) 

CO2      [ 
SCH4    ) 
*  Prepared  by  Rollin  T.  Chamberlin. 


12  C«Hio06  (cellulose) — 


Ceri72024  (peat)— 


CrHmOio  (brown  coal) — 


(^S4H420t  (bituminous  coal) — 


=  C62H72024   (peat). 


=  C57H560io  (brown  cc  '' 


=  C54H4206  (bituminou.j  coal). 


=  C48H18O  (anthracite  coal). 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  process  which  convertd. 
vegetable  matter  into  coal  is  characterized  by  progressive  changev 
in  the  nature  of  the  chemical  decomposition.  The  elimination  cfl 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  (H2O)  probably  is  the  dominant  change  in  thcl 
production  of  peat  from  cellulose.  Second  in  importance  at  thm 
stage  is  the  removal  of  oxygen  in  the  form  of  CO2,  while  the  liben-1 
tion  of  methane  (CH4)  is  of  still  less  importance.  As  the  alteratioftl 
of  the  peaty  material  progresses  through  successive  stages  to  coal,  1 
less  and  less  water  and  carbon  dioxide  are  given  off,  and  there  is  anl 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  CH4  set  free.  Laboratory  investiga-1 
tions  have  shown  that  while  CO2  may  constitute  an  important  parti 
of  the  free  gas  held  in  the  pores  of  some  of  the  Cretaceous  coals,  the  I 
gas  which  escapes  from  the  more  advanced  stages  of  Pennsylvanian  ] 
anthracite  coal  is  largely  CH4.  The  burial  of  the  peat  compresses ! 
it,  and  the  physical  change  resulting  is  a  part  of  the  process  of  coal-  [ 
making. 

If  coal-beds  represent  former  swamps,  as  they  are  believed  to, 
we  have  still  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  under  which  such  ex- 
tensive swamps  existed,  and  to  seek  the  explanation  of  their  recur- 
rence (one  for  each  coal-bed)  in  many  regions. 

The  fit-st  condition  for  a  swamp  is  lack  of  drainage,  and  the 
second  a  sufficient,  but  not  an  excessive  amount  of  water.  Enough 
to  stop  the  growth  of  vegetation  would  be  excessive,  and  too  little 
to  preserve  it  after  its  growth  and  death,  would  be  insufficient. 

During  the  widespread  movements  which  affected  the  eastern 
interior  at  the  close  of  the  Mississippian  period,  great  areas  appear 
to  have  emerged  from  the  sea.  Early  in  the  Pennsylvanian  period, 
consicleral)le  tracts  which  were  not  submerged  stood  so  low  as  to 
be  ill-drained,  or  undrained,  and  constituted  marshes.  Climatic 
conditions  were  such  as  to  permit  the  growth  of  abundant  vegetation 
in  the  marshes,  where,  after  death,  the  vegetable  matter  underwent 
changes  of  the  nature  suggested  above.  The  marshes  were  thus 
converted  into  peat  bogs.  Some  of  the  great  coal-swamps  prob- 
ably came  into  existence  along  shores,  and  some  in  shallow  inland 
basins  or  undrained  areas. 

P^ach  coal-bed  represents  the  accumulated  vegetable  growth 
of  a  long  period.  It  would  appear  that  the  growth  and  accumula- 
tion of  vegetation  was  repeatedly  brought  to  an  end  by  subsidence 
which  let  the  water  (sea,  lake,  or  aggrading  stream)  in  over  the 
marshes,  drowning  the  plants,  and  burying  the  organic  matter  which 
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'Kiad  already  accumulated  under  sediment  which  the  submergence 

^Drought  in  its  train.     A  second  coal-bed  in  the  same  region  points 

"•o  the  recurrence  of  swamp  conditions,  and  means  either  (a)  that 

^ter  submergence  and  burial  of  the  organic  matter,  slight  emergence 

xeproduced  the  conditions  for  bogs;  or  (b)  that  by  sedimentation  the 

sea  or  lake  bottom  where  the  first  bog  had  been  was  built  up  to 

'water-level,  restoring  swamp  conditions. 

The  number  of  coal-beds  is,  in  many  places,  great.  In  some 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  it  exceeds  20;  in  Alabama,  35  (not  all 
workable);  in  Nova  Scotia  (including  some  dirt-beds)  about  80; 
but  in  the  Mississippi  basin  west  of  the  Appalachians,  the  number 
is  in  most  places  less  than  a  dozen.  In  Illinois  the  workable  beds 
are  nine. 

Extent  and  relations  of  coal-beds.  The  widespread  distribution 
of  coal  does  not  mean  that  any  one  marsh  necessarily  covered  the 
whole  of  any  one  great  coal-field.  Some  coal-beds,  however,  are  of 
great  extent.  Thus  the  Pittsburgh  bed  is  worked  over  an  area  of 
some  6,000  square  miles  ^  in  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West 
Virginia,  and  has  at  least  an  equal  extent  where  too  poor  to  be  gen- 
erally productive.  Many  coal-beds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
extensive.  From  their  thicker  portions  they  thin  out  in  all  direc- 
tions, grading  into  black  shale  in  many  places.  Many  facts  sug- 
gest that  within  the  general  area  of  a  coal-swamp  there  may  have 
been  elevations  (islands),  interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  swamps, 
and  therefore  of  the  coal-beds. 

Varieties  of  coal.  The  ways  in  which  the  different  varieties 
of  coal  arose  have  never  been  determined  precisely.  In  general, 
anthracite  coal  occurs  in  mountainous  regions,  where  the  coal  and 
other  layers  of  rock  with  which  it  is  associated  have  been  subject  to 
much  dynamic  action.  Thus,  in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania (Fig.  384)  the  coal  is  mainly  anthracite,  while  in  other 
coal-fields  of  the  same  age,  where  the  strata  are  deformed  much  less, 
the  coal  is  bituminous.  In  Arkansas,  where  the  strata  have  been 
subject  to  some,  but  not  to  extreme  dynamic  action,  the  coal  is  semi- 
anthracitic.^  Where  the  dynamic  metamorphism  of  the  associated 
rock  has  been  great,  as  in  Rhode  Island,  the  coal  has  gone  beyond 
the  anthracitic  stage.  Anthracite  coal  is  found  also  in  some  places 
(not  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  the  United  States)  in  contact  with 

^  White,  West  Virginia  Geol.  Surv.,  Vol.  II,  p.  166. 
«  Ann.  Rept.  Ark.  Geol.  Surv.,  1888,  Vol.  III. 
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intrusions  of  igneous  rock.     Other  sorts  of  sedimentary  ro 
metamorphosed  in  similar  situations. 

These  phenomena  suggest  that  anthracite  is  metamorphi 
produced  from  bituminous  coal  by  processes  similar  to  some  ol 
which  metamorphose  other  sorts  of  rock.  The  fact  that 
metamorphic  coal  is  found  in  regions  where  erosion  has  expo 
beds  (Fig.  385)  led  to  the  conjecture  that  exposure  of  the  coal 
be  a  factor  in  the  problem,  the  exposure  favoring  the  escape 
volatile  constituents,  and  so  aiding  in  the  transformation  < 
coal  into  hard.  Some  beds  of  bituminous  coal  are,  however,  e: 
freely.  Both  dynamic  action,  involving  pressure  and  hea 
exposure  would  seem  to  be  conditions  favoring  the  developnr 
anthracite,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  these  are  the  only  fac 
the  problem,  or  that  anthracite  coal  has  never  been  produ 
other  ways.  White  has  advanced  the  idea  that  deep-seated 
zontal  thrust  movements  are  the  essential  cause  of  devolatiliz 

There  are  several  varieties  of  bituminous  (soft)  coal,  S( 
which  appear  to  depend  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  de 
the  vegetable  matter  before  its  burial,  and  some  on  the  dej 
which  the  devolatilizing  processes  have  been  carried  since 
Recent  studies  seem  to  indicate  that  the  kind  of  vegetation 
ing  into  the  coal  may  have  an  important  effect  on  the  pi 
Some  coal  seems  to  be  made  up  largely  of  algae,  or  of  the 
cases  of  certain  plants,  and  such  coal  has  rather  distinctive 
ties,  if  recent  interpretations  are  correct. 

Other  Products  of  Economic  Value 

The  iron  ore  of  the  Coal  Measures  occurs  in  layers,  or 
form  of  nodules  concentrated  at  a  given  horizon,  forming  a 
continuous  layer.  The  iron  of  the  Coal  Measures  seems  t 
been  deposited  largely  as  a  precipitate  from  the  waters  of  inla 
local  basins  while  the  other  members  of  the  system  were  bei 
down.  Dissolved  by  the  land  waters  from  the  soil  and  re 
was  brought  to  the  marshes  in  some  soluble  form.  In  the  m 
it  was  precipitated  in  the  form  of  iron  carbonate  or  iron  oxide. 
sequent  oxidation  has  changed  some  of  the  original  carbona 
the  oxide.  The  principal  iron  brcs  of  the  system  occur  in 
sylvania  and  eastern  Ohio.  The  system  yields S^^o^d^as  h 
places,  as  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Illinois.       •"rrz-i^."-^- 

^  Da Wd  White.    Economic  Gcolo^^,Vo\.\\\. 
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General  Considerations 

Geographic  conditions  in  the  eastern  interior.'    Returning  to 
e  system  of  which  the  coal-beds  form  a  small  part,  it  is  to  be 
lied  that  the  formations  represent  an  alternation  of  marine, 
custrine,  and  marsh  conditions.    The  cause  of  the  alternation  was 
obably  geographic,  but  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  geographic 
anges  were  more  frequent  at  this  time  than  during  other  periods, 
record  is  conspicuous  because  the  land  was  near  sea-level,  so 
*Uiat  extensive  submergence  and  emergence  resulted  from  slight 
flanges  of  relative  level  of  land  and  sea.     Equally  frequent  and 
equally  extensive  movements  would  leave  no  such  record  of  them- 
selves, if  the  surfaces  concerned  were  far  above  or  far  below  sea- 
level.     It  was  oscillation  just  above  and  just  below  water-level  (or 
'base-level)  which  allowed  the  record  to  be  so  clearly  preserved. 
How  far  the  oscillations  were  due  to  warpings  of  the  land,  and  how 
far  to  changes  in  the  level  of  the  sea,  cannot  be  determined;  but  when 
we  recall  that  the  ocean-level  must  respond  to  every  deformation 
which  affects  its  bottom,  and  to  every  stage  of  filling,  it  is  strange 
that  its  level  is  in  a  nearly  perpetual  state  of  change. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  movements  of  the  crust 
which  have  been  of  most  importance,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
continental  or  biological  evolution,  are  not  those  which  have 
affected  high  land  or  deep  sea  bottom,  but  those  which  have  con- 
verted sea  bottom  into  land,  or  land  into  sea  bottom.  Such  changes 
are  most  likely  to  have  taken  place  where  land  was  low,  or  water 
shallow.  From  the  point  of  view  of  geology,  therefore,  the  critical 
level  of  crustal  oscillation  is  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Duration  of  the  period.  So  uncertain  is  our  knowledge  of  the 
duration  of  geological  time  that  all  sorts  of  data  which  can  be  made 
to  throw  light  on  the  subject  are  of  interest,  even  though  they  do 
not  lead  to  trustworthy  numerical  conclusions.  Under  favorable 
conditions,  a  foot  of  peat  may  accumulate  in  ten  years  or  even  less; 
but  the  common  rate  is  probably  much  slower.  A  vigorous  growth  of 
vegetation  has  been  estimated  to  yield  annually  about  one  ton  of 
dried  vegetable  matter  per  acre,  or  640  tons  per  square  mile.  If 
this  annual  growth  of  vegetable  matter  were  all  preserved  for  i,cxx5 
years,  and  compressed  until  its  specific  gravity  was  1.4  (about  the 
average  for  coal)  it  would  form  a  layer  about  seven  inches  thick. 
But  it  has  been  estimated  that  four-fifths  of  the  vegetable  matter  li\ 
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fffHt  1>/»^A  t^Jipe%  2i%  f^M  rCOj,  CH4,  etc),  while  the  peat  is  bdn< 
chATif^rA  to  c/)aL  If  this  w  true,  the  se\'cn-inch  layer  would  be^^ 
^luf  ^'H  to  Ifr^A  than  one  and  one-half  inches,  and  a  layer  one  foot  in 
f  hi/  k  rir<*ft  wr;uld  rrj\uire  between  8,000  and  9,000  years.  The  agsr^ 
fCiiU'  ih'u  kn('<4ft  of  a>al  is  as  much  as  100  feet  in  many  places,  and  as 
mtK  h  as  250  feet  in  some.  At  the  above  rate  of  accumulatiosu 
pf'riods  ran^inK  from  nearly  1,000,000  to  nearly  2,500,000  years 
wotiKI  b(!  ncr/lcd  for  such  thicknesses.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  much  dq>ends  on  the  rate  of  growth  of  Carboniferous 
vef^elation,  which  is  not  known. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  figures  refer  to  the  coal  only,  not  to 
the  ( 'oal  MeasureH.  The  greater  part  of  the  Coal  Measures  is  shak 
Htid  HitiHlHtone,  and  of  these  formations  there  are  thousands  of  feet, 
v\'vn  where  the  sediments  were  fine  and  their  accumulation  prob- 
ahly  kIhw.  It  would  hardly  seem  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that 
their  de|M)sition  may  have  consumed  as  much  time  as  that  of  the 
cnal.  I)(»ul)liii^  the  above  figures,  we  get  2,000,000  and  5,000,000 
yearv*  res|MM!ivrly,  figures  which  must  be  taken  to  mean  nothing 
inon*  thai)  \\u\{  the  best  data  now  at  hand  indicate  that  the  Penn- 
ey I  vanian  perioti  was  very  long. 

Close  of  the  period.  After  the  long  period  of  oscillation  above 
and  \h\o\\  the  eritival  level  recorded  bv  the  Coal  Measures,  the 
ihtetior  east  ol"  tlie  Mississippi  was  brought  above  the  level  of  the 
s\s\.  not  to  sink  beneath  it  again  during  the  Paleozoic  era,  and  some 
v^t  it  at  no  later  lime.  This  emergence  marks  the  close  of  the 
l\nbonilVions.  and  the  inauguration  of  the  Permian  period.  It  is 
alM\  probable  that  the  delormalive  movements  which  were  to 
dexolop  the  Appalachian  Mountains  began  at  this  time.  There 
N\x  u^  notable  \'hanges  also  in  the  western  half  of  the  continent,  for 
the  IVnvaan  s\>-tem  is  much  K^ss  wivlespread  than  the  PennsxI- 
x.rri.iv,  \\  )^o;x^  I  he  IVrmiau  ivours,  it>  consuiuiion  and  fossils 
;:^v*.ix  .v;x^  v.^^♦  or.'.v  ditiVix^r.i  rohuivMis  of  -and  and  water,  but  dinexwit 

V^;;\^pc.     \<  '^r.    \*.v.i:-w,,  :ho  <\<ie>:  :orm£xSoEi  ctt  the 

V  N  X  \^ .  >  ■  *  >\ . :\ v.x* '. >  ;  r;  *".' ;,  r, y  :> ". ^  v"es  a  Oi'iairkcaerAie  Jtod 
^  -^■."  "*.::/■..  vV. ..»>.:  ;^o  M  >..s,\^j}f  ^»:w.  ir.  E^iirikad.  Tbe  C.:*t 
\ . ,  .  -  \  V  ,v  '  vv;  -.N".  -.^v.-^ .  \-  o:  ^.hi'.ris.  x^v*  h  >j.ndsiaDe  ii>d  liiae5ii."oe. 
Vv^N^ ..  .,\  ^^  ,     ;  ricsc  xVc*. r.">orr'cr  scc*^  cc  reck,  ibene  jtre  bods  ^js  -c: 
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^.»d  clay-iron-stone,  both  of  which  occupy  positions  corresponding, 

•^*3  essential  respects,  with  those  of  similar  formations  in  eastern 

SS^orth  America.    There  is  workable  coal  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 

^Belgium,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia,  but  the 

^otal  area  of  productive  coal  in  Europe  is  much  less  than  in  America. 

-     In  Russia,  as  already  noted,  the  Lower  Carboniferous  (Missis- 

»ippian)  contains  much  coal,  while  the  Upper  is  chiefly  of  limestone; 

%ut  in  southern  Russia  (Donetz  coal-field)  there  is  coal  in  the  Upper 

^Pennsylvanian)  division.    The  Upper  Carboniferous  limestone  of 

X.ussia  (Fustdina  limestone)  is  similar  to  that  of  southern  Europe. 

The  faunas  of  the  marine  part  of  the  system  in  Europe  have  much 

likeness  to  those  of  western  North  America,  suggesting  that  marine 

life  was  able  to  pass  between  these  continents,  via  northern  Asia. 

Igneous  rocks  are  associated  with  the  Upper  Carboniferous 
formations  of  sedimentary  origin  in  western  Europe.  Their  extru- 
sion seems  to  have  been  an  accompaniment  of  the  crustal  disturb- 
ances which  affected  western  Europe  in  the  course  of  this  period. 
These  movements  appear  to  have  been  greatest  during  the  Upper 
Carboniferous  period  (after  the  Westphalian  epoch). 

Other  continents.  The  Upper  Carboniferous  of  Asia  is  repre- 
sented by  both  marine  and  non-marine  formations.  The  non- 
marine  phase,  with  numerous  beds  of  coal,  is  found  in  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Middle  Urals,  and  in  northern  and  eastern 
China,  reaching  to  northern  Tibet  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Mongolia 
on  the  other.  The  Carboniferous  of  some  parts  of  China  contains 
coal-beds  of  great  thickness.  The  system  is  also  present  in  India. 
The  Carboniferous  formations  of  northern  Africa  are  similar  to 
those  of  southern  Europe,  but  in  southeastern  Africa,  a  coal  basin 
has  been  reported  in  Zambesi.^ 

The  Carboniferous  system  is  well  developed  in  Australia  where 
it  is  not  in  all  places  clearly  separated  from  the  Permian.  Both  the 
Carboniferous  and  the  Permo-Carboniferous  systems  contain  coal. 

In  South  A  mericay  rocks  of  Late  Carboniferous  age  are  somewhat 
widely  distributed.  In  southern  Brazil  they  contain  much  coal.^ 
The  system  is  widespread  in  the  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Amazon,  where  it  rests  on  older  formations  unconformably,  and  is 
not  generally  coal-bearing. 

*  Kayser,  Geologische  Formationskunde,  p.  207. 

*  White,  I.  C.  CotnmissSo  de  Estudos  das  Minos  de  CarvSo  de  Pedra  do  BrazU, 
1908. 
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LIFE 

With  this  period  the  chief  biological  interest  shifts  from  sea  to 
land,  and  centers  in  the  vegetation  and  the  amphibians. 

Planus 

Plant  life  was  very  abundant  in  this  p)eriod,  and  its  record  is 
unusually  full  and  perfect.  Its  completeness  has  doubtless  given 
this  flora  an  undue  prominence  over  those  which  preceded  and  suc- 
ceeded it;  yet  it  was  really  a  great  period  in  the  history  of  plant  life. 
Angiosi)erms  (flowering  plants,  p.  685),  the  dominant  plants  to-day, 
had  not  yet  appeared,  but  gymnosperms  (the  group  to  which  pines 
belong)  were  abundant,  and  pteridophytes  (ferns  and  related  plants) 
probably  made  their  greatest  display  at  this  time.  All  the  great 
di\dsions  of  this  group  (p.  685)  were  present,  and  all  of  them  were 
nearly  or  quite  at  their  climax.  Of  lower  plants,  little  is  known. 
The  most  rapid  evolution  of  floras  was  perhaps  in  the  Pottsville 
epoch.  Half  the  genera  of  that  epoch  scarcely  survived  it,  and  few 
of  them  lived  after  the  Allegheny  epoch. 

The  early  floras  were  widely  distributed.  Thus  three  floras  in 
Asia  Minor  may  be  correlated  severally  with  three  floras  of  the 
Pottsville  series.  The  i)lace  of  origin  of  these  early  floras  is  not 
known  with  certainty,  but  present  evidence  points  to  western 
Europe  and  eastern  North  America,  with  an  Arctic  land  connec- 
tion. The  late  Pennsylvania  floras  are  less  sharply  separated  from 
the  early  ones  in  North  America  than  in  Europe.  The  later  floras 
indicate  greater  diversity  of  climate  than  the  earlier. 

The  dominant  plants  of  the  period  belonged  to  five  groups: 
(i)  the  horse-tail  family  (Kquisetcc),  (2)  sphenophylls,  now  extinct, 
(3)  lycopods,  or  club  mosses,  (4)  fern-like  plants  (pleridosperms)^ 
and  (5)  CordaitcSy  a  group  of  gymnosperms.  To  this  list  fenu 
should  perhaps  be  added. 

Ferns  were  a  minor  element  of  the  Pennsylvanian  flora,  though 
fern-like  leaves  are  the  most  abundant  of  the  plant  fossils.  It  is 
now  known  that  most  of  them  belonged  to  seed-bearing  plants  and 
not  to  ferns.  Nevertheless,  true  ferns  were  present.  Species  still 
live  which,  so  far  as  outward  form  is  concerned,  might  be  referred 
to  Carboniferous  genera. 

The  horse-tail  f^roup  {Equisctales)  was  represented  by  calamites 
(tree  horse-tails),  a  conspicuous  element  in  the  Pennsylvanian  flora. 
They  must  have  been  graceful  Uees,  oC  the  same  general  habit  as 
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n  horsc-taib,  excqit  for  their  large  size.  The  largest  modern 
al  representatives  of  the  group  have  slender  stems  30  or  40 
ligh,  whereas  the  Fennsylvanian  calamites  reached  a  foot  or 
in  diameter  and  probably  60  to  go  feet  in  height.  They  had 
iw  steins,  or  a  core  of  pith,  and  casts  of  the  interior  are  common, 
aches  from  the  trunk  were  comparatively  few,  and  in  whorls. 


fV-  39S'  A  composite  grcmp  of  leartinK  Carhonifkrovs  I'l,\nts,  adapted 
from  restorations  by  various  |>alcob'jta.iiiKl».  by  Mildroil  Klanin.  In  ihv  fore- 
ground at  the  right,  Lcpidodcndron:  at  the  left  StuiUaria;  in  ihc rifiht  ii-nKT  rt'ur.  a 
tiEC  fern;  in  the  left  center  rear,  CordaUcs;  at  the  extreme  right  and  left,  Calumilrs. 

The  leaves  also  were  in  whorls  (Fig,  395)  and  dwarfed,  though 
larger  than  in  the  modern  type.  Their  roots  were  of  the  type 
commonly  found  under  water  or  in  wet  places,  and  the  calamites 
probably  frequented  swamps  and  lowlands.  Roots  arc  known  t' 
have  been  sent  out  as  much  as  nine  feet  above  the  base  of  the  sten 
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They  were  probably  associated  in  thickets  and  jungles,  like  caB^ 
brakes  and  bamboos.  Their  history  may  run  far  back,  as  they  vat 
well  differentiated  in  the  Devonian;  but  their  ancestry  is  uncertain. 
The  stems  of  adult  calamites  are  so  unlike  those  of  modern  hoTS^ 
tails  that  their  kinship  was  long  unrecognized,  and  calamites  were 
thought  to  be  gymnosperms;  but  it  is  now  known  that  the  stemsof 


Tin-  M)(i.  Ckocp  OF  Vf.bs  Vrcisos:  a,  Ncuroplnh  aurUulala,  Brgt.;  h,  .V. 
aitp<siiU<Uii .  Rrgl.;  c  .V.  rrrmkiiUris,  Lx.;  d,  Odnnlnplcris  rornula,  Li.;  e,  PaxptirU 
iiiiiUi.  lir^i.:  /.  DiclyopUris  riibclia,  Lx.;  g,  Archizofftris  bocksiana,  Goepp.;  t, 
Spliaiophris  spliiidiils,  L.y. 

the  young  plants  had  the  same  general  structure  as  the  horse-tails, 
and  that  the  gymnospermous  features  belonged  to  the  later  stages 
of  tlie  life  of  the  individual  plants.  The  group  is  represented  to-dty 
by  onv  genus  (EquheiunC)  and  aWuX.  ^o  ^i^ftvdsa.    Its  evolutkn 
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continuous  decline  from  the  Pennsylvanian  period,  when 
its  best. 

it  studies  have  shown  that  the  graceful,  slender  plants  with 
leaves,  referred  to  the  genus  Sphenopkyllum  (c.  Fig.  397), 
classed  as  calam- 
uld  be  made  a  class 
>ph)'llales,  p.  685)  by 
ves.    Their  interest 
efly  in  the  fact  that 
hey  have  certain  cal- 
in  features,  they  have 
possessed   by   lyco- 
This  is    interpreted 
lean    that    these    two 
IS  (calamarians  and  ly- 
is)    were   united   with 
nophyllales  in  a  com- 
ancestral  form,'    The 
Ls  were  long,  slender,  and 
irently    weak,     and    a 
bing  habit  has  been  in- 
id.     The  leaf  structure 
;ests  a   shady   habitat, 
taps  one  of  undergrowth, 
class,    represented   in 
Devonian,  had  its  climax 
he  middle  Pennsylvan- 
and  continued  into  the 
man  and  possibly  later. 
[n  size  Lycopods  {p.  685) 
:   the  master  group  of 
Coal  flora.     They   were  represented  by  trees  of  large  si 
:1)  bad  the  highest  organization  reached  by  the  pteridophyt' 
m    this   high    estate,    they    have    since    fallen    to    prostn 
rveakly   ascending   plants   of    moss- like    aspect   (club    mo; 
ground  pines.)      The  chief  genera   were    Lepidodeiulron  s 
Uaria  (Fig.  395),  of  which  the  former  was  the  earlier  and  i 
type.      Both  take  their  names  from  the  leaf-scars  (lepid- 
B,  sigilla "^ seal)  which  the  trunks  retained  (Figs.  398  and  ,■ 
Semrd,  Foasil  Piaats,  p.  413;  Scott,  Studies  in  Fosal  BoUsViV-  W4- 


fig.    397.      CftRBONIFEROfS    EQMISETALF.' 

AND  Sphenophvllales:  a,  Calamiles  cislit 
b,  Aiinidaria  sphciiofkyHoidis;  c,  Sphcnt 
phyllum  longifolium. 
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The  trunks  of  some  lepidodendrons  were  100  feet  in  Ung4 
They  were  erect,  and  branched  at  a  great  height.     The  leaves  wi 
linear  or  needle-shaped,  ranging  up  to  six  or  seven  inches  in  lenpli,  'A 
and  set  densely  on  Ihc  branches.     Some  of  them  had  characteristics 


pointing  in  the  direction  of  seeds,  but  it  is  not  known  that  seed- 
producing  plants  sprang  from  them.  More  than  100  species  of 
lepidodendrons  have  been  described.  They  seem  to  have  reached 
their  climax  early  in  the  period,  and  nearly  all  had  disappeared  by 
its  close. 

The  sigillarians  differed  from  the  lepidodendrons  in  being  with- 
out many  branches.  They  were  perhaps  the  largest  of  the  trees, 
their  trunks  reaching  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  100  feet  or  more  in 
height.  The  stems  were  densely  clothed  with  erect,  rigid,  linear 
leaves.  They  were  more  abundant  than  lepidodendrons  before  the 
close  of  the  period,  but  were  on  the  wane  at  its  close. 

The  group  is  essentially  Pennsylvanian  but  initial  forms  lived 
in  the  Devonian  and  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  a  few  survived  to 
the  Permian. 

Cordaitales.  One  of  the  characteristic  trees  of  the  period  was 
Cordailes,  which  belonged  to  a  remarkable  family  (now  extinct)  of 
gymnosperms.  The  trees  were  qo  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  rather 
slender.  The  wood  was  of  the  coniferous  type,  covered,  as  in  so 
many  other  plants  of  the  period,  by  a  thick  bark.  The  trunks  had 
a  large  pith.  The  leaves  were  parallel  veined,  suggestive  of  mono- 
cotyls  of  the  yucca  type,  and  in  suiot  ca,ses  a.tta,ined  a  length  of  sii 


II  otdhamia.     (Resloration 


feet  and  a  width  of  six  inches.  They  are  preserved  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  make  up  a  large  part  of  some  beds  of  coal.  In  one  form, 
the  leaf  had  a  distinctly  fleshy  character,  as  if  adapted  to  xerophytic 
(dry)  life.  The  floral  organs  were  peculiar  to  the  family,  and  have 
been  worked  out  with  marvelous  success,  even  the  structure  of  the 
pollen  having  been  determined. 

Conifers  have  not  been  found  in  the  Pennsylvanian  rocks,  but 
the  vegetation  of  the  uplands,  where  conifers  probably  would  have 
lived,  is  not  known, 

Climalic  Implicaiions  of  the  Coal-plants 
What  suggestions  do  the  Coal-plants  give  relative  to  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  under  which  they  grew?  Two  partly  antagonistic 
views  relative  to  these  conditions  have  been  held.  The  one  regards 
the  beds  of  coat  as  evidence  of  a  very  luxuriant  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion, which  in  turn  has  been  thought  to  imply  a  warm,  moist  atmos- 
phere, heavily  charged  with  carbon  dioxide.    The  great  size  of 
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fuiiuy  fA  f.h^  trtits,  the  surculent  nature  of  numj  of  the  pLuxts^  £L*i 
th^*  ;!tK<i/«/f;iri^/:  ryf  a>^mf  r^jTits,  are  2ppe3dtd  to  as  evidcsice  «c  sziLo- 
r»^'v.  //f  fWruittjh,  whili!;  the  af/sence  of  rings  in  the  wood«  and.  abcve 
;il),  th'r  /li-J fibiition  of  similar  flr>ra5  throu^  diverse  latxtxxdes.  pour 
etr'#ifj(ly  f//  an  e^iuable  climate,  especially  in  the  earlier  port  ot  the 
l94:r'uf*\.     ft  in  rU;;ir  that  this  view  has  much  support. 

'I  Ut:  ;ilf.frrri;itivi:  view  fK^stulates  less  warmUi  and  moisture,  and 
fuffft'  rlivir?iity;  in  other  words,  a  nearer  approach  to  the  present 
i  on/llf  i/;fin.  It  aHHumcH,  however,  a  somewhat  higher  percentage  of 
r.itr\t*fii  tWffXuU'  than  now,  and  a  climate  milder  and  more  uniform 
t  lii'ifi  f  h;if  of  to-rlay.  The  basis  of  this  view  is  found  in  the  following 
thU'.'tiUriti'utU'^:  (i)  Circat  thicknesses  of  coal  do  not  necessarily 
imply  r;i|ii(l  m  r  umulation,  any  more  than  great  thicknesses  of  lime- 
'•.lonr  t\n.  (I'w'vu  favrjrable  conditions  of  preservation,  slow  growth 
will  jirodiM I-  ^^nat  thicknesses.  (2)  At  present  the  accumulation  of 
jiraf,  llir  wvurrsl  aiialoj^ue  of  coal  formation,  is  most  favored  in 
^  ool  <  liiiiiilr-i,  and  is  taking  |)Iacc  chiefly  in  high  latitudes.  (3)  The 
(Ifiiiiiiiiinl  planls  had  narniw  leaves  with  their  breathing  pjores  con- 
iMird  In  dnp  furrows  on  the  under  side,  devices  common  to  plants  of 
dry  H  ^'.i'»MM.  (4)  The  trees  had  thick  corky  bark,  as  though  protec- 
tion IniMi  rxtrrnal  (onditions  was  needed. 

The  llii(kn«ss  of  the  bark,  and  the  form  and  structure  of  the 
Iravr.,  ^'ivr  a  xeropliytic  aspect  to  the  overgrowth  made  up  of 
Irpidndrndions,  si^illarlas,  calamites,  and  cordaites.  This  is  not 
the  (ii.e  with  the  undergrowth,  but  this  would  not  be  expected  of 
•.hiidrd  plants.  The  force  of  the  inference  from  the  xerophytic 
.1  .pr»  I  nl  the  oMi^^rowth  is  much  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the 
\  r^'t  t.ition  ol  unilrained  swamps  and  bogs  has  many  xerophytic 
lealmr.  It  is  iUar  that  a  more  critical  study  of  the  problem  is 
niiHJrd  l»eU»ie  a  tuial  lonclusion  concerning  the  climate  of  the  p)eriod 
i-.  U\u  hed. 

Land  Animals 

So  Lii  ,is  the  e\olution  i4  air-brcathinj^  vertebrates  is  concerned, 
[\\'\^  is  one  ol  the  most  impv^rtant  periods  in  geological  history.^ 
AinpliihianN,  Insecis.  spiders,  scorpions,  and  myriapods,  lived  on  the 
Liuvl  vil  lhi>  lime.  The  amphibians  are  perhaps  of  chief  interest, 
U»r  lhe\   wvie  the  lirst  land  vertebrates. 

The  rise  of  amphibians.  Tracks  attributed  to  amphibians  are 
found  in  the  l>e\onian  and  Mississippian,  but  in  neither  o£  these 
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systems  have  bones  of  these  animals  been  found  in  Amenca,  and 
only  imperfect  ones  in  Europe.  Fossils  of  amphibians  first  appear 
in  abundance  in  the  later  Coal  Measures,  and  in  such  \anety  as 
to  imply  a  long  antecedent  existence  Most  of  them  were  rather 
primitive  in  structure,  but  they  were 
genuine  amphibians,  not  transition 
types.  All  of  them  seem  to  have 
had  elongate  forms,  and  their  heads 
were  well  roofed  over  by  the  bony 
plates  of  the  skull.  On  account  of 
this  last  feature  they  are  called 
stegocephalians  (roofheaded).  Some 
of  them  have  also  been  named  laby- 
rinlhodonis,  from  the  intricate  infold- 
ing of  the  dentine  of  their  teeth, 
Labyrinthodonts  were  doubtless  the 
largest  amphibia  of  the  period,  some 
of  their  skulls  reaching  a-  length  of 
half  a  meter. 

The  amphibia  varied  in  length 
and  strength  of  limb,  in  agility, 
ability  to  climb,  etc.  The  elonga- 
tion of  their  bodies  involved  a  nota- 
ble multiplication  of  the  vertebras, 
one  form  having  no  less  than  150. 
Before  the  close  of  the  period,  prob- 
ably some  of  them  lived  on  dry  land 
where  fleetness,  rather  than  protect- 
ive armor,  preserved  them  from  their 
enemies.  Others  were  limbless  and 
snake- like,  crawling  reptiles  in  every- 
thing except  certain  technical  details 
of  their  palates. 

One  branch  of  the  amphibia 
which  reached  its  highest  develop- 
ment in  the  Permian  is  supposed  by  some  paleontologists  to  be  the 
ancestral  stock  from  which  mammals  arose.  The  other  branch, 
which  included  the  labyrinthodonts,  is  the  only  group  of  Pennsyl- 
vanian  air-breathing  vertebrates  which  left  no  descendants. 

Not  much  is  known  of  the  habits  of  the  amphibia.,  but  hunv  fa&v? 


h.ll.  il 
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(d  llial  Ihi-y  wrrt  iinfflaccous.     In  Nova  5c--'ii, 


•H,^  (Ijirii'i-h  hki-li-ions  of  ani|>hilii;ins'fn)m  a  single  asi:- 
liiri^iii  »ititij|>,  SiiiM-  laml  Klit-lls  unci  inyria|Ki()s  urc  fuund  in  stumps 
Mitli  I  III-  iiiiipliiliiaii  »ki-l(-|i>ii»,  it  has  l>i-i-n  ink-rrcd  that  some  of  the 
atii|iliiliiaii;>  uiTi'  iUiiiIhts,  and  lived  on  molluiiks,  myriaiiods,  and 
.siliiil.ir  lai.il  lift'. 

I  hi-  aiii|>liiliiaiis  of  illlTcrt'nt  contim-nts  were  so  similar  as  lo 
MiKKi'il  K'^'il  frci'diini  of  coiniiiuiiicution  and  migration,  but  fret 
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intercontinental  migration  seems  to  iiave  come  to  an  end  by  the 
close  of  the  period. 

Insects.  Hundreds  of  species  of  insects  have  been  identified 
from  the  Coal  Measures.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  rather 
primitive  types.  Orthopters  (cockroaches,  **,  Fig,  402,  locusts, 
crickets,  etc.)  were  greatly  in  the  lead,  followed  by  neuropiers  (repre- 
sented by  ancestral  mayiSies).  These  two  orders  include  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  known  insects.  Hemipiers  (bugs),  which  had  ap- 
peared earlier,  and  possibly  coleopters  (beetles)  were  present,  but  no 
fossils  of  bees,  butterflies,  or  moths  have  been  foimd,  and  there  is 
little  probability  that  they  existed,  since  flowering  plants,  on  which 
they  depend,  had  not  yet  appeared.  There  is  no  record  of  files. 
The  evolution  of  insects  was  therefore  one-sided.  Curious  forms 
were  developed  within  the  orders  which  lived,  and  remarkable  sizes 
were  attained,  spreads  of  wing  of  a  foot  or  more  being  reported. 

Spiders  and  tnyriapods  (Fig.  402)  were  plentiful,  and  several 
species  of  land  snails  id  and  e)  have 
been  identified.  The  amount  of  car- 
bon dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  could 
not  have  exceeded  that  compatible 
with  this  varied  assemblage  of  air- 
breathing  life. 

Fresk-waler  Life 
Besides  fresh-water  plants,  the 
life  of  land  waters  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  fishes,  moUusks,  crus- 
taceans, and  doubtless  of  many  other 
forms.  Aside  from  the  development 
of  the  fresh-water  fish  and  amphibia, 
perhaps  the  most  suggestive  feature 
was  the  association  of  the  arthropods 
with  other  forms  of  life.  Eurypterids 
(Fig.  403)  were  still  in  existence,  and 
their  relics  are  so  intimately  associ- 
ated with  ferns,  calamites,  insects, 
spiders,  and  scorpions  as  to  leave  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  they  were 
fresh-water  forms.  There  were  also  crustaceans  resembling  cray- 
fish, and  others  of  shrimp-like  appearance. 


Fig.   40J.     Natural 
][     Emypienis     mamfieldi 
lems  and  calamites.     (Fror 
after  Halt.) 
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Marine  Life 

Two  phases  of  sea  life  are  worthy  of  note,  (i)  that  whidi 
the  shallow  water,  which,  in  the  form  of  estuaries,  lagoons, 
shoals,  crept  in  and  out  on  the  borders  of  the  coDtinent  as  the 
tions  of  land  and  sea  oscillated,  and  (i)  the  life  of  the  more  open 
No  doubt  this  distinctioo  had  existed  always,  but  it  had  not  ~ 
reached  equal  importance.    In  the  coal  regions  of  this  period, . 
part  of  the  fossils  are  of  shallow  water  types.     In  shallow  waUrJ 
where  sandy  and  muddy  Sats  prevailed,  pelecypods  and  gast 
together  with  certain  fishes,  predominated,  while  in  the  more 
seas  the  brachiopods,   cephalopods,   and  dear-water  types 
more  plentiful.     During  the  period,  there  was  progress  among 
fishes  in  adaptation  to  swift  movement,  and  in  shapeliness  of  form. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  which  of  them  were  marine, 'which  fresh  wat 
and  which  common  to  salt  and  fresh  water.     It  is  clear  that  mucbl 
larger  number  of  those  in  the  American  Coal  Measures  Uvei  ii 
fresh  water;  whether  also  in  salt  water  is  uncertain. 

Fig.  404  shows  a  group  of  Pennsylvanian  marine  fossils.  It 
may  be  noted  that  ancient  and  relatively  modern  types  of  uphah- 
pods  lived  together,  the  former  represented  by  straight,  plain,  small 
orthoceratites  {a,  Fig.  404),  and  the  latter  by  closely  coiled  goniatiUS 
(ss),  with  curved  sutures.  The  former  were  about  to  take  thw 
final  leave,  and  the  goniatites  were  about  to  evolve  into  ammonites, 
the  dominant  t>'i>e  of  the  Mesozoic  era.  Brachiopods  were  abun- 
dant, and  their  general  facies  was  like  that  of  the  later  Mississippian. 
Some  species  range  not  only  through  northern  America  and  Eurasia, 
but  into  the  Orient  and  Australasia.  A  close  relation  between  sev- 
eral American  and  Russian  crinoids  implies  inter  migration.  Opi- 
oids and  blasloids  were  gone,  and  other  forms  of  echinodenns  wae 
rare.  Trilobites,  which  commanded  foremost  attention  at  the 
opening  of  the  Paleozoic,  are  now  almost  at  the  point  of  dis^>peu- 
ance.  The  last  representative  of  the  group  had  the  chaste  beauty 
of  its  early  ancestors,  Bryozoans  were  not  uncommon,  but  the 
peculiar  devices  for  support  illustrated  in  Archimedes  and  LyrojKra 
of  the  preceding  period  were  abandoned.  Protozoans  were  repre- 
sented widely  by  a  little  foraminiferal  shell  {Fusulitta  secaliais,  i- 
Fig,  404),  which  had  about  the  size  and  form  of  a  grain  of  wheat 
Its  abundance  gives  character  to  the  Fusulina  limestone  which  occuis 
in  America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  Corals  were  rare,  as  m^t  be  ex- 
pected under  the  conditioos  ot  th«  tiioK. 


FiR.  *o4.  Penssylvanias  Marinb  Fadsa:  a,  Euparkycrimis  nuighlrr  M. 
d  G.,  a  mnoid  with  liiacrial  arms;  b.  Fusulina  secalicus  Say,  a  foramEnifcr  shell 
'n  platta  makes  up  conMiicrable  beds  of  limestone,  c-p,  brachiopcxis:  c, 
dus  ntbrasccnsii  Owen;  d,  Froduclus  castalus  Sow.;  e.  Scminula  argcalca 
pe-ji.),  B  ^ire-bearing  commoD  CMbanlfeTous  species;  f,  Lingula  umbomila  Cox,  a 
Srascnlalive  at  a  genua  wtiich  peistsLed  from  the  Cambrian  to  recent  timea;  j, 
\Media  mormeni  (Marc.);  h.Sptriftr  eatneratus  Mort.,  a  characteristic  member  of 
t  Pcnnsylvanian  fauna;  »',  Praductus  svtnmttricus  McCh.;  j,  Derhyia  crassa  (M, 
d  II.);  i.Miadflts  krmipliciUa  CHall)-./,'/'»™i  uta  (Marc,);  m,  Dklasma  bovidrHS 
Kan.);  II,  Uak'lla  tlriiOoeotlaUi  (Cox);  o,  Chunftes  granulijera  Owen;  p.Spiriferina 
^uf-kk'isis  (Shum,).  r,  AUarittna  subcuneata  M.  and  H.  q-l,  pelecypods:  q, 
mmptiriri  ltm(ispina  Cot;  t,  Mvatiiu  rccvrtirnslns  iX..  and  W.:  t,  Aviciilopeeten 
titttntalit  S^^iia.  u-j:,  Riistiypodii:  ri,  Worthcni<t  tabidata  (Con.);  o,  Xleekoipira 
mractila  CM.  and  W,);  w.  Benetoplwn  pfreafimtiu  Con.;  i.  NaikopsU  aUrmmsis 
iBcCh.);  )',<.&niti:,M|>halupodii:  y,  Trmitnchtihis  farbinamis  (McCh.);  c,  Or/Ao- 
^-j  cribrasum  Ccln.;  n-  AgrabjtnqmiHMmiii  Smitlt;  xx,  Pkillipsia  major  Shum. 


Mil  J*  wofi.    Noi^ 
■  the  clmpler  On 
^Ica  ol  «niti 


1  bfen  made  since  that  at  the  close 
Tlnncc  has  shown  that  if  the  prin- 
3y«icm,  Arc  well  developed, 


CHAPTER    XXI 
THE  PERMIAN  PERIOD 

FORMATIONS  AND  PHYSICAL  HISTORY 

At  the  close  of  the  Pennsylvanian  period  much  of  the  central 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States  became  dry  land,  and  the 
sea-covered  area  in  the  west  was  greatly  restricted.  The  area  of 
land  was  perhaps  as  large  as  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Paleozoic.  The  waters  which  still  lay  upon  the  continent  were 
partly  in  the  form  of  lakes  and  inland  seas,  and  partly  connected 
with  the  open  ocean ;  but  the  areas  which  the  sea  overspread  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  were  largely  abandoned  before  its  dose. 
These  changes  in  geography  reflected  themselves  both  in  the  "distri- 
bution of  the  Permian  formations  and  in  their  character. 

East  of  the  Mississippi.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  period 
fresh-water  sedimentation  continued  much  as  before  in  some  parts 
of  the  east  (parts  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Ohio),  and  with  the  commoner  sorts  of  sedimentary  rocks  there  is 
some  coal.  There,  and  in  and  about  Nova  Scotia,  non-marine 
Permian  strata  rest  on  Pennsylvanian  beds  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
that  sedimentation  was  not  seriously  interrupted.  The  systems  are 
separated  on  the  basis  of  fossils.  Recently,  a  conglomerate  forma- 
tion (the  Roxbury)  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  has  been  interpreted  as 
of  glacial  origin.    This  origin  suggests  its  reference  to  the  Permian*. 

West  of  the  Mississippi.  West  of  the  Mississippi  the  system  is 
better  developed,  being  partly  marine  and  partly  non-marine.  In 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  its  lower  part  is  marine,  and  the  Permian 
of  these  states  is  probably  continued  northwestward  to  Wyoming 
and  South  Dakota.  The  marine  Permian  of  Kansas  is  overlain  by 
beds  containing  gypsum  and  salt,  and  possessing  other  features 
which  show  that  the  open  sea  of  the  region  was  succeeded  by  dis- 
severed remnants,  or  by  salt  lakes  whose  supply  of  fresh  water  was 
exceeded  by  evaporation.  With  the  saline  and  gypsiferous  deposits, 
and  above  them,  are  the  ''Red  Beds,"  many  of  which  are  Permian. 

1  Suyles,  IJull.  Mus.  Comp.  TamX.  Vol.  LVI.  (C;eol.  Ser.  X)  pp.  141-170,  and 
Science,  Vol.  ^^2  (1910)  p.  723. 
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Some  of  the  Red  Beds  in  western  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  elsewhere 
are  perhaps  later  than  Permian,  and  some  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas, 
Colorado,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  are  older. 

In  the  Staked  Plains  of  Texas  the  system  has  its  greatest  devel- 
opment. The  oldest  part  {Wichita  formation)  is  partly  of  marine 
and  partly  of  fresh- water  origin.  The  Middle  Permian  (Clear  Fork 
limestone)  is  of  marine  origin,  and  overlaps  the  Lower.  The  Upper 
Permian  {Double  Mountain  formation)  indicates  a  reversal  of  condi- 
tions, for  much  of  Texas  was  again  cut  off  from  the  ocean,  and  con- 
verted into  an  inland  sea  or  seas,  in  which  the  phases  of  deposition 
common  to  such  bodies  of  water  took  place.  Occasional  beds  of 
limestone  with  marine  fossils  .point  to  occasional  incursions  of  the 
sea,  while  deposits  of  salt  and  gypsum  point  with  equal  clearness 
to  its  absence,  or  to  restricted  connections,  and  to  aridity  of  climate. 

Throughout  much  of  the  area  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
the  Permian  has  not  been  differentiated.  There  is,  in  places,  con- 
formity between  the  Carboniferous  below  and  the  beds  classed 
as  Trias  above,  suggesting  the  presence  of  unseparated  Permian 
between.  In  northern  Arizona  and  in  southwestern  Colorado  and 
perhaps  at  other  points,  there  is  an  unconformity  at  the  top  of  the 
Permian.  The  Permian  system  may  have  been  continuous  once 
from  Texas  to  the  Great  Basin,  by  way  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona ; 
but  if  so,  the  continuity  of  the  beds  has  been  interrupted  by  erosion. 
A  very  considerable  thickness  of  marine  Permian  (3,800  feet)  is 
reported  from  Utah.  Many  Permian  deposits  of  the  far  west,  and 
some  of  those  in  the  longitude  of  Texas  and  Kansas,  are  red.  This 
color  characterizes  so  many  formations  known  to  have  been  made 
in  inclosed  basins  that  the  connection  can  hardly  be  accidental. 

Thickness.  In  the  Appalachian  region,  the  Lower  Permian 
beds,  sandstone  and  shale  with  thin  seams  of  coal,  have  a  thickness 
of  about  1,000  feet.  The  Upper  Permian  is  wanting.  In  Kansas 
the  thickness  is  twice  as  great,  while  in  Texas  it  reaches  7,000  feet. 

Correlation.  In  the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Permian 
is  so  closely  associated  with  the  Coal  Measures  that  the  two  were 
formerly  classed  together,  the  Permian  being  called  Upper  Barren 
Coal  Measures.  Were  this  region  only  considered,  this  classifica- 
tion would  appear  to  be  satisfactory.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
continent  the  separation  of  the  Permian  from  the  Carboniferous 
will  probably  prove  to  be  more  distinct,  when  details  have  been 
worked  out,  and  its  relation  with  the  Trias  close.    The  Petiaia.iv 
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period  is  best  looked  upon  as  a  transition  period  from  the  Carbonifff-I 
ous  to  the  Trias,  and  so  from  the  Paleozoic  to  the  Mesozoic  Its  I 
close  relationship  to  the  underlying  system  in  some  places,  and  to  I 
the  overlying  system  in  others,  is  therefore  to  be  expected.  I 

Foreign  Permian  I 

Europe.  In  Europe,  as  in  America,  the  Carboniferous  period  1 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  very  considerable  changes,  for  much  d  I 
the  area  which  had  been  receiving  deposits  during  that  p)eriod  was  ] 
exposed  to  erosion  at  its  close.  Subsequently,  much  of  the  same ' 
surface  was  again  the  site  of  deposition,  partly  from  fresh  and  partly 
from  salt  waters.  The  system  is  here  much  more  distinct  from  the 
Carboniferous  than  in  eastern  North  America. 

In  western  and  central  Europe,  the  Lower  Permian  (RotUie- 
gende)  consists  of  a  series  of  clastic  formations,  together  with  a  large 
amount  of  igneous  rock,  in  the  form  of  lava-sheets,  dikes,  and  pyro- 
clastic  material.  The  formations  and  their  fossils  show  that  much 
of  the  sediment  was  accumulated  in  inland  seas,  and  in  salt  and 
fresh  lakes.  Gypsum,  salt,  and  a  meager  fauna  of  dwarfed  and 
stunted  species  are  among  its  distinctive  marks.  But  the  sea  some- 
times had  access  to  the  inland  areas  of  sedimentation,  as  fossils 
show.  The  shallow-water  or  subacrial  origin  of  much  of  the  Per- 
mian is  shown  by  the  sun-cracks,  rain-pi ttings,  ripple- marks,  tracks 
of  terrestrial  and  amphibious  animals,  etc.  In  keeping  with  the 
conditions  of  its  origin  the  Rothliegende  contains  some  coal. 

Especial  interest  attaches  to  the  conglomerates  and  breccias, 
because  of  their  likeness  to  glacial  drift.  The  conglomerate  is  wide- 
spread, and  in  places  contains  bowlders  which  have  been  trans- 
ported great  distances;  but  its  glacial  origin  has  not  been  proved. 

The  Upper  Permian  of  western  and  central  Europe  (the  Zeck- 
stein)  is  unlike  the  Lower  in  several  important  respects.  It  contains 
much  more  limestone  and  dolomite,  but  neither  coal,  igneous  rock, 
nor,  except  at  its  very  base,  conglomerate.  From  the  stunted 
aspect  of  the  fossils,  and  from  the  association  of  the  dolomite  with 
gypsum,  salt,  etc.,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  limestone  and 
dolomite  may  be  largely  chemical  precipitates.  Some  parts  of  the 
Permian  are,  however,  of  marine  origin. 

The  Upper  Permian  of  central  and  western  Europje  contains  the 
thickest  mass  of  salt  known.  Near  Berlin,  one  body  of  salt  has 
been  penetrated  about  4,000  feet,  without  reaching  its  bottom.    It 
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hB.y  be  doubted,  however,  whether  there  is  a  salt  layer  of  this 
blickness.  Besides  common  salt,  salts  of  potash  and  magnesium 
^c  present  locally  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  commercially  val- 
■ftlsle.  With  the  exception  of  saltpetre,  the  world's  supply  comes 
kom  these  beds. 

The  system  underlies  the  larger  part  of  Russia  (in  Europe),  and 
ppears  at  the  surface  over  a  large  area  in  the  southeastern  part  of 


Fig.  405.  Sketch  map  of  Kurope  during  the  later  part  of  the  Permian  jwriod. 
The  lines  indicate  areas  of  marine  deposition,  the  broken  lines  areas  of  lagoon  de- 
posits.    (.\fter  De  Li^parent.) 

that  country.  Here  and  in  southern  Europe  generally  the  Permian 
is  conformable  on  the  Carboniferous,  and  is  partly  marine  and 
partly  non-marine.  In  Russia  it  contains  salt,  gypsum,  etc.,  and 
also,  at  some  horizons,  marine  fossils. 

Other  continents.  In  other  parts  of  the  world  the  Permian  is 
widely  developed.  In  countries  about  the  Indian  Ocean,  there  is 
a  less  distinct  break  between  the  Carboniferous  and  Triassic  systems 
than  in  Europe,  and  locally  at  least, -the  Permian  seems  to  bridge 
the  interval  compietdy. 
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Permian  glacial  formations.  The  most  remarkable  fact  ilV' 
the  Permian  as  a  whole  is  that  it  includes  formations  of  g^acia/MJB 
and  that  these  occur  down  to  and  even  within  the  tropics.  Sw 
formations  are  found  in  all  the  continents  which  have  large  aieaiw 
low  latitudes.  Ml' 

In  Australia^  strata  of  Permian  glacial  drift  are  interbedded  iA 
marine  formations  and  coal  beds,  the  aggregate  thickness  of  A 
whole  being  not  less  than  2,000  feet.  The  recurrence  of  the  bofdS 
beds  points  to  the  repeated  recurrence  of  glacial  conditions,  and  Mi 
great  thickness  both  of  clastic  beds  and  of  the  many  included  oA 
beds  points  to  the  great  duration  of  the  period  through  which  A 
several  glacial  epochs  were  distributed.  ■ 

Counting  Tasmania,  the  glaciation  of  Australia  had  a  knoH 
range  of  nearly  22°  in  latitude,  and  about  35°  in  longitude,  thooH 
it  is  perhaps  not  probable  that  all  the  area  within  these  limits  in 
glaciated.  The  glacial  formations  are  known  chiefly  at  low  levdil 
descending  in  some  places  nearly  to  the  sea.  Not  only  is  the  altil 
tude  of  the  region  low  now,  but  it  was  probably  low  during  glaoM 
tion,  as  shown  by  the  intcrbedding  of  glacial  and  marine  formationij 

The  fossils  of  the  marine  beds  associated  with  the  glacial 
deposits  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Carboniferous  (Pennsylvanian) 
period  elsewhere,  but  the  plants  of  the  associated  coal  have  & 
Triassic  facies.  Permian  fish  remains  are  found  above  all  the  bowl- 
der beds,  suggesting  that  the  glacial  conditions  were  over  before  the 
end  of  the  Permian.  The  plant  fossils  therefore  indicate  that  the 
f)eri()d  of  glaciation  was  late  Permian  or  early  Triassic;  the  marine 
fossils,  that  it  was  late  Carboniferous  or  early  Permian. 

In  India  J  too,  there  are  glacial  formations  {Talchir  conglomerate) 
of  about  the  same  age,  with  fossil  plants  like  those  of  Australia  in 
associated  beds.  The  bed  on  which  the  glacial  formations  rest  is 
in  some  places  striated  and  roche-moutonneed,  as  beneath  modem 
glacial  deposits.  These  formations  are  even  more  remarkable  than 
those  of  Australia,  for  they  reach  several  degrees  within  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer  (to  Lat.  18°).  Similar  formations  appear  farther  north  in 
India  where  marine  Permian  beds  overlie  the  glacial  series. 

In  South  Africa  many  of  the  bowlders  of  the  glacial  beds  {Dwyka 
conglomerate)  are  striated,  and  the  bed  on  which  the  glacial  con- 
glomerate rests  shows  indisputable  marks  of  ice  action  in  many 
places.  The  glacial  beds  are  believed  to  have  extended  to  26°  40  • 
In  South  America  glacval  coxv^YomvixvsA.^^  ^'s»<^  ^\^  ^^tesent  in  the 
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southern  part  of  Brazil,  and  in  Argentina.  The  associated  coal 
formations  carry  the  same  flora  (glossopteris  flora)  as  in  the  other 
continents. 

In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  gladation  is  known  to  have 
extended  from  latitude  iS**  to  about  35°,  and  in  the  southern,  from 
latitude  21®  to  35°.  In  an  equatorial  zone  about  40°  in  width, 
glaciation  has  not  been  discovered.  The  gladation  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  limited  in  longitude.  Glacial  conditions  must,  therefore, 
have  prevailed  about  the  borders  of  an  area  many  times  as  large  as 
that  covered  by  ice  in  the  northern  hemisphere  during  the  Pleisto- 
cene glacial  period. 

The  marked  likeness  of  the  floras  assodated  with  the  gladal 
deposits  in  these  four  continents  is  evidence  that  there  was  land 
connection  between  them  at  the  time  of  gladation.  The  age  of  the 
glacial  beds  is  not  absolutely  established,  for  the  Carboniferous 
and  Permian  are  not  clearly  differentiated  in  the  regions  where  they 
occur.  Perhaps  the  best  judgment  that  can  be  formed  now  is  that 
the  Paleozoic  gladation  culminated  in  the  early  part  of  the  Permian 
period. 

Close  of  the  Paleozaic  Era 

The  dose  of  the  Paleozoic  era  was  marked  by  much  more  con- 
siderable geographic  changes  than  the  close  of  any  period  since 
the  Proterozoic,  though  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  progress 
during  the  Permian  period,  rather  than  to  have  occurred  at  its  close. 
The  more  important  changes  in  North  America,  which  were  far 
advanced  by  the  close  of  the  Paleozoic,  were  (i)  the  development  of 
the  Appalachian  mountain  system  at  the  western  border  of  Appa- 
lachia;  (2)  the  deformation  of  the  surface  of  Appalachia;  (3)  the 
development  of  the  Ouachita  Mountains;  (4)  the  final  conversion 
of  most  of  the  area  between  the  Great  Plains  and  Appalachia  from 
an  area  of  deposition  to  one  of  erosion;  and  (5)  the  restriction  of  the 
area  of  sedimentation  in  the  western  interior. 

Such  extensive  geographic  changes,  involving  the  conversion  of 
extensive  areas  from  sea  bottom  into  land,  must  have  caused  pro- 
found changes  in  the  circulation  of  ocean  waters,  in  the  climate  of 
many  localities,  and  in  the  distribution  of  life. 

LIPE 

The  life  of  the  Permian  must  be  interpreted  in  connection  with 
the  extraordinary  physical  conditions  which  (otmad  vt%  ^wNvi^^^ii- 
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men  I.  The  salient  facts  in  connection  with  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  pi-riocl  were  glaciation  and  aridity.  In  view  of  these  facia, 
certain  ( | lies t ions  relative  to  the  life  arise:  (i)  Did  it  p>ossess  such 
powers  of  adaptation  as  to  meet  its  extraordinary  en\aronment 
l)y  adjusting  itself  to  it?  (2)  Was  it  destroyed  co-extensivcly  witli 
the  changes  in  environment?  (3)  Did  it  elude  adverse  conditions 
by  mi^ratin^  from  one  area  to  another  as  the  adverse  conditions 
shifted  (hy|)othetically)?  (4)  Did  its  composite  ex|3erience  embrdcc 
all  these  alternatives,  and  if  so,  what  measure  of  each? 

In  the  early  days  of  K^*ology  it  was  commonly  held  that  a  com- 
plete destruction  of  all  thinfi;s  living  on  the  face  of  the  earth  attended 
the  elose  of  the  I\ileo/Anc  era,  and  that  a  re-creation  followed;  forai 
that  time,  no  Paleozoic  species  was  known  to  have  lived  on  inti) 
the  following  era.  But  it  is  now  known  that  some  species  brid;rd 
the  interval,  and  it  is  believed  that  others  underwent  modihcatitmb 
whieh  enabled  them  to  live.  The  progress  of  investigation  is  brin?- 
in.Lj  more  and  more  evidence  of  this  kind  to  light.  Not  only  this. 
but  the  compensating  etYects  of  the  strenuous  conditions  in  calling 
into  play  the  powers  of  adaptation  and  resistance  of  the  organisms 
are  eoming  tv^  be  recognized.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  apjH-ars 
th.it  the  life  of  the  periv)d  was  greatly  impi^>verished.  A  census 
nuule  nvU  many  years  ago  gave  the  known  animal  species  of  the 
l\uboiiiterous  juTiod  as  10,000.  while  those  of  the  Permian  peril )-i 
were  only  ;vx^.  A  census  to-day  would  probably  increase  the 
TerrtUvin  raliv\  but  the  contrast  would  still  be  great. 

Plants.  The  change  in  the  vegetation  was  rather  marked  in 
\ineiiv.a,  thvuiizh  not.  at  the  outset,  radical.  Of  the  107  species « if 
pLi:ii<  TvVxTdod  ironi  the  lowest  Permian  be^^ls  of  West  Virginia  and 
l\:r.N\  !\  .-r.i.i.  ::  are  found  in  the  Coal  Measures  below.  This  and 
vV  ^•.-^I'j.r  i\uis  s!u>w  that  a  rather  profound  chanse  was  ia 
.  '^'.ir  :-M'  it  Was  not  abrupt.  Hut  a  small  part  oi  theloti 
t'-e  l\T!Tuan  appears  in  the  American  record,  as 
.:  :"e  -'atn'e  oi  the  earlv  chani^e  is  indicated  distinctlv 
-  ^'^..vvj.rcd,  ^:^'V.\:r:j  became  rare,  and  Cddmhr 
■••-v";-'.  The  Lierurai  teaiures  of  the  fern  gr»jup  re- 
.-  •  *  :'•:  ;^-.\-t\;'.:!-^  ivriod.  b'.:t  most  of  the  species  an-i 
^ : ■  ■ .  ■•  J.  .'■ .  - ^  r. e 'a" .  ^' :' :.: :^r:s  o.^ n. tf  n ued.  and  inlriil 
•^  .-■..,=.-■.•!.  >::'.■•>-.::  f^  tht  r..ra  a  Mes*.'».roic  ca^t 
C  ."■'•::;.- ; •.: -  : y ^es  ^ i-.c \ i ". \.d  as  the  peri«_^l  advanced. 
;. >\x V '.  ■: \  '>.v; '}.' :  ri  •-'.  j.b  "C^.i^.  oi  '^xocc^  -    CK  the  new 
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^  types  which  appeared,  one  is  a  supposed  forerunner  of  the  group  to 
f.  which  the  giant  sequoia  and  the  bald  cypress  belong. 
,        The  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  plant  life  of  the 
I.  period  was  the  evolution  of  the  Clossopieris  (tongue-fern),  or  Gan- 
1  gamopteris,  flora  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  its  migration  into 


Fig.  406.     Walchia  pinlformis,  a  Permian  conifer  of  Europe. 

the  northern.  This  flora  suggests  that  it  was  e\-olved  to  meet 
the  adversities  of  climate  in  and  about  the  glaciated  regions.  De- 
veloped amid  adverse  surroundings,  if  not  under  adverse  condi- 
tions, the  flora  not  only  took  on  a  resistant  aspect  in  simple  outlines 
and  compact  forms,  but  gave  evidence  of  its  vitality  by  spreading 
northward  into  east  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.  It  reached  northern 
Russia  in  the  later  part  of  the  Permian  period,  and  was  there  asso- 
ciated with  forms  tj^iical  of  the  European  Permian  flora.  It  is  found 
also  in  Brazil  and  Argentina.  Its  vitality  is  further  shown  in 
that  its  descendants  became  a  dominant  feature  in  the  Mcsozoic 
floras  that  followed. 

Land  animals.  Amphibians,  which  reached  their  climax  in 
the  later  portion  of  the  Pennsylvanian  period,  were  still  abundant 
in  the  early  Permian ;  but  before  the  end  of  the  period  they  were  over- 
shadowed by  the  reptiles,  which  were  doubtless  their  descendants. 

While  reptiles^  probably  began  to  differentiate  from  amphibians 
earlier,  the  oldest  certain  relics  of  them  go  back  but  little  beyond  the 
beginning  of  the  Permian;  but  before  the  close  of  the  period  the 
group  was  large  and  complex.  At  least  three  distinct  phyla  existed. 
One  of  them  {Pdycosauria) ,  pronouncedly  reptilian  in  character, 

'  WiUiston,  Fauoal  Relations  of  Early  Vertebrates,  Jour.  Geol.,  Vol.  XVII, 
190.). 


Fig.  407.  Representative  types  of  the  Glossopteris  flora,  a,  GUa^ 
teris  cemmiinis.  I'slm.;  *,  G.  angusUfolia.  Bgt.;  c,  Gaagaituplav  cydctlatda, 
Fslm.;d,  Nacggeralhhpsis  hislop,  Buab.;  e,  Ncuropteris  vclida,  Fitm.;f,SciuMar* 
gondwauensis,  FsUn.;  g,  Pkyliollieea  indica,  Bunb.;  h,  Voltaa  httavfkyUa,  BgL 

had  branched  off  before  the  close  of  the  PennsylvaDian  pcnod 
(Fig.  408);  another  {Cotylosauria)  included  crawling  reptilea  with 
large  heads,  short  tails,  powerful  and  short  limbs,  whose  neuest 
and  yet  rather  remote  relatives  {Parciasatirus)  are  found  in  South 
Africa;  the  third  {Therapstda)  included  the  anomodonts  »»1 
theriodonts,  reptiles  allied  to  the  pelycosaurs,  but  more  highly  ^ 
dalized.  The  American  forms  were  probably  derived  from  the  same 
stock  as  their  African  allies,  but  the  types  in  the  two  continents 
had,  as  a  result  of  long  isolation,  become  somewhat  distinct.  Swnc 
of  the  African  reptilesareof  peculiar  interest  because  of  the  mamou' 
Jian  aspect  of  thur  skidU,  teetli,  uvd  otbcr  ^arts  of  their  ^eletoi& 
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Tlese  were  espedally  abundant  in  South  Africa  (Karroo  beds'),  but 
they  have  beea  found  also  in  Europe.  The  rapid  and  diverse 
deploymeDt  of  the  early  reptiles  in  a  period  of  general  life-impover- 
islunent  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  but  as  the  reptiles  were  air 


breathers,  the  key  to  their  rise  may  lie  in  a  more  oxygenated  atmos- 
phere, a  point  to  which  we  shall  return. 

The  Permian  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  affords  the  richest  Per- 
mian vertebrate  fauna  now  known.     In  contrast  with  the  verte- 


natural  susi;.  (Rcstor. 


brate  fauna  of  the  Pennsylvanian  system,  this  fauna  is  so  unlike 
the  Permian  faunas  of  other  continents  as  to  imply  that  land 
animals  did  not  migrate  between  North  America  and  other  conti- 
nents. This  isolation  seems  to  have  lasted  from  the  later  part  of  the 
preceding  period  well  into  the  Triassic, 

The  Permian  record  of  terrestrial  invertebrates  is  poor. 

'The  Karroo  beds, so  wonderfully  rich  in  significant  vertebrate  remains,  are 
regBrded  as  Pennian  in  part,  and  Triassic  in  part.  Broom,  Ceol.  a/  Cape  Colony, 
'90S'  PP-  3^8-^49- 
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Fresh-water  life.  Besides  the  amphibians  and  some  of  the 
rq)Ult;s  which  constituted,  in  a  sense,  a  portion  of  the  fresh-»»t(i 
life,  fishes  wtre  abundant.  On  the  whole  they  had  a  rather  modtni 
aspect.     There  were  fresh-water  moUusks,  some  of  which  resembled 

Marine  life.  The  withdrawal  of  the  epicontinental  seas  from 
considcralile  ])orti<>ns  of  the  continents  reduced  the  area  available 


I.  Ca|w.'  (.'oiony,  S.  Mriti: 


tiT  HIM  life,  and  so  reduced  its  amount.  It  is  to  be 
lilt  liiis  ri'iUictiim  cunie  at  a  time  when  conditions  were 
Ilk'  fur  land  life,  in  North  America  the  restricted  marine 
KTo  liiii'iil  di'sccndants  of  ancestors  occupying  the  same 
1  lirsl.  many  i>(  the  speck's  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
1^  [u-Hiul,  and  hence  there  has  always  been  difficulty  in 
a  dividini;  line  lietween  the  systems.  The  known  species 
arinc  IVrmiiin  of  the  Great  Plains  are  only  about  70,  and 
al'iuit  half  are  [>r!iryl>nds. 
niTia^ini;  emnplexity  of  the  sutures  of  the  coiled  cephalopoJs 

iii't.d  in  prevuHis  chapters.  By  the  close  of  the  Permian, 
pk'\iiy  il''ii;.  411I,  foreshadowed  that  of  the  Mesozoic 
IS.  iliiHiyh  okk-r  types  (noniatites  and  nautiloids)  still 
he  anvk'nl  straight  form  (Orthoceras. /,  Fig.  411),  was  in  the 
;e  of  its  long  career.  The  contrast  between  the  disap- 
■iraighl  type,  in  its  depaujierate  form,  and  the  robust  youth- 
loniies  1.1  and  b.  Fig.  411),  about    to  become   a  ruling 

is  marked. 
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Retreatal  tracts  of  marine  life.  As  in  previous  transition 
epochs  when  epicontinental  waters  were  largely  withdrawn,  the 
marine  faunas  found  special  refuge  in  certain  embayments  or  border 
tracts  which,  in  connection  with  the  coastal  belts,  p>erniitted  them 


FiR.  4"-  Mahinb  pekuun  fossils,  a-},  Cephalopods:  a,  Medlicotlia 
copH  White;  b  and  c,  Waagttioceras  cumminsi  White';  d  and  e,  Popanoceras  walroUi 
\iiaXje,  three  fomis  of  ammonoida  wjlh  sutures  more  complicated  than  in  eurlier 
fonns;  /,  Orlkoceras  ruihensis  McCh.,  one  of  the  last  of  ihe  orthoceratites.  g-j. 
Pelecypods:  g,  Psiudomonolis  kawni  (M.  and  W.);  k.  ifyalinit  permiana  (Swall.); 
I,  Avkulopeam  occidenlalis  (Shum.);j,  Sedgwkkiil  lopekaensis  (Shum.)-  *,  Miir- 
chisonia  sp.,  a  gastropod. 
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to  re-form  themselves,  regenerate  their  species,  and  prepare  for  a 
succeeding  invasion  of  the  continental  areas.  On  the  American 
continent,  the  St.  Lawrence  embayment  had  done  repeated  duty 
in  this  line;  but  there  is  no  specific  evidence  that  it  participated 
n()tal)ly  in  the  Permo-Triassic  transition.  The  border  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  Mediterranean  tract,  notably  in  the  region  of  Sicily 
and  southeast  Europe,  and  the  Ganges-Indus  tract  of  southern  Asia, 
seem  to  have  been  special  areas  of  refuge  and  regeneration  at  this 
time.  Here  and  on  the  continental  borders  generally,  the  shallow- 
water  marine  faunas  passed  from  the  Paleozoic  to  the  Mesozoic 
phases.  The  restriction,  compared  with  the  expansional  stage  of 
the  Mississippian  period,  was  great;  but  the  faunas  emerged  with 
new  species  born  in  adversity,  ready  for  conquest  when  the  re- 
advancing  seas  should  give  them  an  expanding  realm.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  sediments  in  which  this  transition  of  faunas  should  be 
recorded  are,  for  the  most  part,  buried  and  inaccessible. 

PROIJLEMS    OF    THE    PERMIAN 

Between  the  marvelous  deployment  of  glaciation,  a  strangely 
dispersed  deposition  of  salt  and  gypsum,  an  extraordinary  devel- 
opment of  red  beds,  a  decided  change  in  terrestrial  vegetation,  a 
great  cU'pletion  of  marine  life,  a  remarkable  shifting  of  geographic 
outlines,  and  a  pronounced  stage  of  crustal  folding,  the  events  of 
the  Permian  period  constitute  a  climacteric  combination jr  E^ch 
of  these  phenomena  brings  its  own  unsolved  questions,  whfle  their 
coml)ination  presents  a  series  of  problems  of  great  difficulty.  These 
marked  phenomena  were  probably  related  to  one  another,  and  their 
exphmatit)n  is  quite  sure  to  be  found  in  a  common  group  of  co-opera- 
tive factors.  While  it  is  too  much  to  hope  for  a  full  explanation  at 
once,  there  is  no  occasion  to  blink  the  facts  or  evade  the  issues  they 
raise. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  none  of  the  factors  in  this  combination  is 
wholly  new  to  geological  history.  There  had  been  glaciations  al- 
most as  strange  in  early  Cambrian  times;  there  had  been  signs  of 
unusual  aridity  in  the  salt  and  gypsum  deposits  of  the  Silurian; 
there  had  been  red  beds  in  the  Devonian  and  Keweenawan;  there 
had  ])een  marked  restrictions  of  life,  as  at  the  close  of  the  Ordovidan; 
there  had  been  extensive  ^eo^teL\>\vvc  c\\3.w^cs  in  earlier  Paleozoic 
pcrioih:  and  there  had  beiiw  lvA<X\x\^'=>  v^l  s\x\v^'s&\xv^  Na>\fcxw^N?^  %5!^ 
Archcun  and  Proterozoic  limes.    TVe  v^oxXx^tvVj  ^V^^^^-r^xa 
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was  the  complexity  of  the  combination,  and  the  extent  of  glaciation 
md  aridity. 

The  chronological  setting  of  the  combination  lends  some  advan- 
ages  to  its  study.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  geologic  history,  with 
)eriods  of  climatic  uniformity  and  polar  geniality  both  before  afid 
ifter.  No  appeal  can  be  taken  to  a  supposed  hnal  cooling  of  the 
jarth,  or  to  any  senile  condition.  It  was  an  episode  in  the  midst 
)f  a  long  history,  and  its  problems  must  be  faced  with  this  setting 
n  mind. 


THE  MESOZOIC   ERA 


CHAPTER   XXn 

THE  TRIASSIC  PERIOD 

FORMATIONS   AND  PHYSICAL  HISTORY 

When  the  sea  was  excluded  from  the  area  between  the  growiqg 
Appalachians  and  the  Great  Plains  at  the  close  of  the  PaleoiQic» 
A  ppalachia  appears  to  have  suffered  deformation,  one  result  of 
which  was  the  development  of  elongate  troughs  upon  its  surbc^ 
roughly  parallel  to  the  present  coast.  These  troughs  became  tfcc 
sites  of  deposition,  and  the  sediments  laid  down  in  them  constitnte 
the  only  representative  of  the  Triassic  system  in  the  eastern  part<rf 
the  continent.  The  open  sea  seems  to  have  been  excluded  from  the 
urstcrn  interior  by  the  beginning  of  the  Triassic  period,  though  sedi- 
mentation was  in  progress  over  considerable  areas  between  the 
meridians  of  ioo°  and  113°.  Some  of  these  areas  appear  to  have 
been  sites  of  salt  seas  and  some  of  fresh  lakes,  while  still  others  were 
I)robal)Iy  without  standing  water.  Between  the  meridians  named. 
many  areas  of  relatively  high  land  probably  interrupted  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  areas  of  sedimentation.  *  On  the  western  canst,  the 
ocean  began  to  gain  on  the  continent  about  the  close  of  the  Paleozoic, 
and  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  was  presently  shifted  eastward  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  it 7th  meridian  in  the  latitude  of  Nevada. 

In  keei)ing  with  these  changes  in  geography,  Triassic  strata  are 
known  in  three  regions:  (i)  The  Atlantic  slope  east  of  the  Appala- 
chians; (2)  the  western  interior;  and  (3)  the  Pacific  coast  The 
strata  in  these  three  regions  are  in  many  ways  unlike. 

The  Eastern  Triassic 

Distribution.  The  Triassic  system  of  the  east  occurs  in  spots 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  South  Carolina,  as  shown  in  Fig.  412.  Its 
several  areas  are  mostly  elongate  in  a  northeast-southwest  direction. 
The  beds  of  these  several  areas  have  been  grouped  under  the  name 

NcTvark  (Newark,  N.  J.). 
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Fig.  411.  Map  showing  the  known  dislribution  of  the  Trias^c  system  in  North 
tnerica  (black  areas),  wilh  conjectures  as  to  its  prcsenrc  where  burJL-d  (lined  areas), 
ad  its  absence  where  it  was  once  present  [dotted  areas). 
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Kinds  of  rock.    The  rocks  of  this  series '  include  all  the 
varieties  of  fragmental  rocks,  some  of  which  are  devel(q>ed  in 
usual  phases.     Sandstones  and  shales  predominate,  hut 
ates  and  breccias  are  present,  and,  locally,  limestone  and 

Conglomerate  lies  at  the  base  of  the  system  in  many  places,  u 
is  made  up  chiefly  of  material  ftvrn  the  underlying  cryst  ~ 
schist.     Conglomerates  also  are  the  border  phase  of  beds 
grade  laterally  into  sandstone,  and  even  into  shale.     The 
constituent  of  the  conglomerate  is  quartz,  the  most  resistant 
of  the  underlying  terranes;  but  locally,  quart^te,  crystalline 
and  limestone  are  severally  its  principal  constituents. 

Sandstone  and  shale  make  up  the  great  body  of  the  Ni 
series,  and  both  possess  distinctive  characteristics.    The  prei 
color  is  red,  though  there  are  shales  which  are  black,  and  sani 
which  are  gray.     Some  of  the  sandstone  js  arkose.  that  is,  cont 
feldspar,  and  both  sandstone  and  shale  contain  much  mica.    ^ 
these  constituents  abound  in  the  metamorphic  rocks  from 
the  Newark  sediments  were  chiefly  derived.     Except  locally,  the 
series  is  poor  in  fossils. 

Conditions  of  origin.  The  character  of  the  Newark  formatioiu 
and  their  fossils,  mainly  land  plants,  footprints  of  reptiles,  and 
fresh-  or  brackish- water  fishes,  indicate  that  they  are  of  continenUl- 
rather  than  marine  origin,  but  do  not  tell  the  precise  manner  in 


irpudyfiUlir 

which  they  were  laid  down.     The  depressions  in  which  tboebeds 

were  deposited  may  have  been  due  to  warping  or  to  faulting,  ot 
partly  to  the  one  and  partly  to  the  other  (Figs.  413  and  414).  How- 
ever formed,  they  became  the  sites  ot  lakes,  bays,  estuaries,  diy 
basins,  or  aggrading  rivers. 

The  considerable  thickness  of  the  sediments,  taken  ' 


'  The  Connecticut  valley  and  New  York- Virginia  aieas  are  best  known,  *o' 
the  descriptions  of  the  {ormalJoQS  \ieK  ^v^i  ^9^^  «i^K(fa^  vn  ^ncm. 
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with  thdr  decisive  evidences  of  shallow-water  or  subaerial  origin, 
such  as  ripple-marks,  sun-cracks,  tracks  of  land  animals,  etc., 
indicate  either  that  the  sediments  were  deposited  in  an  inclined 
position,  or.that-SubsideQce  accompanied  the  deposition.     For  the 


414.    Diagrain  showing  the  development  of  a  trough  by  faulting. 


adequate  supply  of  sediment,  it  would  seem  that  the  lands  border- 
ing the  areas  of  deposition  were  raised,  relatively,  as  the  troughs 
were  filled. 

Former  extent.  It  is  possible,  and  perhaps  probable,  that  the 
areas  of  the  Newark  series  from  Virginia  to  South  Carolina  were 
once  connected  with  one  another,  and  with  the  Pennsylvania- New 
York  area,  though  such  connection  has  not  been  demonstrated.  It 
has  even  been  suggested  that  the  Newark  of  the  New  York- Virginia 
areas  was  once  connected  with  that  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  and 
this  with  that  of  Acadia,  the  separation  being  effected  by  erosion; 
but  this  suggestion  does  not  seem  well  founded.' 

Igneous  rocks.  Igneous  rocks  are  associated  with  the  sedi- 
mentary beds  in  dikes,  and  in  sheets  interbedded  with  the  shales 
and  sandstones.  Some  of  the  sheets  were  extruded  and  subse- 
quently covered  by  sediment;  others  were  intruded  (sills)  between 
the  layers  of  sedimentary  rocks.  Certain  isolated  bodies  of  igneous 
rock  may  represent  volcanic  plugs.  The  sheets  of  igneous  rock 
(usually  called  trap,  though  largely  basalt)  vary  in  thickness  from 
a  few  feet  to  several  hundred. 

Structure  and  thickness.  The  structure  of  the  Newark  series 
is  generally  monoclinal.  In  the  Connecticut  Valley  the  dip  is  about 
ao"  (10°  to  2$°)  to  the  eastward.  In  the  New  York-Virginia  area  ' 
it  is  io''-i5''  to  the  northwest.  The  strata  are  otherwise  somewhat 
d«formed,  though  never  closely  folded.  The  series  is  faulted  ex- 
tensively.    On  account  of  the  faulting,  the  thickness  of  the  series 

'  For  summary  of  the  Trias  of  Connecticut,  see  Davis,  18th  Ann.  Kept.,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Sutv.,  Pt.  II. 

'  For  summary  ot  the  Newark  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  see  Klimmel, 
Rgjt.  ol  the  State  Geologist  0/  New  Jersey,  i8q6,  and  Jo\ii.  Crto\.,N'^.NW. 
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iiiiriiil.  Jn  the  Richmond  area  of  Virginia,  it  is 
■iliiiiK  iimrr  than  3,000  feet;  in  New  England,  at 
■I ;  .'itiil  in  Ni'w  Jersey  even  more. 


,-.m1 


sv'riv?  on  iht  J;imc5  River.  Rirhmonil  mi, 
Jirii.uiiv  i'(  ihi'  detfpcr  pans  hvpwlhrikil 
.-'ihiiiT  aiul  W.xxiw.'rth.  l".  S.  GcmI.  Sim  , 


\t\r\*t\\M\.     riii.-sirati>;r.ij'hicrc'jiioi;5of  the  Newark  series  in 

■,,^;  '",.■.',.■■.  »,".:',;  vi':  i-crtrnvjie  i:*  ape.     It  lie*  urconfor- 

I  .■  ■    vNN  «'■ ,-  ;>  ■•■,:-■■<,  :'rt-i.'.i~:'riir.,  ^r.d  is  cvcrbin  lai- 

■\       v    v\  ■■.■.■'..:;■     l..---.;r  Cririce- '.ii     b^ds.     AU-ul 

',■   •■■■-v...    -V  ^::"->  ;:  ~'~<:  Xf^^iri  series  there- 

,     ■■.   •,    ..--  ■-    -■-., ~r^';    ■■-.    ■— ^'  -^■"■r-.-y  Is  ■'n  I'lt 
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ltd  beds  which  are  thought  to  be  Triassic  outcrop  interruptedly 
feuig  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  British  America 
EoNew  Mexico.  These  beds  are  thin,  and  contain  more  or  less 
2^um.and  salt.    Here  and  there  they  contain  fossil  leaves. 

Farther  west,  red  beds  have  representation  among  the  surface 
■Qcks,  and  some  of  them  are  perhaps  Triassic;  but  in  much  of  the 
"Western  interior,  undifferentiated  Triassic  and  Permian  rest  con- 
Sotmably  on  Carboniferous  (Pennsylvanian).  In  southwestern 
Colorado  and  eastern  Utah,  the  Trias  is  unconformable  on  older, 
deformed,  unfossiliferous  red  beds  (presumably  Permian),  and  on 
flrata  of  Pennsylvanian  age.' 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  western  area,  the  Triassic  system  is 
ttin,  in  places  no  more  than  100  feet.  To  the  west  it  thickens, 
ftacMng  z,ooo  to  2,500  feet  in  the  Uinta  Mountains,  beyond  which 
it  again  becomes  thinner. 

The  Pacific  slope.  The  Triassic  system  has  here  its  greatest 
levelopment  in  America.    In  the  latitude  of  Nevada,  the  Pacific 


Kg.  416.     Chugwaler  (Triassic)  Red  Reds  near  Shell.  Wyo.     {V.  S,  Cool.  Surv.) 

seems  to  have  extended  eastward  over  the  site  of  the  Sierras  to 

longitude  117"  (approximately).     Farther  north  the  shore  line  has 

not  been  located  definitely.     It  probably  was  irregular,  and,  in 

»  Cross  and  Howe;  Bull.  G.  S.  A.,  VoL  xvi,  p.  447. 
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general,  several  degrees  farther  east  than  now,  well  up  into  Bi 
Columbia.  Between  the  latitudes  of  55°  and  60*^,  the  sea  is  belie 
to  have  crossed  the  present  Cordilleran  belt. 

The  published  measurements  assign  the  system  the  great 
ness  of  17,000  feet  (maximum)  in  the  West  Humboldt  range 
Nevada,  where  it  rests  on  pre-Cambrian  terranes.     To  have 
plied  such  a  volume  of  sediment,  the  land  to  the  east  must 
been  high,  or  repeatedly  renewed,  unless  the  great  thickness  is 
to  oblique  deposition. 

Climatic  Conditions 

The  wide  distribution  of  gypsum  and  salt  in  the  system,  in  more' 
than  one  continent,  is  evidence  of  wide-spread  aridity ._  The  prev- 
alent redness  of  the  system,  in  other  continents  as  well  as  our  own, 
is  also  commonly  regarded  as  an  indication  of  aridity •-  Perhaps  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Newark  conglomerate  may  find  their  explanation 
in  such  a  climate,  which  favors  great  changes  of  temperature,  and 
so  the  disrupting  of  rock,  if  it  is  not  covered  by  soil.  Under  such 
circumstances,  much  coarse  debris  originates,  largely  of  rock  which 
is  undecomposed*  Violent  storms  (cloud-bursts),  which  character- 
ize some  arid  climates,  might  account  for  the  transportation  of 
coarse  debris  from  its  place  of  origin  to  its  site  of  deposition.  For 
the  formation  of  abundant  debris  in  this  way,  steep  slopes  are 
needful,  for  gentle  slopes  and  fiats  soon  get  a  covering  of  mantle 
rock  which  prevents  the  disruption  of  the  rock  beneath.  If  this  was 
the  origin  of  the  coarse  materials  of  the  conglomerate,  their  rounding 
and  wear  would  have  to  be  attributed  to  the  waves  or  currents  of 
the  water  in  which  deposition  took  place. 

Close  of  the  Trias 

Considerable  geographic  changes  marked  the  close  of  the  Trias- 
sic  period  in  eastern  North  America,  bringing  the  areas  which  had 
been  the  sites  of  deposition  to  higher  levels,  faulting  the  rocks,  and 
afTecting  them  by  igneous  intrusions.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States,  the  separation  of  the  Triassic  period  from  the  Jurassic 
was  not  pronounced,  and  the  sedimentary  history  of  much  of  this 
part  of  the  continent  seems  to  have  run  an  uninterrupted  course 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Permian  to  the  later  part  of  the  Jurassic. 
The  case  may  have  been  somewhat  different  north  of  the  United 
States,  for  in  British  Columbia  and  in  the  adjacent  islands,  Triassic 
and  older  formations  were  uptviiived,  deeply  eroded,  and  again  sub- 
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k^rged  before  the  beginning  of  the  Cretaceous.  The  great  igneous 
Knnations  associated  with  the  Trias  of  the  northwest  appear  to 
ave  been  made  during  the  Triassic  period,  rather  than  at  its  close. 

Foreign  Triassic 

Europe*  In  Europe,  the  Trias  is  exposed  in  many  widely  sep- 
2ated  areas,  the  largest  being  in  northwestern  Russia;  but  the 
ystem  is  better  known  in  the  western  part  of  the  continent.  In 
Sngland,  it  is  xmconformable  on  the  Permian,  but  on  the  continent, 
generally  conformable.  It  has  a  marine  and  a  non-marine  phase, 
rhe  non-marine  (or  Triassic)  phase  prevails  throughout  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  continent,  while  the  marine  (or  Alpine)  phase  is 
found  farther  south.  The  former  resembles  the  Permian  of  Europe, 
and  the  Permian  and  Triassic  of  the  United  States. 

In  general,  the  Upper  Trias  is  more  widespread  than  the  Lower, 
especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  continent,  and  is  marine  over 
a  wider  area.  The  principal  subdivisions  recognized  in  Britain 
and  Germany  are  the  following: — 

Britain  Germany 

Rhaetic  Keuper 

Upper  Trias  Muschelkalk 

Lower  Trias  Bunter 

In  Germany,  the  middle  member  is  largely  marine,  and  the  others 
chiefly  non-marine.  In  England  the  system  is  often  known  as  the 
New  Red  Sandstone,  though  formerly  the  Permian  was  also  included 
Under  this  term.  It  differs  from  the  Trias  of  Germany  chiefly  in 
'he  absence  of  the  marine  member.  Both  salt  and  gypsum  occur 
n  workable  quantities  in  some  parts  of  England.  The  Triassic 
)eds  of  most  of  Russia  are  similar  to  those  of  western  Europe.  In 
outhern  Swedeny  the  system  contains  coal. 

The  non-marine  formations  of  red  color,  so  characteristic  of  the 
Triassic  system  both  in  North  America  and  Europe,  afford  another 
triking  intercontinental  analogy,  and  doubtless  point  to  a  common 
ause,  or  ta  similar  widespread  conditions. 

The  Alpine  or  marine  phase  of  the  Triassic  has  its  best  develop- 
aent  in  the  eastern  and  southern  Alps,  and  is  made  up  of  thick  beds 
if  limestone  and  dolomite,  alternating  with  thinner  beds  of  clastic 
ock.  The  limestone  and  dolomite  are  much  more  resistant  than 
he  associated  shales,  and,  as  a  result,  erosion  has  developed  a  dis- 
inctive  topography  (known  as  "the  dolomites")  at  several  points  in 


r<.i|X-  ^uurin;*  iiifdi  of  Aii[iiu;iitatii>n  in  the  t»ij 
-  Tti.ivii  ivrii^l.  I'lu-  bnitcn  lint's  n.-[in:si'nt  aivis  of  niKi-nurinc  dc- 
liil!  Iiiii>,  an'o.-;  oi  nurini"  di'[H<siLi.     vAlUT  1>C  Lapparcnt.) 

uTii  Alps  a  ti'(H.igruphy  «.!  stribiD^  thit  the- k>calities  when 
li.iw  Ikwhih.'  iho  oL'ji-ttive  pkiittl  oi  travel,  both  forgedo- 
.1  i.T  lo\  i-rs  of  wild  and  picturestiue  sceaer>-.  In  these  n- 
■  vKiloi'iiti;  (.liiiu-slyncl  statiJs  up  in  bare,  bold-faced  walls, 
'.i  U'WiTs,  :siirryundcd  iiid  separated  by  \-aIle>3  and  piise 
«i'.h  .il'ui'Al.Liit  vejjftation.  The  drt;:iy  of  the  projectiii; 
.■  '<.M\  IS  liuli-  s«>il  bciiind,  and  the  little  formed  is  promptly 
u.iv  I'v  vviiii!  uTid  ruin.  The  Trias  of  the  western  Alps  is 
K>:i  iu.Lrini.-,  and  in  some  purts  oi  Switzerland  the  Upper 
:!M'!i,-«  voai  .Liid  itiiKvus  rv)cli<.  The  Trias  of  the  Italian 
V-  -,■:;!>.■.■  of  the  Oirrara  marble. 

I  couiiueuts.  Iho  marine  phase  of  the  sy^em,  simOar  to 
oi.JivLti  Iv.in.'i-e,  coiiticiues  eastward  to  southern  Asia.  It 
.i'm.'  i:i  ihc  liigh  latitudes  oi  .Vaiu,  induding  nimieriMi 
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islands  north  of  the  mainland.  The  Trias  here  is  generally  con- 
formable on  the  Perinian  and  beneath  the  Jurassic. 

In  South  America  no  marine  deposits  of  Triassic  age  are  known 
east  of  the  Andes,  but  coal-bearing  Trias  occurs  in  Argentina  and 
Chile,  and  marine  beds  at  various  points  in  the  Andes.  Thus  it 
is  clear  that  the  site  of  parts  of  this  great  system  of  mountains  was 
beneath  the  sea  in  the  Triassic  period. 

The  Triassic  system  is  represented  also  in  South  Africay  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  New  Caledonia, 

LIFE 

The  remarkable  physical  conditions  that  impoverished  the  land 
life  of  the  Permian  period  held  sway  during  the  early  part  of  the 
Triassic,  and  the  two  periods  were  much  alike  in  their  general 
biological  aspects,  as  in  their  physical  conditions;  but  toward  the 
close  of  this  period  there  was  a  pronounced  change.  The  land 
became  lower  and  the  sea  encroached  upon  it,  bringing  about  appro- 
priate changes  in  life.  Nearly  all  that  is  known  of  life  in  North 
America  belongs  to  the  later  portion  of  the  period. 

Plants.  Plant  life  was  probably  meager,  for  broad  saline  basins 
and  arid  tracts  are  inhospitable  to  it.  At  any  rate,  its  record  is 
scanty.  The  Triassic  was  distinctly  an  age  of  gymnosperms.  Ferns 
and  fern-like  plants  were  still  important  but  their  dominance  was 
past.  The  great  lycopods,  too,  were  almost  gone,  though  sigillarias 
were  among  their  lingering  representatives.  Calamites  had  given 
place  to  true  equiseta,  which  were  represented  by  gigantic  forms. 
Among  gymnosperms,  cordaites  had  declined,  and  ginkgos  (Gink- 
goales)  diverged  from  them  at  about  this  time.  Conifers  of  the 
types  that  came  in  during  the  Permian,  and  kindred  new  ones,  were 
prominent.  The  cycadean  group  (p.  685)  occupied  the  place  of 
central  interest.  The  Bennettitales  (p.  685),  formerly  called  cycads, 
abounded,  and  from  them  the  true  cycads  sprang.  The  Triassic 
floras  of  Europ)e  and  America,  so  far  as  known,  were  much  alike. 
Both  had  a  scrawny  pauperitic  aspect  that  reflected  the  hostile  con- 
ditions in  which  they  lived.  In  the  far  east  and  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  the  genus  Glossopteris  and  its  allies  constituted  a  marked 
feature  of  a  flora  whose  general  aspect  was  much  like  that  of  the 
preceding  Permian  flora  in  the  same  regions. 

In  the  closing  stages  of  the  period  an  ampler  flora  seems  to  record 
some  amelioration  of  the  inhospitable  conditions.    The  larger  part 
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of  the  known  American  fossils  belong  to  this  stage.  The  Ridumafl 
coal-beds  of  the  Newark  series,  probably  the  product  of  mid 
vegetation,  contain  great  numbers  of  equiseta  and  ferns,  but  almofl 
no  conifers  and  few  cycadeans.  1 

Land  animals.  The  physical  conditions  of  the  PermiaD  anfl 
Triassic  periods  were  so  similar  that  adaptation  to  the  conditioosd 
the  first  would  seem  to  have  been  a  fitting  preparation  for  life  in  tkfl 
second.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  there  was  a  great  break  in  M 
succession  of  land  life,  so  far  as  the  known  record  shows.  WaM 
became  of  the  Permian  vertebrate  faunas  of  North  America  is  uftl 
known,  for  between  the  horizons  yielding  Permian  fossils  of  landl 
animals,  and  those  yielding  Upper  Triassic  fossils  of  land  animabkl 
there  are  great  thicknesses  of  red  sandstone  barren  of  fossils  of  ill 
sorts,  so  far  as  now  knownj  and  the  later  fauna  does  not  appear  tol 
have  descended  from  the  Permian.  In  Africa  there  api>ears  to  halt  I 
been  a  much  less  serious  break  between  the  land  life  of  the  tnoi 
periods.  In  other  continents  few  Early  and  Middle  Triassic  fossils 
of  land  life  have  been  found,  but  the  life  of  the  Upper  Trias  is  better : 
known.  During  the  period  many  tyi)es  were  initiated,  while  only  a 
few  reached  their  maximum  development. 

There  is  abundant  proof  of  the  mingling  of  European  and 
American  land  faunas  late  in  the  period,  for  at  this  time  there  were, 
in  North  America,  representatives  of  groups  that  had  lived  in 
Europe  since  the  early  Permian,  but  which  had  never  before  ap- 
peared in  our  continent,  so  far  as  now  known. 

Though  still  numerous  the  amphibians  had  lost  the  foremost 
place  they  held  in  the  Permian.  Before  the  close  of  the  period  they 
entered  upon  a  rapid  decline  from  which  they  never  recovered. 
Ancestors  of  the  whole  tribe  of  terrestrial  vertebrates,  they  soon 
became  its  most  insignificant  representatives. 

Reptiles  evolved  rapidly.  The  branch  with  the  mammalian 
strain  (p.  478,  Fig.  418)  seems  to  have  been  left  far  behind  by  the 
more  distinctively  reptilian  branch,  which  developed  greatly  later 
in  the  period  when  the  dryness  was  ameliorated  and  vegetation  began 
again  to  flourish.  Before  the  close  of  the  period,  every  important 
group  of  the  class  was  represented.  Crocodilians,  fl3ang  saurians, 
and  the  scaled  reptiles  (lizards,  snakes,  etc.)  came  in  near  the  close 
of  the  period,  as  some  of  the  older  types  were  disappearing. 

A  foremost  feature  of  the  life  was  the  advent  and  rapid  evolu- 
tion of  the  dinosaurs  (tembVe  ?ai>ixvaA\%V    A.t  first  they  were  of 


generalized  types,  but  later  became  more  specialized,  and  widely 
divergent.  While  some  were  small  and  delicate  in  structure,  others 
were  gigantic  and  ungainly.     Carnivorous  forms  only  (Theropoda) 


are  known  in  the  Trias,  and  most  of  them  were  not  especially  large. 
Their  general  form  is  indicated  by  the  partially  restored  skeleton 
shown  in  Fig,  419.     The  strength  of  the  hind  parts,  the  relative 
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weakness  of  the  fore  limbs,  and  the  kangaroo-like  attitude,  are  the 
most  obvious  features.  The  bones  of  the  upright-walking  fonns 
were  hoUow,  and  some  other  structural  features  resemble  those  of 
birds.  The  reduction  of  the  toes  of  the  hind  feet  to  four,  witfe^ 
of  them  much  shorter  than  the  others,  caused  their  three-toed  tiacb 
to  be  mistaken  for  thosie  of  birds,  until  recently.  The  dinosaois 
had  wide  range,  living  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  along  the  Atlantk 
coast  from  Carolina  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  western  Eim^ 
India,  and  South  Africa. 

Before  the  dose  of  the  period  the  reptilian  tribe  sent  dd^gatioos 


I'M^.  420.    A  Triassic  sauroptcrygian,  Lariosaurus  balsamic  restored;  about  i/ix 
natural  size;  from  the  Muschclkalk,  Lombardy,  Italy.     (After  Wood  ward.) 

to  sea  (Fig.  420),  but  marine  forms  were  more  plentiful  in  the  next 
period. 

Advent  of  mammals.  Of  espedal  interest  is  the  appearance  of 
early  form  of  mammals.  They  were  small,  and  so  primitive  in 
type  that  it  is  not  altogether  certain  that  they  were  mammals;  but 
they  are  commonly  regarded  as  such,  with  kinship  to  the  marsupials. 
Their  appearance  while  reptiles  were  yet  dominant  suggests  that 
mammals  diverged  from  the  primitive  stock  much  earlier.  In  view 
of  the  mammalian  dominance  of  later  times,  it  is  noteworthy  thtt 
they  developed  but  slowly  and  feebly  during  the  Mesozoic  era. 

Marine  life.  Except  along  the  Pacific  coast,  there  is,  in  North 
America,  little  record  of  the  marine  life  of  the  Triassic  period;  but 
in  Europe  the  record  is  better.  While  the  sea  withdrew  from  the 
northwestern  part  of  Europe  during  the  Permian  period,  it  lingtfed 
about  the  Mediterranean,  in  Russia,  Turkestan,  and  northwestern 
India,  and  probably  on  the  continental  platform  in  or  near  Siberia. 
The  Mediterranean,  the  Himalayan,  and  the  Siberian  r^ons  are 
the  best  known  tracts  into  vrhicb.  th^  shallow-water  marine  life  of 
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late  Paleozoic  retreated  and  gave  rise  to  the  early  provincial 
lunas  of  the  Mesozoic. 

In  each  of  these  three  areas  an  important  remnant  of  Paleozoic 
life  seems  to  have  imdergone  a  radical  and  perhaps  rapid  evolu- 
i^^tion,  such  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  crowding  of  the  great 
)  faunas  of  earlier  times  into  limited  areas.    From  these  areas  the 
f  new  faunas  spread  when  the  sea  again  extended  itself  upon  the  land. 
The  most  complete  record  of  the  transition  from  Paleozoic  to 
[    Mesozoic  marine  life  is  found  in  India.    Beds  containing  fossils 
characteristic  of  the  Permian  are  overlain  conformably  by  beds  con- 
taining forms  characteristic  of  the  Mesozoic.     In  the  Permian  beds 
there  are  forms  foreshadowing  the  Mesozoic  types,  and  in  the  beds 
above  there  are  Permian  types  that  lived  on  and  mingled  with 
Mesozoic  forms.    The  transition  fauna  of  the  Mediterranean  region 
'     appears  to  have  been  less  rich.     Concerning  the  early  stages  of  the 
Siberian  fauna,  little  is  known;  but  its  peculiarities,  as  revealed  in  a 
later  stage  of  the  early  Trias,  leave  little  doubt  of  its  independence 
of  origin. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  there  was  at  least  one  other  area  where 
important  faunal  reorganization  took  place,  for  a  notable  fauna 
appeared  suddenly  in  the  Middle  Triassic,  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  originated  in  any  of  these  three  districts. 

Geographic  suggestions  of  the  faunas.  The  alliance  of  the  Indian 
forms  with  those  of  North  America  is  so  close  as  to  indicate  that 
before  the  dose  of  the  early  Trias,  migratory  connections  had  been 
established  between  India  and  western  America. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  early  Trias  there  appeared  in  the  Siberian 
region  (Olenek  River)  a  fauna  having  some  of  the  same  genera  as 
the  Indian.  Closely  related  species  are  found  in  Idaho.  If  there 
was  connection  between  the  Indian  and  Siberian  regions,  it  would 
be  possible  for  Indian  species  to  reach  America  from  Siberia  either 
by  way  of  the  Arctic  coast,  or  by  the  Pacific  sea-shelf,  and  slight 
changes,  involving  submergence  or  emergence  in  the  region  of  Bering 
Strait  might  change  the  combination  of  the  faunas. 

The  Indian  and  Siberian  provinces  seem  to  have  been  distinct 
from  the  Mediterranean  province  throughout  the  earlier  Triassic; 
but  in  California  a  few  fossils  have  been  found  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  earlier  Triassic  of  southern  Europe. 

The  early  Triassic  faunas  of  central  Europe  were  very  diverse, 
apart  being  developed  apparently  in  fresh  walet,  a  p^xl Iyv  vsR>\aA.^d 


Fig.  43'-  A  Gkoup  of  TBiissrc  Cephalopods.  a,  Trackyetras  atulrwm 
Mojs.;  b-c,  TropUes  mbbuUalus  Ib-uer',  d,  ChorisUKtras  mariki  Hauer;  e-f,  Cefolib 
Hodffius  de  Haao,  lateral  and  yentTBl  vSeva  <A  <l^  ?!ne'&. 


ikdyentTBlv^ 
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the  middle  of  the  Triassic  period  the  faunas  had  begun  to 
ingle,  and  to  lose  their  provincial  characteristics.  The  Med- 
ean  fauna  gained  access  to  the  Indian  basin  and  to  our 
1  coast,  and  counter-migrations  were  of  course  made  possible, 
►ut  the  same  time,  the  Siberian  faima  had  access  to  western 
.  States. 

ring  the  later  stages  of  the  period  a  rich  marine  fauna 
led  in  California.  Many  of  its  species  were  identical  with 
>f  the  Mediterranean  and  Himalayan  regions,  or  closely  allied 
n.  It  is  therefore  inferred  that  these  provinces  were  in  free 
inication,  so  far  as  marine  life  was  concerned,  with  the  west 
:an  coast. 

rminetU  types.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Triassic 
was  the  re-ascendancy  of  the  cephalo pods  in  the  form  of  the 
lites  (Fig.  421),  which  had  a  marvelous  development  during 
riod,  reaching  a  thousand  species.  Their  evolution  was  the 
lotable  because  the  structural  changes  were  conspicuous,  and 
1  plainly  the  advance  of  each  stage  over  the  preceding.  While 
:ypes  still  persisted,  closely  coiled,  intricately-sutured  forms 
ninated.  The  first  representatives  of  the  cuttlefish  type 
ed  at  this  time.  The  deployment  of  the  cephalopods  was 
)re  greater  than  ever  before,  though  they  did  not  reach  their 
ation  till  the  next  period.  Old  forms,  orthoceratites  and 
ites,  made  their  last  appearance  in  this  period.  The  re- 
ble  commingling  of  old  and  new  types  makes  this  one  of  the 
nstructive  assemblages  in  the  history  of  the  cephalopods. 
imilar  commingling  of  transitional  forms  was  presented  by  the 
)odSy  and  the  progress  of  the  bivalves  was  scarcely  less  real, 
1  they  do  not  show  the  transition  from  ancient  to  modern  so 
cuously.  Their  numbers  were  large,  and  most  of  their  genera 
n,  some  being  identical  with  those  now  living.  With  the 
n  types  there  were  about  half  as  many  that  still  bore'  a  Paleo- 
pect. 

e  dominant  hrachiopod  types  of  the  late  Paleozoic  were  dis- 
ihed  by  extended  hinge-lines,  while  the  narrower  beaked  or 
:e  forms  were  in  a  respectable  minority.     In  the  Triassic 

the  latter  became  predominant,  and  have  remained  so  ever 

(Compare  Figs.  422  and  367.) 
long  echinoderms,  leadership  passes  from  the  crinoids  to  the  sea- 
s.    Starfishes  and  brittie-stars  were  present,  but  ivol^.\yoLTA^w\.. 
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Corals  were  rare  in  nwist  places,  but  abundant  in  f avond  lo- 
lalilitTt.  Some  tif  them  resembled  Paleozoic  (onns  in  bdng  sj— ' 
ami  ('uji-hha[»c<l,  but  omjiound  spedes  took  on  the  modem  (ia»- 
iiiruilii)    fonri,   and    the   c«m[Kiund   Paleozoic   (letracoralla)  type 


■r,-br.itHl: 


)>  Tki  ^sric  Fossils,    a,  t,  and  c,  cephalopoda:  a. 

(iTiJi  Wiijtfi.Calili;  f.  hti-ftocrras.  rf-e.  pclecypods: 
ii  .ilia  OMi;/.  MyadUs  humboidlrnsis  Cabb; 
.1  1,  bruciuu{K>d.s:  k,  Kkynckoneilit  aqni^iaiii 


<liMi]i|H-iinil.  Thcst>  lattT  coni|>ound  corals  do  not  seem  to  have 
drsi'i'iiilcil  [r<ini  tlK-t'otn|toiin(l  TaUttzuic  forms,  but  from  some  simple 
l.vp.-. 

'riu>u';h  iho  neutral  aspi-ct  of  the  Triassic  marine  faunas  was 
nvoliitii'n.iry,  it  was  yil  transitional,  and  not  a  new  fauna  substi- 
liiti'd  lor  jui  old  oin',  I'aU-o/oic  tyiK-s  lived  side  by  side  with  bter 
(oriiis.  tlu>iii:h  in  most  lasos  rqircscnled  by  new  genera.  This  o\'er- 
Lippiii;:  and  a-inmiiijilinK  of  old  and  nt-w  indicates  clearly  the  grada- 
lik'ii  of  tho  oarlUr  inlo  the  later.  The  transition  was  e.^traordinaiy 
ill  [lie  appare'.'.t  rapidity  of  it.s  pn^n-s^,  and  in  the  extent  to  which  it 
lUlevUd  ail  cIas.-1-s,  'rhc  fact  that  miwt  of  the  new  t>-pes  liN^ed 
at  t'v  l>eci:"va!g  of  tho  TriassJc  indicates  that  the  transition  was 
if-KiK  iu  the  IVrmian.  The  fundamental  cause  »as»  vitk -little 
vtoubt.  '.be  re.ii'.iust Hunt  of  the  earth's  surface  to  int»iul  stresses, 
and  the  ;''r-,ysiot;raphie  ami  climatic  chanjies  cvnsequeat  upon  this 
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l&iarine  reptiles  seem  to  have  thriven  on  the  western  coast  of 
r  country,  especially  in  the  middle  and  later  Trias.  The  numer- 
a  ichthyosaurs  foimd  in  the  later  Triassic  beds  of  this  region 
that  it  may  have  been  a  center  of  dispersion  of  these  rep- 
With  the  ichthyosaurs  were  other  reptiles  (thalattosaurs) 
iknown  elsewhere. 

r 


CHAPTER  XXm 
THE  JURASSIC  PERIOD 

FORMATIONS   AND  PHYSICAL  HISTORY 

Eastern  North  America.  Jurassic  formations  have  in 
identified  in  the  eastern  halt  of  the  continent,  where  erosioi 
to  have  been  the  leading  geologic  process  during  the  peric 
effectiveness  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  both  the  uplifi 
deformed  Triassic  systi 
the  Appalachian  mourn 
gion  farther  west  were 
tiaily  base-leveled  bef' 
next  period  was  far  ad 

Western  interior. 
tion  was  in  progress,  pr 
in  some  parts  of  the 
interior,  though  early  \ 
beds  of  this  region  ha' 
clearly  differentiated  ft 
Trias  in  but  few  places. 
is  perhaps  room  for 
whether  the  lower  and 
jjarts  of  the  system  hav 
representation  in  this  I 
Late  in  the  period, 
of  the  sea  covered  a  lar, 
in  the  western  interior 
ing  much  of  Wyoming 
tana,  Utah,  and  Colora 
parts  of  several  othei 
(Figs.  423  and  424). 
shown  by  the  presence 
states  of  sedimentary  b 
tain  ing  marine  fossils 
Jurassic  age.     The 


I''il!.  423.  Map  showiriK  the  gcneriil 
rclntbns  of  land  and  watur  in  the  western 
part  of  North  Amerim  during  the  later 
|)art  of  thu  Jurassic  period.  The  hlack 
ureas  reiirescnt  known  areas  of  Upper 
Jurassic.  The  dotted  line  is  the  conjer- 
lurcd  outline  of  the  bay.  (After  \V,  -N'. 
LoKan.) 
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through  which  the  sea  entered  has  not  been  determined,  but  the 
fosdU  of  the  interior  are  so  unlike  those  of  California,  and  so  like 
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those  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  and  British  Columlua,  u  I 
suggest  that  the  waters  entered  from  the  northwest  (Fig.  413 
The  presence  in  some  parts  of  the  western  interior,  of  fresh- 
beds  {Morrison  beds  of  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Wyoming)  regarde 
by  some  as  of  late  Jurassic  age,  would,  were  their  age  establisho 


show  that  the  sea-water  withdrew  before  the  end  of  the  period.  If 
not  Jurassic,  the  beds  in  question  are  Comanchean.— 

Marine  Jurassic  limestone  occurs  in  western  Texas,  Its  coo- 
ncctions  are  probably  southward  with  the  Jurassic  of  Mexico,  where 
the  system  is  well  developed. 

Pacific  coast.  Marine  deposition  was  in  progress  on  the  Padtic 
coast,  though  much  of  the  system  here  is  concealed  beneath  younger 
formations.     In   the  latitude  of  Nc\ada  and   Utah,   the  earlier 


I-'if*.  436.  A  socliiin  In  southern  Monlan.i.  ^  =  i\rchean;  ■€,  CambrUoi  D- 
Dtvimian;  Mm,  Mis.'^jtst|>|>inn;  J'g,  Pennsyl\anian;  Je.  Jurassic;  Kd,  Kmc,  »m 
Kl,  Orcloccuus;  hbr,  igneous  rock.     (Pcalu,  U.  S.  Guol.  Surv.) 

formations  of  the  period  extended  east  to  longitude  117°.    The 
Lower  Jurassic  beds  generally  rest  on  the  Trias  conformably  where 
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th  are  present,  but  the  younger  beds  overlap  the  older  system  at 
ne  points,  and  fall  short  of  it  at  others. 

The  system  contains  the  commoa  sorts  of  sedimentary  rocks, 
d  some  fragmental  igneous  rock|/ Jurassic  formations  also  are 


FSK-  427.  Section  in  the  Sierras  of  C  ma  The  Julas.  o  Jam  Tria<) 
ibeoi  metamorphosed,  and  is  aEtsociatcd  wiih  igneous  rm.k.  grd  anil  dpi,  igneous 
i,  probably  of  Jurassic  or  Cretaceous  age;  si  and  sim,  Jura-Trias  (?)  schist;  ^'a, 
',  ud  Fb,  igneous  rock,  late  Tertiary  and  Pleistocene.  (Lindgren,  U.  S.  Geol. 
r».) 

lown  at  somewhat  widely  separated  points  in  Alaska.'  On  the 
ores  of  Cook  Inlet,  10,000  feet  of  Middle  and  Upper  Jurassic  are 
ported. 

TUckoess.  The  total  thickness  of  the  system  in  California  does 
it  exceed  2,000  feet  (in  part  tuff).  Farther  east,  in  western 
n'ada,  nearer  the  land  whence  sediment  was  derived,  it  attains 
Jiickness  twice  or  thrice  as  great.    In  the  western  interior,  it  is  thin. 

Surface  distribution  and  position  of  beds.  The  Jurassic  beds  do 
t  now  appear  at  the  surface  over  large  areas,  being  much  con- 
iled  by  younger  beds.  In  some  areas  they  retain  their  original 
isition,  while  in  others  they  have  been  tilted,  or  even  folded  or 
etamorphosed  (Fig.  427).  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
erra  Mountains  and  in  some  ranges  near  the  western  coast. 

Close  of  the  Period 

Orogenic  movements.  At  the  close  of  the  Jurassic  period,  there 
Ere  considerable  disturbances  in  the  western  part  of  North  Amer- 
\.  ^Great  thicknesses  of  Triassic  and  Jurassic  strata  began  to  be 
Ided  into  the  Sierras,  and  the  Cascade  and  Klamath  mountains 
rther  north  perhaps  began  their  growth.  It  is  not  to  be  under- 
ood  that  these  mountains  attained  great  height  at  this  time,  or 
lat  they  have  not  had  later  periods  of  growth.  It  is  probable  that 
le  Coast  Range  of  California  began  its  history  at  the  close  of  this 
eriod,  for  deformed  Jurassic  beds  (Golden  Gale  series)  underlie 

'  See  Alaskan  Repmts,  V.  S.  Gcol.  Surv. 
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the  Lower  Cretaceous  unconformably  in  the  axis  of  the  range;  bV— 
the  movements  which  gave  the  Coast  Range  its  present  hoB^ 
(modified  by  erosion),  took  place  much  later.  Various  other  ranglB^ 
of  the  west  are  thought  to  have  begun  their  history  as  mountiMc 
at  about  the  same  time.  After  this  closing- Jurassic  period  (■■ 
orogenic  movement,  the  coast  was  somewhat  farther  west  than  no^= 
in  northern  California  and  southern  Oregon.  h 

Toward  the  close  of  the  period,  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  greifl 
Upper  Jurassic  gulf  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  continent  dxn 
appeared.  All  in  all,  the  deformations  at  this  time  were  greatn 
than  those  which  mark  the  close  of  most  periods.  I 

Foreign  Jurassic  I 

Europe.    Jurassic  strata  are  exposed  in  many  and  widely  sep»-l 
rated  parts  of  Europe,  though  for  the  most  part  in  small  areas  only.  I 
It  has  been  thought  that  the  Jurassic  of  England  is  probably  con- 1 
tinut)us  with  that  of  France  beneath  the  English  Channel,  and  i 
thence,  by  way  of  southeastern  France,  with  those  parts  of  the  ' 
system  which  aj)pear  about  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  way  of 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  German  lowlands,  with  those 
parts  which  appear  in  Poland  and  Russia.     The  lower  part  of  the 
system  (Lias)  is  less  extensive  than  the  Middle,  and  the  Middle 
less  wides])rea(l  than   the   Upper.     Progressive   submergence  was, 
indeed,  one  of  the  features  of  the  period. 

Among  the  more  distinctive  features  of  the  system  in  Europe  are 
the  following:  (i)  A  considerable  content  of  coal  in  some  places, 
notably  Hungary.  (2)  The  abundance  of  oolitic  limestone,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent.  (3)  The  presence  of  lithographic 
stone  (Solcnhofcn  limestone  of  southern  Germany).  This  stone  is 
so  fine  and  so  cvcn-grained,  and  at  the  same  time  so  workable  and 
so  strong,  that  it  has  come  into  use  the  world  over  for  lithographic 
purposes.  The  stone  is  also  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  its 
fossils,  including  such  delicate  parts  as  the  gauzy  wings  of  insects. 
(4)  The  considerable  development  of  non-marine  beds  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  system,  and  again  at  its  very  top. 

The  close  of  the  period  in  Europe  was  marked  by  a  somewhat 
widcsi)rea(l  emergence  of  land.  In  central  Europe,  the  emergence 
began  before  the  close  of  the  Jurassic,  for  the  latest  beds  (Purbeck.) 
of  the  system  in  England  are  unconformable  on  beds  lower  in  the 
system.     Similar   changes  'Aie  Vtvonniv  Vq  V^aM^  occurred  in  late 
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Jurassic  time  in  some  other  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Upper 
Jurassic  and  the  Lower  Cretaceous  beds  are  in  places  so  closely 
associated  as  to  show  that  no  change  of  continental  dimensions 
brought  the  Jurassic  period  to  a  close. 

Other  continents.  The  Upper  Jurassic  is  widespread  in  Arctic 
lands.  This  points  to  a  great  Arctic  sea  in  the  later  part  of  the 
period,  with  two  considerable  dependencies  to  the  south  —  the  one 
in  Russia,  the  other  in  western  America.  The  Lower  Jura  is  want- 
ing in  these  latitudes,  so  far  as  known,  and  the  Middle  Jura  is  limited. 
The  Lower  Jura  occurs  in  southwestern  Asia  and  Japan.  The 
Middle  Jura,  largely  clastic  and  of  terrestrial  origin,  is  widespread 
in  Northern  Asia,  and  marine  Middle  Jura  is  known  in  northern 
India.  The  Upper  Jura  is  much  more  extended,  especially  in  the 
north.  The  system  is  known  in  New  Zealand,  Borneo,  Australia, 
and  South  America  (Peru,  the  Bolivian  Andes,  Chile,  and  Argentina). 

Coal.  Coal  is  somewhat  widely  distributed,  occurring  in  Him- 
gary,  the  Caucasian  region,  Persia,  Turkestan,  southern  Siberia, 
China,  Japan,  and  Farther  India,  in  many  of  the  islands  southeast 
of  Asia,  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Most  of  the  coal  is  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  system  (Lias).  Outside  of  North  America,  it  is 
probable  that  no  other  system  except  the  Pennsylvanian  contains 
so  much  coal. 

Climale 

The  testimony  of  fossils  gathered  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  climate  of  the  Jurassic  period  was  genial. 
In  Europe,  corals  Uved  3,000  miles  north  of  their  present  limit, 
and  saurians  and  ammonites  flourished  within  the  Arctic  circle. 
Nevertheless,  climatic  zones  probably  were  defined.  The  detailed 
study  of  the  faunas  has  led  to  the  belief  that  one  climatic  zone  is 
recorded  in  the  Jurassic  beds  of  the  Arctic  belt,  a  second  in  the 
deposits  of  central  Europe,  and  a  third  in  the  southern  province  of 
Europe  and  lands  farther  south. 

LIFE 

The  Jvrassic  was  a  period  of  sea  extension,  and  the  marine  life 
again  assi  mes  a  place  of  leading  importance  in  the  fossil  record. 
At  the  same  time  the  land  life,  though  suffering  somewhat  by  the 
^mailer  area  available  for  it,  was  favored  by  genial  climate. 

Marine  life.  The  faunal  progress  of  the  period  is  less  well 
revealed  in  North  America  than  in  Europe  and  Asia.     The  great 
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fciitiircs  were  (i)  the  continued  dominance  of  ammuoita 
among  the  invertcbriites,  (2)  the  rise  of  the  belemnites,  (3)  the 
abundance  and  ruKiernization  of  pclecypods,  (4)  the  rejuvenatiDn 
of  corals  and  crinoids,  (5)  the  marked  development  of  sea-urchins, 
(6)  the  introductiuri  of  cr^ibs  and  modern  tjpcs  of  crustaceans,  (7) 
the  prcvalunce  of   foraminifcra,   radiolaria,  and   sponges,    (8)  the 
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1  the  aspect  of  the  fishes,  and  (y)  the  f;rc;it  sca-strpcnls, 
xnded  from  land-reptiles. 

(1)  The  ammonites  were  represented  by  many  beautiful  forms 
;.  428).     They  deployed  along  ascending  lines  in  most  cases,  but 

'Htic  and  degenerate  tendencies  showed  themselves.  Despite 
Be  adverse  foresha  do  wings,  the  ammonities  were  still  in  the 
^day  of  their  luxuriance  and  beauty. 

(2)  Another  division  of  cephalopods,  the  belcmniles,  had  ajjpearcd 
I  the  Trias,  and  rose  to  prominence  rapidly.  They  are  represented 
»  the  fossil  state  chiefly  by  their  internal  shell  or  "pen"  (Fig.  429). 


Fig.  429.    The  iniertiuJ  shell  of  a  bduHiiiU,  rc«torc<[,  the  luutr,  soIjiI,  conii.^ 

[  portioa  (at  the  Ictt  in  Che  Fig.),  the  part  must  comirKinly  prfscrx't-d,  is  the  rostrum 

>r  Kuard;  the  middle  portion  is  the  phragmocone,  which  is  a  dimfnutive  chamlxircd 

ihcll  with  septa,  siphuncle,  and  proEuconch  as  in  the  oldi^r  tetrabnuich  order;  the 

Upper  part  is  the  proslratum,  whidi  ctimisponds  to  the  "pen"  of  living  lutlli'-lish. 

In  the  course  of  the  period  the  belemnites  came  almost  to  rival  the 
ammonites,  and  were  almost  as  characteristic  of  the  successive 
stages  of  deposition.  The  first  known  cuttle-fishes  also  appeared 
at  this  time. 

(3)  Pdecypods  flourished  during  the  period  (Fig.  430),  and,  took 
on  a  markedly  modem  aspect,  the  oyster  family  taking  the  lead. 
Gastropoda  were  abundant  in  some  places,  but  singularly  absent 
in  others.     Existing  genera  were  represented. 

{4)  Suggestive  of  shallow  clear  seas  was  the  reappearance  of 
torais  and  crinoids  in  abundance  in  the  later  part  of  the  period. 
The  modem  type  of  corals  (Hexacoralla)  was  in  the  ascendant  and 
fonned  reefs,  especially  in  European  seas.  Crinoids  also  rose  again 
to  prominence,  though  their  diversity  was  not  great.  Most  of  them 
lived  in  shallow  water,  as  most  of  the  Paleozoic  types  had;  but  there 
is  evidence  that  deep-water  species  had  ajjpeared,  leading  toward 
the  prevalent  habit  of  the  present. 

(5)  The  slow  evolution  of  the  sea-urchins  in  the  Paleozoic  era 
was  succeeded  in  the  late  Trias  by  the  beginning  of  a  rapid  evolution, 
which  reached  its  climax  in  the  early  Tertiary. 


ihi.'  i.'c 


iti's  of  tlie  SIM,  and  ihc  curyptcrids  of  land  ivalirs, 

■d  ii\-  iliiiipi'ils  which  rose  lu  a  niwdi-ratc  and  jt;- 
y.     The  pniwns   and   lobsti-rs    [Macmra,  lon?- 

iiTf  ihi-  carliiT  division,  and  the  must  numordu* in 
iho   lirst   kni)wn   crabs    {Brai/tyurG,    short-taiW 

cil  lu'fnre  thu  pi'riod  was  past.  The  macrara:!^ 
luiiti-d  i-niliavmonts  and  protected  locatinniin-i: 
i>  within  it,  for  liTri.-:itnal,  frosh-waler,  and  marint 

^i\l  ill  the  same  sediments.     Probably  macrur^n; 

L's  in  iL-rresirial  \v;iters  then,  as  now. 

;•[  ii'r.:i)i!iiiyr,j  abi'inideil  and  art-  well  jirestTVcti. 
>1  thanue  in  the  aspift  of  iheiiihis  which  sti  in 
u.is  carried  farther  In  this  period.     Some  of  thi 

.-d:  but  the  selachians  (sharksl  remained  abundant 


FJK.  431-  Jvhassk:  Cc£lenterat,v  and  Kchinoiikbiuti,  u  and  b.  Thom- 
naslriea  prolifera  Becker,  a  ccimplfle  cor.illum,  and  ihc  lateral  siirfaie  of  a  ciislnl 
leptum,  enlarged;  e,  Thtcosmilia  Irkhuloma  ((^oUlf.);  d,  I'ditacrinm  briarriis  MUl; 
(,  Cidaris  coronata  Goldf. 

skates  and  rays  began  their  modern  career;  the  existing  family 
iChimtrrida)  of  sea-cats  or  spook-fishes  made  its  appearance,  so 
far  as  fossils  show  (Fig.  4^4);  the  forebears  of  the  living  gac^ikes 


«b  I  ^  <a»  j^\« 


Fi(t.  432.  Jurassic  Fossim.  o-r,  Cqihalopods:  o,  Cardheeras  coriijtrmi 
M.  anrl  II.;  b,  Nriimayria  hearyi  M.  and  H.;  c,  Bctcmniks  densus  M.  and  H.  i-i, 
pcli'tj'pods:  d,  CiimplonecUs  bellislrialus  Meek;  e,  Mylilus  vihiUi  Whitf.;  /,  Ctum- 
maiodon  inornaius  hi.  and  H.;  g,  Pseudomowiis  curia  (Hall);  h,  Oslrea  slrliiltciiii 
\\'liite.  I  and  j,  brachlopods;  t,  Rhynchonella  gaalhophora  Meek;  .;',  Linfidt 
brcvirostra  M.  and  H. 

anti  sturgeons  were  numerous,  and  the  initial  forms  of  the  bony 
fishes  (Icleosls),  the  dominant  type,  made  their  appearance.  The 
class    was    distinctly    more    modern    than    at    the    close  of  the 


Fif,'.  433.  A  Juras^c  cnclacanth,  Undina  giito,  a  crossopteryfpan,  about  I'T 
natural  size;  the  outline  of  the  air-bladder  is  shown  just  back  of  the  gills  and  untc 
the  axis.     (Restored  by  A.  Smith  Woodward.) 

Paleozoic.  Though  the  fishes  doubtless  suffered  from  the  reptile 
which  went  down  to  sea  in  the  Trias,  it  appears  that  they  continued 
in  notable  abundance  and  vaneVv-    \\.'«"Si>ift  ^KKR.\a.\ei  Uia-tthey 


outlived  the  invading  race,  and  resumed, 
ioimer  dominance. 


large  measure,  their 


Fig-  434-    A  Jurassic  ^lookfish  or  chimiroid,  Sguahraja  polyspondyla,  K 
DUund  size;  from  the  Lower  Lias.  Dorsetshire.     (Restored  by  A.  Smith  Wood- 


Outline  and  skeleton  of  Ichthyosaurus  quadt 


(9)  Some  of  the  reptiles  which  had  taken  to  the  sea  in  the  pre- 
Wding  period  had  become  extinct,  while  others  made  their  first 
Appearance  in  this  period.  The  ichlhyosaurs  (fish-lil;e  saurians) 
^gached  their  highest  development  in  this  period,  and  seem  to  have 
8*um  every  sea.  Their  adaptation  to  aquatic  life  is  shown  in  the 
wmplete  transformation  of  their  limbs  into  paddles  CFig-  \}^\  in 
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the  reduction  of  the  outline  of  the  body  to  fish-like  lines  and 
tions,  in  the  sharp  down-bending  of  the  vertebrae  at  the  end  of 
tail  for  the  support  of  a  caudal  fin^  in  the  long  snout  set  ^th 
adapted  to  seize  and  hold  slipping  prey,  but  not  to  masticate  it|i 
the  protection  of  the  eye  by  bony  plates,  and,  interestingly 
in  the  development  of  a  viviparous  habit  that  freed  them  from 
necessity  of  returning  to  land  to  deposit  their  eggs.    That  their; 
consisted  in  part  of  invertebrates  is  evident  from  the  fossil  cont 
of  the  stomachs,  the  remains  of  200  belemnites  having  been  fonndi 
a  single  one.    There  were  small  as  well  as  large  forms  of  ichth! 
saurs,  some  exceeding  30  feet  in  length. 

Descended  from  a  different  stock,  the  plesiosaurs  (Fig.  437) 
adapted  themselves  to  sea  life  in  another  way.     The  body  took  on  a 


^...M*'-^?^ 


I'ig.  4^^;.     Ski-K'tou  of  Pit'siosiiurus  doUchodeirus  Conyb.     (Restored  by  Cony- 

form  like  that  of  a  turtle,  while  the  neck  was  elonpjate,  giving  rise 
to  the  epigrammatic  description  *'the  body  of  a  turtle  strung  on  a 
snake."  Swimming  was  chiefly  by  means  of  paddles,  though  some 
forms  had  a  tm-Iike  adaptation  of  the  tail.  The  elongation  of  the 
neek  was  variable,  the  vertebne  of  the  neck  numbering  from  13  to 
70.  The  neck  appears  not  to  have  been  so  flexible  as  familiar 
illustrations  have  represented  it,  nor  were  the  jaws  separable  and 
e\len>il>le  as  in  the  ease  of  snakes.  This  implies  either  that  they 
li\  evl  on  small  prey,  or  tore  their  food  to  pieces  before  swallowing. 

rhe\'  were  dvuihtless  formidable  foes  of  the  smaller  sea  animals,  but 
prv>l»aMy  iK>t  of  the  larger.  Like  ichthyosaurs,  they  were  without 
seale>.      They  rangi^l  from  8  to  40  or  more  feet  in  length. 

Marine  <r.\odi!idns  made  their  appearance  late  in  the  period. 
They  had  uiivleri^oue  a  remarkable  adaptation  to  the  sea  (Fig.  Ai^J- 

They  were  n>h  like  in  appearance,  their  skins  were  bare,  and  their 
laiU  terminated  in  a  tin  like  that  ot  the  ichthyosaurs.  The  fore 
linih-^  \\K'i\'  short  and  v>av\^^^c-\.\V^:.    '\\\^  VvvcvnL  Vixnh-s  were  modified 


but  slightly  from  the  land  type,  ]i(.'rhiips  Hue  to  the  recurring  neces- 
sity of  visiting  the  shores  for  depositing  and  hatching  eKgi.  Marine 
turtles,  so  characteristic  of  the  Cretaceous,  had  not  yet  appeared. 


Uiul  Life 

Vegetation.  The  land  vefjetation  of  the  Jurassic  was  little  more 
than  a  continuation  and  expansion  of  that  of  the  late  Triassic,  with 
slow  progress  toward  living  types.  Cycads,  conifer.s,  ferns,  and 
cquiseta  were  the  leading  plants,  slightly  more  modernized  than 
their  Triassic  ancestors,  but  not  changed  radically.'  The  conifers 
were  rei)resented  by  yews,  cypresses,  arborvitas,  and  pines,  all  of 
which  had  a  somewhat  modern  aspect,  though  all  the  species  are 
extinct. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Eurojican  record  is  the  rather 
frequent  occurrence  of  land  plants  in  marine  beds,  which  implies 
that  many  trunks,  twigs,  leaves,  and  fruits  were  floated  out  to  sea, 
anfl  that  the  landward  edges  of  the  itiarine  deijosits  have  escape<l 
destruction.  In  the  same  beds  are  the  remains  of  many  land  insects, 
not  a  few  of  them  being  wood-eating  beetles. 

Animals.  Of  the  early  Jurassic  land  faunas  of  North  .-Vmenca 
little  is  known;  but  in  the  Morrison  beds  (perhaps  Comanchean, 
p.  504)  there  is  a  fauna  composed  chiefly  of  dinosaurs.  Some  of  these 
reptiles  were  large,  and  some  small,  and  the  group  as  a  whole  had 
great  diversity  in  many  directions.  There  were  not  only  carniv- 
orous types,  which  had  appeared  in  the  Trias,  but  numerous  herbiv- 

'Jura-w/c/j/anis  0/  the  United  Stales,  with  dtstripUons  an4\\\'ia.Ti'>:\'i^*\« 
Lester  F.  Ward;  :oik  Ann.  Jicpl.,  U.S.  Gcol.  Surv.,pv.  liA-^i°- 
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■ifius  («rlll^;  t.ul  amoiiK  them  all  there  was  not  a  single  type  which 
was  iliMiinlivi-ly  North  American.  It  is  therefore  concluded  th»t 
ihi-n-  viiia  fri-<-<l<ijn  of  minratiim  between  the  eastern  and  westtm 
toiiljiji'iiis  ;>(  lliis  Liiiu*. 

( Jf  ihc  ( iiniivurcs,  ime  ci(  the  most  common  was  a  type  (Fig.  430* 
wlioM-  loN'  liinlis  sivm  (11  have  bwn  iiwd  chiefly  for  seizing  and  hold- 


'  iiii[ii;ii'~  ;io^  vrtLS  facilitated bf 
(iM^y  luPA".  ^1  unusual  c 
i>i>  ui<i  'irains  were  Che  f 
:ii.iil  fupine  iurm:!'  nuc  lac^pfd 


;ii  'n  'tus  -ystem, 
iimivoniui  ton 
c    lu^wive,  \Tich  i 
■  L  ■  ntin  :  Fiif,  44dJ  a 
:".£  "juk  amuQi;  the  lBE|Ht 
!!■'.;>   ..Tcaiures    neie  cfiv- 


1  body  must  have  been  a  severe  tax  on  so  small  a  head."     The 
t  of  all  known  dinosaurs  (Brachiosaurus)  had  a  femur  nearly 


long.     There  were  other  genera  of  similar  nature,  and  of  bulk 
>r  only  to  these  monsters. 

le  typical  ornithopod  (bird-footed)  dinosaurs  were  bipedal  In 
like  the  carnivores.  On  the  hind  limbs  there  were  usually 
three  functional  toes,  so  that  they  left  a  bird-like  track;  the 
mbs,  however,  had  five  digits.     One  of  the  largest  of  this  group 


441.  Stegosaurus,  an  armored  dinosaur  of  the  Jurassic.  Interpreted  by 
iR.  Knight.  IX-Vi.cb&'  Animah  of  the  P<Kt.  Bv  permission  of  the  publishers, 
McCtun,  I^iUlipa  and  Company.) 
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measured  about  yO  feet  in  length,  and  iS  in  hei^t  in  the  wal 
posture. 

The  sUf^osaurs  were  quadrupedal  in  habit«  and  had  solid  b 
Though  not  so  large  as  some  of  the  preceding,  they  were  curit 
armored,  and  formed  a  ver>'  remarkable  group  that  frequ< 
England  and  Western  America.  The  SUf^osaurus  of  Coloradc 
Wyoming  ^Morrison  beds)  was  one  of  the  most  unique  (Fig. 
Its  diminutive  head  and  brain  imply  a  sluggish,  stupid  creatun 
{jcnding  for  protection  on  its  bulk  and  armor. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  period  was  the  development  of  pteroi 
or  fl>'ing  reptiles.  Appearing  at  the  dose  of  the  Trias  in  a  fe^ 
imperfectly  known  forms,  they  were  at  the  opening  of  this  p< 


!•  IK-  44;.     Rhamphorhynchus  phyllurus.  a  flWnR  saurian,     t  Restored  by  > 

fully  (lcvi-l()])c(l  tlying  animals,  and  later  formed  a  diversified 
which  includcti  h>ng-tailed  (Fig.  442)  and  short- tailed  forms 
445).  With  little  doubt  they  sprang  from  some  agile,  h 
hojicd  saurian,  more  or  less  akin  to  the  slender,  leaping  dine 
lirlweeii  the  ponderous  forms  (Figs.  440,  441)  and  the  pter 
(M^.  44-?),  the  Jurassic  saurians  present  strange  contrastsi 

Jura^^i(:  pterosaurs  were  small,  but  their  successors  ati 
a  N\ih>^-^i»rra(l  of  nearly  a  score  of  feet.  They  were  curiousl} 
|M.-.ite  ill  hi  rut  lure  and  adaptation.  Their  bones  were  hollow 
i'.M-  liiiil)^  niiniiried  for  flight,  their  heads  bird-like,  and  thei 
M\  wiih  terili.  though  toothless  forms  appeared  later.  Thei 
|iM»vi.|td  \\iih  nieml)ranes  stretched,  bat-like,  from  the  fore 
hi  I  In-  Imdy  and  hind  limbs,  which  served  as  organs  of  flighl 
44  -' ).  I  hi-  III  ill,  or  as  some  paleontologists  believe,  the  fourth 
•  ll^/ll    vv.ii  ^?ri:iiily  extended,   and  supported  the  wing-mem 
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a  conclusion  supported  by  the  occurrence  of  their  remains  in  marine 
sediments  free  from  other  land  fossils.  Some  of  them  had  singular 
elongate  rod-like  tails,  with  a  rudder-like  expansion  at  the  end. 
Pterodactyls  {Fig.  443) 
had  short  tails,  and 
were  mostly  small  and 
slender.  Fully  differ- 
entiated as  first  found, 
they  underwent  no 
radical  change  of  struc- 
ture during  their  career, 
and  the  steps  of  their 
remarkable  evolution 
are  for  the  most  part 
unknown.  Flying  rep- 
tiles are  extremely  rare 
among  the  Jurassic  fos- 
sils of  North  America. 

Turtles,  which  had 
lived  elsewhere  since 
the  Middle  Trias,  made 
their  first  appearance 
in  North  America  in 
the  Morrison  beds,  and 
the  CTOCodilians  became 
differentiated  into  sev- 
eral branches.  Primi- 
tive lizards  were  doubtless  abundant,  but  because  of  their  terrestrial 
habits  and  small  size,  they  have  little  representadon  among  the 
fossils,  and  none  have  been  found  in  our  continents 

A  less  bizarre,  but  really  greater  evolution,  was  the  differentia- 
tion of  true  birds.  The  remote  ancestors  of  the  pterosaurs  and  the 
birds  may  have  been  closely  allied,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
birds  descended  from  pterosaurs.  The  two  are  examples  of  analo- 
gous and  parallel  evolution,  not  of  relationship. 

The  oldest  known  bird,  Archaopteryx  macrura  (Fig.  444),  shows 
clear  traces  of  a  reptilian  ancestry.  From  this  ancestry  it  retained  a 
long,  vertebratcd  tail,  reptile-like  claws,  teeth  set  in  sockets,  biconcave 
vertebra,  and  separate  pelvic  bones.  On  the  other  hand,  its  head 
and  brain  were  bird-like,  its  anterior  limbs  adapted  to  flvin^m  hvcA- 


Fig.  443-  Skclelon  of  pletodactyl,  Plerodac- 
lyliis  speclabiJis,  From  the  lithographic  stone  at 
Eichstiidt.  Bavaria;  about  )i  natural  size.  (After 
H.  V.  Meyer.) 
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(not  pterosaurian)  fashion,  Us  posterior  limbs  modified  for  bird-litt 
walking,  and  most  distinctive  of  all,  it  was  clothed  with  featheis. 
The  presence  of 
feathers,  while  yrf 
the  body  retained 
so  many  reptilian 
features,  is  remark- 
able. Hut  for  their 
prcser\-ation,  it  is 
uncertain  whetliH 
the  creature  would 
have  been  classed 
as  a  bird  or  rei>tilt. 
The  known  ^>ed- 
men  was  somewhat 
smalkrthanacrow: 
The  nidrxeluU) 
dep!i>\  meiit  of 
i(]u  itic  and  li'mf 
trul  npliks  and  ni 
hmla  mikes  the 
SI  int\  roll  nl  of  ihc 
nun  mils  all  thi' 
mort.  -.iiigular.  Only 
I  ftw  J  iw  buTifiit' 
tht  M7L  ot  those  of 
mm.  and  rutshavt 
betn  found  These 
low  t>pea  are  re- 
ftrred  withoutcom- 
\r  hwpt '  plete  Certainty,  to 
rura  The  long  \etiL  niarsup  dU  They 
br.iteaUii1  thedaweadieits  .     >         i   .- 

of  the  fore  hmb.  and  the   Jppear  to  havebecu 
toothed  jaws  are  luirestral    in'-t.ctl\  orous. 
featur^  to  hi  spociallj  not        The  in=ects  of  the 
Jurassic  appear  w 
il  iiunibcr->  of  marK  all  fo>Mii^able  groups  not  depend- 
.irint;  plmts 

-tt  Labarjlorv   Fxmmi  '■ 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
THE  COMANCHEAN  (LOWER  CRETACEOUS)  PERIOD 

Definition.  The  history  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  as  formerly 
defined,  was  complex.  At  its  beginning,  the  larger  part  of  the 
"North  American  continent  was  above  the  sea,  During  its  progress, 
the  sequence  of  events  in  our  continent  was  somewhat  as  follows: 
(i)  A  somewhat  widespread  warping  of  the  continental  surface, 
resulting  in  extensive  submergence  in  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  a  lesser 
submergence  along  the  Pacific  coast.  At  about  the  same  time  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and  some  parts  of  the  western  interior  were 
sites  of  deposition,  though  not  submerged.  Prolonged  sedimenta- 
tion followed.  (2)  Geographic  changes  which  inaugurated  a  long 
period  of  erosion  that  aflFected  the  recent  deposits  as  well  as  older 
formations.  (3)  Encroachment  of  the  sea  submerging  the  Coastal 
Hain  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  presently  the 
Great  Plains,  probably  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  On  the  Pacific  coast, 
too,  the  sea  gained  on  the  land.  Few  greater  transgressions  of  land 
by  sea  are  recorded  in  the  long  history  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. A  long  period  of  deposition  was  initiated  by  the  sub- 
JHergence.  It  was  succeeded  by  (4)  a  widespread  withdrawal  of 
the  waters  from  the  continent,  leaving  the  land  area  nearly  or  quite 
as  large  as  now. 

The  formations  of  the  Cretaceous  period  have  been  divided, 
commonly,  into  two  main  series,  a  Lower  and  an  Upper.  To  the 
former  were  referred  the  deposits  of  the  earlier  and  lesser  submer- 
gence, and  to  the  latter,  those  of  the  later  and  more  extensive  sub- 
mergence. The  distinctness  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Cretaceous  is, 
lowever,  so  great  that  it  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  modern 
:lassification  to  regard  them  as  separate  systems,  and  the  corre- 
jponding  divisions  of  time  as  periods.  What  was  formerly  called 
:he  Lower  Cretaceous  series  is  here  called  the  Comanchean  system. 
The  propriety  of  this  classification  is  the  more  striking,  since  it  is 
ipplicable  to  other  continents  as  well  as  to  our  own. 
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Atlantic  and  Gulf  border  regions.  That  part  of  the  Coman- 
chean  system  along  the  Atlantic  coast  is  called  the  Potomac  series; 
the  part  along  the  eastern  Gulf  coast,  where  conditions  of  sedi- 
mentation app>ear  to  have  been  similar,  is  the  Tuscaloosa  series, 
Fig.  445  shows  that  the  system  outcrops  near  the  inland  margin  of 
the  Coastal  Plain.  It  is  the  lowest  of  the  Coastal  Plain  formations. 
Neither  the  Potomac  nor  the  Tuscaloosa  series  is  believed  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  of  the  period,  and  the  two  are  not  strictly  contem- 
poraneous. 

Conditions  of  origin,  and  constitution.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  Comanchean  period,  both  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the 
area  to  the  east  had  been  degraded  well  toward  base-level,  so  that 
little  warping  of  the  surface  appears  to  have  been  needed  to  convert 
portions  of  the  coastal  lands  into  sites  of  deposition,  though  more 
may  have  been  necessary  to  provide  lands  high  enough  to  furnish 
abundant  sediments*  *The  peneplanation  of  the  eastern  mountains 
during  the  Jurassic  period  .was  no  doubt  attended  by  deep  decay  of 
the  underlying  rocks,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  a  heavy 
mantle  of  residuary  earth.  The  warping  which  inaugurated  the 
Comanchean  period  seems  to  have  involved  a  rise  of  the  Appalachian 
tract,  and  a  consequent  rejuvenation  of  the  drainage  from  it,  while 
the  coastward  tract  was  left  relatively  low  and  became  a  zone  of 
lodgmept  for  the  sediments  brought  down  by  the  quickened  drain- 
age from  the  west.  Lakes,  marshes,  etc.,  probably  were  features 
of  the  lodgment  area.  The  deposits  consist  of  gravel  (or  conglom- 
erate), sand  (or  sandstone),  and  clay,  largely  uncemented. 

The  gravel  and  sand  came  chiefly  from  formations  to  the  west. 
Both  are  arkose  (containing  particles  of  crystalline  rock,  not  de- 
cayed when  deposited)  locally,  showing  that  erosion  sometimes 
ex^eededjock  decay.  This  suggests  high  land  to  the  west  whence 
the  sediments  were  derived,  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  belief 
that  it  was  tilted  upward  at  this  time.  Beds  of  clay  in  the  Potomac 
series  have  been  utiUzed  extensively,  especially  in  New  Jersey,^  for 
the  manufacture  of  clay  wares.  Some  of  it  is  notable  for  its  bright 
and  variegated  colors,  black,  white,  yellow,  purple,  and  red  being  not 
uncommon.  White  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  normal  color;  the 
others  are  the  result  of  various  impurities,  the  black  being  due  to 
organic  matter. 

*  Cook,  Geol.  Surv.  of  New  Jersey,  1868,  and  Kummcl,  1904. 
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The  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  are  disposed  irregularly,  doubt 
the  result  of  the  physical,  conditions  where  the  sedimentation 
place,  conditions  which  might  have  existed  along  the  lower 
of  rivers  or  at  their  debouchures,  where  shore-waters  had 
effect  upon  them. 

In  addition  to  the  clastic  sediment,  there  is  a  little  lignite, 
some  iron  ore,  and  though  both  are  widely  distributed,  nc 
is  of  much  commercial  value. 

Structure  and  thickness.     The  Potomac  and  Tuscaloosa 
are  nearly  horizontal,  with  a  gentle  dip  seaward.     The  Pot 


Fig.  446.    Section  showing  relations  of  various  members  of  the  Coastal 
C,  Comanchean;  AT,  Cretaceous;  is,  Eocene;  3f ,  Miocene;  P/,  Pliocene;  Q^ 
nary. 

series  rests  unconformably  on  Triassic  and  other  formations 
446),  and  the  Tuscaloosa  on  Paleozoic  or  older  strata.  ^Both 
are  overlain  unconformably  by  the  Upper  Cretaceous^  The  Poto- 
mac formations  reach  a  thickness  of  700  feet  in  but  few  places. 
The  thickness  of  the  Tuscaloosa  series  is  about  twice  as  great. 

Western  Gulf  Region.  The  system  is  more  fully  represented  in 
Texas  than  farther  east,  but  its  stratigraphic  relations  are  the  same.  J 
The  beds  appear  at  the  surface  over  an  area  distant  from  the  coast, 
dip  seaward  at  a  low  angle,  and  are  concealed  near  the  coast  by 
younger  formations.  The  lower  part  of  the  system  (the  Triniiy 
series)  is  perhaps  the  time  equivalent  of  the  Potomac,  while 
the  uppermost  series  (the  Wichita)  is  probably  younger  than  any 
part  of  the  system  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Some  parts  of  the  system, 
especially  the  middle  {Fredericksburg)  are  marine,  and  some  ter- 
restrial. The  marine  part  includes  much  limestone.  The  system 
here  is  much  thicker  than  farther  east,  ranging  from  1,000  feet  to 
al)out  4,000. 

From  Texas,  the  Comanchean  formations,  or  some  of  them, 
originally  spread  northward  into  Kansas,  northwestward  to  Colo- 
rado, and  westward  to  Arizona.  Though  they  appear  at  the  surface 
in  small  areas  only,  their  extent  may  be  considerable  beneath  younger 
formations. 
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The  Comanchean  of  Mexico  is  mainly  limestone,  and,  though 
bfut  imp)erfectly  known,  has  been  estimated  toTiave  the  extraordi- 
nary thickness  of  10,000  to  20,000  feet.     Its  distribution  is  such  as 
to  show  that  a  large  part  of  that  country  was  beneath  the  sea.     It 
lias  been  conjectured  that  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
met  over  the  site  of  some  part  of  Mexico  at  this  time,  but  this  is 
uncertain.     If  the  oceans  were  connected,  it  was  probably  across 
southern  Mexico,  or  perhaps  Central  America.     At  any  rate,  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  free  faunal  intermigration  between  the 
Gulf  coast  and  the  coast  of  California. 

Northern  interior.  The  sea  is  not  known  to  have  extended  north 
of  Kansas  during  the  period;  but  clastic  beds  of  terrestrial  origin, 
and  perhaps  of  Comanchean  age,  are  known  at  various  points  farther 
north.  The  beds  in  question,  the  Morrison  (p.  504)  beds,  are  best 
known  along  the  Front  Range  through  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  and 
in  the  Black  Hills,  though  they  probably  reach  northward  to  Mon- 
tana. If  all  the  beds  thought  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Morrison 
are  really  so,  the  formation  is  widely  distributed.  These  beds  are 
regarded  by  some  as  Jurassic,  and  this  may  be  their  proper  classi- 
fication. 

In  Montana,  Alberta,  and  Assiniboia,  there  are  beds  (the  Koote- 
nay  and  Cascade  formations,  etc.)  similar  in  character  to  those  just 
mentioned.  They  are  mainly  clastic,  and  contain  some  coal.  Their 
fossils  are  mostly  of  plants  of  early  Cretaceous  types.  In  Mon- 
tana, the  Kootenay  formation  overlies  the  Morrison. 

To  the  Morrison  and  Kootenay  formations  a  lacustrine  origin 
has  usually  been  assigned,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  adequate  ground 
for  questioning  this  conclusion  for  some  parts  of  the  formations; 
but  the  character  of  some  of  the  beds  and  the  nature  and  distribu- 
tion of  their  fossils  suggest  a  fluviatile  origin  for  parts,  and  perhaps 
for  large  parts,  of  the  series. 

Pacific  border.  The  system  (known  as  the  Shastan  group)  has 
great  development  in  California,  where  it  attains  its  maximum 
known  thickness.  It  is  made  up  of  the  Knoxville  series  below  and 
the  Horsetawn  series  above.  The  deposits  are  thickest  in  the 
Sacramento  valley.  Most  of  the  thick  system,  including  its  basal 
beds,  bears  the  marks  of  shallow- water  origin.  The  Shastan  group 
is  represented  in  Oregon  also. 

Where  the  base  of  the  system  has  been  observed,  it  is  uncon- 
formable on  Jurassic  rocks,  or  on  metamorphic  rocks  of  unknown 
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age.  It  is  overlain  unconformably  in  some  places,  and  withou 
apparent  unconformity  in  others,  by  the  (Upper)  Cretaceous  (CJKci| 
series).  I 

Farther  north,  Lower  Cretaceous  beds  (Queen  CharloUe  series)| 
occur  in  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,^  where  they  have  an  estimated] 
thickness  of  between  9,000  and  10,000  feet.     In  British  Columbia,! 
the  coast  line  was  east  of  the  Coast  ranges,  and  extended  farther  and] 
farther  east  with  increasing  latitude,  until  the  ocean  swept  clean  j 
across  the  site  of  the  Cordillera  in  the  early  part  of  the  period,  and  ' 
extended  south  along  the  area  which  is  now  the  east  base  of  the 
mountains.^    The  Kootenay  formation  is  perhaps  partly  contem- ' 
poraneous  with  these  marine  beds.    The  Comanchean  system  of 
British  Columbia  generally  rests  unconformably  on  the  Triassic 
system,  and  contains  some  volcanic  material  and,  locally,  coal. 

Farther  north,  the  Lower  Cretaceous  has  not  always  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  Upper,  but  the  former  has  extensive  development  in 
some  parts  of  northern  Alaska,  where  it  contains  coal.  It  occurs 
also  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  where  the  beds  are  thought  to 
represent  some  such  horizon  as  that  of  the  Kootenay,  or  Potomac 

Close  of  the  Period 

Considerable  changes  in  the  geography  of  North  America  brought 
the  Comanchean  ])eriod  to  a  close.  Along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
borders  considerable  tracts  were  converted  from  areas  of  depo- 
sition into  areas  of  erosion.  The  system  was  somewhat  deformed 
and  faulted  in  both  Texas  and  Mexico.  In  the  southern  Coast 
Range  of  California  there  was  folding  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  beds, 
accomi^anied  by  volcanic  activity,  while  in  other  places  the  sea 
spread  itself  over  areas  which  had  been  land.  Still  other  areas  in 
the  west  appear  to  have  emerged  at  this  time,  and  never  to  have  been 
submerged  since. 

On  the  whole,  the  deformative  movements  at  the  close  of  the 
period  were  more  extensive,  so  far  as  present  knowledge  goes,  than 
those  which  occurred  in  the  midst  of  any  one  of  the  Paleozoic 
j)ori()(ls  as  here  defined.  On  stratigraphic  grounds,  therefore,  the 
distinctness  of  the  two  systems  is  clear.  The  case  is  hardly  less 
clear  on  the  paieontological  side. 

1  Dawson,  (Ico.  M.,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  1889,  pp.  120-127. 

2  Dawson,  Science,  March  15, 1901;  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  XII,  p.  87. 
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Lower  Cretaceous  in  Other  Continents  ^ 

Europe.  The  deposits  in  some  of  the  lakes,  marshes,  estuaries, 
and  other  lodgment  basins  which  resulted  from  the  geographic 
changes  at  the  close  of  the  Jurassic  period  in  Europe,  record  the 
transition  from  that  period  to  the  early  Cretaceous.  The  interrup- 
tion of  marine  sedimentation  in  Southern  Europe  was  not  so  general, 
and  over  considerable  areas  the  Lower  Cretaceous  succeeds  the 
Jurassic  conformably,  both  being  marine. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  the  areas  of 
sedimentation  were  more  or  less  isolated;  but  later,  advances  of 
the  sea  united  many  of  them.  The  Lower  Cretaceous  formations 
include  all  sorts  of  clastic  rocks,  together  with  limestone,  glauconitic 
beds,  beds  of  coal  (northwestern  Germany),  and  iron  ore.  They 
embrace,  indeed,  about  all  varieties  of  sedimentary  rock  except 
chalk,  the  rock  from  which  the  name  '* Cretaceous"  was  derived. 
In  southern  Europe,  much  of  the  system  is  limestone. 

Other  continents.  In  other  continents,  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Cretaceous  have  been  less  clearly  differentiated;  yet  enough  is  known 
to  show  that  the  Lower  and  Upper  Cretaceous  systems  are,  in  gen- 
eral, markedly  different,  both  in  origin  and  distribution.  Marine 
Lower  Cretaceous  is  well  developed  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Andes  Mountains.  It  is  widespread  also  in  the  northern  part  of 
South  America,  but  not  elsewhere  east  of  the  Andes.  It  is  generally 
absent  about  the  borders  of  the  South  Atlantic.  On  the  other  hand, 
marine  Lower  Cretaceous  beds  occur  in  many  places  about  the 
southern  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  Lower  Cretaceous  formations 
.  of  marine  origin  are  widespread  also  in  Siberia  and  Japan.  The 
system  is  believed  to  have  slight  development  in  the  mountains 
of  northwestern  Africa,  where  it  is  really  an  extension  of  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  of  southern  Europe,  and  is  unconformable  beneath  the 
Upper  Cretaceous,  and  in  South  Africa. 

Geographic  changes  of  importance  occurred  in  various  parts  of 
the  earth  at  the  close  of  the  early  Cretaceous  period,  as  shown  by 
(i)  the  unconformities  between  the  Lower  (Comanchean)  and 
Upper  Cretaceous  systems,  as  at  some  points  in  Europe,  north 
Africa,  Australia,  and  South  America,  and  (2)  in  the  differences  in 
their  distribution. 

'  Tlie  term  Comanchean  is  not  applied  to  the  Lowet  Cie\a.cfcQi\3&  \CTttoa^\Q^s& 
outside  of  North  America. 
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Climate  B  . 

In  the  aggregate,  the  known  fossils  of  the  Lower  CretaceooAr 
America  are  not  such  as  to  indicate  great  diversity  of  dimSi 
Even  in  Greenland,  the  climate  seems  to  have  been  as  warm  asdB.- 
of  warm  temperate  regions  to-day.  W 

The  fresh-water  fossils  of  those  deposits  of  central  EunM~ 
which  represent  the  transition  from  the  Jurassic  to  the  Lower  CM 
taceous,  indicate  a  climate  far  from  tropical.  It  would  seemS 
have  been  comparable  to  that  of  the  temperate  portions  of  Amelia 
to-day.  The  fossils  of  lower  latitudes  denote  a  warmer  climatl 
On  the  whole,  European  fossils  seem  to  afford  better  evidence  of  tH 
existence  of  climatic  zones  than  those  of  America.  I 

LIFE  I 

Land  vegetation.     Fossil  plants  constitute  the  chief  record  ol 

the  life  of  the  early  stages  of  the  Comanchean  in  America.    Thcl 
earliest  flora  was  akin  to  that  of  the  Jurassic,  the  cycadeans  (Fig.| 
447),  conifers,  ferns,  and  horsetails  being  the  dominant  forms.    In' 
most  of  Europe,  this  group  held  possession  of  the  land  throughout 
the  ])eri()(l,  though  angiosperms  appeared  in  Portugal  before  its 
close.     Descendants   of  Jurassic   types  of  plants  also  continued 
throughout  the  period  in  northwestern  America. 

Introduction  of  angiosperms.  This  period  was  marked  by  one 
of  the  most  radical  evolutions  in  the  history  of  the  plant  kingdom. 
Angiosperms  (p.  685),  including  both  monocotyledons  and  dicoty- 
ledons, a])pearcd  early  in  the  period,  and  developed  so  rapidly  that  , 
by  the  beginning  of  the  next  they  had  overrun  the  continent.  Their  ' 
precise  time  and  ])lace  of  origin  is  not  known,  but  present  data 
point  to  the  borders  of  the  north  Atlantic  as  the  place  of  origin, 
and  the  late  Jurassic  or  earliest  Comanchean  as  the  time. 

About  400  species  of  Comanchean  angiosperms  are  known  from 
the  Atlantic  coast.  They  were  in  a  minority  in  the  lowest  Potomac, 
but  increase  to  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  upper  beds.  The 
earliest  forms  are  not  really  primitive,  and  throw  little  light  on  the 
origin  of  the  group.  The  majority  resemble  modern  genera,  and  a 
few  (as  Sassafras,  Ficiis,  Myrica,  and  Aralia)  are  referred  to  living 
genera.  Before  the  end  of  the  period,  figs,  magnolias,  tulip  trees, 
laurels,  and  other  forms  referred  to  modern  genera,  but  not  to  mod- 
ern sj:)ecies,  had  appeared.     By  this  time  the  cycadeans  had  dropped 
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rnificant  place,  and  the  conifers  and  ferns,  while  not  equally 
were  subordinate  to  the  angiosperms. 
animals.    The  aspect  of  the  vertebrate  life  was  inter- 
>etween  that  of  the  Jurassic  and  Upper  Cretaceous,  and,  so 
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is  known,  has  been  sketched  already  (p.  515).  Little  is 
other  forms  of  terrestrial  animal  life,  but  it  has  been  con- 
that  the  great  development  of  flowering  plants  was  con- 
1th  the  existence  of  abundant  insect  hfe. 
-water  fauna.  The  molluscan  fauna  of  the  inland  waters 
med  3  pronouncedly  modern  aspect,  as  illustrated  in  Fv^, 
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448.  It  probably  had  at- 
tained considerable  impor- 
tance through  the  exlenbion 
of  the  fresh  waters  but  the 
record  is  by  no  meinb  so 
ample  as  would  be  expected 
if  the  deposits  wtrc  made 
mainly  in  lakes  and  nver 
channels  This  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  the  grow- 
ing opinion  thai  the  terres- 
trial deposits  w  ere  in  con- 
siderable part  the  products 
of    land  wash  of    the   more 

transient  type  due  to  oi  erflows,  storm-wash,  sheet-wash,  and 
ioriwy  of  more  stnelly  subuerial  aggradation. 


Fig.  448.    Fhesh-wateb  Fossils  (aH 
CouANCKEAN     (Lower     Cretaceous)   i 
Montana,    a  and  b,  Pelecypods:    a,  Vm 
farri  Stanton;  6,   Unio   dauiUusi 
r-i-,   Gastropods:   c.    Vivipar, 

'ilanton;  d,  Goniobosis  (f)  orl, 

■,  Ciimpeloma  karlowlontnsii  Stanton. 


^\^,  4411  {  iiM  \sciit\s  Fossils  of  thr  Texan  Province,  a-r,  EthinoWs: 
a  II  1,1^1  r  (HI/./,  I  Shum  6  Diplotnidia  Ux.i>iiim'RixTta:x\c.nemiasmdaIIH:\iA^. 
1!  Ii  I  ili(\[ii)(l  il  \ii  iliiiiluiiilinriisis  Wiughanji",  IJamiimyaiiNslinfnsiiVsiagtitK 
f  lrit.amiim<ir\i  LonTLil  (  Limd  miiwiisis  KiKmi:r;  h,'Peclrn  IfxaHusRaema. 
!  I  [.  I  Irojtoiis  I  /■»(«!  (( icij/iis  Vaufihan;  j,  Tiinilrlla  budariah  VauKhan;  I. 
C  nUiiiim  (  J  Uxaiium  \aughan;  I,  Trochus  sp.;  m,  a  coral,  Parosmilia  ItiiM 
\  auklun 

Marine  faunas.  Two  very  distinct  marine  faunas  are  found  in 
North  America,  that  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  that  of  the  Pacific 
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Soast.  The  former  had  its  connections  eastward  with  Portugal 
ad  the  Mediterranean  region;  the  latter,  northward  and  westward 
fritb  Asia  and  Russia,  though  the  borcai  element  is  less  conspicuous 
'^**Tie  upper  part  (Horsetown).  No  species  common  to  the  two 
inces  is  tnown.     The  decline  of  the  boreal  aspect  of  the  western 


fig.  450.  Fossils  prom  the  Shastan  Series  (chiefly  KnoxviUe).  a-c,  Cepha- 
kfiods:  a,  LjFdTecrojiatesiiTiusk;  b, Phyllocrras  knajxilletisis  Slanton;  c,  llopliles 
«ifiifa/iu  Stanton,  d-h,  Gastropods:  d,  Aslresius  tiraliu  Gahb;  c.AmbcrUyadUleri 
Stanton;/,  Cerilkium  pasketitacims  Stanton;  g,  HypsipUura  grcgaria  Stantun;  h, 
Titrbo  pmyonensis  Stanton,  i-q,  Pclecypods:  >,  Pecten  complcxieosia  Gabb;  j, 
CoHnila  (?)  fieriukala  Stanton;  k  and  I,  AiKtlla  piackii  var.  oritia  Gabb;  m.  A. 
traisicoUis  Keyserling;  n,  Asiartf  califomica  Stanton;  0,  Area  tekamarnsis  Stanton; 
p,  Nucula  stOTTsi  Stanton;  q,  Leda  glabra  Stanton;  r,  Rhynchondla  vihUneyi  Gabb, 
a  brachiopod.     (After  Stanton.) 

fauna  may  have  been  due  to  the  closing  of  Bering  Strait,  thus  shut- 
ting off  cold  currents  from  the  Arctic'     The  Comanchean  faunas 
are  said  to  represent  three  distinct  fades,  the  reef  facies,  most  con- 
spicuous,  the  littoral,  and  the  deeper  water  facies. 
'  Stanton,  Jour.  Ged.,  Vol.  XVII. 


CHAPTER    XXV 
THE  CRETACEOUS  PERIOD 

FORMATIONS  AND  PHYSICAL  HISTORY 

The  Cretaceous  period  was  ushered  in,  so  far  as  North  Ameria 
is  concerned,  by  a  notable  encroachment  of  the  sea.  Cretaceous 
formations  are  found  in  (i)  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain;  (2)  the 
Coastal  Plain  of  the  Gulf;  (3)  the  Great  Plains,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Ocean;  (4)  at  many  points  in  the  westen 
mountains;  and  (5)  over  considerable  areas  along  the  Pacific  coast 
While  its  distribution  has  much  in  common  with  that  of  the  Coman- 
chcan,  it  is  much  more  widespread  (Fig.  451),  and  imlike  the 
Comanchean,  this  system  is  chiefly  marine. 

Atlantic  border  region.  Cretaceous  formations  come  to  the 
surface  in  a  belt  near  the  western  margin  of  the  Atlantic  Coastal 
Plain  (Fig.  451),  just  east  of  the  outcrop  of  the  Potomac  series. 
The  l)eds  have  been  but  little  disturbed,  and  still  dip,  as  when 
deposited,  slightly  to  seaward,  and  in  that  direction  pass  beneath 
younger  formations.  They  are  largely  of  unindurated  clay  and 
sand,  with  some  greensand  marl,  which  is  rather  characteristic  of 
the  system.  The  distinguishing  constituent  of  this  marl  is  jfau- 
conitc,  primarily  a  hydrous  silicate  of  potassium  and  iron,^  which 
occurs  in  grains.  Glauconite  is  now  making  in  some  parts  of  the 
sea,  and  from  the  situations  in  which  it  is  formed,  it  is  inferred  that 
the  conditions  necessary  for  its  development  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
make  considerable  beds,  are  the  following i^  (i)  Water  of  moderate 
dei)th,  100  to  200  fathoms  being  the  most  favorable;  (2)  a  meager 
su])i)ly  of  land-derived  sediment;  and  (,^)  the  presence  of  forami- 
nilcra.     The  production  of  the  glauconite  seems  to  be  effected  by 

^  Most  (ilauconite  is  impure,  and,  as  it  occurs  in  nature,  contains  scN'Cral 
other  ingredients. 

2  For  brief  summar>'  concerning  the  origin  of  greensand  marl,  see  Clark,  Jour. 
Geol.,  Vol.  II,  p.  161.  For  a  fuller  account,  see  Challenger  Report  on  Deep  Sea 
Deposits. 
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chemical  chan>;es  in  sediments  perhaps  as  the  result  of  decoa| 
tion  of  the  organic  matter  contained  in"  the  foraminiferal  si 

The  subdivisions  now  generally  recognized  are  the  followin^l 
commencing  with  the  lowest:  i.  Malawan  formation;  3.  MoimvAX 
formation;  3.  Rancocas  formation;  4.  Manasquan  formation.  Tbew  j 
formations  are  not  all  continuous  throughout  the  coastal  regiaD,  1 
and  all  the  formations  show  notable  variations  when  traced  i^ongj 
their  strikes.  Their  aggregate  thickness  nowhere  exceeds  a  fewj 
hundred  feet. 

Eastern  Gulf  border.  The  outcrop  of  the  Cretaceous  formationi 
of  the  eastern  Gulf  states  is  shown  in  Fig.  45a.     Near  the  Misas-. 


Fiu.  45  i.  Map  showing  Ihf  jKisit  ions  of  the  several  mtmbera  of  the  Coinanihmi 
and  Crftaccous  sj'stems  in  vVlabama  anil  .idjatenl  stales.  C.  Tuscaloosa  Mtks 
((.'omani-hoanj ;  A>.  Kiilaw  formation;  Ki,  Si'lma  chalk;  Kr,  Ripley  (onnatiwi; 
7>,  TiTtiary.     {Mice  Smith.) 

sippi,  the  belt  of  outcrops  extends  northward  to  Kentucky.  Meagei 
remnants  (millkrs)  are  found  even  north  of  the  Ohio,  in  southern 
Illinois. 

In  .Mabama,  where  the  Gutf  Coast  part  of  the  system  is  besi 
known,    there   are   three  prind-psA  ^•Aa^i'civ,    "Cnft   1B.iiXq,m)  Vidav 
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KXiainly  days  and  sands,  some  greensand,  300  feet),  the  Selma 
7kalk  (1,000  feet)  in  the  middle,  and  the  Ripley  (mainly  sand,  200-500 
icct)  above.  The  Eutaw  is  believed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
Idatawan  formation  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  Ripley  is  thought 
bo  be  older  than  the  Rancocas.  The  Cretaceous  beds  of  the  Gulf 
Doast  have  been  disturbed  more  than  the  corresponding  beds  along 
the  Atlantic  coast.  They  have  been  bent  into  low  anticlines  and 
syndines  in  some  places  (Alabama),  and  faulted  to  a  slight  extent. 

Western  Gulf  region.    The  general  stratigraphic  relations  of  the 
system  here  are  the  same  as  farther  east,  but  deposition  seems  to 
iave  been  well  under  way  in  Texas  before  the  oldest  exposed  beds 
jof  the  system  farther  east  were  laid  down.    The  system  has  a 
maximum  thickness  of  about  4,000  feet.    Three  principal  subdixis- 
ions  are  recognized:    (i)  The  Dakota;  (2)  the  Colorado;  and  (3)  the 
Montana,    The  Dakota  formation,  600  feet  and  less  thick,  is  largely 
of  sandstone,  with  some  lignite,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  non- 
marine  origin.    The  Colorado  series  contains  much  limestone  (or 
chalk)  of  marine  origin.    Its  thickness  is  about  1,000  feet.    The 
Montana  series  is  more  largely  clastic,  and  from  it  the  oil  of  the 
Corsicana  oil  field  of  Texas  is  derived.    Locally,  the  system  is  much 
faulted.    From  Texas  it  is  continued  northward  into  Arkansas,  and 
^'estward  into  New  Mexico. 

The  Cretaceous  of  the  western  Gulf  region  differs  from  the  cor- 
responding system  farther  east  in  its  greater  thickness,  and  in  its 
greater  proportion  of  calcareous  matter,  largely  in  the  condition  of 
chalk.  Of  limestone  or  chalk,  the  Cretaceous  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
contains  little,  that  of  the  eastern  Gulf  region  (Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi) more,  and  that  of  Texas  much;  nor  is  the  chalk  confined 
to  the  Gulf  region,  as  will  be  seen. 

Western  interior.  One  of  the  standard  sections  of  the  Creta- 
:eous  system  of  the  western  interior  consists  of  the  following  sub- 
iivisions,  conunencing  at  the  bottom:  i.  Dakota;  2.  Colorado 
induding  the  Benton  and  the  Niobrara  formations);  3.  Mon- 
ana  (induding  Ft.  Pierre  and  Fox  Hills);  and  4.  Laramie,  This 
lassification,  however,  does  not  fit  all  parts  of  the  west. 

The  Dakota  formationy  mainly  of  non-marine  origin,  is  wide- 
spread in  the  Great  Plains,  though  most  of  it  is  buried.  It  extends 
vestward  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  many  points.  The 
ormation  is  largely  sandstone,  though  it  contains  much  conglom- 
erate and  day,  and  some  lignite.    It  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as 
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the  joint  product  of  subaerial  and  fluviatile  deposition.  The  p 
ence  of  bird  tracks  in  Kansas,  and  the  widespread  abundance  ■ 
fossil  leaves  of  angiosperms,  in  a  condition  which  precludes 
transportation,  imply  subaeria!  sedimentation  to  a  notable  e 
at  least.  The  upper  part  of  the  formation  carries  some  r 
fo^ils.  North  of  Texas  the  formation  is  in  apparent  confons 
with  the  Comanchean  in  some  places,  though  in  others  it  rests  oj 
older  formations. 

The  Dakota  sandstone  is  an  important  source  of  water  in 
semi-arid  plains.  The  water  enters  where  the  sandstone  outao]4 
near  the  mountains,  and  follows  the  beds  down  their  dip  to  tht  eastfl 
ward-     Along  the  east  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  hcdtB 
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it  from  tht  Dakota  sandstone. 


have  been  tilted,  tlie  k'ss  resistant  formations  associated  with  this 
sandsliine  hu\-e  bei^n  removed  or  worn  down,  leavinfi  the  outcropping 
edj;es  of  this  fonnalion  as  ridges  or  "hogbacks"'  (Fig.  qj),  char- 
acti-rMir  of  the  east  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  much  of  the  way 
from  New  Mexico  to  Can:ida. 

'I'Jie  Colorado  sirics  tecotOL^  an  i;s.\s:ws,v;e  vnN-asion.  q{  the  western 
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VMerior  by  the  sea,  the  invasion  going  so  far,  probably,  as  to  estab- 
connection  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
the  site  of  the  Great  Plains.  Clastic  formations  predominate 
ixi  the  Colorado  series  as  a  whole,  but  there  are  beds  of  chalk  com- 
EMurable  to  those  of  Europe,  from  Texas  to  South  Dakota.  The 
'Aggregate  thickness  of  the  series  is  locally  as  much  as  3,000  feet,  as 
Strata  are  measured,  though  its  average  thickness  is  much  less. 

The  origin  of  chalk.  There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion 
concerning  the  origin  of  chalk.  Its  resemblance  to  the  foraminif- 
eral  ooze  of  the  deep  seas  long  since  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a 
deep-sea  deposit;  but  closer  examination  has  thrown  doubt  on  this 
conclusion,  for  the  differences  between  the  chalk  and  foraminiferal 
ooze  are  as  striking  as  their  likenesses.  Both  consist  largely  of 
the  shells  of  foraminifera,  but  with  them  are  associated  shells  of 
other  types.  The  echinoderms,  the  sponge  spicules,  and  the  secre- 
tins of  certain  microscopic  plants  of  the  chalk  correspond  in  a 
'  general  way  with  those  of  the  oozes  now  forming,  and  are  consistent 
with  the  deep-water  origin  of  the  chalky  The  molluscan  shells  of 
die  chalk,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  point  with  clearness  to  water 
no  more  than  30  to  50  fathoms  deep.  The  distribution  of  the  chalk 
and  its  relations  to  other  sedimentary  beds  indicate  its  dej^osition 
la  shallow  water,  not  in  water  comparal)lc  in  depth  to  that  in  which 
ooises  are  now  formed.  On  the  whole,  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in 
hvor  of  the  view  that  the  Cretaceous  chalk  was  deposited  in  rela- 
tively shallow  water.  The  conditions  for  its  origin  seem  to  have 
been  clear  seas,  \vdth  a  genial  climate.  Its  materials  may  accumu- 
late as  well  on  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  sea  as  on  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  one,  if  clastic  sediments  are  absent.^ 

Following  the  Colorado  epoch  there  were  changes  in  the  sedi- 
mentation and  in  the  life  of  the  western  interior  sea.  The  Man- 
tafia  series  is  chiefly  clastic,  but  the  area  of  sedimentation  was 
somewhat  contracted.  The  beds  are  largely  marine,  and  the  water 
shallowed  as  the  epoch  progressed.  Land  formations  also  are  found 
in  the  series.  Local  beds  of  coal  give  evidence  of  marshy  conditions. 
Like  other  parts  of  the  system,  the  Montana  series  abounds  in  con- 
cretions, some  of  which  attain  great  size.  The  thickness  of  the  series 
is  variable,  and  its  maximum  is  great.  From  8,700  feet  in  Colorado, 
it  thins  to  200  feet  in  some  parts  of  the  Black  Hills. 

Deposition  continued  in  the  Great  Plains  and  to  some  extent 
*For  fuller  statement  of  this  subject  see  Eaxlh  History*,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  i^q. 
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'.vf»«t  .)f  them  throiieh  the  last  epoch  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  bi 
mn>=t  of  rhe  -edimentation  was  non-marine.     Fresh-and-brackislK 
wati^r  ijt'fU  are  widelv  distributed. 

The  Ltir'iwie  •st^rii'n  records  the  transition  from  the  marine  coft- 
dirions  of  the  Afontana  epoch  to  the  fresh- water  and  land  condi- 
ri«)ns  of  the  Tertiar\'  in  the  same  region.  This  change  did  not  take 
j)lare  (;\rrywh«Te  at  the  same  time.  The  series  consists  primarily 
of  sanfistone  and  shale,  with  some  conglomerate:  but  "with  these 
clastic  formations  there  is  much  coal.  Both  shale  and  coal  ire 
more  abundant  ijelow  than  above,  while  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
series  cnnrrjonierate  is  not  rare.  The  thickness  of  the  Lanmie 
Si-rie^  is  t^^rimntrd  at  r.ooo  to  5.000  feet,  exclusive  of  the  transi- 
tion Nff^io/oic-Cenozoic)  beds  to  l)e  mentioned  below.  In  not 
a  frw  placfs  there  is  an  unconformity  in  the  great  group  of  strata 
fr)rmerly  cl:is<fd  .is  Laramie,  and  there  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  Dnrt  abo\e  this  unconformitv  should  be  called  Lara- 
\v.\*\     T'lr  '>n--r:-it  irndeHcv  is  to  reiTard  it  as  Eocene.^ 

\\\  .1  '■'.n-idtTMhle  an-a  of  n«)rtheastem  Wyoming,  and  in  a  lan:;e 
.tr<-;i.  ftrt  ivr  nnr-h,  -nme  of  the  Laramie  lic:nite  has  been  burned  in 
rh«;  LTM'jnrj.  'V\m-  :j»irninc^  was  relatively  recent,  and  locally  is  still 
in  :>r'icfr''>-.  '!';•)<'  ririn^  appears  tt)  have  taken  place  at  the  outcrops 
on  in'll  ii:'!  .-.lilry  -l<.T)e-;.  Tht»  l)urning  was  accompanied  by  fusiwi. 
'^■nii-t'i-i'/n.  .md  :ni<inc:.  resulting  in  lava-like  slag  and  brick-red 
i):ink-;  •  i\  ir.il'ir.itfd  i^i.iv. 

(  n,]K     'ih»'  r  r.-t,ir«M^i.m  is  pre-eminently  the  coal  period  of  the 

'f'..t.     ^ '.'li    iC'U  o'riir  in  e\ery  one  of  its  principal  divisions  in 

\\\\<  i»irt  oi'  {r,»-  r.inM'nf-nt.     The  total  amount  of  coal,  chiefly  in  the 

Liir.irtii'-.  i-  ii*-r':;t[>s  fomparalJe  to  that  in  the  Pennsvlvanian  sv?- 

ill  ^  • 

t/ni,  llio'iL'fi  ilif  roal  is  not  now  s<)  accessible,  and  its  quality  not 
-'»  '.u,'A  ft  i^  f-timatf-rl  that  along  the  east  and  west  bases  of  the 
INw  i:y  Moiintiiins  th*  n?  are  more  than  100,000  square  miles  of  coal- 
i>'  irini';  Lifid-.  and  ("ol(>rarlo  alone  is  estimated  to  have  34,000,000- 
'.'.-.  h.ii-.  /.f  M'.Milabie  roal,"  most  of  which  is  Cretaceous.  The  coal 
i,  l.irj.'rlv  liioiifr,  thoni(h  in  (V)loraflo  not  a  little  of  it  has  been 
ad.inMfl  to  foking  bituminous  coal,  and  even  to  anthracite,  where 

'  f  li'-  f.ir  irnii  r|ii#..iiori  i-;  well  rcvlcwcfl  ])y  Cross,  Washington  Acad,  of  Sci., 
\-.l  \l  (i|>  ■/  |-..  "j'W).  Otlnr  rc(('iit  fli-^c  U'i^i<)ns  by  Vcatch  are  found  in  Am. 
I  "t    ^^  i  .  \m1  \  \  I\".  '  k)')/).  p.  iS.  juwI  Joiir.  (ii'oK,  Vol.  XV,  1907.     Secfootnote 

I'      ■  • 

■N.rr   .      wl    Nmm.  K.pl,,  l^SAiwl.  Svvtv.,  1>U  III, 
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it  has  been  affected  by  intrusions  of  igneous  rock.     The  areas  of 

X^ramie  coal  are  indicated  in  Fig.  438, 

Transition  beds  between  Mesozoic  and  Cenozotc}  There  are 
dvers,  more  or  less  local,  terrestrial  formations  in  the  west  which 
liave  been  referred  now  to  the  Cretaceous  (Laramie, —  or  more 
exactly,  to  the  upper  Laramie  or  post-Laramie),  now  to  the  Tertiary 


Fig  454  ^n  u  ropp  (iR  !  -d^e  of  clay  h  rd  ncd  hy  the  bum  ng  of  Ihe  coa) 
bed  lielow.  Except  m  Ihc  immeiiiale  vicinilv  "f  the  bunit-oul  coiil-lwJ,  the  irlay 
is  not  indurated.     Ntar  Buffalo,  Wyo.     tlfliultHi-ldor,) 

(Eocene).  These  formations  are,  generally  speaking,  unconform- 
able on  the  Laramie,  and  in  some  places  seem  hardly  separable  from 
the  recognized  Tertiary'  {Fort  Union).  Their  reference  to  the 
Eocene  seems  to  be  justified  both  on  stratigraphic  and  paleontologic 
grounds,  so  far  as  present  data  are  concerned. 

Pacific  coast  The  Cretaceous  system  is  represented  on  the 
'  The  questions  involved  in  the  formations  hero  refi'rred  to  are  distu.ssi'd  in 
the  following  recent  papers:  Stanton,  Am.  Jour.  Sci..  Vc)l.  XXX,  and  Wash.  Ai-ad. 
Sci.  Vol. XI;  Knowlton,  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol.  Xl.and  Am.  Jour.  Sci..  V<il.  XXXV; 
Stone  and  Calvert,  Econcm.  Geol.,  Vol.  V;  Lee  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  Vol.  XXXV;  and 
Cross,  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol.  XI. 

*  Here  belont;  the  Arapahoe,  Denver.  Raton,  Monument  Creek  and  perhaps 
other  beds  ol  Colorado,  the  Carbon,  Evanston.  and  Lance  (Ceratops)  beds  of 
Wyoming,  and  the  Lance  formation,  and  part  of  the  Livingston  beds  of  Montana. 
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Pacific  coast  by  the  marine  Chico  series.  At  the  time  of  its  orij 
this  series  probably  ext^ded  along  the  coast  from  Lower  Califoi 
to  the  Yukon.  The  Chico  series  rests  on  the  Shastan  unconformal 
in  some  places,  and  overlaps  it  at  others.  The  fauna  of  the  CI 
series  is  littoral.  Its  oldest  portion  is  older  than  the  fauna  of 
Colorado  series,  and  its  youngest  is  older  than  the  fauna  of 
youngest  Cretaceous  beds. 

Close  of  the  Period 

About  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period  a  series  of  disturbancttj 
was  inaugurated  on  a  scale  which  had  not  been  equaled  since  the 
close  of  the  Paleozoic  era.  These  changes  furnish  the  basis  for  the' 
classification  which  makes  the  close  of  this  period  the  close  of  an  era. 
These  disturbances  continued  into  later  times,  but  the  close  of  the 
Cretaceous  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  time  when  the  changes 
had  advanced  so  far  aS  to  make  themselves  felt  profoundly.  They 
consisted  of  deformatix^e  movements,  a  part  of  which  were  orogenic,, 
and  of  igneous  eruptions  on  an  almost  unprecedented  scale. 

General  movements.    In  the  closing  stages  of  the  period,  the 
sea  which  had  lapped  over  the  Coastal  Plains  of  the  Atlantic  and 
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Fi^r.  455.  Section  showing  the  position  of  the  Cretaceous  beds  in  western 
Orc^'on.  Afg,  metii-<;abbro  ot  unknown  age;  sp,  serpentine;  as,  amphibolite  schist; 
Jr,  Jurassic  (?);  Km  and  KmWy  Cretaceous;  £«,  Eocene;  Ed^  Eocene  diabase, 
(DillcT,  Roscburg,  Ore.,  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 


-/^  »  ^  ^  /  -.'\ 


Fi^.  456.  Section  showing  position  of  Cretaceous  beds  at  one  point  in  the 
vicinity  of  I.ivingston,  Montana.  ^  =  Archean;  ■€,  Cambrian;  Z),  Devonian;  C, 
Carboniferous;  J,  Jurassic;  Kd,  Dakota  formation;  Kc,  Colorado  series;  A'w.  Mon- 
tana scries,  and  A7,  Laramie  series;  bbr,  basic  igneous  rock,  and  apt,  acidic  rock. 
Length  of  section  about  1 1  miles.     (Livingston,  Mont.,  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sun*.) 

the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  withdrawn  toward  the  abysmal  basin.  At 
about  the  same  time,  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  which  had  been 
reduced  to  a  peneplain  by  this  time,  were  bowed  up  again. 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  Cordilleran  region  was  elevated 
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lx>dily  at  this  time,  though  not  to  a  great  height.  Without  further 
details,  it  may  be  said  that  enough  is  known  to  make  it  probable 
that  a  large  part  of  the  continent  was  affected  by  deformative 
movements  of  a  gentle  sort. 

Orogenic  movements.  The  growth  of  mountains  by  folding 
probably  was  in  progress  in  the  closing  stages  of  the  Cretaceous 
period  from  Alaska  on  the  north  to  Cape  Horn  on  the  south, —  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  At  the  same  time 
folding  movements  probably  affected  the  Antillean  mountain  sys- 
tem,^ between  the  southern  end  of  the  Cordilleran  and  the  northern 
end  of  the  Andean  systems,  for  in  several  of  the  Antillean  islands 
later  formations  rest  unconformably  on  the  deformed  Cretaceous 
beds.  Where  the  Eocene  rests  conformably  on  the  Laramie,  the 
disturbances  of  this  time  are  not  clearly  distinguishable  from  those 
of  later  date,  which  increased  the  folding  initiated  in  this  epoch. 
Some  of  the  folded  ranges  of  the  western  mountains  began  their 
history  at  this  time,  others  had  a  new  period  of  growth,  and  still 
others  date  from  a  later  time;  yet  the  close  of  the  Laramie  was  a 
time  of  general  orogenic  movement  in  the  western  part  of  North 
America.  The  Rocky  Mountain  system  may  be  said  to  have  had 
its  birth  at  this  time.  That  these  mountains  are  not  older  is  shown 
by  the  deformation  of  the  Laramie  beds  along  with  those  of  greater 
age.  That  some  of  the  folding  was  not  younger  is  shown  by  the 
lesser  deformation  of  the  Tertiary  beds  in  the  same  region. 

Faulting.  The  growth  of  mountains  at  the  <:lose  of  the  Creta- 
ceous was  accompanied  by  faulting  on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale 
throughout  the  region  of  movement,  though  the  faulting  of  this  time 


Fig.  457.  Section  in  northern  Montana,  showing  Proterozoic  rock,  /I,  thrust 
over  Cretaceous,  K,  Subsequent  erosion  has  removed  much  of  the  overthrust 
beds,  but  Chief  Mountain  is  a  remnant  of  them. 

cannot  be  distinguished  everywhere  from  that  of  later  date.  In 
the  Rocky  Mountains  of  British  Columbia,  one  overthrust  fault  has 
been  located  which  crowded  the  Cambrian  rocks  obliquely  up  over 
the  Cretaceous.  The  horizontal  displacement  is  estimated  to  be 
1  Hill,  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  175. 
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as  much  as  seven  miles,'  and  the  throw  15,000  feet.     Nea 
tional  boundary,  the  displacement  alongwhat  appears  to  be  thesa 
fault  crowded  the  Proterozoic  up  over  the  Cretaceous  ■  by  a  mow 
ment  iif  equal  magnitude  (Fig.  457).     The  exact  date  of  these  fauloj 
has  not  been  determined,  but  was,  perhaps,  mid-Tertiary, 


Ftj;.  458.    Chid  M< 


(Willis,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 


Igneous  eruptions.     The  close  of  the  Cretaceous  was  marked  by  1 
the  inauguration  of  a  period  of  exceptional  igneous  activity,  con- 
tinuing far  into  the  Tertiary.     I>urinf{  this  period,  gr^at  bodies  of 
igneous  rock,  both  extrusive  and  intrusive,  were  forced  up.     Erup- 
tions occurred  in  other  lands  at  about  the  same  time. 

Upper  Cretaceous  oj  Other  Continents  * 
Europe.  The  distribution  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  strata  of 
Europe  shows  that  extensive  transgressions  of  the  sea  occurred  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period,  for  in  some  parts  of  the  continatt 
marine  Cretaceous  formations  overlap  all  older  Mesozoic  systems. 
During  the  closing  stages  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  fresh-water  beds 

'  McConnell,  Geol.  Surv.  of  Canada,  Vol.  H,  Rept,  D,  p.  33,  1886. 
'  Willis,  Bull.  Geol.  Sac.  of  Am..  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  307,  331-335- 
'The  lerm  Comanchean  has  not  been  applied  outside  of  North 
the  Cretaceous  system  wiU  theceCoTc  be  Tefeired  to  u  Upper  Cretaceoua. 
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Fig.  4S9-  Map  and  section  shomnR  rclalions  of  ignenus  tock  to  the  CrcHiceous 
onnations  in  the  Crazy  Mountains  of  Montana.  The  section  is  along  the  line  AB 
rf  ihe  map.  Kh,  Livingston  formation;  di.  dlorttc;  gr,  granite.  The  fB|>ei.iiil 
eature  of  the  map  is  the  extraordinary  number  of  dikes  radialinR  from  the  tcnirJl 
ntnislon,  di.  Length  of  section  aiwut  ao  miles.  (Livingston  and  Lktlc  Belt, 
Mont.,  folios,  U.  S.  Gcol.  Surv.) 

ippear  in  localities  (Alpine  region)  where  marine  sedimentation  had 
oeen  in  progress  earlier  in  the  period,  shelving  that  the  movements 
which  were  to  mark  the  dose  of  the  era  were  making  themselves 
Felt.    Limestone  is  the  dominant  sort  of  rock  in  the  Upper  Creta- 
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ceous  of  southern  Europe,  showing  that  clear  seas  still  prevailed,  asij 
the  Early  Cretaceous  period.     From  a  characteristic  genus  of  f( 
much  of  the  limestone  is  known  as  Hippurite  limestone.    In 
system  farther  north,  there  is  more  clastic  material. 

The  most  notable  petrographic  feature  of  the  Upper  Cret 
of  Europe  is  the  chalk.     Both  in  England  and  France  it  attains 
aggregate  thickness  of  several  hundred  feet,  though  much  of  it  i^ 
far  from  pure.     It  grades  into  marls  and  clays  on  the  one  hand, 
into  sandstone  on  the  other.     Chalk  is,  however,  by  no  mt 
co-extensive  with  the  system,  for  it  has  little  development  out 
of  the  Anglo-French  area.     Greensand  occurs  in  the  Upper  Ci 
ceous  as  well  as  in  the  Lower. 

Asia.  The  submergence  of  Europe  and  North  America  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  finds  its  parallel  in  other  conti- 
nents. There  are  extensive  areas  of  Hippurite  limestone  in  south-j 
western  Asia,  closely  connected  with  that  of  Europe  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  that  of  North  Africa  on  the  other.  The  Himalayan  region 
seems  to  have  been  still  beneath  the  sea,  for  Upper  Cretaceous  forma- 
tions are  found  in  the  mountains  at  great  elevations.  South  of: 
these  mountains  there  appears  to  have  been  a  large  tract  of  land,  in- 
cluding much  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  which  has  been  thought 
to  have  stretched  southwest  to  Africa;  but  the  configuration  of 
the  sea-bottom  does  not  lend  this  view  much  support. 

Upper  Cretaceous  beds  occur  on  the  coast  of  China,  and  in 
Japan.  In  many  places  they  rest  on  formations  older  than  the 
Lower  Cretaceous,  and  therefore  record  an  increased  submergence 
dating  from  the  beginning  or  early  part  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous. 
On  the  other  hand,  northern  Asia,  which  was  largely  submerged 
during  the  earlier  Cretaceous  period,  w^as  largely  land  during  the 
later.  Late  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  occurred  the  extensive  lava- 
tlows  of  the  Deccan.  These  flows,  4,000  to  6,000  feet  in  thickness^ 
cover  an  area  of  something  like  200,000  square  miles,  and  are  the 
most  stupendous  outflows  of  lava  recorded.  The  fossils  in 
sediments  interbedded  with  the  lava  show  that  the  flows  were 
subaerial. 

Africa.  In  northern  Africa,  the  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  overlie 
the  Lower  unconformably,  and  spread  southward,  covering  most  of 
the  desert,  and  so  indicating  great  submergence  in  the  north  African 
region.  South  of  the  Sahara,  no  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  are  known 
except  in  a  few  small  ax^ias  a\>o\i\.  Wv^  co^%\.,  ^^k-^ce  they  rest  on 
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&]r5talline  schists  with  no  Lower  Cretaceous  beds  beneath,  so  far  as 
taiw  known. 

South  America.  In  South  America  the  sea  invaded  eastern 
Brazil,  where  marine  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  cover  and  overlap  the 
bon-marine  Lower  Cretaceous.  In  some  parts  of  Brazil,  however, 
Uie  Upper  Cretaceous  is  represented  by  fresh-water  beds  only. 
Sarther  west,  marine  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  rest  unconformably 
bn  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  and  form  the  summits  of  parts  of  the 
"tastem  Andes,  occurring  up  to  altitudes  of  14,000  feet  at  many 
^KHnts,  and  locally  even  higher.  There  appears  to  have  been  great 
volcanic  activity  in  the  Andean  system  (Chile  and  Peru)  during  the 
late  Cretaceous. 

Australia.    The  phenomena  of  Australia  are  in  harmony  with 
those  of  other  continents.     The  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  are  wide- 
spread, locally  resting  on  formations  older  than  the  Lower  Creta- 
ceous.    Furthermore,  the  Upper    Cretaceous  (Desert  satidstone)  is 
in  many  places  unconformable  on  the  deformed  Lower  Cretaceous. 
General.     In  general  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  little  marine 
sedimentation  in  the  Late  Cretaceous  period  north  of  the  parallel 
60®  north,  where  the  Jurassic  and  Lower  Cretaceous  systems  are 
more  widespread.     Between  the  parallels  of  20°  and  60°,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  zone  where  marine  Lower  Cretaceous  is  but  slightly 
developed,  the  Upper  Cretaceous  system  is  widespread.     Outside 
of  China,  the  Upper  Cretaceous  system  is  wanting  over  no  consider- 
able land-area  within  these  limits.     In  the  equatorial  and  south 
temperate  zones,  the  Upper  Cretaceous  seas  were  also  expanded 
inuch  beyond  the  limits  of  the  waters  of  the  preceding  period. 

Climate 

The  climate  of  North  America  throughout  most  of  the  Creta- 
ceous period  seems  to  have  been  rather  uniform  and  warm  through 
a  great  range  of  latitude.  In  Greenland,  Alaska,  and  Spitz- 
bergen,  climatic  conditions  seem  to  have  been  similar  to  those 
in  Virginia.  Toward  the  close  of  the  period  the  temperature  was 
perhaps  lower,  for  the  Laramie  flora  is  a  temperate,  rather  than  a 
tropical,  one.  The  fresh-water  fossils  of  central  Europe  indicate  a 
climate  comparable  to  that  of  Malaysia.  As  this  seems  to  have 
been  a  period  of  low  land,  widely  extended  epicontinental  seas, 
extensive  calcareous  deposits,  and  slow  consumptioiv  oi  cjaxhc^w 
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dioxide  in  the  carbonation  of  rock,  there  was  a  combination 
conditions  regarded  as  favorable  for  a  mild  and  uniform 

LIFE 

Land  plants.    Angiosperms  predominated  in  North  America 
the  beginning  of  the  Cretaceous,  and  during  the  period  genera  now 
living  came  to  be  numerous,  giving  the  flora  a  modem  aspect 
Among  the  living  genera  which  made  their  appearance  were 
which  include  the^birchj  beech,  oak^  walnut^sycamore,  tulip- 
and  maple.     Among  the  gymnosperms  there  was  a  notable  dcvd< 
opment  of  the  sequoias,  which  now  include  the  giant  trees  of  Cali- 
fornia.    Of  special  interest  was  the  presence  of  genera  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  which  are  now  confined  to  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  period,  monocotyledons  first  became 
abundant,  so  far  as  the  record  shows.  Palms  were  plentiful,  even 
in  northerly  latitudes,  before  the  close  of  the  period.  Of  greater 
importance  because  of  their  relations  to  the  evolution  of  grazing 
animals,  was  the  appearance  of  grasses,  which  attained  prominence 
later. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  introduction  of  dicotyledons, 
the  great  bearers  of  fruits  and  nuts,  and  of  monocotyledons,  the 
greatest  grain  and  fodder  producers,  was  the  groundwork  for  a 
profound  evolution  of  land  animals.  A  zoological  revolution,  as 
extraordinary  as  the  botanical  one,  might  naturally  be  anticipated; 
but  it  did  not  follow  immediately,  so  far  as  the  record  shows.  The 
reptiles  seem  to  have  roamed  through  the  new  forests  as  they  had 
through  the  old,  without  radical  modification.  But  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  era,  the  anticipated  revolution  in  the  animal  life  of 
the  land  made  its  appearance,  and  advanced  with  great  rapidity. 

The  new  flora  spread  widely.  The  European  flora  was  very 
much  like  the  American,  and  there  was  a  close  resemblance  between 
the  plants  of  mid-Greenland  (70^-7 2°  Lat.)  and  those  of  Virginia, 
indicating  climatic  conditions  of  remarkable  uniformity.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  flora  was  of  a  sub-tropical  type. 

Land  animals.  The  terrestrial  animals  had  the  same  general 
aspect  as  in  the  preceding  period.  Dinosaurs  still  retained  the  lead- 
ing place  among  land  reptiles,  though  carnivorous  forms  were  less 
abundant  and  varied  than  before.  Among  them  was  a  leaping, 
kangaroo-like  form  with  a  length  of  15  feet.     The  most  singular 
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KKOTk  HORIZON,  o,  LiHodendron  gigantaim  Lesq.;  b,  Nyrica  longa  Heer;  c, 
lia  pseudoacuminata  Lesq.;  d,  Sterculia  macronata  Lesq.;  e.  Qacrcus  suspecta 
f.  Viburnum  inaquilaUralt  Lfsq.;  g,  BelulUcsu^esli.  var.  subinlegrijoliiis  Lesq.; 
afras  sitbitUegrifolium  Lesq.;  i,  FUus  inaqualis  Lesq. 

iurian  development  was  in  the  herbivorous  branch.  Some  of 
irms  were  very  large,  of  quadrupedal  habit,  \vith  < 
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'hich  extended  backwards  over  the  neck  and  shoulders  in  ft 
e  flange  (Fig.  461).  Added  to  this  was  a  sharp,  parrot-like 
stout  horn  on  the  nose,  and  a  pair  of  large  pointed  horns  00 
he  top  of  the  head.  One  of  the  larger  skulls  measures  eight  feet 
rom  the  snout  to  edge  of  the  cape.  This  excessive  provision  for 
.efense  was  accompanied  by  a  very  small  brain  cavity.  Marsh 
emarks  that  they  had  the  largest  heads  and  the  smallest  brains  of 
he  r^tile  race.  They  were  doubtless  stupid  and  sluggish.  The 
imithopod  division  was  well  represented  (Fig.  463).  Their  hinder 
larts  were  large,  their  limbs  were  hollow,  and  their  footprints  indi- 
ate  that  they  walked  in  kangaroo-Uke  attitude. 


Terrestrial  turtle  remains  are  found  in  the  Dakota  sandstone,  and 
iie  fossils  of  species  inhabiting  fresh  waters  in  the  late  Cretaceous 
leposits  of  Canada.  Of  true  li^rds,  only  one  late  Mesozoic  form 
s  known,  and  that  of  small  size  and  uncertain  affinities,  from  the 
Laramie.  Snakes  made  their  first  appearance,  so  far  as  known,  in 
ie  later  part  of  the  period,  but  they  were  small.     Crocodiles  under- 
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went  a  marked  change  early  in  the  period,  developing  into  the  mo 
forms,  though  some  of  the  old  types  lived  on. 

Flying  reptiles  made  so  distinct  an  advance  in    spedalia 
that  Williston  regards  them  as  having  come  to  excel  all  other  i 


Fipj.  464.     A  Cretaceous  pterodactyl,  Nyctosaurus  gracilis  Marsh,  abou 
natural  size,  Niobrara  Cretaceous,  Kansas.     (Restored  by  Williston.) 

vertebrate  animals.     Some  had  a  wing-spread  of  perhaps  20 
In  some  of  the  genera  (Fig.  464)  the  development  of  the  front 
was  great,  while  the  hind  parts  were  so  very  small  and  weak  tl 
is  doubtful  whether  they  could  stand  on  their  feet  alone. 
Cretaceous  forms  were  all  short-tailed,  and  for  the  most  part  t 
less.     Their  bills  resembled  those  of  modern  birds. 

Terrestrial  birds  existed,  but  their  record  is  meager.  *] 
were  some  curious  aquatic  forms,  which  will  be  mentioned 
the  sea  life.     The  mammals  thus  far  recovered  from  the  Creta 


FIk.  465.     A  Cretaceous  mosasaur,  Plalacarpus  coryphccus  Cope,  resto 
\\  illiston;  from  Upper  Cretaceous,  Kansas. 

indicate  little  advance  on  those  of  the  Jurassic,  and  they  appc 
have  played  very  little  part  in  the  fauna  of  the  period. 

Sea  life.     Vertebrates,     The  ichthyosaUrs  and  plesiosaurs  y 
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had  dominated  the  Jurassic  sea  lived  on  into  this  period.  The 
former  became  insignificant  soon  after  its  beginning;  but  the  plesio- 
saurs  attained  their  highest  development  and  perhaps  their  greatest 
size  at  this  time.  The  American  plesiosaurs  indicate  lack  of  inter- 
migration  between  this  continent  and  Europe. 

The  aquatic  branch  of  the  scaled  saurian^  (Squamala)  became 
veritable  sea  serpents.  The  long-necked,  lizard-like  reptiles  of  the 
Comanchean  period  were  the  forerunners,  and  perhaps  the  direct 
ancestors,  of  a  family  (the  mosasaurians,  Pig.  465)  which  flourished 
in  the  Cretaceous,  and  ranged  from  the  Americas  to  Europe  and 
New  Zealand.  Their  short  career  seems  to  have  ended  with  the 
period,  and  no  direct  descendants  are  known. 

Marine  turtles  seem  to  have  appeared  first  in  this  period,  and  to 
have  had  many  forms.  Some  of  them  had  skulls  larger  than  those 
of  horses,  and  their  shells  must  have  been  fully  twelve  feet  across. 


ts,  from  the  La[ 


Length,  ahnut  si 


In  the  long  interval  between  the  first  known  appearance  of  birds 
in  the  Jurassic,  and  the  later  Cretaceous  when  they  reappeared, 
important  changes  took  place,  among  which  was  the  loss  of  the 
elongate,  bilaterally  feathered  tail.  The  Jurassic  birds  were  terres- 
trial, while  the  Cretaceous  were  aquatic.  The  Cretaceous  birds 
include  about  30  species  belonging  to  two  widely  divergent  orders, 
Hesperornis  and  Ickthyornis.  The  former  (Fig.  467)  were  large, 
flightless  divers,  with  aborted  wings  and  remarkable  legs.  The  legs 
were  not  only  very  powerful,  but  the  bones  of  the  feet  were  so  joined 
to  them  as  to  allow  the  feet  to  turn  edgewise  in  the  water  when 
brought  forward,  thus  increasing  their  efficiency  as  paddles.  Fur- 
thermore, the  legs  were  so  joined  to  the  body  frame  as  to  stand  out 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  it,  like  a  pair  of  oars,  instead  of  being  under 
the  body  like  walking  legs.     Apparently,  walking  as  well  as  flying 
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Fig.  467.    Restoration  of  the  great  toothed  diver  of  the  CKtaceous,  Best 
by  (llecson.     (From  Lucas'  Animals  of  the  Past;  by  pennission  of  the  ptu 

McClun.',  Phillips  and  Co.) 

had  been  abandoned,  and  the  bird  was  adapted  to  swimmio 
diving  only.  The  Jaws  had  teeth  set  in  grooves  like  those  of 
live  saurians,  and  in  other  respects 
were  like  the  jaws  of  snakes.  As  some 
of  these  strange  birds  attained  a  length 
of  six  feet,  they  were  doubtless  formid- 
able enemies  to  the  sea  life  on  which 
they  chose  to  feed.  They  have  been 
found  in  Kansas,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  New  Jersey,  and  England, 
and  probably  frequented  epicontinental 
seas  somewhat  widely. 

The  second  type  Ichtkyornis  (Fig. 
468)  was  scarcely  lai^er  than  a  pigeon, 
and  had  great  power  of  flight,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  strong  development  of 
the  wings  and  keel.  At  the  same  lime.  Fig.  468.  Iclukyom 
thdr  leg.  and  feet  we  smull  and  Ji^^^tu'Sl'Sl. 
s/ender.     They  had  teefii  in  ?»cV.tt;i.     wawtNi-s  "^■«ii.\ 


For  ei^snation  of  Figure,  sec  top  of  page  554. 
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Fig.  460.    Cretaceous  Fossils,    o-e,  Echinodemu:    a,  P, 
Clark;  b,  Canidalus  lubquadriUui  Con,;  c,  Botriopygus  atabamensii 
SaUnia  tumidula  Clark.    /,  g,  and  A,  Pelecypods:  /,  Ostrea  seleHUCiu  Mcek;^! 
Idontarca  nebrastensis  Owen,  allied  to  the  areas  of  to-day;  Jll,  iHoctraima  M        "' 
M.  and  H,     i-l.  Gaslropods:  »,  Xcptunclla  inlerlfxtui  (M.  and  H.)ij,At 
praiiibiata  {WhilK); k, Drtpanockilui itebrasceniis  (E.  andS.); I, Pyrofitit bt 
and  II,) 


Fk'.  4r'>,  ("Ki'TMs-iirsi-KPiiALOPODS;  a,  .VuH/iVHimi-riaHUjWhitf.,  oneof  the 
simpli'st  tjpis  111'  iliiM-ly  mik-d  n-phalopoils;  h.  Iltluivrras  slepkrnsoni  Whin'.,  an 
unintxniti.'  i»iliil  in  a  lu'lii'ifi>rm  spiral,  and  r,  its  hichly  complicated  suiur;  i. 
rriitni'lropis  i.Toliari  l  Mantellj.  a  normal  ammonite  with  ornamented  shell,  anil  r. 
mmiilcx  suiuri:*;/,  Plyibiici-ras  crassum  Whilf.,  an  ammonite  shell  which  is  rei-uncJ 
ujion  itsi'lf,  but  not  cont'd;  g,  suliin;  of  f;  h.  ^capkitcs  nadosu;  Owen,  an  ammmiie 
^i>win);  n  j  light  teiidenq'  to  uncoil  in  the  last  volution;  (,  BacuiiUs  grandis  M.  and  H. 
Tlit'ir  biwmcave  vertebrae  and  other  skeletal  features,  as  well  as 
their  small  brains,  sugKcst  reptilian  relationships.  Their  habitat 
wasi  the  same  as  that  oE  Hesperornis,  and  yet  the  two  were  farther 
apart,  slructurally,  thuiv  any  t\su  \.\\«?.  oWiHiawr*  Ivvvc^ CMarsh). 
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The  old  types  of  fishes  gave  place  to  new  ones  (the  teleosts)  dur- 
ing this  period.  This  change  set  in  during  the  Comanchean,  and 
was  complete  by  the  middle  of  the  Cretaceous,  though  representa- 
tives of  the  older  types  lived  on. 

Invertebrates.  The  most  notable  departure  from  the  preceding 
ages  is  the  prominence  of  faraminifers  among  the  fossils.  They 
made  large  contributions  to  the  chalk  of  the  period,  and  they  were 
ooQcemed  in  the  formation  of  the  greensand,  scarcely  less  char- 
acteristic of  the  period  than  the  chalk.  While  some  of  these  mi- 
nute organisms  live  on  shallow  bottoms,  on  fixed  algae,  and  in 
abysmal  water,  they  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  surface  waters  of 
the  open  sea. 

Sea-urchins  (a-e,  Fig.  469)  were  quite  abundant,  and  lent  one 
of  its  characteristic  aspects  to  the  fauna.  Carols  and  crinoidSy  so 
long  associated  with  clear  seas,  were  not  plentiful.  In  the  clastic 
formations,  pelecypods  (f-h)  and  gastropods  (i-l)  abound  (Fig.  469).  * 
It  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  Fig.  469  that  they  have  a  modern 
qipearance.  Cephalopods  were  still  abundant,  though  ammonites 
were  in  their  decline  and  showed  erratic  forms,  attended  by  excessive 
ornamentation,  comparable  to  that  which  marked  corresponding 
stages  of  the  trilobites  and  crinoids.  Odd  forms  of  partial  uncoiling, 
or  of  spiral  and  other  unusual  forms  of  coiling,  were  common  (Fig. 
470).  Interesting  forms,  perhaps  to  be  classed  here,  were  the 
Baculites  (i),  which  resumed  the  straight  form  of  the  primitive 
Ofikoceras,  while  retaining  the  very  complicated  sutures  of  the 
Ammonites  {c). 

Map  work.  Folios  of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  and  Laboratory  Exercises  in 
Structural  and  Historical  Geology,  Exercise  XI.  In  the  folios  of  the  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.  both  Comanchean  and  Cretaceous  are  classed  as  Cretaceous,  though  the  two 
ure  distinguished,  in  some  cases,  in  the  text  and  on  the  maps. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI 
THE  EOCENE  AND  OLIGOCENE  PERIODS 

The  remaining  periods  of  geological  history  constitute  the 
Cenozoic  era,  or  the  era  of  modern  life.  The  earlier  part  of  the  en 
is  called  the  Tertiary,  and  the  later  the  Quaternary.  The  Tertkiy 
is  variously  subdivided,  as  shown  below: 


{ 


Quaternary. 


CcnozoicJ 

Kra      ! 


Tertiary 


Recent  or  Human.    Post-glacial  formations 
Pleistocene  or  Glacial.    Glacial  formations 
and  non-glacial  deposits  of  glacial  age 
I  II  III 

"Pliocene  Pliocene  ( 

Miocene  Miocene  | 

Oligocenc } 
EA)cene     ? 


Exx:ene 


Neocene 
Eocene 


FORMATIQNS   AND  PHYSICAL  HISTORY 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  a  two-fold  division  of  the  TertlBiy) 
the  first  including  the  P2ocene,  Oligocene,  and  Early  Miocene,  and 
the  second  the  later  Miocene  and  IMiocene.  This  dixdsion  differs 
from  that  of  the  right-hand  column  above  only  in  putting  the  lower 
part  of  the  Miocene  in  the  lower  division. 

Eocene  formations  ai)pear  in  widely  separated  parts  of  North 
America  (Im^.  471),  though  they  do  not  appear  at  the  surface  over 
lar^e  areas.  They  include  marine  formations,  brackish-water  forma- 
tions (made  in  bays  and  estuaries),  and  land  (lacustrine  ajidsubae- 
rial)  formations.  The  marine  and  brackish-water  beds  are  confined  to 
the  borders  of  the  continent,  while  the  terrestrial  deposits  are  found 
in  the  (ireat  Plains  and  farther  west.  Many  of  the  formations  are 
not  indurated,  but  locally  they  are  even  metamorphosed. 

The  eastern  coast. ^     Eocene  formations  appear  at  the  surface 

1  Dall,  iSlh  Ann.  Kept.,  U.  S.  Gool.  Surv.,  Pt.  II. 
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in  an  interrupted  belt  near  the  coast  from  New  Jersey  to  Ti-.\as. 
Tbdr  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Cretaceous  system,  upon 
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wliiLh  ihvy  are  unconformable  (Fig.  446).  Clays,  sands,  and  green- 
situi  ni;irls  arc  the  must  ciimmon  materials  of  the  system,  ani)  ibt 
oinilitinns  of  st-ilimLn[;ition  were  much  as  In  the  preceding  periui 
'riic  systftii  is  thicker  (1,700  feet  maximum)  in  the  Gulf  repon 
thiin  on  tht;  Atlantic  coast.  It  contains  much  lignitic  matter  in 
jilaivs.  shdwiiiK  that  murine  conditions  were  not  uninterrupted. 
In  'I'l-sas,  Kyi »'f<^'i'ous  and  saliferuus  sediments  recur  at  \'aiiou: 
liori/nns,  thiiu(!h  most  of  the  beds  are  of  marine  origin,  and  there  are 
„^  numerous  local  unconformities  b 
the  system,  suggesting  repeated 
changes  in  the  conditions  of  sedi- 


The  Pacific  coast.  Marine  and 
brackish-water  beds.'  Marine 
E^.>cene  formations  are  w-idespnad 
west  of  the  Sierra  and  Cascadt; 
nniies  ■.t'ls-  47-  .  ind  have  con- 
si'ieribie  'level' >pr^,enl  in  Alaska, 
Tlinju^b.'ut  Washin^t.m  and 
Ort^on  and  in  parts  of  Caliionii. 
tile  Ei.vene  is  unconformable  yn 
the  CriitJ-ce-jus  or  Shjstari'.  bu; 
in  rti'acii  oi  California  it  is  co^n- 
:'.TTnable  on  :htf  Chio.i.  the  pianf 
■jcfveen  the  f.vo  being  dcrlp.cUby 
ioMsiis.  These  relations  s'^iarist 
f.hat  iust  before  the  Eocene,  aa 
III  \Vasiiin«T;.in,  most  of  Oresoa. 
jii>i  rjurts  -)f  the  coa^ta!  r^ri.m  4 
Caiii'irnia  "vere  [-and.  over  which 
rile  Ten  aiiv^nced  later.  The 
-•  ic\>  .ire  mostly  cla.«do.  sand=t'in« 
iii'.i  -hale  predominatinii.  but 
'ivre  ire  omijiomentes.  tuffs,  and 
;■  Li.^iiacwus  shales,  the  la-; 
■■.■■■■j.-/'-'-i  'o  be  a  source. >f  oO.  In 
■.  -tw  rjiaces.  marine  beds  irt 
-..-    -i-.-.-'i    jy    -jrai-kish-water  i-> 


--■  u. 
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3y  the  beginning  of  the  Eocene,  the  Puget  Sound  depression, 
"laps  to  be  correlated  with  the  great  valley  of  California  and  the 
of  California,  had  begun  to  show  itself.^  The  lands  east  and 
of  the  sound  were  high,  but  not  mountainous;  and  the  region 
the  sound  was  a  great  estuary,  in  and  about  which  deposition  was 
progress.  Some  of  the  sediments  accumulated  in  brackish  water 
A  on  land,  and  resulted  in  the  thick  coal-bearing  Fuget  series  of 
ashington,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  Oligocene  or  even  Miocene, 
series  is  said  to  contain  125  beds  of  coal  thick  enough  to  attract 
lectors.  Most  of  the  workable  coal  is  in  its  lower  part.  The 
of  deposition  extended  south  into  Oregon,  and  east  toward  the 
^-— lue  Moimtains  of  that  state.  The  system  has  an  estimated  thick- 
R^k«ss  of  10,000  to  12,000  feet  in  southern  Oregon,  and  but  little  less 
|^fc»i  southern  California. 

f^  British  Columbia  appears  to  have  been  land  during  the  period, 

^  \3Ut  Eocene  beds,  much  disturbed  (Kenai  series),  have  been  recog- 
^lized  in  Alaska,  where  they  are  coal-bearing  in  places. 

After  the  Eocene  there  was  a  time  of  temporary  elevation, 
erosion,  and  volcanic  activity  along  the  Pacific  coast,  with  consider- 
able basaltic  flows  in  Washington  and  Oregon. 

The  western  interior.  The  warpings,  faultmgs,  and  the  intru- 
sions and  extrusions  of  lava  which  marked  the  close  of  the  Meso- 
zoic  era  in  the  west  appear  to  have  developed  lands  which  were 
relatively  high,  adjacent  to  tracts  which  were  relatively  low.  The 
steep  slopes  of  the  mountain  folds,  fault  scarps,  and  volcanic  piles 
seem  to  have  afforded  the  conditions  for  rapid  erosion,  while  the 
adjacent  lowlands  furnished  places  of  lodgment  for  much  of  the 
sediment.  Some  of  it  took  the  form  of  fans  and  alluvial  plains,  and 
some  of  it  probably  lodged  in  lake  basins  formed  by  warping  and 
faulting,  or  by  the  obstruction  of  valleys  by  lava  flows.  The  wind 
also  made  its  contribution  to  the  deposits  of  the  time,  and  the 
Eocene  system  contains  much  pyroclastic  material.  The  result 
was  a  combination  of  lacustrine,  fluvial,  pluvial,  eolian,  and  vol- 
canic deposits. 

The  sites  of  principal  sedimentation  shifted  somewhat  from 
time  to  time,  and  among  the  widely  distributed  deposits  referred 
to  this  period  there  are  great  differences  of  age.  Several  more  or 
less  distinct  stages  of  deposition  have  been  made  out,  the  distinc- 
tions being  based  partly  on  the  superposition  of  the  beds,  and  partly 
^  Willis,  Tacoma  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
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on  their  fossils.    These  several  stages  are  not  readily  corrdated 
with  those  of  the  coasts. 

1.  Reference  has  been  made  (p.  539)  to  certain  formatioos 
(Denver,  Raton,  Lance,  etc.),  formerly  classed  as  Cretaceous,  whid 
probably  should  be  regarded  as  early  Eocene.  Some  of  these  beds 
are  inseparable  from  the  Fart  Union  formation  (or  series),  commonly 
regarded  as  the  oldest  dix-ision  of  the  Tertiary  in  the  western  inte- 
rior. During  the  Fort  Union  stage,  there  was  an  extensive  area  of 
aggradation  in  parts  of  North  Dakota^  Montana,  and  farther  north. 

The  Fort  Union  beds  are  clastic  and  are  said  to  be  locally  2,000 
feet  or  more  thick.  Parts  of  the  formation  may  be  lacustrine,  but 
[)arts  are  subaerial  ^  as  indicated  by  the  abundance  of  leaves  at 
many  places.  The  Fort  Union  series  contains  much  coal,  including 
some  that  was  formerly  classed  as  Laramie.  Eocene  formations  of 
similar  age  are  found  in  Colorado  (Telluride  and  Poison  Canyon 
formations),  New  Mexico  (part  of  the  Puerco  beds),  and  elsewhere. 

The  sites  of  early  Eocene  deposition  were  finally  shifted.  In 
so  far  as  the  sedimentation  was  in  lakes,  the  basins  may  have  been 
t'llli'd  or  warped  out  of  existence,  and  in  so  far  as  it  was  subaerial. 
dtforinativc  movements,  or  the  progress  of  the  gradational  work  of 
the  streams,  or  both,  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  shifting. 

2.  Touring  the  next  or  Wasatch  stage  of  the  period,  sediment 
was  being  deposited  over  parts  of  Utah,  western  Colorado,  and 
Wyoniing,  and  elsewhere.  The  beds  of  this  stage  have  a  maximum 
thickness  of  several  thousand  feet,  and  are  now  6,000  to  7,000 feet 
above  the  sea.     About  77%  of  the  fossils  are  of  land  life. 

S.  The  third  recognized  stage  of  the  Eocene  in  this  region  is  the 
Hridi^rr,  during  which  sedimentation  was  in  progress  in  the  Wind 
kivrr  hasin  north  of  the  mountains  of  that  name,  and  another,  a 
little  later,  in  the  basin  of  the  Green  River,  both  in  Wyoming,  and 
in  I  lah  south  of  the  Uinta  Mountains.  It  may  have  been  during 
tlii^  ^ta^e,  too,  that  the  volcanic  tufiF  (San  Juan  formation,  2,000 
U'vi  and  li.ss  thick)  of  southwestern  Colorado  was  made.  This 
Li^l  h.nnaiioii  is  of  interest  as  an  index  of  the  \dgor  of  volcanic 
allien  ill  this  rc«^ion.  Beneath  it,  glacial  drift  was  found  in  ioi,> 
l»v   rr<)lr:.M»r  At  wood.     Its  extent  is  undetermined,  and  it  maybe 

'  Wililii.  joiir.  (lo)!..  Vol.  XII,  p.  290,  and  Leonard,  State.  GeoL  Surv.  of 
Nnilli  D.ikiil.i.  Kilih  Biennial  Rcpt. 

•  l'<ir  I  iihria  for  distinguishing  lacustrine  and  subaerial  formatioos,  see  Davis. 
S,  iruM*.  N.  .S.,  \'o\.  VI,  p.  6ig,  1897,  and  Proc.  .\m.  Acad.  Arts  and  ScL,  Vol. 
-WW,  p.  .^45,  1900. 
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older  than  the  Bridger  Stage.     It  is  at  the  base  of  the  Eocene  in 
t-:this  locality,  near  Ridgway. 

t        4.  The  Uinta  stage  followed  the  Bridger.     Deposition  was  then 
["in    progress  in   southeastern   Utah   and   southwestern    Colorado. 
•  Some  of  the  Uinta  beds  now  have  an  altitude  of  as  much  as  10,000 
feet,  though  they  probably  were  deposited  at  a  much  lower  level. 
The  northwest.    In  the  northwest  there  are  Eocene  formations 
.  not  definitely  correlated  with  the  preceding  stages.     In  northern 
Oregon,  there  are  late  Eocene  beds  of  terrestrial  origin  (Clarno 
formation,  largely  volcanic  tufiF).     In  Washington,  two  thick  sedi- 
mentary formations  (the  Swauk,  early  Eocene,  3,500-5,000  feet, 
bdow,  and  the  Roslyn,  3,500  feet)  of  Eocene  age  and  non-marine 
origin,  are  separated  by  300-4,000  feet  of  basalt.     The  Fayette 
formation  of  Idaho,  said  to  have  been  accumulated  in  a  lake  formed 
by  the  damming  of  the  upper  basin  of  the  Snake  River  by  the  early 
lava-flows  of  the  Columbia  River  region,^  is  now  referred  to  the 
Eocene.     Eocene  beds  of  terrestrial  or  volcanic  origin  are  imper- 
fectly known  in  many  other  places  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  erosion  of  the  Eocene  has  given  rise  locally  to  the  topography 
characteristic  of  "Bad  Lands." 

General  considerations.    It  has  been  customary  to  regard  the 
Eocene  and  later  periods  as  much  shorter  than  those  of  the  Paleo- 
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Fig-  473*  Section  showing  the  structure  of  the  Eocene  in  western  Oregon. 
£6,  Eiocene  basalt;  Ep  (Pulaski  fonaation),  a.nd  Ec  (Coaledo  formation),  Eocene. 
Length  of  section  about  20  miles.     (Diller,  Coos  Bay,  Ore.,  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 


Fig.  474.  Section  a  little  south  of  the  last,  showing  the  relation  of  the  Eocene 
(EPf  Pulaski  formation)  to  the  Cretaceous  {Km,  Myrtle  formation),  as,  amphib- 
olite  schist,  and  Psy  Quaternary  marine  sand.     (Coos  Bay  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

zoic  and  Mesozoic;  but  this  conclusion  may  be  questioned.     On 

the  basis  of  thickness,  the  showing  of  the  system  is  great,  both  on 

the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  the  western  interior.     Furthermore,  any 

just  estimate  of  the  duration  of  the  period  must  take  account  of  the 

^Lindgren  and  Drake,  Nampa  and  Silver  City,  Idaho,  folios,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.,  and  Knowlton,  BulL  204,  p.  no. 
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great  erosion  which  followed  the  post-Cretaceous  deformation, 
the  physical  side,  therefore,  there  is  no  warrant  for  assuming 
the  period  was  short.     The  faunal  developments  of  the  period  w 
such  as  to  make  great  demands  upon  time,  and  it  is  not  impi 
that  the  period  was  as  long  as  the  average  of  those  of  the  Pali 
and  Mesozoic  eras. 

Such  thicknesses  of  terrestrial  sediment  as  occur  in  the  Eoceoe 
of  western  North  America,  if  they  are  really  as  great  as  reported, 
call  for  explanation.  If  the  areas  concerned  were  in  process  of 
more  or  less  continuous  warping,  low  areas  gbing  down  as  surround- 
ing lands  went  up,  or  if  troughs  or  basins  of  deposition  were  pro- 
duced by  faulting,  the  bottoms  sinking  while  their  surroundings  rose, 
the  conditions  would  perhaps  be  met. 

The  relations  of  the  Eocene  beds  of  the  western  interior  indicate 
that  both  the  attitude  and  altitude  of  the  surfaces  in  that  part  (A 
the  continent  were  very  different  from  those  which  now  exist.  That 
region  must  have  been  much  lower  than  now,  and,  locally  and  tem- 
porarily at  least,  without  well-established  drainage.  The  present 
mountains  were  certainly  not  so  high  as  now,  though  considerable 
elevations  and  great  relief  doubtless  existed. 

Close  of  the  Period  in  North  America 

The  closing  stages  of  the  Eocene  were  marked  by  crustal  move- 
ments in  the  west,  resulting  in  considerable  changes  in  geography. 
Some  such  movements  had  taken  place  during  the  period,  as  has 
been  indicated;  but  the  faulting  and  folding  at  its  close  were  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  result  was  the  retreat  of  the  sea  along  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  development  of  new  areas  of  high  and  low  lands,  and  there- 
fore a  shifting  of  the  sites  of  rapid  degradation  and  aggradation. 

Along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  the  Miocene  is  in  many 
places  unconformable  on  the  Eocene,  and  it  was  at  the  close  of  the 
Eocene  (or  perhaps  during  the  Oligocene)  that  an  island,  now  in- 
cluded in  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  was  formed.  In  the  Carolinas, 
and  in  the  western  Gulf  region,  the  conformity  between  the  Eocene 
and  Oligocene  formations  seems  to  preclude  notable  changes  of 
geography  along  the  coast  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  at  the  close  of  the  Eocene. 

Foreign 
Europe.     Considerable    lakes,    estuaries,    and    perhaps    other 
areas  of  deposition  remained  over  western  Europe,  at  the  close  of 
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*l*e  Mesozoic  era.  Later,  but  still  early  in  the  Eocene,  submergence 
^•ct  in,  allowing  the  sea  to  cover  considerable  areas  from  which  it 
r*'*Kl  been  excluded  temporarily.  In  western  and  central  Europe  the 
'  snanmum  submergence  of  the  Eocene  seems  to  have  been  accom- 
;  plished  by  the  middle  of  the  period.  Toward  its  close,  the  epiconti- 
nental waters  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  continent  were  again 
restricted. 

In  the  south,  the  Eocene  sea  spread  much  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  present  Mediterranean,  covering  much  of  southern  Europe 
and  northern  Africa.  Eastward  It  joined  the  Indian  Ocean,  cut- 
ting oS  the  southern  peninsulas  of  Asia  from  the  mainland  to  the 
north.  A  sound  east  of  the  Urals 
probably  connected  the  Arctic  Ocean 
^th  the  expanded  Mediterranean.  , 
Above  this  sea  rose  many  islands, 
Some  of  which  corresponded  in 
position  to  the  Alps,  Carpathians, 
Apennines,  and  Pyrenees. 

On  the  bottom  of  this  great  body 

of  water,  limestone  was   deposited      „.  ,  , .,    ,  ... 

'  .  J^  Fig.   475-     A  bit  of  nummuLUc 

on  an    extensive    scale.       Much   of  limestone, 
it  is  made  up  almost  wholly  of  the 

shells  of  nummulites  (foraminifera,  Fig.  475),  and  is  found  from 
one  side  of  the  Old  World  to  the  other.  Since  it  is  thick 
-  (locally  several  thousand  feet)  as  well  as  widespread,  the  sea  must 
have  swarmed  with  foraminifera,  and  the  period  must  have  been 
long.  In  few  other  places  are  there  indications  of  such  great  num- 
bers of  organisms  of  one  kind.  Some  idea  of  the  deformative  move- 
ments since  the  Eocene  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  num- 
mulitic  limestone  occurs  at  elevations  of  more  than  10,000  feet  in 
the  Alps,  up  to  1 6,000  feet  in  the  Himalayas,  and  zo,ooo  feet  in  Tibet. 
In  the  Old  World  as  well  as  in  the  New,  the  greater  relief  features  of 
the  present  are  post-Eocene. 

Other  continents.  Marine  Eocene  is  known  along  the  northern 
and  western  coasts  of  Africa,  and  in  the  Soudan,  in  Soulk  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania,  and  in  various  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
The  Tertiary  formations  of  South  America  have  not  been  closely 
correlated  with  those  of  other  continents.  There  is  marine  Eocene 
along  some  parts  of  the  western  coast,  in  Patagonia  '  {Magellanian 
•  HatdKT,  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  Vol.  IV,  1897,  p.  334,  and  Vol.  IX,  1900,  p.  97. 
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series)  and  probably  elsewhere  in  Argentina,  and  along  at  least  ^p 
part  of  the  coast  of  Brazil.^  Non-marine  beds  occur  in  PatagodMB 
Eocene  beds  are  extensive  in  the  West  Indies  where  limestfl^^ 
is  the  dominant  rock.  Formations  of  this  age  are  said  to  occur  ifK 
to  elevations  of  10,500  feet  in  Hayti.^  It  was  formerly  thoughB: 
that  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  connected  freely  somewhoiH 
south  of  the  United  States  during  the  early  Tertiary,  but  the  wodt  ■ 
of  Hill  renders  it  doubtful  whether  there  were  more  than  shallot  ■ 
and  restricted  connections  in  the  Eocene,  and  whether  there  was  cod-  ■ 
nection  of  any  sort  later.  I 

General  Geography  of  the  Eocene  I 

The  geography  of  the  Eocene  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  I 
present  time,  and  the  differences  were  perhaps  even  greater  than  has  I 
been  indicated.    It  has  been  conjectured  that  North  America  was  I 
connected  with  Asia  on  the  west,  by  way  of  Alaska,  and  with  Europe  I 
on  the  east,  by  way  of  Greenland  and  Iceland.    Land  seems  to  have  | 
failed  of  making  a  circuit  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  north  only  by  1 
the  strait  or  sound  east  of  the  Urals.     In  the  southern  hemisphere, 
it  has  been  surmised  that  Antarctica  was  greatly  extended,  con- 
necting with  South  America,  Australia,  and  possibly  with  Afria, 
and  that  Africa  and  South  America  were  connected  across  the 
Pacific  from  some  earlier  time  until  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Eocene.     The  basis  for  these  conjectures  is  found  in  the  distribution 
of  life  at  that  time,  as  shown  by  fossils. 

If  these  conjectured  extensions  of  land  were  real,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  division  of  land  and  water  in  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres  was  far  less  unequal  than  now,  that  the  land  was  massed 
in  high  latitudes  to  a  great  extent,  and  that  tropical  seas  were  more 
extensive.  If  extensive  polar  lands  were  the  cause  of  glacial  p)eriods, 
as  some  have  thought,  the  geographic  conditions  of  the  Eocene  were 
favorable  in  the  extreme  for  glaciation,  if  the  relations  sketched 
above  were  the  real  ones.  In  spite  of  this,  the  climate  of  the  period 
seems  to  have  been  genial,  and  less  markedly  zonal  than  now. 

Close  of  the  Eocene.    During  the  later  part  of  this  period,  and 

^  Branner,  Hull.  Gciil.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  XIII,  and  Stone  Reefs  of  Brazil,  Mus. 
of  Comp.  ZcKil.,  Bull.  44.  pp.  27-53. 

-  Hill,  (ieological  History  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  Portions  of  Costa 
Rica.     Ikill.  Mus.  of  Comp.  Zool.,  Cambridge,  1S98.    Also  J.  P.  Smith,  Science, 

Vol  JO,  I  goo,  p.  348. 
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?*t  its  close,  there  were   some  notable  deformations   in  southern 
•urope.    The  initiation  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  some  of  the  moun- 
farther  east,  are  among  the  larger  disturbances  assigned  to 
time.    The  greater  deformations  which  expressed  themselves  in 
mountains  of  Southern  Europe  were  post-Eocene,  and  most  of 
"them  considerably  later  than  the  close  of  the  Eocene. 

LIFE 

Transition  from  the  Mesozoic.  Four  salient  features  marked 
the  transition  of  life  from  the  Mesozoic  to  the  Cenozoic:  (i)  among 
marine  animals,  nearly  all  Cretaceous  species  were  replaced  by  new 
ones;  (2)  so  many  species  of  land  plants  lived  on  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  separate  the  Mesozoic  from  the  Cenozoic;  (3)  the  great 
saurians  almost  disappeared,  and  most  other  reptiles  showed  pro- 
found changes;  and  (4)  mammals  appeared  in  force,  and  promptly 
took  a  leading  place. 

The  great  change  in  the  epicontinental  marine  life  was  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  sea  from  the  continent,  and  the 
great  restriction  of  the  area  of  shallow  water.  The  increase  of  the 
land  and  the  establishment  of  new  land  connections  may  well  have 
caused  the  existing  vegetation  to  spread  and  flourish,  if  the  climate 
remained  congenial;  but  the  land  faunas  did  not  respond  in  like 
manner. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  Eocene  mammals  of  North 
America  and  Eurasia  descended  from  the  primitive  types  of  mam- 
mals which  lived  in  these  continents  earlier,  or  whether  they  were 
immigrants.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  their  descent  from  the  early 
(non-placental)  mammals  is  wanting,  and  the  suddenness  of  their 
apf>earance  in  great  numbers  suggests  invasion  from  some  other 
quarter.  The  deformative  movements  which  inaugurated  the 
Eocene  period  quite  certainly  made  new  land  connections,  and  fur- 
nished the  conditions  for  an  invasion,  if  mammals,  developed  else- 
where, were  awaiting  the  opportunity. 

Perhaps  the  rise  of  mammals  caused  the  downfall  of  the  reptiles. 
The  habit  of  bringing  forth  relatively  mature  offspring,  and  of  nour- 
ishing and  protecting  them,  gave  the  mammals  an  immense  advan- 
tage, to  w'lich  were  added  superior  agility  and  higher  brain  power. 
It  would  not  be  surprising,  therefore,  if  the  rise  of  mammals  drove 
the  clumsy,  small-brained  reptiles  either  to  extinction,  or  to  the 
assumption  of  new  and  smaller  forms. 
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Vegetaiian 

In  plant  history  the  Eocene  was  not  the  dawn  of  the  i 
for  the  change  from  medieval  to  modem  plants  took  place 
Comanchean  period.  The  Eocene  did  not  even  mark  any  i 
innovation.  There  was,  however,  much  progress  toward 
species,  and  toward  present  adaptations  of  plants  to  dimat 
and  topography,  and  to  each  other. 

Among  the  plants  of  the  earliest  known  Tertiary  flora  of  1 
were  oaks  like  those  of  the  present  high  lands  of  warm  ten 
zones.  With  them  were  willows,  chestnuts,  laurels,  etc., 
have  been  likened  to  the  flora  of  southern  Japan.  The  flora 
Denver  beds  (p.  539),  contains  figs,  poplars,  laurels,  magnolii 
many  ferns.  The  early  Eocene  flora  of  southern  Canada  ir 
similar  forms,  together  with  oaks,  beeches,  etc.,  a  flora  indie 
temperate  climate. 

The  Middle  Eocene  of  England  records  a  flora  "th( 
tropical  in  general  aspect  which  has  yet  been  studied  in  the 
ern  hemisphere,'*  ^  while  a  later  flora  ** suggests  a  compariso 
climate  and  forests  with  those  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  1 
America."  The  mid-Eocene  of  America  in  temperate  la 
contains  palms  and  bananas,  mingled  with  many  other  t 
similar  climatic  significance.  The  Eocene  flora  of  Alaska  in 
a  climate  comparable  to  that  of  Southern  California  and  1 
This  flora  shows  a  curious  commingling  of  Jurassic  and  Cre 
types  (cycads),  with  angiosperms.  A  similar  flora  in  the  is 
Saghalien  indicates  land  connection  between  Alaska  and  As 

Early  Eocene  Mammals 

The  mammals  of  the  earliest  Eocene  included  several 
differentiated  groups,  in  which  existing  orders  were  foresh 
rather  than  represented.  The  herbivores  were  foreshadowed 
Co}idylarthra,andthe  carnivores  by  the  Creodonta;  butthetwc 
were  not  sharply  differentiated.  Both  were  five-toed  plant 
whose  phalanges  had  horny  coverings  that  were  neither  he 
claws.  Edentates,  insectivores ,  rodentSy  and  lemuroids  seem 
been  represented  or  foreshadowed.  Evolution  was  so  rap 
before  the  close  of  the  Eocene,  most  existing  groups  of  m 
were  well  defined  (p.  686).     None  of  the  present  genera,  h 

*  Gcikie,  Textbook  of  Geology,  3d  ed.,  p.  974. 
*Hollick,  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,\o\.  ii,  \<)ii,  v^.  T>an-^o. 
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existed  then.  In  general,  the  mammalian  faunas  of  the  Eocene 
of  North  America  were  closely  similar  to  those  of  western  Europe, 
■  while  during  the  Middle  and  I-ate  Eocene  there  seems  to  have 
been  faunal  separation  hetween  these  continents.' 

Blain  herhivore  line.  While  the  condylarths  and  creodonts 
were  near  each  other  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  the  hoofed 
herbivores  and  the  clawed  carnivores  developed  from  them  soon 
became  distinct.     The  condylarths  (Fig.  476)  were  small  generalized 


Fig.  476.  A  [irimilise  uoRulatc  or  condylarlh  of  the  Wasatch  epoth;  Pktnuco- 
dus  priminus  Cope,  about  i/ij  natural  size  (about  the  si;ic  of  a  tapirj,  from  Big 
Horn  basin,  Wyoming.     (Cope.) 

forms  with  five  toes  and  forty-four  teeth,  not  yet  developed  into  true 
herbivores.  Condylarths  did  not  live  beyond  the  Eocene,  but  one 
branch  adapted  to  forests  and  marshes  seems  to  have  diverged  early, 
and  perhaps  to  have  given  rise  later  to  the  ungulates.  In  the  course 
of  the  period  many  of  them  became  fitted  torJLIfi  on  graasji  plains. 
To  this  end,  the  flat,  heavy,  palmate  form  of  foot  adapted  to  marshes, 
gave  place  gradually  to  the  light,  springy,  digitate  form,  adapted  to 
a  quick  start  and  swift  flight.  At  the  same  time  h.irH  hoofs,  and 
grinding  teeth  were  developed.  The  evolution  of  hoofs  and  grind- 
ing teeth  has  been  thought  to  be  connected  with  the  prevalence  of 
grassy  plains,  the  firm  turf  of  which  is  in  contrast  with  the  soft  soil 
'  For  references  to  important  literature  on  the  American  Tertiary  Mammalia, 
see  the  authors'  larger  worii,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  218.  Sec  also  Osborn,  Bull.  361,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.,  and  The  Age  of  Mammals;  and  Scott,  A  History  of  Land  Mam- 
mals in  the  Western  Hemiqibere. 
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of  forest  and  marsh.     Forests  perhaps  helped  to  preserve  a 

of  the  evolving  order  in  its  more  primitive  form.  E 

Mack  of  these  influences  lay  the  physical  conditions  thatpra 
moted  them.  In  western  America,  where  the  evolution  is  kUl 
known,  the  lakes  and  rivers  were  undergoing  changes.  As  thflTl 
shrank  or  shifted,  they  left  behind  them  borders  of  grassy  or  S€<by  I 
ground  which,  on  fuller  drainage,  may  have  become  prairies.  SuA  I 
changes  were  suited  to  the  evolution  of  herbivorous  prairie  life,  and  I 
this  in  turn  must  have  ihvited  predaceous  animals.  *If  these  con-  I 
siderations  are  valid,  the  prime  factors  in  the  evolution  of  theim-  | 
gulales  were  (i)  an  undifferentiated  plastic  animal  group  susceptible  I 
of  modification;  (2)  a  plant  group  (grasses  and  fodder-furnishing  I 
angiospernis)  affording  appropriate  food  for  the  new  tyf)e;  and  (j)  ] 
the  shrinkage  and  shifting  of  lakes,  marshes,  and  lodgment  plains,  ] 
and  the  drying  up  of  the  ])lains  of  the  continent,  resulting  in  prairies  | 
whose  hanl  turf  favored  the  development  of  foot  and  limb  modifica- 
tion in  till'  interest  of  speed. 

The  era  of  hulk  and  heavy  armor,  such  as  had  been  possessed 
hy  tile  reptiles,  had  i)assed,  and  an  era  of  agility  and  dexterity  had 
hei^uii.  No  small  factor  in  this  j^rogress  was  the  increase  in  intel- 
lij',eme  iiulicaled  hv  the  larger  brains.  The  lighter  and  more  agile 
Ira  me  was  accompanied  by  the  development  of  smaller,  simpler, 
but  \\\ovc  elTecli\e  weapons  of  attack  and  defence.  Nevertheless 
si.e  continued  to  be  impt>rtant,  and  some  sjH^cies  in  almost  ever)* 
^ub  \»rdi'r  reached  Awd  jKissei.!  the  limit  of  bulk-advantage,  and  then 

kU\\i\\k\\. 

In  I  he  course  of  the  early  evolution  strange  forms  appeared, 
and  s,»vM\  l^\\une  extinct.  Among  them  were  the  Dinoccrata  (Fig. 
\  ■\  }\\y'[i.'^^\\\c  nivMi-^UTs  whose  skulls  were  armeil  with  three  pairs 
oi  pioii;!^ -anvo.  perhaps  horn  cv^res.  and  a  pair  of  enormous 
\.inr.'v'  i.\'ih  vM  lu-iks  piojociini:  below  ^at  least  in  the  male),  and 
AW  I  \i  .i\  :.'.\M\{  aiicp.v.n  at  armature  on  both  upper  ami  nether  sides. 
\\\'.\  S'.ir.ix  Wv'e  >i:\^v:!ariy  srv.ail  ior  such  p^nidemus  iKKlies.  In 
[*'v  ■'.  ':*';::v'  i".>^  a;-.v-  '.v»w  I^rai'a-- vwcr  seem  to  have  reached  their 

PiNeii^eiu'e  of  uu^iiUies  into  odd-  and  even-toed.     Early  in 

I'u-  I  ,'x.    V.  "v^v -vvl  a-i'.M'^  bcs:.i::  to  divervie  into  o<ld-ttHxi  [peris- 
^  ^'    ■  •  •  v\v-  ',v\\*   ,j/..\\: J. :•..'/    iv.H^.     In  the  former,  the 

e  o\is  c'  :'ie  nuddle  ii.v;  in  the  latter. 
V.\  v\<  ^lv^\^.^</e  oi  time  the  laterdl 
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of  skeleton  Iiy  Marsh;  about  13  feci 


toes  fell  out  of  use  and  were  atrophied.  The  first  class  reached  its 
extreme  type  at  length  in  the  horse,  and  the  second  in  our  cioven- 
hoofed  cattle;  but  these  perfected  types  were  not  attained  in  the 
Eocene, 

The  horse  has  become  a  classic  example  of  evolution.     The 


Fig.  478.  An  early  ancestor  ot  the  horse  family,  Hyracolhcrhim  (Prolorohippiis) 
oenlicolum,  from  the  Lower  Eocene  (Wind  River  formation)  ot  Wyoming;  about  ji 
natural  size.     (Cope.) 

earliest  recognized  form  was  the  Ilyracotherium  (Fig.  478),  which 
resembled  the  horse  but  little.  The  Orohippus  (Epihippus)  repre- 
sented a  greater  advance.     It  was  tour-toed  (three  functional)  in 
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front,  and  three-toed  behind.  It  had  about  the  size  of  a  sni! 
and  was  as  much  canine  as  equine  in  appearance.  True  h 
not  appear  till  the  Pliocene. 

Artiodactyls  emerged  from  their  generalized  beginnings  I 
slowly.     Suina  (pigs,  peccaries,  hippopotamuses)  were  leprei 
in  the  Eridger  epoch  by  a  small  hog.     Strangely  enough,  thecl 
family  seems  to  have  had  its  beginning  in  America  in  the  roidiSi' 
later  Eocene,  and  to  have  flourished  here  until  the  Pliocene, 


Fig.  470-  Mounled  skcleiao.  a(  Falnafrlis,  a  Cnmlnnt  frcrni  the  Middle  £aCHC 
of  Wyoming;  1/18  natural  size.     (Osbom.) 

having  previously  sent  a  branch  to  South  America  to  evolve  Into 
llamas  and  vicunas,  and  another  into  the  Old  World  to  become  the   t 
present  camels,  the  tribe  died  out  in  its  primitive  home. 

Caniivore  line.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  paleontolo^sts 
that  the  creodonts  were  more  primitive  than  the  condylarths,  and 
that  the  latter  diverged  from  the  former,  as  also  the  edentates  and 
the  rodents.  If  this  is  so,  it  gives  the  creodonts  the  central  positioa 
among  the  primitive  mammals.  They  lived  throughout  the  period 
and  into  the  next,  gradually  giving  way  to  thdr  own  more  pragRS- 
Mve  descendants.  Toward  the  end  of  the  period!,  modern  types 
began  to  emerge  definitely  from  the  ancestral  forms.  Primitive 
represeatati\-es  of  the  dog  family  appeared  in  Europe  late  in  tlw 
period.     Scott  states  that  "  clawed  mammals  long  antedated  the 
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'^fed  types,  and  that  the  latter  arose,  either  once  or  at  several 
"mrate  times,  from  the  fonner.^ 
Sdentates,  rodentSf  and  insectivores.    The  similarity  of  the 
Ktral  edentates  to  the  condylarths  and  creodonts  of  the  earliest 
me  seems  to  imply  that  the  three  orders  had  but  recently  di- 
gged  from  common  ancestors.     By  the  middle  of  the  period, 
Lents  became  a  notable  element  in  the  fauna.     The  squirrel 
ired  in  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period.     Even  to-day, 
I  rodents  retain  many  primitive  characters,  and  since  the  Miocene 
(  undergone  few  radical  changes.     Their  derivation  is  not  yet 
d.     Most 
^  families  of  in- 
t  can  be  traced 
^.to   the    Eocene. 
'  They  still  retain  many 
primitive     characters, 
and  are  the  least  altered 
^'jj^-fKe  great  mamma- 

-  mg^  branches. 

^^on-placentalmam- 
''  nulls*         During     the 
period,   opossums    ap- 
peared in  both  hemi- 

-  spheres.  Theyretained 
this  wide  distribution  until  the  Miocene,  when  they  disappeared 
from  Europe,  but  they  have  persisted  in  North  and  South  America 
to  the  present.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  monotremcs,  the  lowest 
of  the  mammals,  are  not  known  until  after  the  Tertiary. 

The  primates.  No  traces  of  apes  have  been  found  in  the  Eocene, 
but  lemuroids  appeared  in  the  Wasatch  epoch  in  America,  an<l  in  a 
similar  horizon  in  Europe.  This  is  the  more  notable,  as  the  lemurs 
are  now  confined  to  Madagascar,  Africa,  and  southern  Asia.  They 
have  many  affinities  with  the  insectivores,  and  were  possibly  derived 
from  them.     Apes  probably  descended  from  the  early  lemuroids. 

Mammals  go  down  to  sea.  Some  mammals  took  to  the  sea  by 
choice  or  necessity,  as  land  reptiles  did  before  them.  Thus  arose 
cetaceans  (whales,  dolphins,  porpoises),  sireiiians  (manatees,  du- 
gongs),  and  pinnipeds  (seals,  sea-lions).  In  parts  of  Alabama,  verte- 
brae of  primitive  whales  (Zeuglodotis)  were  originally  so  abundant 

*  A  Hlstoiy  of  Land  Mammals  in  the  WMtcrn  Hemisphere. 


Fig.  480.  The  skull  and  jaw  of  a  larRc  Emone 
rodenl.  Tillolbrriiimfodieiis  llarah,  friim  thf  BridKi'r 
tormalion,  Wyoming;  about  i/b  natural  sLo;. 
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;i-  Vf  iitir.'if.t  jKjjiular  attention,  and  call  forth  legends  i.»f  diver: 

Birds.  lo-'iK  of  many  types  of  birds,  such  as  gulls,  henx^ 
ea;rl«r-,  owl-.,  rjuail.*,  plovers,  and  flightless  birds  of  great  size,  shoi 
;;n:at  deployment  of  this  class. 

Reptiles  and  amphibians.  One  of  the  {greatest  contrasts  L: 
ifv*}\<)l*u^\  hi-itory  is  found  in  comparing  the  size,  power,  and  m .:':::- 
lude  of  the  C.'n.iaceous  land  reptiles  with  those  of  the  Eocene.  Oi 
the  ^'ji'iii  haurians,  only  a  few  live^l  on  into  the  early  Eocene.  LdL-i 
rcptiiirs  st.-rrri  to  have  l>ecome  rare  early  in  the  period,  though  there 


f 


g  h 


I'ii^    jSi.     lOxKNK  I'oRAMiNiKrRA.    o,  NodosarM  bacUUtm  Def ranee;  6,  If. 

K^muiuuis  [}VK)v\n\i^n\)\  r,  Anoniiiluia  ammonoidrs  (Rcuss);  </,  CrhU'Uaria  gibba 
iVi  )rl»iL:M\ ;  /■.  ('.  tiiditit.i  (lii)nu*m;inn);/.  /j,  and  //,  Ghhigcrina  bitUoides  d*Orfaigp:iy; 
,•'.  1  ,:yin.i!inti  Itxunnn  (I.iniu-);^,  Dhrorhbia  iiirho  (d'OrbiRnv);  it,  TrunaUutini 
lohr.nil.j  iW.ilUiT  ;nnl  J;ui)h);  /,  TtxtuUir'hi  sidhingiddta  (d'Orbigny).  Magnited 
S  lo  .|o  liiius.     ^^Maryland  Cltt*!.  Surv.) 

Wire  turlK's  on  I  he  land  and  in  the  sea,  and  some  of  them  attained 
larLre  ^i/e.  There  were  cnucKJiles  which  belonged  about  equally  t<i 
land  and  water;  also  snakes,  some  of  them  large.  Amphibians 
were  ])re-ent.  but  apparently  not  abundant. 

Insect  life.  There  has  been  little  important  change  in  the  in- 
sect worM  since  the  bcLiinninj^  <)f  the  Ceno/oic.  Few  new  families 
lui\e  apiuari*!.  ihouirh  i^enera  and  species  have  changed. 


48i.  EOCESE  MoLLUSKS.  a-k,  Gastropods:  a.  Ftistis  (?)  inlcrslriatu! 
;  b,  itiira  polonuKtnsis  Cbrk  and  Martin;  c,  Phuroloma  tysoni  Clark  and 
rf,  P.  folamitcensis  Clark  and  Martin;  e,  Seala  pnloituKrasis  Clark  and 
f,  Tornaiellaa  bella  Conrad;  g,  Turrilella  Tuortimi  CoHrad;  h.  Lunaiia  mary- 
'onrad.  i-w,  Pelecypods;  i,  Gycimeris  idoneus  (Conrad)  ;j,  Dosinio^ 
Continued  at  tEic  bottom  of  p  574. 
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Marine  Life 

The  name  Eocene  (dawn  of  the  recent)  was  meant  to  imply  tf 
presence  of  less  than  $%  of  Imug  species  among  the  marine  in 
brates  of  the  period;  but  most  cxistingjirdaigJamilifiafcandgOKn 
were  estabUshejl.  Thecbanges of  later  times  are  considerable, a. 
are  valuable  as  criteria  for  correlation,  climatic  changes,  mip^lioa 
etc.,  but  they  are  not  profound  biological  transformations, 
are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  radical  and  rapid  evolution  of  ill 
mammals. 

Geologically,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  marine  Eocene  IS 
was  the  extraordinary  abundance  and  size  of   the  forammlai 
(Fig.  481).    Most  types <^ marine  invertebrates  had  assumed  thctrl 
modem  forms. 

The  American  Eocene  &unas  were  rather  pronouncedly  pro  1 
vindal,  though  some  species  ha\'e  a  rather  wide  range.     So  pro-  | 
nounced  is  their  provindal  character  that  much  difficulty  is  expen-  I 
enced  in  making  correlations  between  formations  along  differoil 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  and  greater  difficulties  a 
in  regions  more  widely  separated.    The  variations  are,  however, 
variations  of  detaO,  not  of  bro&d  features. 

The  marine  fauna  of  the  Pacific  coast,'  and  the  fiora  islt 
as  Puget  Sound,  indicate  a  subt  ropical^cUmate. 

OLIGOCENE    FORMATIONS 

Nordi  America.  Formations  corresponding  to  the  (Migocax 
of  Europe  have  not  been  differentiated  completely  in  North  Amei^ 
ica;^  but  certain  formations  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts, 
formerly  classed  as  late  Eocene  or  early  Miocene,  may  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  some  part  of  the  Oligocene  of  Europe.  In  the 
Gulf  region  the  Vicksburg  (below)  and  Grand  Gulf  formations  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  and  the  Fayette  formation 
of  Texas,  belong  to  this  category.  The  early  Oligocene  is  repre- 
sented generously  about  the  Caribbean  sea,  where  its  association 

lenlifularh  (Rogers);  k  and  /.  Venaricardia maryiandica  Clark  and  Hartin;  m  ud 
n,  Cvrbiila  aldrithi  Sicycr;  a  and  p.  Prolxardia  lens  Conrad;  q,  Oslrea  comfntti- 
TOsIra  Say;  r.  Modiolus  alabamensis  Aldrich;  s,  Luctna  aquiana  Claik;  I,  Leia 

parilis  (Conrad);  H.Cf'j.ii(ili-J/iV»a/cr/i>rmii(C<inr!ul);i,ift>ciMO«wIaLea;«,  Actm 
chettaiiKiisis  Aldrich.    (Maryland  Gieol.  Sorv.) 

'  Arnold ,  Jour.  Geo!.,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  509,  and  Knowlton,  Tuoma,  Wuh.,  Fofio. 
*  Dall,  i8th  Ann.  Kept.,  U.  S.  GeoL  Surv.,  Pt.  U. 
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^^tl  the  Eocene  is  close,'  and  its  separation  from  the  Miocene 
^Satinet.     This  is  in   keeping  with  the  phenomena  of  the   Gulf 
^tates.     Limestone  is  the  dominant  rock  in  the  Antillean  region. 
'  The  Oligocene  stage  is  also  recognized  among  the  terrestrial 

^^eposits  of  the  western  part  of  the  continent.  The  While  River 
f-  ■OJmation,  now  classed  as  Oligocene,  occupies  an  extensive  area  in 
■  **Ortheasteni  Colorado,  southwestern  Wyoming,  western  Nebraska 
:  \.£rule  and  Chadron  formations),  and  South  Dakota,  and  perhaps 
**1  Kansas.  In  the  light  of  present  knowledge,  it  seems  probable 
:    tliat  all  phases  of  land  aggradation,  lacustrine,  fluvial,  and  eolian, 


try. 

are  represented  in  this  formation  j  Even  thin  beds  and  lenses  of 
limestone  and  volcanic  ash  enter  into  it.  The  formation  is  said 
originally  to  have  covered  most  of  the  Black  Hills  region,  and  pos- 
sibly all  of  it.'  Remnants  are  found  up  to  elevations  of  more  than 
6,000  feet,  and  the  highest  points  of  the  hills  are  but  httle  higher. 
The  Florissant  beds  in  South  Park,  Colorado,  consisting  largely  of 
volcanic  ash,  and  famous  for  their  fossil  insects,  are  classed  as 
Oligocene.  So  also  are  some  of  the  beds  of  the  John  Day  Basin  of 
Oregon,  unconformable  above  the  Eocene.     Marine  Oligocene  beds 

'  Hill,  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Jamaica,  and  Geolofiical  History 
of  the  I^hmus  of  Pannma  and  portions  of  Costa  Rica.  Bull.,  AIus.  Comp.  Zoiil., 
Vols.  XXVIII  and  XXXIV  respectively. 

■Fraaa,  Sconce,  Vol.  XIV,  N.  S.,  p.  an,  and  Matthew,  .\m.  Nat.,  Vol. 
XXXIII,  p.  403,  t899. 

»  DartoD,  iglh  Ann.  Rtpt.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Pt.  IV;  Jist  Ann.  Kept.,  U.  S. 
Geo).  Surv.,  IL 
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are  found  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  the  record  of  the  period  htxm 
found  chiefly  in  the  unconformity  between  the  Eocene  and  tJ 
Miocene. 

Considerable  geographic  changes  occurred  during  the  OUgoci 
r  at  its  dose,  especiaUy  in  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean  regions,  «hert 
the  Oligocene  (early  Oligocene)  is  commonly  conformable  o 
Eocene,  and  unconformable  beneath  the  Miocene. 


Fit;.  484.    Oligocene  Bad  Landa  of  South  Dakota.    (WiUistoD.) 

Europe.  Toward  the  dose  of  the  Eocene,  the  epicontinenUi 
sea  of  northern  Europe  was  greatly  restricted,  but  considerable 
areas  sto<id  so  near  sea-level  that  slight  changes  served  greatly  to 
diminish  or  extend  the  epicontinental  waters. 

The  oldest  Oligocene  deposits  of  central  and  western  Eun^ 
are  largely  of  terrestrial,  fresh-  and  brackish-water  origiD.  Loctl 
deposits  of  salt,  gypsum,  and  coal  are  suggestive  of  the  physical 
conditions  at  various  times  and  places.  The  Oligocene  of  southern 
Europe  is  chiefly  marine. 

In  Europe,  as  in  North  America,  there  were  considerable  igneous 
eruptions  during  the  Tertiary,  and  espedally  during  the  Oligocene. 
Between  eruptions,  vegetation  grew  in  marshes  and  shallow  lakes 
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;r  the  surface  of  the  lava.    The  substance  of  this  vegetation 

y  (Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland)  preserved  in  the  form  of  coal 

1  the  lava  beds. 

ier.     One  of  the  peculiar  accessories  in  the  Lo  \er  Ohgocene 

amber  of  northern   Ger- 

principally  in  the  vicinity 

igsberg.     While  amber  in 

lantities  is  found  in  Sicily 

few  other  places,  that  of 

tic  region  is  more  abund- 

n  that  of  any  other  part 

arth,  so  far  as  now  known. 

is  fossilized  resin,  ap- 
r  from  certain  varieties  of 
us     trees.      Its     original 

in  the  Baltic  region  ap- 
j  be  in  certain  beds  of  a 
nature,  but  parts  of  this 
m  have  been  worn  by  the 
md  the  amber  distributed. 
E  that  which  finds  its  way 
amerce  is  picked  up  on  the 
liore,  while  some  is  taken 
le  beds  in  which  it  was 
iy  entombed.  One  of  the 
log  features  of  the  amber 
ict  that  it  contains  numer- 
;cts.  They  seem  to  have 
1  upon  the  resin  while  it 
it,  and  to  have  become 
,ely  immersed  in  it,  and 
y  preserved.    About  2,000 

have  been  found  thus 
ed. 
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Fir,  485.  Map  showins  supposed 
distribution  of  land  and  water  on 
the  PatLfic  coast  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Oligocenc  epoch.  (Ralph 
Arnold.) 


siderable     deformative 

:nts  made  themselves  felt 

lem  Europe  at  or  about  the  close  of  the  Oligocene,  as  in  the 

and  Carpathian  Mountains.' 

91  coatinents.    In  other  continents,  the  Oligocene  has  not 

lis.     Camegie  Institution  Year  Book  4,  1905. 
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been  generLilly  ditTeren tinted,  but  it  is  known  in  northern  AfriaJ 
and  in  Patagonia,'  wliere  it  is  partly  marine  and  partly  non-raatiB 

OLiGOCENE    LIFE 

Vegetation.  The  forests  of  the  Oligocene  were  similar  to  thostB 
of  the  Eocene,  especially  in  Europe,  where  palms  continued  tobeM 
abundant  and  varied,  growing  even  in  north  Germany.  The  Flore-l 
sant  beds  of  Colorado  contain  a  variety  of  angiosperms,  represenU-  T_ 
tive  of  orders  now  found  in  the  latitude  of  the  middle  and  southern  | 
states. 

Land  animals.  All  species  of  itisrcla  in  the  Florissant  he*  ' 
{over  700)  are  extinct.     This  indicates  that  althouj;h  the  types 


become  modern,  the  species  continued  to  change  with  relative 
rapidity.     Fish  fossils  are  abundant  in  the  same  beds. 

Mammtih  continued  their  rapid  evolution.  The  Carnivora 
came  into  clear  definition,  and  were  represented  in  the  White  River 
beds  by  aiiccslrul  dogs,  cats,  raccoons,  and  weasels,  while  some  creo- 

'  JIattlii-r.  (li'ol.  Mai;,.  1901.  P-  >-i*>- 
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donts  remained.  Rodents  were  represented  by  squirrels, 
pocket-gophers,  rabbits,  and  mice.  Among  perissodaci 
rapidly  developing  horse  family  was  represented  by  Mt 
and  Anchippus.  The  rhinoceros  tribe  had  deployed  in 
branches,  one  a  lowland  form,  ancestral  to  the  existing  fai 
aquatic,  and  a  third  an  upland  running  form.  The  tribe  h 
mopslitan  range. 

An  erratic  branch  (the  tilanotheres)  of  the  odd-toed  i 
which  arose  late  in  the  Eocene  reached  its  climax  in   tl 


Fin-  487.  An  imcrpretation  o(  ihe  elothcres.  or  Riant  ]>iKs,«[lhp\ 
cpoth.drawnbyChiirlL-sR.  K.iii);hl.  (From drawing  inAmcrnanMustun 
History.     Copyrighu-d  by  thi:  Museum.) 

cene  (White  River),  and  then  disappeared.  Its  rejires 
were  distinguished  by  a  long,  depressed  skull,  armed  with 
horns  near  the  end  of  the  nose  (Fig.  486).  They  read 
fourteen  feet  in  length  and  ten  in  height.  They  were  Anio 
apparently  rather  local.     Another  odd  type  was  the  eloHie 
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appeared  in  North  America  in  the  WTiite  River  stage,  and  oc- 
tinued  into  the  Miocene.  An  interpretation  of  their  jsjcntn: 
ap|>ea ranee  is  shown  in  Fig.  487.  Artiodactyls  were  promiccn:. 
represented  by  various  extinct  forms,  and  by  ancestral  peccirie?. 
camels,  ruminants,  and  other  forms. 

Marine  life.  The  fauna  of  the  Oligocene  on  the  Atlantic  oa^i 
of  North  America  has  the  same  general  aspect  as  that  of  the  E«x*ene. 
Later,  however,  provincialism  became  pronounced.  By  this  lime, 
the  foraminifers  had  declined  greatly,  and  the  fauna  was  over- 
whelmingly molluscan.  On  the  Pacidc  coast,  the  Oligocene  fauna 
shows  closer  relation  to  the  Miocene  fauna  than  to  the  Eocene,  and 
suggests  a  climate  intermediate  between  the  climates  of  those 
periods. 


CHAPTER    XXVII 
THE  MIOCENE  PERIOD  ^ 

FORMATIONS  AND  PHYSICAL  HISTORY  _  - 

geography  of  the  North  American  continent  during  the 
period  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Eocene.  The  slight 
ce  of  the  coastal  borders  after  the  Eocene  (or  early  Oligo- 
is  followed  by  a  slight  submergence  of  the  same  regions 
he  Miocene.  In  the  western  interior,  terrestrial  aggrada- 
Eill  phases  continued,  but  the  sites  of  principal  deposition 
somewhat  from  those  of  the  preceding  period. 
Atlantic  coast.  In  its  surface  distribution,  the  Miocene 
the  same  relation  to  the  Eocene  that  the  latter  does  to 
:aceous  (Fig.  446),  though  in  places  the  Miocene  overlaps 
ene,  completely  concealing  it.  There  is  generally  a  slight 
rmity  at  the  base  of  the  Miocene.  Like  the  other  forma- 
the  Coastal  Plain,  the  beds  dip  seaward  and  are  concealed 
ger  beds  some  distance  to  landward  from  the  present  shore. 
;em  originally  extended  inland  far  beyond  its  present  border, 
1  by  numerous  outliers. 

Miocene  of  the  Atlantic  coast  is  composed  chiefly  of  un- 
ited sand  and  clay.  In  places  there  is  shell  marl,  and  local- 
)f  diatomaceous  earth  of  such  thickness  (30  or  40  feet)  as  to 
.ble  commercially.     At  the  north,  the  Miocene  has  a  thick- 

00  foet,  but  it  thins  southward.  The  Miocene  of  this  coast 
ally  called  the   Chesapeake  formation.     It  was  formerly 

1  as  Upper  Miocene,  the  former  Lower  Miocene  being  now 
is  Oligocene.  The  fauna  of  the  Chesapeake  series  has  been 
ted  to  indicate  a  climate  somewhat  cooler  than  that  which 
:eded. 

Gulf  coast.  The  Miocene  of  the  Gulf  coast  is  rather  thin, 
ains  the  same  general  relations  to  older  formations  as  that 

and  Harris,  Bull.  84,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  and  Dall,  i8th  Ann.  Rept.,  U.  S. 
^,  Pt.  II. 
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hjb  changed  locally  to  lime  phosphate.^  The  alteration  appears 
Slave  been  effected  through  organic  matter,  especially  the  animal 
Clements  accumulated  about  bird,  seal,  and  perhaps  other  rook- 
ies. The  organic  matter  furnished  the  phosphoric  acid,  which, 
rried  down  in  solution,  changed  the  carbonate  of  lime  to  the  phos- 
late.  The  phosphate  is  used  extensively  as  a  fertilizer.  In 
seas  part  of  the  Miocene  is  non-marine.  Much  of  the  oil  of  Texas 
d  LouisLana  comes  from  dolomized  limestone  which  is  probably 
kxrene.' 

The  Badfic  coast'  At  the  beginning  of  the  period,  the  sea 
croached  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  covering  considerable  areas 
lich  were  land  during  the  Oligocene.%  It  flooded  the  southern 
rt  of  the  central  valley  of  California  early  in  the  period,  and 
JET  the  northern  part  as  well.  At  about  the  beginning  of  the 
riody  faulting  seems  to  have  affected  considerable  parts  of  Cali- 
mia,  and  some  of  the  planes  of  movement  at  that  time  have 
rvcd  as  planes  of  movement  since.  This  was  the  time  of  the 
st  definitely  recognized  movement  along  the  great  earthquake 
i  of  California.  Though  subsidence  was  the  rule  in  central  and 
iithem  California,  local  fault-blocks  seem  to  have  had  notable 
rvation. 

The  Miocene  history  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  divided  into  two 
mewhat  distinct  epochs,  separated  by  diastrophism  and  vulcan- 
Q.  During  the  first  epoch,  besides  clastic  formations  and  vol- 
nic  ash,  there  is  a  formation  (Monterey)  containing  much  diato- 
iceous  material  which  is  an  important  source  of  oil«i-  The  amount 
siliceous  material  ascribed  to  diatoms  is  prodigious,  and  seems 
xlible  only  when  the  extraordinary  rate  of  reproduction  of  diatoms 
recalled.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  million  individuals  might 
me  from  one,  in  the  course  of  a  month.  If  this  is  the  fact,  it  is 
rhaps  not  strange  that  large  amounts  of  siliceous  material  accumu- 
;ed  where  conditions  favored. 

After  the  early  Miocene  there  were  extensive  igneous  eruptions 
eastern  Washington,  Oregon,  and  the  Coast  ranges  of  California, 
uth  of  San  Francisco,  this  was  the  time  of  the  last  important 

^  Penrose,  Bull.  46,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

*  Hayes,  Bull.  213,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  p.  346. 

» Arnold,  Ralph,  Jour.  Geol,  Vol.  XVII. 

^  Eldridge,  BulL  2x3,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.;  Arnold  and  Anderson,  Bull.  322,  U.  S. 
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eruptions  in  the  Coast  ranges,  though  farther  north  vulcanism  con- 
tinued later.    The  igneous  eruptions  were  accompanied  by  diastro-   I 
phism,  which  consisted  in  the  readjustment  of  fault-blocks  and  folds 
Ihniughout  the  Pacific  coast  region.     Even  high  mountains  were 
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locally,  as  showTi  by  the  coarseness  of  the  sediments 

-ir.i]>hism  resulted  in  the  extension  of  the  sea,  for  the 
x-w:  i^  niotc  \\\iii;spTi^j.i  X.'cvi.w  vVvc  "ua-Kit.     U  a  twu-fotd 
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division  of  the  Tertiary  were  adopted,  the  earh'er  part  of  the  Miocene 
should  go  with  the  early  Tertiary,  and  the  later  part  with  the  late 
Tertiary.  The  marine  part  of  tie  system  has  great  thickness,  the 
Lower  Miocene  having  a  maximum  tWckness  of  some  8,000  feet,  and 
the  Upper  hardly  less. 

By  the  end  of  the  period,  the  peneplanation  of  the  Klamath  and 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  seems  to  have  approached  completion. 


^ 
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IB 
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Much  of  the  material  eroded  from  them  had  been  deposited  in  the 
central  valley  of  northern  California,  making  the  thick  Miocene 
beds  of  that  valley. 

In  western  Oregon,  Miocene  (Empire)  beds  a  few  hundred  feet 
thick,  containing  volcanic  ash,  rest  unconformably  on  the  deformed 
and  eroded  Eocene.  In  British  Columbia,  there  are  both  clastic 
and  volcanic  rocks  referred  to  this  period. 

The  Miocene  of  the  western  coast  has  not  the  simple  structure 
of  the  corresponding  beds  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts. 
The  strata  have  been  deformed  so  as  to  stand  at  high  angles  (Fig. 
491)  in  many  places,  and  locally  (Mount  Diablo  range)  they  have 
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been  folded,  and  the  folds  overturned  so  that  Cretaceous  and 
formations  overlie  the  Miocene. 

Non-marine  deposits.    In  the  northern  part  of  the  central 
ley  of  California  there  are  deposits  of  estuarine,  lacustrine, 
probably  subaerial  origin  (lone  formation)  partly  contemporanf 
with  the  early  Miocene  marine  beds  farther  south.     They 
of  the  common  sorts  of  clastic  sediments,  with  some  coal,  iron, 


Fig.  492.  Section  showing  the  structure  and  relations  of  the  Miocene  system k ' 
the  San  Luis  Obispo  region  of  southern  California.  Jsl,  San  Luis  fomutioi, 
Jurassic;  iVm,  Monterey  shale,  Miocene;  Nrt^  rhyolite  tuff;  Np,  Pismo  formatioi, 
Miocene  (?);  Npr,  Paso  Robles  formation,  Pliocene;  Falj  recent  alluvium,  etc. 


Along  the  east  side  of  this  valley,  auriferous  gravels,*  brought  down 
by  streams  from  the  Sierras,  were  being  deposited  during  at  least  a 
part  of  the  period.  These  gravels  seem  to  have  been  laid  down  on  a 
surface  of  slight  relief,  interpreted  as  a  peneplain.*  The  Sient 
Mountains  are  thought  to  have  been  at  least  4,000  feet  lower  than 
now  when  these  gravels  were  deposited. 

Non-marine  Miocene  beds  are  rather  widespread  in  south- 
eastern California  and  Oregon,  reaching  great  thicknesses  at  some 
points  in  the  vicinity  of  the  40th  parallel.  They  include  clastic 
sediments,  volcanic  debris,  infusorial  earths,  and  fresh-water  lime- 
stones. 

Farther  east,  on  the  western  part  of  the  Great  Plains,  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  White  River  beds  may  have  continued  for  a  time  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Miocene.  Late  in  the  period,  aggradation  seems  to 
have  been  renewed  in  the  same  general  area,  and  the  Loup  Fork 
formation,  thin  but  extensive,  was  spread  over  great  areas  from 
South  Dakota  to  Mexico.  The  lacustrine  phases  of  this  formation 
are  probably  less  extensive  than  the  subaerial.'  Like  the  White 
River  formation,  the  Loup  Fork  beds  have  been  eroded  into  "bad- 
land"  topography  (Figs.  68  and  69). 

^Turner,  14th  Ann.  Rept.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1894;  Lindgren,  Jour.  GeoL, 
Vol.  IV,  1896,  pp.  881-906;  Diller,  Jour.  GeoL,  Vol.  II,  pp.  32-54.  See  also  folios 
of  the  Gold  Belt  of  CaUf.,  U.  S.  Geoi.  Surv. 

2  Diller,  Jour.  GeoL,  VoL  II,  pp.  33-54. 

^  Ha  worth,  Univ.  Geo\.  Smiv.  oi'?Laxi.,No\.W,^.  -Ai.. 
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/^  Non-marine  deposits,  largely  of  volcanic  material,  occur  in 
^^«itish  Columbia  between  the  Coast  and  Gold  ranges.  Miocene 
B^'Cposits  are  known  in  Alaska,  but  erosion  rather  than  deposition 
^W»s  the  dominant  process  there,  so  far  as  present  data  show. 
P  Igaeous  activi^  during  the  Miocene.  The  widespread  igneous 
r*«tivity  which  began  with  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous,  perhaps 
:  ^cached  its  climax  during  the  Miocene.     Igneous  materials  abound 

fe'^■  In  the  sedimentary  formations  of  the 
'^Pl^stem  throughout  the  west,  and  igneous 
pl^Ktivity  aSected  nearly  or  quite  every  state 
"Vest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  enip- 
lioiis  being  from  fissures  as  well  as 
volcanoes.  Among  the  conspicuous  centers 
of  activity  the  basin  of  the  Columbia 
and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  may 
be  mentioned.  Locally,  forests  were 
buried  by  the  volcanic  ejecta,  and  in 
favorable  situations  their  trunks  were 
petrified  (Fig.  495).  The  lavas  of  at  least 
a  considerable  part  of  200,000  or  300,000 
square  miles  of  lava-covered  country  in 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States 
issued  during  this  period,  or  during  the 
time  of  crustal  deformation  which  brought 
it  to  a  close.  Volcanoes  were  active  in 
the  Antillean  region  of  Central  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Andean 
system  of  South  America,  as  well  as  in 
North  America. 

Close  of  the  Miocene.  Slow  warpings 
of  the  surface  seem  to  have  been  in  prog- 
ress throughout  the  Cordilleran  region 
during  the  Miocene  period,  accompanied  by  faulting  and  vu  lean  ism, 
and  locally,  by  pronounced  orogenic  movements;  but  toward  the 
dose  of  the  period  movements  were  more  general.  Pronounced 
deformation  affected  the  coastal  regions  of  Oregon  and  northern 
California,  tilting  and  folding  the  Miocene  and  older  formations. 
The  principal  folding  of  the  existing  Coast  Ranges  of  both  these 
states  has  been  assigned  to  this  time,  but  it  now  appears  that  some 
of  the  deformations  formerly  referred  to  the  end  of  the  Miocene  took 


F'B-  M3-  Columnar  sec- 
tion showing  the  succes.'iion 
of  formalions  in  rcntral 
Washington.  (G.  O.  Smith, 
U.  S.  Geol.  SiJr\'.) 
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place  earlier  (p.  sSjJ.    The  Cascade  Mountams  uf  WaablngUmm 
in  process  of  growlli  at  this  time.' 

Similar  movements  were  widespread  east  of  the  coast,  i 
Great  fia^  region  and  elsewhere.  In  sumt  places,  thvy  defoc 
Strata  heretofore  horizontal,  but  more  commonly  they  a" 
formations  and  areas  which  had  suffered  deformation  earlier. 

The  later  part  uf  the  ijeriod  was  jjwhaps  the  time  vh 
greater  relief  features  of  the  rugged  west,  as  tb^  now  exist, « 


Fin.  494.      Cuurllinuse  anil  Jail  Kmks.      lliiius  of  liic  .-\rikiitci-  (Miocrui 


llJarlon.  U.y 


■V.) 


initiated.  The  great  relief  features  of  earlier  times  ^ipeir' to  hnt 
lost  their  greatness  before  this  time.  After  the  vaovantnt*  id  the 
late  Miocene  had  been  accomplished,  it  is  probable  that  the  vtatm 
IKirt  of  the  continent  had  a  topography  comparable,  in  iti  nlfa^to 
that  of  the  present,  though  by  no  means  in  close  corre^xmderiqiiillk 
it.  The  details,  and  many  of  the  larger  features,  oi  the  fm^ 
topography  are  of  still  later  origin.  '^ 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent,  the  gcogi^ihic  cftH|M 
were  less,  though  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  legioDS  seon  to  hate 
emerged,  shifting  the  coast-line  to  some  such  poaitkn  mi  k  hn 
today. 

Foreign 

Europe.  .\s  compared  with  the  Eocene,  the  sea  on  this  oonti- 
nent  was  somewhat  restricted  in  the  north,  and  somewhat  e 

'  Willie  Ftuft^ional  V&pei  iq,'Vi,%.OeciL%>UH. 
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^^.  the  south.     As  in  most  other  post-Paleozoic  systems,  non-marine 
*'^*Tinations  have  much  representation  in  this.    The  marine  beds  are 


chiefly  along  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  In  the  north,  mucli 
of  the  system  is  buried  beneath  glacial  drift.  Thick  conglomerates 
(3,900-5,900  feet)  of  early  and  middle  Miocene  age  are   found 
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along  the  north  base  of  the  Alps,  and  tell  something  of  the  idid  d 
the  Alpine  region  at  the  time.  Southern  Europe  appears  to  have 
been  an  extensive  archipelago,  the  plateau  of  Spain,  parts  of  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  portions  of 
adjacent  lands  being  islands.  The  sea  of  southern  Europe  extended 
east  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  Mediterranean,  but  late  in 
the  period  it  was  much  restricted. 

The  Miocene  formations  include  all  the  conunon  sorts  of  sedi- 
mentary rocks  common  to  marine  and  non-marine  deposits.  The 
latter  include  not  a  little  limestone  of  fresh-water  origin,  made 
partly  from  the  secretions  of  algae.  In  Italy  the  system  is  said  to 
have  a  thickness  of  nearly  6,000  feet. 

Considerable  disturbances  occurred  in  the  later  part  of  the 
period,  and  at  its  close.  Before  its  end,  the  Alps  had  had  a  period 
of  growth,  usually  placed  at  the  close  of  the  Lower  Miocene.  The 
Apennines  and  other  mountains  of  southern  Europe  also  were  in 
process  of  development  during  the  later  Miocene.  In  the  Caucasus 
Mountains,  Miocene  beds  occur  up  to  heights  of  2,000  meters.  As 
in  America,  widespread  movements  which  were  not  notably 
deformative  attended  the  growth  of  the  mountains,  with  the  result 
that  the  sea  which  had  overspread  southern  Europe  was  greatly 
restricted,  though  not  reduced  to  its  present  size.  Igneous  activity 
appears  to  have  attended  the  movements,  but  not  on  such  a  scale 
as  in  North  America. 

Other  continents.  The  Miocene  oi  Asia  has  not  been  generally 
separated  from  the  other  Tertiary  formations,  but  is  known  to  be 
widely  distributed  in  the  southern  part  of  the  continent.  In 
Africa,  Miocene  formations  occur  in  Algeria  and  Lower  Egypt,  and 
are  well  represented  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  beds  are 
found  uj)  to  heights  of  4,000  feet,  giving  some  clue  to  the  extent  of 
post- Miocene  crustal  deformation  here. 

In  South  A  nterica,  Miocene  beds  probably  occur  on  the  western 
coast,  and  are  known  to  have  extensive  development  on  the  eastern 
plains  of  the  southern  part  of  the  continent,^  where  the  distinction 
between  Upper  Oligocene  and  Miocene  is  not  sharp.  The  lower  part 
of  the  Oligocenc-Miocene  series  {Patagonian  beds)  is  marine,  while 
the  upper  part  {Santa  Cruz)  is  of  fresh-water  origin.     The  terrestrial 

^  Hatcher,  Sedimentary  Rocks  of  Southern  Patagonia,  Am.  Jour,  of  Science, 
Vol.  IX,  1900;  and  Ortmann,  Princeton  Univ.  Repts.  of  Expedition  to  Patasonia. 
Vol.  IV,  Pt.  II.  *-  «^       , 
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*<inas  of  this  region  are  strikingly  similar  to  the  Miocene  and  later 
^^Unas  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Arctic   latitudes   and   climate.     Miocene   beds   are   somewhat 

dely  distributed  in  the  Arctic  regions  and  seem  to  be  largely  of 

atrial  origin,  with  fossil  floras  indicating  a  warm  temperate 

L  ^^^ 

LLand  Plants 
The  mid-latitude  flora  of  the  Miocene  records  the  gradual  dis- 
pearance  of  subtropical  types,  and  an  increase  of  deciduous  trees. 
Tl^  is  particularly  true  of  North  America,  where  the  flora  came  to 
[.^*esemble  that  of  to-day  in  somewhat  lower  latitudes,  and  is  indeed 
I  its  predecessor.    An  important  feature  in  North  America  was  an 
Utcrease  in  the  grasses,  with  its  appropriate  effect  on  mammals. 

Latid  Animals 
EarUn  fauna.    The  early  Miocene  land  fauna  of  North  America 
was  very  distinct  from  the  late  Miocene.     The  former  resembled 


the  Oligocene  (White  River)  fauna.  True  carnivores,  chiefly  of  the 
cat  and  dog  families,  had  succeeded  the  primitive  forms.  Several 
branches  of  the  perissodactyls  had  disappeared,  reducing  them 
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essentially  to  their  three  persistent  lines,  exemplified  by  the  hoo^^ 
the  tapir,  and  the  lowland  rhinoceros.  The  even-toed  branch  il^H 
had  developed  into  modern  lines.  Rodents  were  abundant,  indodH 
ing  squirrels,  beavers,  gophers,  rabbits,  etc.  ■ 

Later  fauna.  Elephants,  A  notable  addition  to  the  mumB 
malian  fauna  of  North  America  in  the  late  Miocene,  was  the  ^oto-l 
cidians.  Primitive  proboscidians  lived  in  Egypt  at  least  as  eariyw 
as  the  Middle  Eocene,  and  in  Europe  in  the  early  Miocene.  El^^| 
phants  reached  North  America  in  the  late  Miocene,  and  South  I 
America  in  the  Pliocene.  | 

Much  more  important  was  the  immigration  of  the  modem.! 
ruminants.    The  great  ruminant  group  that  later  formed  so  im-  I 
portant  a  part  of  the  fauna  does  not  seem  to  have  descended  bm  I 
early  North  American  forms,  but  to  have  come  in  from  Eurasia.  I 
Their  remains  are  found  in  the  Loup  Fork  beds.     The  first  immi-  I 
grants  belonged  to  the  deer  and  ox  families.    The  earliest  known  | 
deer  (excluding  Proioceras)  were  in  Europe.     They  were  hornless,  1 
as  are  their  surviving  relatives  in  Asia.     By  the  middle  of  the 
Miocene,  some  of  the  males  had  acquired  small  two-pronged  deddu-   1 
ous  antlers.     It  was  at  this  stage  that  they  appeared  in  America. 
About  the  close  of  the  period,  three  or  four  prongs  were  added, 
and  in  the  Pliocene  the  antlers  were  variously  branched.     The 
Miocene  skeletons  imply  lightness  and  speed,  but  not  to  the  same 
degree  as  now. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  stage  to  which  the  remains 
of  bison  found  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas  are  to  be  assigned.  They 
usually  have  been  referred  to  the  Lower  Pliocene;  but  Matthew 
assigns  them  to  the  Upper  Miocene,  and  Williston  to  the  early 
Pleistocene.  The  earliest  known  bisons  on  the  Eurasian  conti- 
nent were  found  in  the  Siwalik  Lower  Pliocene  formation  of  India. 

The  earlier  genera  of  camels  were  gone,  but  15  species  of  more 
modern  type  have  been  identified  from  the  Loup  Fork  formation. 
The  family  seems  to  have  been  confined  still  to  North  America. 

Evolution  of  the  horse.  The  Miocene  was  a  great  epoch  in  the 
evolution  of  the  horse;  AnchippuSy  Protohippus,  Pliohippus  {Mcry- 
chippies) y  Ilippariony  and  other  genera  flourished,  and  forty  or  more 
species.  They  were  still  three-toed,  but  the  two  lateral  toes  were 
dwarfed  and  did  not  usually  touch  the  ground,  while  the  central  one 
was  strengthened  and  bore  all  the  weight.  A  large  group  of  struc- 
tural features  were  being  moOMied  coiioixx^xvNX^  ^\!cL\3^ft.  {eet^  to  fit 
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the  evolving  horse  to  dry  plains  and  grassy  food  (Fig.  497).  The 
elimination  of  the  side  toes,  the  lengthening  of  the  limbs,  the  am- 
centration  of  the  limb  muscles  near  the  body  to  reduce  the  wei^t 
of  the  parts  most  moved,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  leg  bones,  were 
modifications  in  the  interest  of  speed  and  strength.  An  elongation 
of  head  and  neck  was  necessary  to  reach  the  ground.  The  front 
teeth  were  reduced  to  chisel -like,  cropping  forms,  while  the  molars,  by 
ileveloping  ridges,  became  suited  to  grinding.  The  teeth  also  grew 
in  length  to  provide  for  the  great  wear  caused  by  the  dry  siliceous 
grasses.^  It  is  probably  as  safe  to  infer  a  development  of  dry,  grassy 
plains  from  this  evolution  of  the  horse  as  to  infer  climatic  and 
to])ographic  conditions  from  plants  and  other  organic  adaptations. 

Other  orders.  Tapirs  were  but  meagerly  represented,  but 
rhinoceroses  were  pr^>minent.  Most  of  the  American  species  were 
hornless*  but  two- horned  species  appeared  during  the  period  in 
Kurope.  Carnivores  were  abundant,  and  had  assumed  forms  re- 
ferred with  some  doubt  to  the  living  genera.  The  dog  family  in- 
clude<l  numerous  wolves  and  foxes;  the  cat  family,  panther-like 
animals  and  s;iber-t^)othed  cats:  weasel-like  and  otter-like  forms, 
and  an  ancestral  raccoon  represented  another  family.  The  genera  of 
the  late  Miocene  were  nearly  all  different  from  those  of  the  early 
Miocene,  indicating  rapid  evolution.  Rodents  were  abundant,  but 
neither  insectivores  nor  primates  are  among  the  North  American 
fossils.  The  devek>pment  of  the  plains,  which  favored  horses,  deer, 
and  cattle,  was  obviously  unfavorable  to  the  lemuroids. 

Frimah's.  In  the  Old  World,  apes  had  appeared.  One  type  was 
rather  larj^c,  combining  some  of  the  characters  of  apes  and  monkeys; 
another  was  related  to  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla,  and  about  as 
larj^e  as  the  former.  It  is  the  view  of  some  paleontologists  that  the 
ancestral  branch  of  the  Hominidce  (manj  must  have  diverged  from 
it-.  rcLiiivcs  at  least  as  early  as  this:  but  on  the  origin  of  man  the 
v;o»lu^ic  record  throws  no  direct  light. 

/..'«< 7  i'tritbraics.  Little  of  moment  is  recorded  relative  to  the 
li»v\t  I  Ml  tei^raics.  Not  much  is  known  of  American  Miocene  birds, 
bill  iluii  a.Kanccnicnt  in  later  stages  implies  that  they  continued 
ilicii  lAt.hiiiv.n  witli  measurable  rapidity,  a  conclusion  supported 
\'\  i\\<  l-,-.iiiju.in  c\  ivleiice.  Reptiles  were  represented  by  turtles, 
^»»'il.i:;    liil  » «»n.«.Klilc"N.     Amphibians  came  a^ain  to  notice  in  the 

■  I  ■■.  I  riw  111  illu  iLiioi  suitcniciii  .)f  the  cvuluiiiMi  iji  ihe  horae,  see  Matthew, 
hupi'li  UK  it<  :■■  Am.  Mua.  Jour.,  Vul.  III. 
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form  of  a  large  salamander^  whose  remains,  found  at  Oeningen, 
Switzerland;  formerly  attained  an  miworthy  celebrity  from  false 
identification  as  a  human  skeleton,  and  from  the  application  of  the 
pretentious  name  Homo  dilumi  testis. 

Summary.  A  general  view  of  the  American  Miocene  land  fauna 
shows  that  the  great  order  of  ungulates  took  precedence  in  evolu- 
xlon,  and"  that  both  the  odd-  and  even-toed  branches  participated 
actively.  Closely  following  these  in  importance,  and  dependent 
on  them  for  the  conditions  of  their  evolution,  came  the  carnivores. 
Rodents  occupied  a  middle  position,  and  insectivores  and  lemuroids 
declined  notably. 

The  European  record  bears  a  similar  general  interpretation, 
with  the  imgulates  somewhat  less  pronouncedly  in  the  lead,  the 
carnivores  somewhat  better  deployed,  and  the  proboscidians  a 
conspicuous  factor.  The  important  evolution  of  the  higher  pri- 
mates seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Old  World. 

Marine  Life 

Provincialism  dominant*  The  pronoimced  provincialism  that 
had  been  inaugurated  in  the  Oligocene  epoch  continue  J  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  Cenozoic  era,  being  favored  by  the  shallow 
seas  about  North  America,  and  the  bays  and  straits  of  Europe. 
Even  the  narrow  border  tracts  that  were  geographically  continuous 
show  signs  of  having  been  cut  into  biological  sections  by  interrupting 
barriers.-  The  land  being  extensive,  large  rivers  reached  the  coast 
here  and  there,  and  poured  great  volumes  of  fresh  and  muddy  waters 
across  the  shore  belt,  doubtless  forming  barriers  to  some  species. 
The  warpings  of  the  crust  probably  developed  submarine  ridges  on 
the  continental  shelf.  These  were  not  only  barriers  in  themselves, 
but  had  an  influence  in  directing  the  courses  of  the  coast  currents. 
Differences  of  climate  in  different  latitudes  had  been  developed, 
apparently,  and  cold  and  warm  currents  were  probably  more  pro- 
nounced than  in  earlier  times,  and  their  shiftings  had  still  graver 
effects  upon  the  faunas.  So,  too,  the  lower  temperatures  in  the 
northern  shore  tracts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  prevented  their 
serving  longer  as  migratory  routes  for  warm-water  species,  and  this 
tended  further  to  intensify  the  provincial  nature  of  the  shallow- 
water  faunas. 

According  to  Dall,  the  Chesapeake  Miocene  was  ushered  in  by  a 
marked  faunal  change  due  to  a  cold  northern  current  driving  out 


Fig.  4q8.  Mtoceme  Pelzcypods:  a  and  b,  Area  (Scafharcc)  siawUnea  S»y; 
eax\d d,Ci>rhiiIa  idoii:i  Cimrad;r,CrassiUfUUcs marylandkut  iCoiaad);f,Pluai4a 
{Psrudomilllut)  forcmani  (Conrad);  g,  Tellina  (Aniuliu)  Producta  Coimul;  k,  Leda 
toncnilriea  (Say);  i.  Modiolus  daiii  Glenn;  j,  Astarte  tiomasU  Conrad:  k,  Ensii 
direclus  (Conrad);  /.  Spisula  {Eemimactra)  marytandica  Dall;  m,  Isocvrdta  mariai 
Conrad;  «,  Cardiim  {Cerastodrrma)  UplopUurttm  Conrad;  o,  Peelai  {CMamys) 
nuidisamus  Say;  p,  Veiau  dueatdli  CiNiiad;  g,  Oslrea  caroUttuuit  Cooiad.  (Muy- 
land  Geol.  Surv,) 


Fig.  499-  Miocene  Gastropods  {one  Scaphopod):  a,  TurrUella  variabilii 
^oniad;  h,  Scala  sayana  Dail;  c,  Nassa  marylandica  Martin;  d,  Tertbra  unilineala 
Conrad;  e.  Solarium  trilinealum  Coniad;/,  Cancellaria  alternala  Conrad;  g,  Surcula 
■iscaienaria  Conrad;  k.  Caltioitoma  phiHittlhropui  (Conrad);  t,  AcUton  skUohensis 
Vhicfield;  J,  Otiva  lifterota  Lamarck;  k.Retusa  (Cylichnina)  ainulus  {Desha.yes);  1, 
~otms  dUmiamis  Green;  m,  Polynices  (NeKrila)  duplkattis  (Say);  n,  Fissuridea 
Continued  on  next  page. 
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or  destroying  the  previous  warm-water  fauna  of  the  region,  and 
bringing  with  it  a  cold-water  faima.  There  was  a  complete  chao^ 
of  species,  and  even  some  genera  were  dispiacecL  The  fauna  r^ 
tained,  however,  a  general  molluscan  aspect.  Both  the  bi\'alves 
and  the  univalves  gave  proof  of  better  adaptability  to  the  \'icisa- 
tudes  of  the  coastal  tracts  than  most  other  forms,  and  held  their 
dominance.  Figs.  498  and  499  show  a  few  characteristic  types. 
Compared  with  the  Eocene  group,  Fig.  482,  the  resemblances  will 
be  found  more  striking  than  the  differences. 

The  marine  fauna  of  the  Padfic  coast  indicates  a  climate  but 
little  warmer  than  that  of  the  present,  and  this  conclusion  is  re- 
enforced  by  the  plants  of  the  Puget  Sound  r^on,  which  record 
a  transition  from  the  subtropical  climate  of  the  Eocene  to  the  tem- 
perate climate  of  the  present.  The  fauna  of  the  Upper  Mioceoe 
indicates  a  still  closer  approach  to  the  present. 

aliicosta  (Conrad);  <?,  F.  griscomi  (Conrad);  p,  Xenophora  canchyliopkora  (Born); 
q,  Crcpidula  fornkata  (Linn^);  r,  Fulgar  spiniger  (Conrad)  var.;  j,  Ecphora  qucdri- 
costala  (Say);  /,  Siphofialia  maryUindica  Martin;  m,  Ilyanassa  (?)  {Paranassa) 
porci na  {Sa.y).     ^aphopod:  v,  Deni4iliumaU€nuatumSa,y.   (Maryland  GeoL  Surv'.) 
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THE  PLIOCENE  PERIOD 

FORMATIONS  AND  PHYSICAL  HISTORY 

Stibairial  Formations 

The  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Pliocene  formations,  so 
far  as  the  present  continents  are  concerned,  is  the  predominance  of 
terrestrial  deposits.  This  is  a  consequence  of  (i)  the  exceptional 
deformations  which  took  place  during  the  period,  and  before  its 
beginning,  and  (2)  the  recency  of  the  period,  which  has  saved  its 
deposits,  to  a  large  extent,  from  removal.  Similar  deposits  after 
earlier  periods  of  comparable  deformation  have  been  largely  removed 
by  later  erosion.  These  deposits  of  the  Pliocene  are  perhaps 
most  obvious  m  intermontane  regions  such  as  the  Great  Basin. 
They  have  by  some  been  interpreted  as  lacustrine  deposits,  and 
such  no  doubt  exist;  but  over  areas  much  greater  than  those  oc- 
cupied by  Pliocene  lakes,  and  over  tracts  which  were  never  parts 
of  well-defined  flood  plains,  broad  aprons  of  detritus  accumulated. 
Most  of  the  western  mountains  of  America  are  flanked  by  such 
deposits  of  Pliocene  age,  or  younger.  Pliocene  deposits  of  this  type 
are  doubtless  concealed  beneath  later  accumulations  of  a  similar 
sort  in  nearly  all  the  large  basins,  and  at  the  bases  of  nearly  all  the 
steep  slopes  in  the  western  mountain  region. 

In  the  Mississippi  basin,  far  from  all  mountains,  there  are 
patches  of  gravel  on  various  hills  and  ridges  which  are  interpreted 
as  the  remnants  of  a  once  more  or  less  continuous  mantle  of  river 
detritus.  Definite  correlation  of  these  gravels  is  not  now  possible, 
and  they  may  not  all  be  of  the  same  age.  They  are  not  older  than 
Cretaceous,  and  are  older  than  the  glacial  drift.  Their  similarity 
to  the  Pliocene  gravels  farther  south  suggests  their  correlation  with 
that  formation.  The  material  of  these  gravels,  almost  wholly 
quartz,  quartzite,  and  chert,  is  partly  local,  and  partly  from  the 
north.    The  leading  topographic  features  of  the  Mississippi  basin 
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liiivi  liirii  <l«'v*'lojH?'l  siiire  their  deposition,  for  their  remnants  are 
Mil  itt<  t(i|/)i(^t  lands  within  the  area  where  they  occur. 

'I'hn  KiifnyDtte  formationJ     About  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  caa<I^ 
i-iinlLii  fii'|Mr-.ili(iii  j^iive  rise  to  the  Ijifayette  (Orange  Sand)  fonni-    ^ 
Hull,   wliiih  ;irriiiH  to  have  had  a  history  somewhat  like  that  ci 
\\\\   t'liiiiriti'  hrds  of  tiu'  west,  though  this  interpretation  has  been 
1  liiilti  iifjiil.     'This    formation    has    an    extensive    distribution  u 
ImI^miii  ihf  riiMhuont  plateau  and  the  Atlantic,  {2^  on  the  inland 
|Mii  »•!  ilu*  ri»;is|.d  rialn  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  (^''i  in  thesouih- 
\\\\  \\.\\\  ol  thr  MisMNsippi  basin,  and  is  represented,  if  our  inter- 
pj»t.»u,Mi  »•.  lOMcrt.  y.\^  in  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  Appalachiins 
M\x\  Nxt.f  x\\  \\w\\\.      0\\  the  Ciusta]  Plain  of  Texas  the  fonnatiton 
\-  i.Mu\»ittd   with  analojious  de|v^siis  on   the  Great   Plains,  asd 
«!\r,^.i:!^  \\w\\\  with  tho  inUTmontaiso  depo>it>  of  the  west,  alread)" 
1  \ u  \\.y\.\s.\       \W  XiTww   I .^"i  1  ,i \ i"T ; e  ha5  bec-n   uT^rri: ed    onlv  to  iht 
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Fig.  500.  Map  shoivJTig  the  dislributinn  of  thu  iK-ltcr-kniiun  \Kinn  of 
'Ijwcene  system.  The  area  of  the  I^ifiijfUc,  al'ing  ihc  .Atlamic  iiii'l  (iiiif  to 
s  mailced  by  vertical  da.shes.  This  f<inna.ti»n  duiLlitlfSS  is  nmn'  wiilc^ircad 
be  map  shows.     Rehitively  Utth:  of  the  cipoiied  Pliociinu  is  nuirinc. 
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It  is  composed  of  graygL  ^^nd  occasionally  bowlders),  sand^ 
«i^t,  and _cla y,  variously  related  to  one  another.  It  may  be  saidtt 
be  both  heterogeneous  and  homogeneous;  that  is,  there  is  conadff- 
able  variation  in  composition  in  short  distances,  and  but  little  moR 
in  )^eat  ones.  In  the  lower  Mississippi  basin,  whence  the  name  b 
derived  '  Lafayette  County,  Miss.)  it  is  of  sand  and  gravel  chidk. 
having  in  many  places  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  fluvial  sand 
and  gravel.  Over  a  broad  tract  of  the  uplands  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  away  from  valleys  generally,  it  is  composed  largely  of  silL 
and  -dav.  Its  constituents  are  chiefly  the  insoluble  residues  oi 
older  formations  farther  up  the  continental  slope  on  which  it  lies, 
chert  and  quartz  pebbles  maidng  up  its  gravels,  and  other  insoluble 
matter  its  tine  constituents.  These  constituents  replace  one 
another  at  short  intervals  and  in  various  ways,  and  no  systematic 
succession  is  obser\'able.  Irregular  stratification  is  the  rule,  but 
s^>me  portions  are  not  bedded.  Certain  lenses  of  sand  suggest  an 
ciAiAn  origin,  and  pebbly-earths  that  dnd  their  analogue  in  subaerial 
and  fl<xxl-plain  deposits  are  common.  The  color  of  the  formation 
ranges  from  brickjed  through  various  pinks,  purples,  oranges,  and 
ydiows.  to  whrte.  The  color  is  more  irregular  than  the  composition, 
bands,  blotches,  and  motilings  diversifxnng  the  structural  units, 
Foijils^are  r^e.  In  its  representative  parts  they  are  all  of  land 
plants  and  animals  (except,  of  course,  the  fossils  derived  from  earlier 
formations;. 

Origin.  The  preferred  interpretation  of  the  Lafayette  formation 
is  as  follows:  At  the  opening  of  the  Pliocene,  the  Appalachian  tract 
is  supposed  to  have  been  affected  by  broad,  flat,  intermontane  val- 
leys, mantled  by  a  deep  residual  soil  and  subsoil.  The  Piedmont 
tract  to  the  cast  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  peneplain  near  sea-level. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  upward  bowing  was  felt  first  in  a  relatively 
narrow  belt  along  the  axis  of  the  mountain  system,  that  the  rise 
wa>  i;r;i(liial,  and  that  the  rising  arch  increased  in  width  as  time 
advjiMird.  The  first  up-bowing  rejuvenated  the  head  waters  of 
tlir  si  nil  ins  from  the  mountain  tract,  and  the  surface,  with  its 
hr.i  v  y  iniinile  of  residual  earth,  readily  furnished  load  to  the  streams. 
VVhi-ii  llu:y  nac he<l  that  portion  of  the  peneplain  not  yet  affected, 
or  h-.s  allrt  ti-d,  by  the  bowing,  they  dropped  part  of  their  load 
(ai  //,  I'i^'..  s^ij-  With  continued  rise,  the  zone  of  deposition  is  sup- 
|Mi.cd  lo  iiavf  ixi-n  shifted  seaward,  and  the  deposits  already  made 
wnr  iiodrd  and  the  eroded  material  was  redeposited  farther  from 
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the  mountains  and  nearer  the  sea  (at  b\  Fig.  501).  Thus  the  process 
is  presumed  to  have  continued  till  the  border  of  the  upraised  tract 
passed  beyond  the  present  sea-coast.  The  whole  deposit  within  the 
area  of  the  present  land  was  then  eroded,  and  the  erosion  had 
reached  a  notably  degree  of  advancement  before  the  first  known 
glacio-fluvial  deposits  were  laid  down.  This  hypothesis  of  the  origin 
of  the  formation  postulates  that  the  shallow  valleys  of  the  coastal 
plain  were  filled  with  sediment,  and  that  later  the  deposits  spread 
rather  generally  over  the  low  divides  between  them.  In  the  region 
of  deeper  valleys,  such  as  the  Tennessee,  the  valleys  were  only  partly 
filled.     It  has  been  assumed  generally  that  the  formation  was  once 


ir 


Fig.  501.  Illustrating  the  progressive  stages  of  arching  described  in  the  text, 
and  the  attendant  shifting  zones  of  deposition;  s-s^  sea-level;  a,  original  peneplaned 
surface  with  graded  slope  to  sea-coast;  a',  a",  a'",  successive  stages  of  arching; 
b,  6',  6",  6'",  successive  sites  of  deposition  corresponding  to  stages  of  arching  a,  a\ 
a",  a'".  In  the  stage  of  arching  represented  by  a",  the  right  hand  portion  of  the 
previous  site  of  deposition  is  lifted  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  area  of  erosion.  The 
same  process  is  carried  farther  in  the  next  stage  represented  by  a'' 


."' 


continuous  east  of  the  mountains  where  patches  only  now  remain; 
but  it  may  be  that  the  higher  divides  were  never  covered  by  the 
formation. 

The  removal  and  re-deposition  of  material  as  suggested  by  Fig. 
501  is  regarded  as  an  important  part  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
formation.  Erosion  and  re-deposition  of  the  material  did  not  cease 
with  the  Lafayette  epoch,  but  have  been  in  progress  ever  since,  and 
the  derivatives  so  closely  resemble  the  parent  formation  in  structure 
and  material  that  their  separation  is  difficult. 

If  it  shall  be  shown  ultimately  that  the  seaward  portions  of  the 
Lafayette,  now  concealed  or  unstudied,  are  marine,  the  preceding 
hypothesis  would  need  to  be  modified  only  by  supposing  that  as 
the  sources  of  the  streams  was  bowed  up,  the  coastal  border  of  the 
plain  was  submerged.  In  this  case,  there  should  have  been  estuarine 
formations  in  the  seaward  ends  of  the  valleys. 

The  chief  alternative  view  relative  to  the  origin  of  this  forma- 
tion regards  it  as  marine,^  deposited  during  a  stage  of  submergence 
essentially  co-extensive  with  the  area  of  the  formation.  This 
hypothesis  has  been  tried  out  by  geologists  of  wide  familiarity  with 

*  McGee,  12th  Ann.  Rept.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
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the  phenomena,  and  abandoned  as  untenable  even  where  conditions 
seem  most  to  favor  it.  The  objections  to  it  are  (i)  the  absenaof 
marine  fossils;  (2)  the  presence  of  structural  features  not  indicative  of 
typical  marine  deposits;  (3)  the  chemical  condition  of  the  formation, 
particularly  the  high  and  very  unequal  oxidation  and  the  meager 
hydration;  (4)  the  topographic  relations  of  the  formation,  especially 
the  lack  of  any  approach  to  horizon tality  in  its  upper  limit;  and  (5) 
the  absence  of  shore  phenomena. 

Marine  Formations 

The  Atlantic  coast.  If  fossils  be  the  test,  Pliocene  beds  of 
marine  origin  have  little  development  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
continent.  In  Florida  only  (Caloosahatchie  beds)  have  beds  con- 
taining marine  fossils  any  considerable  extent  at  the  surface,  though 
small  patches  are  known  farther  north.  They  may  be  parts  of  a 
continuous  formation,  chiefly  concealed.  The  time  relations  of 
these  marine  Pliocene  beds  to  the  Lafayette  are  undetermined. 
lMii)cene  beds  of  marine  origin  have  not  been  identified  certainly 
between  Florida  and  Texas,  but  they  cover  considerable  areas  farther 
south,  as  in  Yucatan. 

The  Pacific  coast.^  Marine  sedimentation  along  this  coast  wa= 
conhned  to  narrow  limits  (Fig.  502).  The  deposits  are  chiefly 
clastic.  Their  maximum  known  thickness  is  found  south  of  San 
Francisco,  where  about  4,000  feet  of  strata  (Merced  series)  are 
e\pi)sed.-  The  non- marine  part  of  the  system  {Paso  Rabies  forma- 
tion) is  as  thick  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 

Crustal  Movements  * 

The  tendency  to^irustal  movemegts^  both  warning  and  faulting, 
which  had  characterized  the  western  part  of  the  continent  smce 
the  close  of  the  Mes<.)zoic.  seems  to  have  continued  at  least  inter- 
luilteiitly  through  the  Pliocene.  Perhaps  these  movements  were 
ill  iiutiiy  i>laces  no  more  than  continuations  of  those  b^un  earlier. 

Vhoui  the  close  of  the  period,  movements  were  extensive  and 

'  AmoKl.  Ralph,  Jour.  GeoL,  Vol  XVII. 

-  l..i.\T..n.  SuoiKv,  Vol.  XV,  1902,  p.  410,  and  Hershey,  Am.  GeoL,  XXIX, 
P .  ,  J  *  I  w  I V  c  L 1 1  c  I M  iv  vv  cue  of  C'aliiornia  greater  thicknesses. 

•  I  a  ..i.ic,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XXXII.  p.  167.  1886,  Bufl.  GeoL  See.  .\m.. 
\'.l  II  I'.  ^ -o.  Jour.  Ciuvl.,  VoL  VU,  p.  546,  iSgg;  Her^iey,  Science,  VoL  III, 
|.  (».^,  I  v>  •,  .ukI  Uuitoii,  Mono.  I,  U.  S.  GeoL  Surv. 
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great,  resulting  in  increased  height  of  land.     The  region  covered  by 

the  Lafayette  formation  was  elevated  relatively,  and  perhaps  some- 
what deformed.     The  coast  line  was  probably  farther  east  than  now, 

perhaps  at  the  edge  of  the  con 

tinental  shelf.    To  this  epoch  the 

submerged  continuations  of  the 

St.  Lawrence,  Hudson,  Delaware 

Susquehanna,     and     Mississippi 

valleys   are   commonly   referred 

From  these  submerged  valleys  it 

was  formerly  assumed   that  the 

land  along  the  Atiantic  seaboard 

must  have  stood  z,ooo  to  3  000 

feet,   or  perhaps  even    7,000  to 

iz,ooo  feet*  above  its  present 
level,  to  allow  of  their  excavation 
but  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  postulate  such  extraordinary 
changes  of  level.  Continental 
creep  (p.  350)  along  the  slope  be 
tween  the  continental  platforms 
and  the  ocean  basins  may  have 
lowered  the  valleys  notably  as  it 
carried  them  seaward, if  such  creep 
is  a  fact. 

In  the  Mississippi  basin  also 
there  was  notable  elevation  at  the 
close  of  the  period,  though  prob 
ably  less  than  has  sometimes  been 
estimated.  It  seems  possible  or 
perhaps  even  probable,  that  the 
evolution  of  the  principal  physio- 
graphic features  of  the  interior  so 
far  as  due  to  erosion,  is  post 
Pliocene. 

In  the  west,  too,  there  were  notable  closing-Tertiary  movements. 
The  plateau  region  was  in  process  of  uplift,  periodically,  through- 
out the  Tertiary,  during  which  it  has  been  estimated  to  have  under- 
gone an  elevation  of  20,000  feet  (Dutton),  and  a  degradation  of 
'  SpEDcer,  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  VoL  XIX,  1905. 
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12,000,  leaving  it  8,000  feet  above  sea-level.  How  much  of  this  is 
assignable  to  the  close  of  the  Pliocene  is  uncertain.  It  was  Duttwi'i 
view  that  the  Colorado  plateau  was  so  elevated  at  this  time  as  lo 
rejuvenate  the  Colorado  River,  and  that  the  cutting  of  its  inno 
gorge  some  3,000  feet  (maximum)  below  the  outer  (Fig.  73),  was  the 
work  of  later  times.  More  recent  studies  indicate  that  even  the 
outer  and  broader  part  of  the  valley  is  younger  than  formerly  wis  ■ 
thought,  and  raise  a  question  as  to  whether  the  inner  gorge  is  not  tk 
result  of  rock  structure,  rather  than  of  a  distinct  and  later  uplift' 
If  the  whole  of  the  canyon  is  post- Pliocene,  the  elevation  of  the 
region  since  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  must  have  been  several  thou- 
sand feet.  The  later  elevations  in  this  region,  largely  by  blods, 
were  so  recent  that  many  of  the  fault  scarps  are  distinct,  and  in- 
dependent of  stratigraphy  and  drainage. 

In  the  basin  region,  faulting  and  deformation  '  gave  rise  to  de- 
pressions between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Wasatch  Mountains, 
preparing  the  way  for  two  great  Pleistocene  lakes  (Bonneville  and 
Lahontan).  It  is  probable  that  many  other  faults  between  the 
Rockies  and  Sierras  were  developed  at  the  same  time,  and  in  many 
cases  the  movement  seems  to  have  been  along  fault  planes  estab- 
lished earlier. 

In  the  Sierra  region,  the  post-Tertiary  (or  late  Tertiary?)  up- 
lift was  still  more  marked.*  Not  only  the  deep  canyons  of  these 
mountains,  but  all  the  scenery  of  the  high  Sierras  is  post-Tertiary.' 

Still  nearer  the  Pacific,  notable  changes  marked  the  tran^Uon 
to  the  Pleistocene.  In  some  parts  of  southern  California  (Los 
Angeles  County)  marine  Pliocene  beds  are  said  to  occur  up  to  alti- 
tudes of  6,000  feet,  and  in  others  (San  Luis  ObispH)),  there  was  fold- 
ing (Fig.  492)  and  faulting,  while  the  shore-line  was  pushed  out 
toward  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf.  There  are  submerged 
valleys  along  the  Pacific  coast,  as  along  the  Atlantic,  but  their 
excavation  has  been  referred  to  a  time  earlier  than  the  close  of  the 
Tertiary. 

In  Washington,  present  knowledge  points  to  the  early  Pliocene 
as  a  time  of  prolonged  erosion.     The  crests  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 

■  Huntington  and  Goldthnaite,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  ZoSl.  G«oL  Ser.,  VoL  VI, 
p.  25;;  and  Davis,  ibid.,  VoL  XXXVIII. 

'  King,  U.  S.  Geol.  Eipl.  of  the  40th  Parallel,  Vol.  I,  p.  s*2. 

'  LeConte,  op.  cit.,  and  Dillei,  14th  Ann.  Kept.,  U.  S.  G«oL  Suiv. 

*  The  beginning  of  the  re-elevation  of  the  Sierras,  after  pene;daiiatioD,  ms 
mid-Miocene. 
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tains  seem  to  represent  remnants  of  a  deformed  peneplain,  which, 
carried  to  the  east  and  south,  is  continuous  with  an  erosion  plain 
which  cuts  across  strata  (Ellensburg  formation)  of  late  Miocene  ^ 
age.  The  planation  must,  therefore,  have  been  later  than  that 
part  of  the  Miocene  period  represented  by  the  Ellensburg  formation. 
At  least  the  early  part  of  the  Pliocene  period,  if  not  most  of  it,  would 
-seem  to  have  been  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great 
planation,  so  that  the  peneplain  can  hardly  be  thought  to  antedate 
late  Pliocene  time.  If  this  is  correct,  the  main  features  of  the  present 
topography  of  this  rugged  region  are  the  result  primarily  of  Pleisto- 
cene erosion  on  the  peneplain  uplifted  and  deformed  in  Pliocene 
time,  or  later,  and  secondarily  of  vulcanism,  which  has  built  up 
the  great  volcanic  piles  (Rainier  and  others)  which  affect  the  region. 
In  British  Columbia  also,  the  Pliocene  is  thought  to  have  been  pri- 
marily a  time  of  erosion. 

Deformative  movements  of  the  orogenic  type  seem  not  to  have 
been  common  at  the  close  of  the  Pliocene,  but  such  movements 
affected  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  of  California,  where  Miocene 
(Monterey)  and  Pliocene  (Merced)  beds  were  deformed  together.^ 

On  the  whole,  the  close  of  the  Pliocene  must  be  looked  upon  as 
a  time  of  great  deformation,  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  North 
America.  New  lands  were  made  by  emergence  from  the  sea,  and 
old  lands  were  deformed  and  made  higher;  new  mountains  were^ 
made,  and  old  ones  rejuvenated;  streams  were  turned  from  their 
courses  in  some  places,  and  nearly  everywhere  started  on  careers 
of  increased  activity.  The  fact  that  such  notable  changes,  with 
increased  elevation  of  land,  occurred  during  the  epoch  next  pre- 
ceding the  gladal  period,  is  one  of  the  considerations  which  led 
to  the  once  widespread  belief  that  elevation  was  the  cause  of  the 
climate  of  the  latter  period.  While  there  may  be  a  connection 
between  the  two  things,  it  was  probably  not  in  the  simple  and  com- 
monly accepted  sense. 

Volcanic  Activity 

The  volcanic  activity  of  preceding  periods  continued  into  the 
Pliocene,  and  became  somewhat  pronounced  near  the  end  of  the 
period  in  different  parts  of  the  western  Cordillera.     Some  of  the 

*  Smith,  Ellensburg,  Wash.,  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.;  and  Willis  and  Smith, 
Professional  Paper  19,  U.  S.  GeoL  Surv. 
'  Ashley,  Jour.  G€»L,  VoL  III,  p.  434. 
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late  igneous  formations  of  the  Sierras,  and  perhaps  of  nortkaH 
Calif ornia,^  belong  to  this  time,  and  probably  some  of  tfaoKH 
nearly  or  quite  every  other  state  west  of  the  Rocky  MountaiKl 
Many  of  the  prominent  volcanic  peaks  of  the  west  date  from  tUil 
time  or  later,  and  represent  the  later  phases  of  the  piokmgied  penu 
of  volcanic  activity,  just  as  the  great  lava  flows  and  intrnnil 
represent  the  earlier.    Many  lesser  cones  belong  to  the  same  pedai  1 

Foreign  j 

From  considerable  areas  of  Europe  covered  by  water  during  tk  I 
Miocene,  the  waters  retreated  late  in  the  period  or  at  its  dose;  bit  I 
the  sea  covered  southern  and  southeastern  England,  Belgium,  and  I 
parts  of  France  during  at  least  some  portion  of  the  Pliocene,  and  I 
still  more  extensive  areas  of  the  present  continent  about  the  Medh  I 
terranean.    Beyond  the  inland  margins  of  the  marine  Pliocene,  then  ] 
are  contemporaneous  beds  of  terrestrial  origin.     In  southeaston  j 
Europe,  brackish  and  salt  lakes  came  into  existence,  as  shown  by 
the  fossils  and  the  local  deposits  of  salt  and  g)rpsum.    In  some 
places,  as  in  the  Vienna  basin,  brackish  water  beds  below  grade  up 
into  fluviatile  beds  above. 

In  Italy  only  do  Pliocene  beds  attain  massive  development 
Alon^  the  Apennines  their  thickness  has  been  estimated  at  from 
1, 600  to  3,000  feet,  and  in  Sicily*2,ooo  feet.  Limestone  as  well  as 
clastic  beds  enter  into  the  system,  which  occurs  up  to  heights  of 
3,000  feet. 

Marine  Pliocene  is  known  in  Egypt,  where  the  sea  is  thought  to 
have  extended  up  the  Nile  to  Assuan.  The  formation  of  the  basins 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Suez  has  been  assigned  to  this 
period.  These  depressions  have  been  thought  to  be  down-faulted 
blocks. 

LIFE 

Land  plants.  During  the  Pliocene  there  was  a  further  sort- 
ing out  of  the  mixed  flora  of  previous  periods,  and  the  southeriy 
segregation  of  what  are  now  tropical  and  subtropical  plants  contin- 
ued; hut  in  Europe  generally  there  was  still  much  commingling  of 
species  now  separated  geographically. 

Land  animals.  Three  important  features  characterized  the 
Pliocene  history  of  mammals:  (i)  A  notable  intermigration  between 
the  continents,  including  North  and  South  America;  (2)  the  b^in- 

^Hershey,  Jour.  Geol.,  VoLX,pp.  iTi-2>^^* 
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ning  of  the  present  divergence  between  Old  and  New  World  types; 
and  (3)  the  culmmation  and  perhaps  initial  decline  of  the  mammals, 
except  those  domestic  species  protected  by  man. 

The  intermigrations  of  the  early  part  of  the  period  were  made 
|K>ssible  by  the  land  connections  brought  about  by  deformative 
movements.  The  extent  of  the  connection  of  North  America  with 
Asia  at  the  northwest  and  with  Europe  at  the  northeast  respectively, 
is  uncertain,  but  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  there  were  good 
migratory  routes  for  land  mammals  in  both  directions  during  a  part 
of  the  period.  There  are  also  strong  hints  that  the  connection 
afforded  passage  for  some  species,  but  not  for  others,  due  perhaps  to 
the  increasing  cold  toward  the  end  of  the  period.  This  low  tempera- 
ture, with  its  effect  on  intermigration,  was  perhaps  the  chief  factor 
in  developing  the  difference  between  the  mammals  of  the  Old  World 
and  the  New. 

The  connection  between  North  and  South  America  introduced 
a  biological  movement  of  much  interest.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  effective  isthmian  thoroughfare  for  land  animals  between 
the  earliest  Eocene  and  the  Pliocene.  During  the  Eocene  con- 
nection, a  few  North  American  mammals  seem  to  have  sent  repre- 
sentatives into  South  America,  and  these  had  evolved  there  on 
distinctive  lines  in  the  interval.  A  remarkable  group  of  sloths, 
armadillos,  and  ant-eaters  had  developed  from  an  edentate  stem; 
strange  hoofed  animals  of  orders  unknown  elsewhere  had  arisen  from 
some  very  primitive  ungulate  form;  and  the  monkeys  of  the  South 
American  type  had  evolved  probably  from  a  North  American  Eocene 
lemuroid.  That  the  connection  of  the  continents  in  the  Eocene 
was  only  partial  or  temporary  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  absence 
in  South  America  of  most  of  the  great  North  American  groups. 
The  absence  of  proboscidians  in  South  America  implies  lack  of  con- 
nection between  that  continent  and  Africa,  where  these  forms  de- 
veloped during  the  Eocene  and  Miocene;  but  the  many  marsupials 
of  South  America,  similar  to  those  of  Australia,  imply  either  land 
connection  between  those  continents,  or  striking  parallel  evolution. 
The  South  American  mammalian  fauna  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Pliocene  is  a  striking  instance  of  evolution  on  a  large  scale  in  com- 
parative isolation,  and  in  relative  freedom  from  the  severe  stimulus 
of  effective  competition,  powerful  carnivores,  and  shifting  geo- 
graphic relations.^ 

^  Reports  of  the  Princeton  University  e3q)edition  to  Patagonia,  1896-99 
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When  connection  between  the  two  Americas  was  made  m  OH*^ 
Pliocene,  the  fauna  of  each  continent  invaded  the  other.   AnH 
mastodons,  deer,  carnivores,  and  tapirs  from  the  northnn  iuiniiiii»" 
went  to  the  southern,  while  gigantic  sloths  froni  the  south  cunetjP^^ 
our  continent,  though  they  did  not  maintain  themsdves  long.     ■ 

The  herbivores  had  the  foremost  place  among  mammals;  both  Am 
odd'  and  even- toed  ungulates  evolved  their  present  orders,  andmufi 
of  their  present  genera.  They  were  represented  also  by  nuuqf  ■ 
genera  and  species  which  are  now  extinct.  The  evolution  of  the  I 
horse  was  advanced  to  the  existing  genus  Equus.  Giraffes  and  I 
giraffe-like  animals,  some  of  them  of  great  size,  invaded  southen  I 
Europe  and  Asia,  probably  from  Africa.  I 

The  giants  of  the  period  were  the  proboscidians.    The  extinct  I  ; 
Dinotherium  was  widely  distributed  in  Europe  and  has  been  found  I  f 
in  India,  but  is  not  known  to  have  reached  America.    Mastodons  I 
seem  to  have  lived  in  all  the  continents,  but  it  is  doubtful  whetket  I 
elephants  reached  America  before  the  Pleistocene.     They  appear  V 
to  have  flourished  in  Europe,  and,  with  the  associated  rhinoceroses  I 
and  hippopotamuses,  gave  the  European  Pliocene  fauna  an  African  I 
aspect.  I 

Carnivores  throve  and  perhaps  gained  on  the  herbivores;  at  any  I 
rate  they  put  a  severe  tax  on  the  herbivores,  forcing  further  progress  I 
in  the  line  of  alertness,  sagacity,  speed,  and  defense,  and  gaining  I 
similar  qualities  themselves.  1 

Great  interest  attaches  to  the  development  of  the  primaks  ] 
(monkeys,  apes,  man),  but  the  data  on  this  point  are  likely  to  re- 
main limited  until  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Old  World,  where  the 
chief  evolution  of  this  group  seems  to  have  taken  place,  are  more 
fully  studied.  No  remains  of  lemuroids  or  of  their  descendants 
have  been  found  in  the  Pliocene  of  North  America,  and  those  of 
Europe  are  from  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  the  continent,  per- 
haps implying  that  northern  Europe  was  too  cold  for  these  »^ni™lft- 

Some  years  ago  a  man-like  skeleton  was  found  in  what  were  then 
regarded  as  Pliocene  deposits  in  Java,  and  named  PithecafUkropus 
ereclus.  The  find  included  the  roof  of  a  skull,  two  molar  teeth,  and 
a  femur.  The  form  of  the  femur  indicates  that  its  possessor  walked 
erect.  The  forehead  was  low  and  the  frontal  ridge  prominent,  and 
in  general  the  characteristic  features  were  intermediate  between 
those  of  the  lowest  men  and  the  highest  apes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  503. 
The  size  of  the  brain  was  about  Vwo-\>Kais  \^^\.  <A  ^x^.  ^n^x^!^  man. 
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le  interpretation  of  this  find  has  elicited  much  difference  of  opin- 
By  some  the  bones  are  thought  to  be  those  of  an  abnormal 
;  by  others,  those  of  an  ancestral  type  between  man  and  his 
'P'einote  ancestry.      Recent  studies   throw  doubt  on  the  Pliocene 


Fig-  503*  Profile  of  the  skull  of  the  Pithecanthropus  erectus  (line  Pe)  compared 
with  profiles  of  the  lowest  men  and  highest  apes;  Spy  I  and  Spy  II,  the  men  of  Spy; 
Nt,  the  Neanderthal  man;  HI,  a  gibbon  {Hylohates  leuciscus) ;  5w,  an  Indian  ape 
(SemnopUhecus  maurus);  and  At,  a,  chimpanzee  (Anthropopiihecus  troglodytes). 
(After  Marsh.) 

age  of  the  beds  in  which  the  fossil  was  found. ^    They  may  be 
Pleistocene. 

Marine  life.  The  record  of  marine  life  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
America  is  meager,  but  it  appears  that  species  which  then  ranged 
from  Bering  Sea  to  the  north  Atlantic  are  now  confined  to  temperate 
latitudes.*  On  the  coast  of  California  the  early  Pliocene  faunas 
indicate  a  temperature  lower  than  that  of  the  Miocene,  while  the 
later  Pliocene  faunas  point  to  sub-boreal  conditions.'  On  the  other 
hand,  Pliocene  fossils  from  Alaska  (vicinity  of  Nome)  indicate  for 
this  locality  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  north  Japan  and  the 

1  Berry,  Science,  Vol.  XXXVII,  p.  418. 

*  DaU,  Jour.  GeoL,  Vol.  XVII. 

*  Arnold,  Ralph,  Jour.  GeoL,  Vol.  XVII. 
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Aleutian  Islands,  where  the  sea  remains  unfrozen.  Pliocene  fuA 
from  the  northwest  coast  of  Iceland  indicate  a  temperatun  m 
colder  than  42°  (mean),  where  conditions  are  now  arctic  Tic 
apparent  lack  of  harmony  between  the  phenomena  of  Califbnril 
and  higher  latitudes  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  different  hodan 
from  which  the  fossils  come,  the  fossils  from  the  difierent  piam 
recording  the  climate  of  different  parts  of  the  period. 

Certain  fossils  of  Japan  and  California  indicate  intermigradoo, 
or  migration  from  a  common  center,  some  time  during  the  period. 


CHAPTER    XXIX 
THE  PLEISTOCENE  OR  GLACIAL  PERIOD 

FORMATIONS  AND  PHYSICAL  HISTORY 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  period  is  its  extensive  glacia- 
tion.  Thick  sheets  of  ice,  having  the  slow  movement  of  glaciers, 
covered  six  or  eight  million  square  miles  of  the  earth's  surface  where 
climates  had  been  mild  not  long  before. 

More  than  half  the  area  known  to  have  been  glaciated  during 
this  period  was  in  North  America,  and  more  than  half  of  the  re- 
mainder in  Europe. 
— .  North  America.  Nearly  half  of  North  America  was  covered  by 
ice  (Fig,  504),  and  strangely  enough  it  was  the  plain,  rather  than 
the  mountainous  part,  which  had  most  ice.  Three  principal  centers 
whence  ice  moved  have  been  recognized  on  the  continent,  ^  the 
Labradorean,  the  Keewatin,  and  the  Cordilleran.  Spreading  from 
these  centers,  ice-sheets  covered  some  4,000,000  square  miles. 
From  the  Labradorean  center,  the  extension  was  notably  greatest 
to  the  southwest,  and  in  this  direction  the  limit  is  some  1,600  miles 
from  the  center  of  dispersion,  in  latitude  about  37°  30'.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  Keewatin  ice-sheet  to  the  southward  was  scarcely  less. 
It  found  its  Hmit  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  about  1,500  miles  from 
its  center,  while  to  the  west  and  southwest  it  extended  800  to  1,000 
miles  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains.  One  of  the  notable  features 
of  the  ice  dispersion  was  the  great  extension  of  the  Keewatin  sheet 
westward  and  south  west  ward  over  what  is  now  a  semi-arid  plain, 
rising  in  the  direction  toward  which  the  ice  moved,  while  glaciers 
from  the  mountains  on  the  west  pushed  eastward  but  little  beyond 
the  foothills. 

The  Cordilleran  ice-sheet  is  less  simply  defined.  Much  of  it 
occupied  a  plateau  hemmed  in  by  mountains;  but  plateau  glaciation 
was  complicated  by  extensive  mountain  glaciation  of  alpine  type, 

'  A  fourth  center  {Patrician)  has  been  suggested  by  Tyrrell,  southwest  of 
Hudson  Bay.  and  still  another  by  Wilson,  in  the  extreme  East.  Wilson,  The 
Glacial  History  of  Nantucket  and  Cape  Cod. 

'■3 
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The  soutlierly  lobes  of  the  complex  body  of  ice  crossed  the  boundiij 
of  Canada  into  the  United  States.  The  plains  of  Alaska  seen  to 
have  been  largely  free  from  gladation  even  when  the  waters  of  the 


slaKf  ii[ 


Ohio  and  the  Missouri,  2,000  miles  farther  south,  were  being  turat 
(rom  thfir  courses  by  the  ice-sheets. 

Si)uth  of  the  more  or  less  continuous  Cordilleran  gladation  of  tl 
north,  local  glaciers  were  widely  distributed  in  the  western  mou; 
Uiins,  even  down  to  New  \lei^co,  \'d'ZM'c^iii,  '.^.^d  southern  Califomi 
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They  were  larger  at  the  north  and  smaller  at  the  south.     Of  gla- 
ciation  in  the  mountains  of  Mexico  little  is  known. 
i  Greenland  was  glaciated  more  extensively  than  now.      Newfound- 

.  tend  seems  to  have  had  its  own  ice-sheet,  and  the  same  was  probably 
'  true  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  probably  of  tlie  peninsula  between  the  Bay 
I    of  Fundy  and  the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 

f  Other  continents.    South  of  the  ice-sheet  of  Europe  (Fig.  505}, 

I     great  glaciers  descended  from  the  Alps  to  the  lowlands  in  all  direc- 


tions. Iceland  was  buried  in  ice,  and  even  Corsica  had  glaciers. 
In  Asia  glaciers  larger  than  those  of  to-day  affected  all  the  higher 
mountains,  and  ice-sheets  existed  in  some  of  the  more  northern 
lands.  In  tropical  regions,  there  were  glaciers  in  mountains  where 
none  exist  now,  and  in  mountains  where  there  are  glaciers  now,  the 
ice  descended  to  levels  5,000  feet  or  more  below  its  present  limits. 
The  southern  hemisphere  was  affected  less  than  the  northern,  but 
the  higher  mountains  generally  bore  glaciers,  and  even  mountains 
which  were  not  very  high,  as  the  southern  Andes,  had  glaciers  which 
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reached  the  plains  outside  the  mountains.     Antarctica  is  assum 
to  have  been  buried  beneath  ice  as  now. 

The  Criteria  of  daciaiion 
The  area  of  North  America  which  was  overspread  by  ice 
covered  by  a  mantle  of  day,  sand,  and  bowlders  which,  taken 
gether,  constitute  the  drift.  The  various  lines  of  evidence  wh 
have  led  to  the  general  acceptance  of  the  glacial  theory  have 
do  with  (i)  the  drift,  (z)  the  surface  of  the  rocfc  which  under 


Fig.  53O.      "Pilut  Rixk."  a  glaool  bowlder  near  Coulee  City.  Wad.      'Cart 

it,  ami  ( ?  I  the  rtliitions  of  the  drift  to  the  bed.     Some  of  toe  p 
d[>al  considerations  a.re  the  foUowinn:' 

1.  Constitution.  One  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
drift  is  its  ht.'terogeneity,  both  physicul  and  [ithological.  It  is  m 
u[>  at  one  e.vtreme,  of  huge  bowlders  tFig.  506),  and  at  the  othe 
tUR'  earthy  matter.  Between  these  extremes  there  are  material 
all  si/A-s,  and  the  proportions  of  coarse  and  dne  are  subject  to  gi 
variutiuns.  Coarse  materials  are,  on  the  whole,  most  abundan 
regions  of  rough  topography,  where  the  underiying  and  neighbo 
Is  in  the  direction  from  which  the  drift  came  are  reast 

C.tol.,  Vol.  II,  p|>.  70*-7-;4  and  007-^^5.  anil  VoL  III,  f^,  70-97. 
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*ne  materials  are  most  abundant  where  the  underlying  formations 
and  neighboring  formations  in  the  direction  from  which  the  drift 
came,  are  weak.  The  fine  part  of  the  drift  is  made  up  largely  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  gravel  and  bowlders,  but  of  these  materials  in 
a  fine  state  of  subdivision.  The  coarse  and  the  fine  materials  are, 
as  a  rule,  mixed  without  trace  of  assortment  or  arrangement.  The 
drift  of  any  locahty  is  likely  to  contain  rock  material  from  every 
formation  over  which  the  ice  which  reached  that  locality  had  passed; 
but  the  larger  part  of  the  drift  of  any  place  is  from  formations  near 


Fig.  soj.     A  large  bowlder  in  nurlhwesUrn  Illinois.     (Caniuui.J 


at  hand,  i  Over  large  areas  it  is  probable  that  75%  of  the  drift 
was  not  moved  50  miles,'  No  agent  except  glacial  ice  makes  de- 
posits with  these  characteristics, 

3.  Bowlders  of  the  drift.  Many  of  the  bowlders  and  smaller 
stones  of  unstratified  drift  have  smooth  surfaces,  but  they  are  not 
generally  rounded.  Many  are  subangular,  and  the  wear  which 
they  have  suffered  was  effected  by  planing  and  bruising,  rather  than 
by  rolling  (Figs.  147  and  50S).  Some  of  these  planed,  subangular 
bowlders  and  stones  are  distinctly  marked  with  one  or  more  series  of 
lines  or  strics  on  one  or  more  of  their  faces.  The  lines  of  each  series 
are  parallel,  but  those  of  different  sets  may  cross<it  any  angle.  By 
no  means  all  the  stones  of  the  drift  show  stria;.  They  are  rarely 
seen  on  those  which  have  lain  long  at  the  surface,  and  they  are  more 
common  on  the  less  resistant  sorts  of  rock,  such  as  limestone.     No 

'  The  Local  Origin  of  the  Driit,  Jour.  Gcol.,  Vol.  VUI,  p.  426, 
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depositing  agent  except  glaciers  habitually  marks  the  stones  wlttd 
it  deposits  in  this  way. 

3-    Structure.    The  larger  part  of  the  drift  is  unstratificd,  b 
a  considerable  part  is  stratiiied,  some  of  it  irregularly.    Tbeu 
stratified  drift  (Fig.  509)  or  HI!  (for  some  of  it  the  name  btmidtr-di 
is  api>ropriate)    has    no   orderly    arrangement  of  its  parts. 
structure  of  the  stratified  drift  (Fig.  511)  shows  that  it  was  d 


the  drift,  striated  and  beveled  by  gladftl  1 


(U.£ 


by  water,  which  doubtless  sprang,  in  large  part,  from  the  melting  of 
the  ice.  Either  of  the  two  great  types  of  drift,  the  stratiiied  and  Uie 
unstratilied,  m^iy  <)verlie  the  other,  or  the  two  may  be  interbedded. 
The  association  of  the  two  is  such  as  to  demonstrate  their  essential 
contennwraneity  <)f  origin.  No  agents  but  glacial  ice  and  glado- 
fluvial  waters  could  have  brought  about  such  relations  between  the 
stratified  an<I  unstratified  drift  over  such  extensive  areas. 

4.  Distribution.  The  distribution  of  the  drift  is  essentiallylhe 
same  as  that  of  the  ice-sheets  and  glacial  waters;  but  apart  from 
this  general  fact,  several  special  features  may  be  noted,  (a)  Within 
the  area  of  its  occurrence,  the  drift  is  measurably  independent  of 
tojwgraphy.  That  is,  its  vertical  range  is  as  great  as  the  rffief  of 
the  surface  itself.     Within  the  state  of  New  York,  for  example,  it 
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*'^nges  from  sea-levei  to  the  tops  of  the  Adirondacks,  nearly  Siooo 
'^et  above.  It  is  found  on  hills  and  in  valleys,  and  on  plains, 
Plateaus,  and  mountains,  indiscriminately,  though  not  usually  in 
^ual  amounts,  (b)  Locally  the  drift  is  so  disposed  as  to  make  the 
Surface  rougher  than  it  would  be  otherwise,  and  in  other  places  so 
as  to  give  it  less  relief  (Figs.  512  and  513).  (c)  In  constitution  it  is 
measurably  independent  of  present  drainage  basins.     Thus,  mate- 


rials from  one  drainage  basin  are  found  in  the  drift  of  other  drainage 
basins  so  commonly  as  to  make  it  clear  that  present  divides  did  not 
constitute  divides  to  the  ice.  (d)  Various  sorts  of  material  in  the 
drift  at  certain  points  are  so  related  to  their  sources  as  to  make  it 
clear  that  they  were  carried  upwards,  in  some  cases  hundreds  of 
feet,  above  their  original  sites,  ^(fl  A  considerable  area  in  south- 
western Wisconsin,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota,  is  without  drift.  This  driftless  area  is  neither  notably 
higher  nor  lower  than  its  surroundings,  and  glacial  ice  seems  to  be 
the  only  agent  which  could  have  spared  it,  while  covering  its  sur- 


.■  a-LH.  •'■:  the  .'iher  h.ir.il. 
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Fig.  51J.    Diagram  to  illmtrate  how  drifi  may  decrease  relief. 
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sharply  defined,  and  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  likely  to  be  fndmrfl 
firm  (Fig.  145).  This  relation  is  in  contrast  with  that  faet«nl 
mantle  rock  and  the  underlying  fonnatioas  where  there  13  Da<kml 
(fig-  15^)- 

8.  Sliiaticm  and  pUiuttoo.*  The  rock  surface  benealh  tkl 
drift,  and  esjxrcially  (icncath  the  unstratJfied  drift,  13  la  nuuiT  plxB  I 
poliwhtd,  planed,  striated  (Fig.  145),  and  grooved.  These  [eatsm  I 
are  widespread  throughout  the  drift-covered  area,  and  they  ^ipaa  I 


'I'll 


ir  tupography  n 


rOt.>i 


;i!l  ilivaiLiijis  whire  there  is  drift.  The  stria;  on  the  bed  rock 
■iiiMtli  thi'  drift  are  Kenerally  parallel  in  any  given  locality,  ami 
iliRiMy  corislant  in  direction  over  considerable  areas;  but  when 
mv  area^i  are  cojisidered,  the  stria:  are  in  some  places  far  from  par- 
lel.  Their  ilirictinn  ciirresponds  with  the  direction  in  which  the 
■ift  was  iran-[.i.rted. 

o.  Shapes  of  rock  hills.  Many  rock  knolls  which  were  left 
ire  wliiii  llu-  iic  retreated  show  peculiarities  of  form  and  surface 
liith  ;ire,li-iinitivo.  They  were  worn  more  on  the  side  from  which 
le  ill.'  a|.;iiu.i,lK.d  (the  stoss  side)  than  on  the  other  (Fig.'  153!. 
.'s>es  v'i  r.'.k  which  do  nut  show  notably  unequal  wear  show  db- 
lu-t  s!ii,>,.tl;i:>i:.^  rMectini;  glaciated  knolls  of  rock  which  show  the 
larait.  T.,  Mvn  in  Fii;.  n'7,  i>.  itij,  are  known  a«  roches  mouionnfcs. 
SiiLir..!  \iiii.  Kq>i..  L.  S.  C.ciil.  Siirv.,  has  j.  full  itiscussion  of  this  topic. 
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The  true  theory  of  the  drift  must  explain  all  the  foregoing  facts 
and  relations.  Any  hypothesis  which  fails  to  explain  them  all  must 
be  incomplete,  and  any  hypothesis  with  which  these  facts  and  rela- 
tions are  inconsistent  must  be  false.  Geologists  are  now  agreed 
that  glacier  ice,  supplemented  by  the  agencies  which  it  calls  into 
being,  is  the  only  agent  which  could  have  produced  the  drift.  This 
does  not  preclude  the  belief  that  at  various  times  and  places  in  the 
course  oi  the  ice  period,  icebergs  were  ioimed,  Qt  \b3.t  \,waJi"j  ^^d 


rig.  sio.     .jiiM 
knobs  and  traib. 
chert  in  limestone. 


ijijciaiiLcsiii  luLi  auunins  ihu  effwl  o(  ice  wear.  Gkriiil 
TOCnt  of  ice  from  left  lo  right.  The  projections  consisi  of 
Lf  Dariington,  Ind.     (U.  S,  Oeol.  Sun-.) 


temporarily  they  played  an  important  rfile.  It  does  not  preclude 
the  idea  that,  contemporaneoudy  with  the  production  of  the  great 
body  of  the  drift  by  glacier  ice,  the  sea  may  have  been  working  on 
some  parts  of  the  present  land  area,  modifying  the  deposits  made  by 
ice  and  ice  drainage.  The  glacial  theory  does  not  deny  that  rivers 
produced  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  were  an  important  factor  in  trans- 
porting and  de]josiling  drift,  both  within  and  without  the  ice- 
covered  territory.  It  does  not  deny  that  lakes,  formed  in  one  way 
and  another  through  the  influence  of  ice,  were  locally  important  in 
determining  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  drift.  Not  only 
does  the  glacier  theory  deny  none  of  these  things,  but  it  distinctly 
affirms  that  rivers,  lakes,  the  sea,  and  icebergs  must  have  co-operat- 
ed with  glacier  ice  in  the  production  of  the  drift,  each  in  its  appro- 


n  slight  depressioiu  ia  the 


priatc  way  and  measure,  and  that  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
ice  iind  the  ice-water,  the  wind  had  some  effect  on  the  drift  before 
it  was  ckithed  with  vegetation. 

Development  and  Thickness  of  the  Ice-sheets 
The  development  of  glaciers  from  snow-fields   has  been  dis- 
cussed  (pp.  124-7).    litlieexpax\^\ou<Aft*ftv:&j&fte.\a'w»adueprin- 
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cipally  to  movement  from  a  center  or  centers,  the  ice  at  these  centers 
must  have  been  prodigiously  thick,  for  in  the  course  of  its  progress 
it  encountered  and  passed  over  hills,  and  even  mountains,  of  con- 
^derable  height.  In  the  vicinity  of  elevations  which  it  covered,  its 
thickness  must  have  been  at  least  as  great  as  the  height  of  these 
elevations  atiove  their  bases. 

If  the  centers  of  the  North  American  ice-sheets  remained  the 

cetiltrs  of  movement  throughout  the  glacial  period,  and  if  the  degree 

of  surface  slope  necessary  for  movement  were  known,  the  maximum 

thickness  of  the  ice  could  be  calculated.     But  it  is  probable  that 

-*   the  centers  of  the  ice-sheet  did  not  remain  the  effective  centers  of 

M  movement.     If  the  fall  of  snow  toward  the  margin  of  the  ice-sheet 

I  greatly  e.xceeded  that  at  its  center,  as  it  probably  did,  a  belt  near  the 

M 

Fig.  51S.  Diagram  to  illustrate  the  surface  contiguration  of  a  great  ice-sheet, 
according  to  the  conception  here  presented.  The  central  put  is  relatively  dat,  and 
the  margins  have  steep  slopes. 

margin,  rather  than  the  geographic  center  of  the  field,  may  have 
controlled  the  marginal  movement  of  the  ice.  With  excess  of  ac- 
cumulation near  the  border,  the  slope  of  the  surface  near  the  edge 
might  be  relatively  great,  while  it  was  slight  in  the  center  of  the  field, 
as  shown  by  Fig.  518.  Under  these  conditions,  the  maximum 
thickness  of  the  ice-sheets  might  be  notably  less  than  if  the  geo- 
graphic center  remained  the  effective  dynamic  center. 

No  sufficient  data  are  at  hand  for  determining  with  accuracy 
the  average  dope  of  such  an  ice-sheet  as  that  which  covered  our  con- 
tinent, but  something  is  known  of  its  slope  at  certain  points.  Near 
Baraboo,  Wisconsin,*  the  edge  of  the  ice  at  the  time  of  its  maximum 
extension  in  that  region  lay  along  the  side  of  a  bold  ridge,  the  axis 
of  which  was  nearly  parallel  to  the  direction  of  ice  movement.  The 
position  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  ice  against  the  slope  of  the  ridge 
is  sharply  defined.  For  the  last  i)4  miles,  its  average  slope  was 
about  320  feet  per  mile.  This  was  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  ice, 
where  the  slope  was  greatest.  In  Montana,  the  slope  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  ice  for  the  2$  miles  back  from  its  edge  has  been 
estimated  at  50  feet  per  mile.* 

•Jour.  GeoL,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  655. 

t  Calhoun,  Jour.  GeoL,  Vol.  IX,  p.  71S. 
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The  southern  Umit  of  drift  in  Illinois  is  not  less  than  i^jooi 
1, 600  miles  from  the  center  of  movement.    An  average  dopei 
even  25  feet  per  mile  for  1,600  miles  would  give  the  ice  a 
of  40,000  feet  at  the  center,  the  slope  of  the  surface  on  yAnxk 
rested  being  disregarded.    This  thickness  seems  incredible, 
an  average  slope  of  10  feet  per  mile  would  give  a  thickness  of 
three  miles  at  the  center.    If  by  reason  of  relatively  great 
tion  near  its  margins,  the  only  part  of  the  ice-cap  which  had 
siderable  slope  was  its  outer  border  (Fig.  5x8)^  a  lesser  nuudmnj 
thickness  would  suffice. 

Stages  in  the  history  of  an  ice-sheet.  The  history  of  an  io^' 
sheet  which  no  longer  exists  involves  at  least  two  distinct  stages. 
These  are  (i)  the  period  of  growth,  and  (2)  the  period  of  decadence 
If  the  latter  did  not  begin  as  soon  as  the  former  was  comfdeted,  an 
intervening  stage,  representing  the  period  of  maximum  ice  a- 
tension,  is  to  be  recognized.  In  the  ice-sheets  of  the  glacial  period, 
each  of  these  stages  was  probably  more  or  less  complex.  The 
general  period  of  growth  was  doubtless  interrupted  by  short  mter- 
vals  of  decadence,  and  the  general  period  of  decadence  by  brief 
intervals  of  growth.  In  the  study  of  the  work  accomplished  by  an 
ice-sheet,  it  is  of  importance  to  distinguish  between  these  main 
stages. 

Work  of  Ice-sheets 

Erosion  and  deposition  were  the  two  great  phases  of  ice  work 
(p.  147  et  seq.).  The  surface  over  which  the  ice-sheets  moved  prob- 
ably had  an  erosion  topography,  and  was  covered  by  a  layer  of  man- 
tle rock.  The  ice  removed  the  mantle  of  decayed  material,  and  cut 
deeply  into  the  undecayed  rock  beneath.  By  its  erosion,  the  ice 
modified  the  topography  to  some  extent,  for  weaker  formations 
were  eroded  more  than  resistant  ones,  and  topography  favored  more 
forcible  abrasion  at  some  points  than  at  others.  On  the  whole,  the 
topographic  effect  of  glacial  erosion  was  probably  to  soften  the  sur- 
face contours,  without  diminishing  the  relief. 

The  second  great  result  of  the  ice-sheets  was  the  deposition  of 
the  drift.  Some  of  it  was  deposited  while  the  ice-sheets  were  grow- 
ing, some  of  it  after  they  had  attained  their  growth,  and  some  of 
it  while  they  were  declining.  Some  of  it  was  deposited  beneath 
the  body  of  the  ice,  and  some  at  its  edge.  Where  it  was  thick,  the 
drift  altered  the  topography  notably,  especially  where  the  relief 
of  the  underlying  rock  was  s^i^\.. 
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Tonnations  made  by  ice-sheets.*    The   drift  formations  fall 

ly  into  three  categories,  (i)  those  made  directly  by  the  ice  (im- 

.tified),  (a)  those  made  by  ice  and  water  conjointly  (stratified, 

^'t  stratification  more  or  less  disturbed),  and  (3)  those  made  by 

-ter  emanating  frofti  the  ice  (stratified;  cross-bedding  common). 

Ground  moraine  (p.  159)  is  neariy  co-extensive  with  the  ice-sheets 

Ives,  though  it  failed  of  deposition  in  some  places,  and  has 


been  removed  in  others.  The  ground  moraine  (lill)  of  the  North 
American  ice-sheets  is  thickest  in  a  broad  belt  a  little  within  the 
margin  of  the  drift  (Fig.  504)1  extending  from  central  New  York 
through  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas, 
and  thence  northwestward.  The  topography  of  the  ground  moraine 
varies  within  wide  limits.  It  is  commonly  undulatory,  involving 
gentle  swells  and  sags.  In  some  places  the  swells  take  on  rather  defi- 
nite elongate  shapes,  with  their  longer  axes  in  the  direction  of  ice 
movement.  They  are  then  called  drumiins  (Fig,  519).  Drumtins 
have  pronounced  development  in  eastern  Wisconsin,  where  they 
are  numbered  by  the  thousand,  in  central  and  western  New  York, 
'  Jour.  GecJ,,  VoL  n,  pp.  517-538,  and  latemat  Geol.  Congr.,  iSgj. 
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in  some  parts  of  New  England,  and  in  some  other  places.  Tkl 
di-umlins  of  New  York  are,  in  general,  longer  and  narrower  Hail 
those  of  Wisconsin. 

The  origin  of  drumlins  has  been  much  much  discussed.  Opimnl 
is  divided  chiefly  between  the  views  (i)  that  they  were  accumuliudi 
beneath  the  ice  under  special  conditions,  and  (2)  that  they  woil 
developed  by  the  erosion  {by  the  ice)  of  earlier  aggregations  of  drift.'  I 

A  termiimt  moraine  (p.  149)  may  be  very  like  the  adjacent  ground  I 
moraine  in  constitution,  though  in  many  places  there  is  more 


Fit;,  5.'o.     A  W'isi onsin  drumlin  seen  from  Ihe  side;  two  mileit  north  of  SuUiiio.    | 
(Aldon,  V.  S,  (khiI,  Surv.) 

fled  drift  associated  with  it.  It  commonly  constitutes  somelhing  of 
a  ridKc,  Imt  it  is  mure  accurately  characterized  as  a  belt  of  thick 
drift.  Its  most  distinctive  feature  does  not  lie  in  its  importance 
as  a  tojwjrraphic  feature,  but  in  the  details  of  its  oivn  topography. 
Its  surface  is,  as  a  rule,  characterized  by  hillocks  and  hollows,  or 
by  intiTru])ted  ridfjes  and  troughs  (Kigs.  168  and  514).  Many 
of  the  hollows  and  troughs  contain  marshes,  ponds,  and  lakes.  The 
.iha[x,'  and  abundance  of  round  and  roundish  hills,  and  of  short 
an<l  mure  or  less  siriientine  ridges  closely  huddled  together,  have 
given  rise  Kieully  to  such  descriptive  names  as  "knobs,"  "short 
hills."  etc.;  but  it  is  the  association  of  ''knobs"  or  "short  hills" 
'  Si'iii.-  oi  ih<-  im>n-  tni|).>rt:int  papers  on  drumlins  arc:  Upham.  Proc,  Bos. 
S(v.  \.n.  ili-;..  iSr.j.  pp.  ;jo-.\u.  ibid..  Vol,  XXIV  U-W9),  pp.  218-342;  Chjmbcr- 
liii.  rdinl  \iui.  K.pi..  f.  S.  Geot.  Surv,.  iSS.i,  p.  306,  and  Jour.  Gejl.,  Vol.  1. 
|.|..  --;;  .■  :;  IVivis.  .\m.  Jour.  Sel..  Vol.  XXVIII  (18S4),  pp.  407-416;  Salisbury. 
t;l.i.i.il  IW.A..K^  <'i  \,■^^-  Jersfv.  i.io.-:  LJn.-..ln.  Am.  jour,  ScL,  Vol.  XLIV  (iSo.-t. 
].p.  .-11  i  j,]ii;  r\  rrdl,  Hull.  (in.l.  Sue.  \m..  Vol.  I  i  lAio),  p.  402;  I-Cs-etctt.  Monof^rs, 
XWVlll  ,.od  XLl,  I".  S.  UmI.  Sur\-.,  and  Kussdl,  Amer.  GwL,  Vol.  XXXV 
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^"ith  "kettles,"  and  not  eithtr  feature  alone,  which  is  characteristic 
^*^    terminal  moraine  topography. 

The  "knobs"  vary  in  size,  from  low  mounds  but  a  few  feet 


Fig-SJi.     Dnimlins  in  contour,  near  Clyde.  N.  Y.     (U.  S.  Gtol.  Surv.) 


across,  to  hills  half  a  mile  or  more  in  diameter,  and  a  hundred  feet 
or  more  in  height.  Not  rarely  they  are  about  as  steep  as  the  mate- 
rial of  which  they  are  composed  will  lie.  The  "kettles"  are  the 
counterparts  of  the  elevations.    They  may  be  a  few  feet,  or  many 
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riKis,  fir  vvvn  fnrldnfis  in  fliamctcr.     They  may  be  s<j  shalloT  iu  I 
the  siicKiiiE  "•  'he  center  is  hardly  setn,  or  thoy  miv  tje  scorsjii 
fi-il  in  fli-jilh.     When:  stei-])-siiluil  depressions  are  closely  aiiodi'.td  \ 
with  iilinijit  hitlixkn,  the  toixieraphy  is  notalily  rouf^h.     Thetop^j- 
r;i|iliy  of  the  terminal  moraine  may  be  well  develt>j>ed.  even  vhiit  I 
the  mfiraine  as  a  whole  dues  nut  constitute  much  of  a  ridge.^ 

The  siirf;iie  "f  the  terminal  moraine,  where  well  devclopeii, 
f,      r  llv       f,l    r  t!       th  t    f  th   Rr  und  mora  nt   but  becau-e  L 


n  AT  M  one^poU. 


1  t[   r    I  i>e~  rath  r  than 

r        It  n  t  t     I      un        i     i 

1  M.    1     1  t    all  I    Tu  i    n 

t  rh    ete  at              i 
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t!          I  hara  te-i  t.         i 
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TYPES  OF  DRIFT 

Where    an    ice- 

laleet   halted   in 

^'  its  retreat,  its  edge 
remaining  in  a 
Constant  or  nearly 
constant  position 
for  a  sufficiently 
long  period,  a  ter- 
minal  moraine 
(called  a  recessional 
moraine)  was  de 
veloped.  The  not 
uncommon  impres- 
sion that  a  termmal 
moraine  necessarily 
marks  the  terminus 
oj  the  drift  is  erro- 
neous. The  word 
terminal  refers  to 
the  terminus  of  the 
ice  at  the  time 
when  it  formed  the 
moraine. 

Fluvio-glacial  de- 
posits have  been  re- 
ferred to  in  earlier 
pages  (p.  164).  They 
are  made  (i)  at  the 
edge  of  the  ice  (kames  and  various  ill-defined  accumulations  of 
gravel  and  sand);  (2)  beyond  the  edge  of  the  ice   (valley   trains, 
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Fig.  524.  Diagram  t< 
drift  of  Uie  kame  terraces 
the  valley  bottom. 

outwash  plains,  deltas  and  various  ill-defined  bodies  of  stratified 
drift);  and  beneath  the  ice  (eskers,  etc.). 
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Changes  in  Drainage  Effected  by  Gia£iaii»m 

One  result  of  the  unequal  erosion  and  unequal  d 
ice-sheets  was  the  derangement  of  drainage.    This  is  s 
thousands  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  marshes  which  affect  the  s 
the  drift.    The  basins  of  the  takes  or  ponds  arose  in  various  v^ 
There  are  (i)  rock,  basins  produced  by  glacial  erosion;  (;)  baimsl 
due  to  the  obstruction  of  river  valleys  by  drift;  (3)  depression'  ' 
the  surface  of  the  drift  itself;  and  (4)  basins  produced  by  a  cm 
nation  of  two  or  more  of  the  foregoing.     Besides  the  lakes  and  posh  I 
now  in  existence,  others  have  become  extinct  by  the  filling  of  lliei'l 
basins  or  by  the  lowering  of  their  outlets. 

Glaciation  also  changed  the  courses  of  many  streams.    In  nua;  i 
cases,  pre-existing  valleys  were  filled  with  drift  in  some  places,  so  I 
that  when  the  ice  melted,  the  drainage  followed  courses  which  wm  1 
partly  new.     In  other  cases,  the  ice  forced  streams  to  flow  aroimd 
its  edf^e,  and  some  of  the  drainage  channels  thus  established  were 
held  after  the  ice  melted.     There  are  few  streams  of  great  length  in 
the  area  covered  by  the  ice  which  were  not  turned  from  their  old 
courses  for  greater  or  less  distances  by  the  ice  or  the  drift  which  the 
ice  left.     The  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Missouri,  the  master 
streams  of  the  United  States  within  the  glaciated  area,  and  a  host 
of  their  tributaries,  suffered  in  this  way.' 

Succession  of  Ice  Invasions 
The  glaciation  of  North  America  was  accomplished  by  a  se- 
ries of  ice-sheets  separated  from  one  another  by  long  intervals  of 
time.  Some  of  the  interglacial  intervals  were  much  longer  than  the 
time  since  the  last  ice-sheet  disappeared,  and  there  is  also  good 
e\'idence  that  in  some  of  them  the  climate  was  at  least  as  mild  as 
to-day. 

The  proofs  of  the  interglacial  intervals  and  the  evidences  (rf 
*  For  changes  in  the  Atississippi  and  in  the  rivers  of  HUdou,  lee  Levoett, 
MonoKr.  XXXIII,  U.  S.  Gcol.  Surv.,  p.  120.  For  changes  in  the  Upper  Ohio, 
»x  ChumlHirlin  and  Levcrett,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XLVtl,  1894  (contains  itfcr- 
(.'nccs  to  earlier  n-urk  in  this  region).  For  changes  in  the  Erie  and  Ohio  Basa, 
see  Le\-erett,  Monogr.  XLI,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Chap.  Ill,  and  Tight,  Profe»iinal 
Paper  Xu.  13,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  For  changes  in  the  course  ci  the  Upper  MItstxui 
and  its  tributaries,  sec  Todd,  Science,  Vol.  XJX,  p.  148  (1892),  Ged.  of  S.  D»k.^ 
pp.  1^3  and  ijo  (iSt>g),  and  Bull.  144,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Changes  in  dntinagB 
in  New  York  have  been  summarized  by  Tarr,  Phys.  Geog.  of  New  Yoffc,  19M, 
with  re/crenics  to  earUer  Uwtature. 
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"Wieir  duration  are  found  (i)  in  the  erosion  effected  by  streams  after 

tJit  deposition  of  one  sheet  of  drift  and  before  the  deposition  of 

the  next,  (2)  in  the  depths  to  which  earlier  sheets  of  drift  were 

leached  and  oxidized  by  weathering  before  the  deposition  of  later 

«nes  upon  them,  (3)  in  the  accumulations  of  peat,  soil,  etc.,  now 

found  between  different  sheets  of  drift,  and  (4)  in  the  changes  of 

topographic  attitude  which  intervened  between  the  deployment  of 

successive  ice-sheets.^ 

The  following  are  the  stages  of  the  glacial  period  recognized  in 
North  America  numbered  in  the  order  of  their  age: 
VIII.  The  Glacio-lacustrine  (including  the  Champlain). 
VII.  The  Wisconsin  or  Wisconian,  the  last  important  invasion. 
VI.  The  Sangamon-Peorian,  or  third  interglacial  interval. 

VB.  The  lowan,  the  third  invasion  in  the  Keewatin  field. 

■J  ' 

.VA.  The  Illinoian,  the  third  invasion  from  the  Labradorean  field. 
IV.  The  Yarmouth  or  Buchanan,^  the  second  interglacial  interval. 
III.  The  Kansan,  or  second  ice  invasion. 
II.  The  Aftonian,  or  first  interglacial  interval. 
I.  The  Jerseyan  or  sub-Aftonian  ice  invasion,  the  earliest  recog- 
nized. J 

I.  Jerseyan  or  Sub-Aftonian  glacial  stage.  The  oldest  drift 
w^hich  appears  in  New  Jersey  is  but  the  frayed  edge  of  a  once  con- 
tinuous sheet,  and  is  very  old.  On  the  Allegheny  and  upper  Ohio 
rivers,  the  great  age  of  the  oldest  drift  is  shown  by  the  deep  erosion 
of  the  valleys  since  the  first  ice  invasion  turned  the  streams  into  new 
channels.  Farther  westward  the  corresponding  old  drift  is  covered 
by  later  drift.  In  the  Keewatin  area  in  Iowa,  a  very  old  drift  (sub- 
Aftonian),  probably  the  equivalent  of.  the  Jerseyan,  lies  below  the 
Aftonian  and  Kansan.  Very  old  mountain  drift  has  recently  been 
foimd  (Atwood)  high  on  the  mesas  near  the  San  Juan  Mountains  in 
Colorado  and  also  on  the  high  mesas  in  front  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  Montana  (Alden).  The  evidences  of  age  of  all  these  seem 
to  be  of  the  same  order,  and  they  are  thought  to  represent  the 
earliest  ice  invasions  in  the  Labradorean,  Keewatin,  and  Cordil- 
leran  fields. 

II.  Aftonian  interglacial  interval.    Overlying  the  oldest  till  in 

^Distinct  glacial  epochs  and  criteria  for  their  recognition,  Jour.  GeoL,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  61-84. 

*  The  Buchanan  gravels  lie  between  the  Kansan  and  lowan  drift-sheets  where 
the  Illinoian  is  not  present,  and  hence  their  age  is  not  quite  certain. 
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Iowa  is  an  irregular  sheet  of  sand  and  gravel  with  remnants  of  dd  I 
soij,  muck,  and  peat,  with  stumps  and  branches  of  trees.  The  su 
face  of  the  drift  beneath  shows  much  weathering  and  erosion.  TIib  1 
fossils  in  these  interglacial  beds  imply  a  coot-temperate  climatfjf 
but  as  a  cool-temperate  stage  must  be  passed  through  twice  between  1 
successive  glacial  epochs,  once  as  the  ice  retreats,  and  a  s 
time  as  it  advances  again,  fossils  indicating  a  cool  climate  do  not  1 
necessarily  show  bow  warm  the  intergladal  epKM:h  may  have  b 

III.  Kansan  glacial  stage.    The  Kansan  stage  is  represented  bjF  | 
a  sheet  of  till  occupying  a  large  surface  area  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  j 
Iowa,  and  Nebraska.     Theoretically  it  extends  under  the  later  gla- 
cial formations  to  the  northward,  as  far  back  as  the  Keewatio 
center  of  radiation.     Much  of  this  sheet  of  drift,  as  originally  devel- 
oped, probably  was  rubbed  away  by  later  glaciations.     Presumably 

a  similar  sheet  was  formed  by  a,  coatcmporaueous  ice-sheet  spread- 
ing from  the  Labrador  center,  but  it  has  not  been  certainly  identi- ' 
fied.  The  Kansan  till  is  clayey  and  there  is  little  stratified  drift 
associated  with  it. 

IV.  The  Yarmouth  interglacial  stage.'  Where  the  lUinois  till 
overlaps  the  Kansan  (eastern  Iowa),  an  old  soil,  with  deep  subsoil 
weathering,  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  latter. 

V.  niinoian  and  lowan  glacial  stagee  or  lowa-Blinoian  stage. 
On  the  borders  of  the  Labradorean  field  near  the  Mississippi  River, 
the  Illinoian  drift  sheet  overlies  the  Kansan  sheet  with  the  Yarmouth 
beds  between.  In  the  Keewatin  field  in  eastern  Iowa,  the  lowan 
drift  hes  over  the  Kansan,  with  the  Buchanan  beds  between. 
Some  geologists  now  think  that  the  lowan  represents  the  same  stage 
in  the  Keewarin  field  that  the  Illinoian  does  in  the  Labradorean 
field;  i.  e.,  the  third  ice  invasion.  The  earlier  view  was  that  the 
Illinoian  drift  was  the  older. 

V.  A.  niinoian  drift  sheet  (Labradorean  field).  The  exposed  po- 
tion of  this  drift  occupies  the  surface  in  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  Illinois.  It  runs  back  under  the  later  drift  to  the  north- 
east toward  the  Labradorean  center.  To  the  eastward,  it  is  traced 
as  far  as  Ohio,  where  it  is  covered  by  later  drift.  To  the  northward 
its  margin  is  covered  in  southern  Wisconsin,  but  in  central  Wis- 
consin it  seems  to  re-appear  and  is  traced  westward  on  the  north 
side  of  the  drlttless  area,  beyond  which,  in  Minnesota,  it  seems  to 
connect  with  the  lowan  drift.    The  Illinoian  till  is  clay^,  with  little 

'  Leverctt,  Mono.  XXXVIU,  U .  S.  G«A.  %w) . 
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^tssorted  drift  associated.  The  west  edge  of  the  Illinoian  ice-lobe 
-^X>vished  out  into  Iowa  a  score  of  miles,  forcing  the  Mississippi  in 
fcont  of  it.  Ice  of  the  Kansan  epoch  had  earlier  invaded  Illinois 
from  the  west,  and  probably  forced  the  Mississippi  east  of  its 
present  course,  if  such  an  easterly  course  had  not  been  taken  be- 
fore the  Kansan  epoch. 

V.  B.  The  lowan  drift  (Keewatin  field).  In  northeastern  Iowa 
tie  ice  of  this  stage  left  a  thin  sheet  of  till  marked  by  a  profusion  of 
large  granitoid  bowlders  most  of  which  lie  on  the  surface.  To  the 
Xwrthward  in  Minnesota  these  bowlders  are  less  abundant,  and  the 
forrbation  passes  beneath  later  drift.  To  the  northeast  it  appears 
to  be  connected  with  the  third  drift  of  Wisconsin. 

VI.  Sangamon  interglacial  stage.  In  central  Illinois  a  sheet 
of  sandy  material  marked  by  remnants  of  old  soil,  muck,  peat, 
weathering  and  erosion  overlies  the  Illinoian  glacial  drift.  Above 
this  lies  a  mantle  of  loess  and  the  Peorian  peaty  beds.  According 
to  the  older  view,  the  lowan  was  placed  between  the  Sangamon 
and  the  Peorian,  now  regarded,  tentatively,  as  equivalents. 

VII.  Wisconsin  or  Wisconian  stage.  The  ice  radiated  from  the 
Labradorean,  Keewatin,  Cordilleran,  and  from  many  mountain 
centers.  It  had  probably  done  this  at  each  of  the  preceding  glacial 
stages,  but  the  record  is  much  obscured  by  erosion  and  concealment. 
The  margin  of  the  Wisconian  ice  was  pronouncedly  lobate,  and  the 
drift  which  it  left  is  characterized  by  stout  terminal  moraines, 
numerous  kames,  eskers,  drumlins,  outwash  aprons,  valley  trains, 
and  other  features  distinctive  of  glacial  action  and  glacio-fluvial 
cooperation.  This  drift-sheet,  more  than  any  of  the  others,  bears 
the  stamp  of  the  great  agency  of  the  period.  The  distinctive  topog- 
raphy of  the  various  phases  of  this  formation  is  in  contrast  with  the 
relatively  expressionless  surfaces  of  the  older  sheets  of  drift.  Part 
of  this  difference  is  jiue  to  the  fact  that  the  Wisconsin  formation  has 
been  eroded  less  than  the  older  drifts;  but  the  larger  part,  apparently, 
is  assignable  to  a  stronger  original  expression. 

Unlike  the  earlier  sheets  of  drift,  the  Later  Wisconsin  drift  was 
not  overriden  by  later  sheets  of  ice,  and  its  original  development 
is  therefore  better  shown  at  the  surface.  It  has  nearly  a  score  of 
concentric  terminal  moraines  in  some  places.  Some  of  them  repre- 
sent re-advances  of  the  ice  in  the  course  of  its  general  retreat,  while 
others  mark  halts  in  the  retreat  suflScient  to  permit  an  exceptional 
accumulation  of  drift  at  the  border  of  the  ice. 
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I 

Not  all  of  these  several  sheets  of  drift  have  been  seen  b 
position,  and  the  history  sketched  above  is  based  on  the  relatkaii 
the  sheets  of  drift  at  different  points.^    Theoretically,  the 
sheets  of  drift  are  imbricated  as  suggested  by  Fig.  525,  but 
sheet  of  drift  is  discontinuous  beneath  the  overlying  one,  and 
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Fig.  535.  Diagram  illustrating  the  imbrication  of  the  successive  dieets  of 
drift.  Tlie  full  lines  rapreaent  the  portion  of  the  drift-sheets  not  ovonqxcid 
by  later  ice-sheets;  the  broken  lines  represent  the  portions  of  the  successive  daft- 
sheets  which  were  covered  by  ice  at  a  later  time,  i  corresponds  to  JerKyis 
or  sub-Aftonian,  which  in  f^eral  is  less  extensive  than  the  Kansan,  thoii^ 
locally,  as  in  New  Jersey,  it  extended  farther  south  than  any  other;  2  repre- 
sents the  Kansan  dnf t,  the  southern  margin  of  which  is  not  covered  by  younger 
drift;  3  and  4,  req>ectively,  represent  the  Illinois-Iowan,  and  Wisoonsn 
sheets  of  drift. 

discontinuity  goes  so  far  that  beneath  the  Wisconsin  drift,  for  ex- 
ample, the  several  sheets  are  more  commonly  wanting  than  present. 

VIII.  Glacio-lacustrine  stage.  In  the  course  of  the  retreat  of 
the  ice  of  the  Wisconsin  epoch,  a  complex  series  of  lakes  arose  be- 
tween the  ice  border  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  higher  land  fronting 
it  on  the  other.  Many  of  these  lakes  were  temporary  and  shifting, 
and  had  shifting  outlets.  Their  history  cannot  be  given  here;  but 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Great  Lakes  will  indicate  the  na- 
ture of  the  changes  which  took  place. 

When  the  end  of  the  Lake  Michigan  ice-lobe  (Fig.  526)  with- 
drew a  little  from  the  southern  end  of  the  Lake  Michigan  basin,  a 
lake  formed  there,  and  discharged  its  waters  into  the  Illinois  valley 
southwest  of  Chicago.  The  channel  followed  by  the  outflowing 
waters  has  since  become  the  site  of  the  Chicago  drainage  canal. 
The  glacial  lake  (Lake  Chicago)  thus  initiated  was  gradually  extend- 
ed northward  (Fig.  527)  as  the  ice-lobe  was  melted. 

A  similar  lake  was  formed  about  the  head  of  the  Lake  Superior 
ice-lobe.  Lake  Maumee  developed  about  the  end  of  the  Erie  ice- 
lobe,  and  its  waters  flowed  to  the  Wabash.  A  later  stage  of  Lake 
Chicago  and  Lake  Maumee  is  shown  in  Fig.  527,  when,  finding  a 
lower  outlet  as  the  ice  melted  back,  Lake  Maumee  sent  its  outflow 
across  southern  Michigan  to  Lake  Chicago. 

Later,  the  whole  Erie  basin,  and  a  portion  of  that  of  Ontario, 
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Fis.  527-  A  later  staRe  in  the  development  of  Lakes  Chicago  and  Maumee. 
e  iic  has  retreated,  and  the  outlet  of  I.aike  Maumee  has  been  shifted.  (U.  S. 
ol.  Surv'.) 


Ft)!  5  t)  Illustrating  the  lelaUoDS  of  standing  water  to  the  ice  in  the  Ene  and 
Ontanu  regions  after  the  ice  had  retreated  farther  than  represented  in  Fig.  jiS. 
The  numerous  lobate  arms  of  lakes  south  of  the  Ontario  lobe  of  ice  wilt  be  noted, 
and  also  the  fact  that  the  discharge  of  Lake  Warren  was  still  to  Lake  Qiicago- 
(Taybrand  Leverett,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv,) 

With  further  retreat  of  the  ice,  the  ponded  waters  of  the  regioD 
assumed  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  529.  At  first,  this  lake  discharged 
across  Michigan  into  Lake  CMca%o,\iMX.\a.\ja,'^''BssB.N!B&Mahawk 
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**Uey  was  freed  from  ice,  it  offered  the  lower  outlet,  and  the  level  of 
fiWlike  Warren  was  drawn  down,  and  it  was  divided  into  two  lakes, 
^«ie  and  Iroquois  (Fig.  530). 

T.  Meantime,  the  glacial  lakes  in  the  basins  of  Lakes  Michigan  and 
™U{)erior  experienced  analogous  shiftings  of  areas  and  of  outlets, 
ijdile  Lake  Iroquois  was  discharging  through  the  Mohawk  valley, 
^ottke  Algonquin  (Fig.  530),  was  discharging  its  waters  eastward. 
f^t;  first  the  outlet  was  probably  by  the  St.  Clair-Erie  route,  through 


Lake  Iroquois,  to  the  Mohawk;  but  later,  when  the  ice  had  retired 
farther  north,  an  outlet  appears  to  have  been  opened  from  Georgian 
Bay  to  Lake  Iroquois,  by  way  of  the  Trent  River. 

When  at  length  the  ice  withdrew  from  the  Adirondacks  so  far  as 
to  permit  the  waters  of  Lake  Iroquois  to  find  an  outlet  lower  than 
that  by  way  of  the  Mohawk,  a  new  series  of  lowerings  of  the  lakes 
followed.  At  first  the  outlet  seems  to  have  skirted  the  Adirondacks 
and  emptied  into  a  glacially-ponded  water-body  (glacial  Lake 
Champlain)  which  occupied  the  Champlain  basin,  and  discharged 
southward  through  the  Hudson.  Later  Lake  Algonquin  gave  place 
to  the  great  Nipissing  Lakes  (Fig.  $^1),  which  had  their  outlet  via 
Lake  Nipissing  to  the  Ottawa,  and  thence  to  the  Champlain  arm  of 
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the  sea.  Subsequently  the  outlet  was  shifted  to  its  present  pi 
probably  by  a  gentle  upwaiping  of  the  surface  at  the  north. 
SimUar  complicated  histories  doubtless  attended  the 
of  the  ice  in  the  Mackenzie  and  Hudson  Bay  basins,  but  littl 
known  regarding  them.  A  very  important  lake  was  formed 
Red  River  valley  of  the  North  (Lake  Agassiz,  Fig.  533),  diacfa 


in  its  earlier  history,  into  the  Minnesota  River  at  Lake  T: 
Lake  Agassiz  had  a  comparatively  simple  history.  It  grew 
northward  with  the  retreat  of  the  ice  which  held  it  in  at  tt 
and  continued  to  discharge  into  the  Minnesota  River  uj 
retreat  of  the  ice  gave  it  a  northerly  outlet.  It  developed 
while  it  discharged  to  the  southward,  and  another  set  after  I 
let  was  northward.  On  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  ice,  the  li 
drained. 

The  evidence  which  demonstrates  the  existence  of  th 
panded  lakes  is  found  chiefly  in  the  deposits  which  they  ma 
in  the  topographic  features  which  they  developed  about  their 
Many  of  the  former  shore-lines  have  been  traced  in  detail,  ai 
of  them  depart  notably  from  horizontality.     In  general,  tl 
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***  the  north  and  northeast.  It  is  probable  that  there  were  corre- 
*fc*<iiiding  lacustrine  substages  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  several 
i^*cial  epochs,  but  their  history  is  not  known. 

In  the  later  part  of  this  substage,  an  arm  of  the  sea  extended  up 
*^e  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario,  filling  the  basin  of  Lake  Cham- 
t*^ain  (Fig.  Si^)-    It  probably  connected  southward  by  ; 


strait  along  the  site  of  the  Hudson  valley  with  the  ocean.  The 
sediments  deposited  in  this  arm  of  the  sea  contain  shells  and  bones 
of  marine  animals.  The  marine  fossils  are  found  at  various  places 
about  Lake  Champlain  at  altitudes  varying  from  400  feet  or  less 
about  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  to  500  feet  at  the  north  end,  and 
about  600  feet  near  the  east  end  of  Lake  Ontario.'  At  about  the 
same  time  the  sea  stood  higher  than  now  relative  to  the  land  on  the 
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coast  of  Mai;ae,  where  marine  shells  occur  up  to  elevations  ol3 
feet  or  more,'  and  to  still  greater  heights  farther  north. 

The  term  loess  is  used  both  as  a  textural  and  a  formational 
Lithologically,  it  is  a  ^t  intermediate  between  sand  and  clAy. 
is  generally  free  from  stones  of  all  sorts  except  concretions  devt' 
in  it  since  its  deposition.  In  the  exceptioonl  cases  whi 
occur  in  it,  they  are  confined  m  most  cases  to  its  very  bottom,  His 
loess  which  has  slumped  or  been  washed  down  from  its  original  pes- 
tion.     It  is  interstratified  with  sand  in  some  places. 

Ctniqioaitimi.  The  loess  cont^ns  many  angular,  undecoinp(iS0l 
particles  of  the  commoner  carbonates  (caldte  and  dolomite)  ■n't 
silicates  (feldspars,  amphiboles,  pyroxenes,  micas,  etc.),  and  a  fen 
of  the  rarer  silicates.  Magnetite  also  is  a  common,  though  oeveran 
abundant,  constituent.  All  these  are  subordtDute  to  quartz.  Th»c 
constituents  strongly  suggest  that  the  materia!  of  the  locte  va 
derived  from  the  rock-fiour  of  the  drift  In  color  it  is  genenll; 
huffish,  but  in  not  a  few  places  it  has  a  grayish  (bluish)  cast  a  fen 
feet  below  the  surface. 

Loess  stands  readily  with  vertical  faces  (Fig.  533)  for  long 
periods,  where  sand  or  day  would  be  degraded  into  slopes.  Road; 
■  on  the  loess  tend  to  assume  the  form  of  little  canyons,  because  the 
silt  of  the  road-bed  is  washed  or  blown  away,  while  that  on  dthet  I 
side  stands  up  with  steep  or  even  vertical  slopes.  Many  weathertd 
faces  of  the  loess  show  a  rude  columnar  structure  (Fig.  533!,  the 
columns  being  one  to  several  feet  in  diameter.  The  Iimtss,  as  a  rult, 
shows  no  stratification,  but  in  its  coarser  phases  there  is  some  sug- 
gestion of  such  structure,  and  where  interbedded  with  sand,  strati- 
fication may  be  distinct. 

Distribution.  The  best  known  loess  in  America  and  Europe  is 
associated  with  glacial  drift,  though  loess  extends  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  drift  in  some  directions,  in  both  continents.  In 
China  and  other  lands  of  Asia,  where  loess  has  great  devdopment,  it 
is  not  generally  associated  with  glacial  formations. 

In  North  America  the  loess  does  not  occur  east  of  the  Mis^!ssip[H 
basin,  and  has  little  development  east  of  the  Wabash  River.  It 
is  widespread  in  Illinois  and  the  states  along  the  Missouri,  and  in 

1  Stnne,  Jour.  Geol.,  VoL  I,  pp.  U,f>-i%A,  and  Bastin,  Rocklud,  He.,  fofio. 
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tates  along  the  Mississippi  farther  south.  Within  this  area, 
stribution  is  peculiar  in  that  it  follows  the  main  streams,  and 
ind  especially  on  the  bluSs  overlooking  the  valleys.  On  this 
int  it  was  formerly  known  as  the  Bluff  formation.  In  this 
-position,  it  has  more  than  its  average  thickness  and  coarseness 


rain.  It  grows  thinner  and  finer  in  grain  back  from  the  river 
Fs,  until  it  is  lost  in  a  vanishing  edge.  As  it  thins,  its  material 
i  its  distinctive  characteristics. 

South  of  the  borders  of  the  Illinois-Iowan  and  Wisconsin  drift- 
ts,  it  mantles  many  of  the  divides  between  the  main  streams;  but 
lier  south  it  is  confined  more  to  the  valley  borders.  Within  the 
>covered  part  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  it  occurs  (i)  as  a  surface 
itle  overlying  drift,  and  (2)  between  sheets  of  drift.  South  of 
drift  there  are  in  places  (e.g.  southern  Illinois  and  northeastern 
uisas)  two  distinct  sheets  of  loess,  separated  by  a  well  developed 
zone.    The  surface  of  the  lower  sheet  shows  the  effects  of  pro- 
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longLii  weatherinf;  and  oxidation,  in  some  [daces.     Loess  occursii' 
iwilatcd  .siHitR  even  as  far  west  as  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Age.    The  relations  of  the  loess  to  the  several  drift-sheets  wk  I 
it  clear  that  it  was  accumulated  at  different  stages  of  th^  ^idal  I 
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•lit  within  the  glaciated  area  must  of  it  is  younger  tha 
an  >heet  of  drift  which  it  mantles,  and  older  than  th 
drift  which  overlies  it.  LikhHv,  loess  covers  Wiscona 
few  places.  No  considerable  body  of  loess  older  tha 
i  drift  has  been  identilied  with  certainty. 
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Thickness.  The  loess  of  the  Mississippi  basin  rarely  is  more 
than  a  score  or  two  feet  thick,  and  this  only  along  the  main  valleys; 
tut  exceptionally  its  thickness  approaches  100  feet.  Thicknesses  of 
10  feet  are  much  more  common  than  greater  ones. 

Accessories.  The  loess  contains  characteristic  accessories  of 
two  kinds,  concretions  and  fossils.  The  concretions  are  of  lime 
carbonate  and  iron  oxide.  Many  of  the  former  are  irregular, 
and  of  such  shapes  as  to  have  been  called  "petrified  potatoes''; 
but  many  of  them  have  other  shapes.  The  ferruginous  con- 
cretions take  various  forms,  one  of  which  is  the  *'pipe  stem," 
perhaps  formed  about  rootlets.  The  fossils  are  chiefly  gastropods 
(Fig.  534),  almost  wholly  of  land  species,  or  of  such  as  frequent 
isolated  ponds.  The  other  fossils  are  bones  and  teeth  of  land 
mammals. 

Origin.  There  has  been  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
origin  of  loess,  the  fundamental  question  being  whether  it  is  aqueous 
or  eolian.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  loess-like  silts  which  occur 
in  the  terraces  of  rivers  are  of  fluvial  origin;  but  some  would  not 
regard  them  as  loess.  Some,  indeed,  would  restrict  the  term  to  an 
eolian  product. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  most  of  the  loess  on  the 
uplands,  in  the  United  States  at  least,  is  eolian.  The  river  flats 
are  supposed  to  have  supplied  much  of  the  material  of  the  loess,  the 
alluvial  silt  being  whipped  up  by  the  winds  and  re-deposited  on  the 
adjacent  uplands.  The  rivers  are  thus  made  essential  factors  in  its 
distribution,  though  not  the  direct  agents  of  deposition.  This  hy- 
pothesis seems  on  the  whole  best  to  fit  the  phenomena  of  the  larger 
part  of  the  upland  loess  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  The  constituents 
of  the  loess,  which  appear  to  have  come  from  the  glacial  drift,  were 
derived  largely  from  the  deposits  made  by  glacial  waters,  or  from 
later  flood  plain  silts  derived  from  the  glacial  formations;  but  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  loess  was  derived  from  glacial  drift  direct- 
ly, befofftit  became  clothed  with  vegetation.^ 

*  References,  Loess  is  described  in  the-  geological  reports  of  many  of  the 
states  of  the  central  Mississippi  basin.  Other  references  are  McGee,  Eleventh 
Ann.  Rept.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.;  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury,  Sixth  Ann.  Rept.,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.;  Shimek,  Am.  Geol.,  Vols.  XXVIII  and  XXX,  Bull.  la.  Lab.  Nat. 
Hist.,  Vols.  I,  n,  and  V,  Proc.  la.  Acad.  Sci.,  Vols.  Ill,  V,  VI,  and  VII;  Leverett, 
Am.  Geol.,  VoL  XXXIII,  and  Monog.  XXXVIII;  Calvin,  BuU.  Geol.  Soc.  Am., 
Vol.  X,  p.  119;  Chamberlin,  Jour.  Geol.,  Vol.  V,  1897;  Davis,  Explorations  in 
Turkestan^  1905;  and  Willis,  Researches  in  China^  Vol.  I,  Carnegie  Institution. 
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the  quotient  is  about  7,000,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  this 
number  of  years  is  the  time  since  the  last  glacial  epoch.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  cutting  of  the  gorge,  the  waters  of  the  upper  lakes 
flowed  by  a  more  northerly  route  to  the  sea  (Figs.  530  and  531), 
leaving  only  the  waters  of  the  Erie  basin  to  pass  over  the  falls.  If 
the  history  is  correctly  read,  it  was  at  a  comparatively  late  date  that 
the  waters  of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  went  out  through  the  Niagara 
River.  The  early  cutting  was  therefore  much  slower  than  the  later. 
In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is  thought  that  7,000  should  be 
multiplied  several  times  to  give  the  true  time-estimate.  Spencer 
places  the  period  at  about  39,000  years,  and  Taylor  at  about  25,000 
years. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  cutting  of  the  Niagara  Gorge  could  not  have  begun  until 
the  Mohawk  outlet  of  the  lakes  (p.  639)  was  abandoned,  and  that  the  time  measured 
by  the  Niagara  cutting  is  only  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  ice  melted  back 
from  the  Adirondacks  far  enough  to  p>ermit  the  waters  of  the  ancestral  Lake 
Ontario  to  find  an  outlet  lower  than  the  Niagara  escarpment,  and  no  very  effective 
cutting  could  take  place  until  the  waters  were  withdrawn  to  something  near  their 
present  level. 

If  the  border  of  the  ice-sheet  at  this  stage  (Fig.  531)  is  compared  with  the 
border  of  the  ice  at  the  maximum  Wisconsin  stage,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  had  re- 
treated some  600  miles.  The  rate  of  recession  of  the  ice  is  unknown,  but  200  feet 
per  year  is  an  improbably  high  rate;  but  at  this  rate,  the  ice  must  have  been  reced- 
ing some  15,000  years,  before  the  falk  came  into  existence.  If  this  be  added  to  the 
time  occupied  in  the  development  of  the  gorge,  say  25,000  to  40,000  years  (esti- 
mated), the  result  is  40,000  to  55,000  years  since  the  beginning  of  the  retreat  of  the 
last  great  ice-sheet. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  earlier  and  later  surveys  of  St.  Anthony 
Falls,  the  time  of  recession  of  the  falls  from  the  mouth  of  the  gorge 
has  been  estimated  at  about  8,000  years.  But  considerations  not 
taken  into  account  in  this  estimate  make  it  clear  that  this  estimate 
should  be  increased  to  12,000  or  15,000  at  least.  If  to  these  figures 
20,000  years  be  added  for  the  time  of  retreat  (700  or  800  miles)  before 
the  falls  began  to  develop,  we  have  a  total  of  more  than  30,000 
years  since  the  climax  of  glaciation  in  the  late  Wisconsin  epoch. 

Little  value  is  to  be  placed  on  estimates  of  this  kind,  except  as 
means  for  developing  a  conception  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
time  involved. 

Foreign 

In  Europe,  the  succession  of  ice  epochs  and  formations  is  not  less 
complex  than  in  North  America,  though  there  is  not  complete  agree- 
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ment  among  geologists  as  to  the  number  of  glacial  epochs.'    Is  Di 
Alps  four  are  recognized.^    These  are  designated  *   Giinz  [ 
Kansan?),  Mindel   (Kansan?),  Riss  (lowa-IlUnoian),  and  Wiml 
(Wisconsin?).    The  glacial  formations  of  other  continents  have 
not  been  studied  in  detail  in  many  places,  but  recent  studies  in 
Turkestan  indicate  that  there  were  several  glacial  epochs  in  tht  I 
"Daaa  Shan  Mountains.* 

CAUSE    OP   GLACIAL   CLIMATE 

Many  hypotheses  of  Ihe  cause  of  the  glacial  period  have  b 
offered,  but  none  commands  universal  assent.  Most  of  them  appeil  1 
to  a  combination  of  agencies,  but  each  centers  on  some  one  factor  1 
which  gives  character  to  the  hypothesis.  They  fall  mainly  into 
three  classes:  (i)  those  based  on  elevation  of  the  land,  the  kyfiso- 
metric  hypotheses;  (2)  those  based  on  phenomena  and  relations  out- 
side the  earth  itself,  the  astronomic  hypotheses,  and  (3)  those  bucd 
on  changes  in  the  constitution,  movements,  or  doud-content  of  ttu 
air,  the  atmospheric  hypotheses. 

Hypothecs  of  elevation.*  Since  the  best-known  glaciers  are 
in  mountains,  the  suggestion  was  natural  that  elevation  of  the 
glaciated  regions  was  the  cause  of  the  great  ice-sheets.  The  chief 
evidence  of  the  elevation  postulated  is  the  submerged  valleys  of  the 
sea-coasts,  especially  those  of  the  northern  latitudes.  It  has  been 
held  by  advocates  of  this  hypothesis  that  4,000  feet  or  more  of  eleva- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  northern  hords,  and  that  this  elevation,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  geographic  changes,  was  competent  to 
produce  the  Pleistocene  glaciation.  Those  who  question  this  view 
doubt  the  fact  of  so  great  elevation,  and  doubt  whether  any  eleva- 
tion which  there  may  have  been  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
ice-sheets.  Further,  they  offer  evidence  that  the  land  was  lower 
than  now  at  certain  important  stages  of  the  gladal  period.  The 
elevation  hypothesis  also  encounters  grave  difficulty  in  explaining 
the  repetition  of  glacial  epochs  and  intergladal  epochs,  and  in 
accounting  for  the  mild  diraates  of  intergladal  times.     In  its  sim[^ 

'Geikie,  Jour.  Geol.,  Vol,  ni,  pp.  241-169.  Kdlhack,  ibid.,  voL  m, 
pp.  113-125- 

'  Penek,  Die  Alpen  im  Eisaeitalter. 

'  PcDck,  Science,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  359. 

*  HuntinBton,  Eiplorations  in  Turkestan,  Carnegie  Institutloa. 

'  Dana.  Manual  of  Geology,  4th  ed.,  p.  970,  and  Upham,  Am,  God.,  VoL  VI, 
p.  337,  and  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  VoL  XII,  p.  33. 
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and  popular  form,  the  hypothesis  would  seem  to  require  a  great 
elevation  of  a  large  part  of  two  continents  for  each  ice  epoch,  and  a 
great  depression  for  each  interglacial  epoch,  an  extremely  improb- 
able sequence  of  events.  This  hypothesis  has  lost  rather  than 
gained  favor,  as  evidence  has  accumulated. 

Astronomic  hypotheses.  An  ingenious  semi-astronomical  hy- 
pothesis was  advanced  by  CroU  ^  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  for  a  time  it  was  widely  accepted.  It  is  founded  pri- 
marily on  variations  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  combined 
with  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  Plausible  as  the  hypothesis 
seemed  at  the  outset,  prolonged  study  has  tended  to  weaken,  rather 
than  strengthen  it. 

The  orbit  of  the  earth  is  slightly  elliptical,  and  this  ellipticity  is  subject  to  con- 
siderable variation.  This  does  not  alter  the  total  amount  of  heat  received  from 
the  stm  by  the  earth,  or  by  either  hemisphere;  but  it  affects  the  distribtUion  of  heat 
within  the  year,  shortening  or  lengthening  the  cooler  and  warmer  seasons,  according 
as  they  fall  in  the  p>erihelion  or  the  aphelion  part  of  the  earth's  orbit.  Thus  the 
hemisphere  which  has  summer  in  perihelion  has  a  short  summer  with  much  heat 
per  hour;  the  other  hemisphere  has  a  long  summer  with  less  heat  per  hour.  The 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  reverses  the  seasonal  relations  of  the  hemispheres  every 
10,500  years.  At  present  the  earth  is  nearest  the  sun  in  winter  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  (summer  in  the  southern  hemisphere).  In  10,500  years  (owing  to  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes)  the  earth  will  be  nearest  the  sun  in  the  summer  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  (winter  of  the  southern  hemisphere).  We  shall  then  have  a 
shorter  sunmier  with  more  solar  heat  per  hour  than  now,  and  a  longer  winter  with 
less  heat  per  hour.  Croll's  hypothesis  is  built  upon  the  belief  that  snow-accumula- 
tion would  be  favored  by  long  winters,  and  snow-melting  reduced  by  short  summers. 
The  hypothesis  is  that  the  glacial  epochs  occurred  during  the  perioi  of  aphelion 
winters  in  times  of  great  eccentricity. 

It  is  admitted  that  these  astronomical  relations  are  insufficient  in  themselves 
to  produce  the  observed  glaciation,  and  so  certain  terrestrial  conditions  were  made 
important  elements  in  the  working  force  of  the  h>'pothesis.  It  was  held  that  the 
zone  of  the  trade- winds  and  the  thermal  equator  would  be  shifted  from  the  glaciated 
hemisphere  toward  the  warmer  one,  and  that  this  shifting  would  turn  a  large 
part  of  the  warm  equatorial  waters  away  from  the  cooler  hemisphere.  Croll  held 
that  if  the  trade-wind  belts  were  shifted  southward  a  few  degrees,  a  large  part  of 
the  equatorial  current  would  be  south  of  Cape  St.  Roque,  and  so  turned  into  the 
South  Atlantic,  greatly  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
When  the  southern  hemisphere  was  passing  through  its  cold  period,  nearly  all  the 
equatorial  current  would  be  north  of  St.  Roque,  and  this  would  give  the  northern 
hemisphere  a  moist  interglacial  epoch. 

If  the  hjrpo thesis  were  correct,  (i)  glacial  epochs  should  alternate  between  the 
northern  and  the  southern  hemispheres,  and  (2)  their  duration  should  be  limited 

^Climaie  and  Time  in  their  Geological  Relations;  James  Croll,  pp.  312-328; 
Climate  and  Cosmology  and  The  Cause  of  the  Ice  Age,  Sir  Robt.  Ball. 
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to  an  approprtm  fmrtioB  of  the  pctce»oii>l  ptriod.  Tlis  apfxopriatc  Enctknlt  i 
pvofasbty  about  that  whidi  elective  winter  bean  to  t}«e  wbok  ycaz.  Indkemdit 
hrtitudWitbetffective  period  of  coMwoaMpeifaaps  be  5,000  <M  6,000  yuai.  Hhk 
features  of  the  hypothesis  aSord  a  meaos  of  testing  it.  If  it  be  tnn,  tbeijusl 
tpodMlhoaldbeof  cqualiength;  alloftfaem  should  be  short,  and  all  of  thoMMlh 
Mine  period  of  eocentridty,  etjually  distant  from  eadi  other  in  time. 
pnted  period*  vt  eoentridty  are  cocnct,  thoe  could  be  only  a  few  a! 
^adation  between  the  hemispheres  irithin  a  ^vcn  period  of  high  eccentridt]', 
■ad  none  of  them  amid  be  more  recoit  than  60,000  years.  CroU  placed  the  dtec 
of  the  facial  period  80,000  yean  a^o. 

Ttie  facial  studies  of  recent  years  seem  to  show  that  the  intervabttetwrntht 
different  invanons  are  of  very  unequal  duratioa,  and  that  the  n 
rdativdy  young.  It  has  also  been  found  that  gUdation  was  extended  aolatitr 
beytKid  its  [Hesent  limits  on  the  lofty  mountains  of  tlie  equatorial  regions,  dMngh 
dimate  thm  Aould  not  have  been  much  aSected.  The  Labradonan  and  Kv- 
watin  ice-sbecta  pushed  out  from  what  appear  to  ha  ve  been  their  centen  about  i,6m 
and  i,Soo  miles  respectively.  If  one  foot  per  day  be  allowed  for  the  advaiMt(f 
the  margin  —  an  estimate  mucti  beyond  the  probabilities  —  it  wouU  take  bur  4 
than  ao,ooo  years  for  the  ice-edce  to  reath  the  eilen^iinn  (.'■.■■itv  ■  •'  Thi^  is  ilmoil  1 
the  whole  of  a  preciv.---i(jniil  pcriiMi.     Nor  is  the  dil;"i  —uniin? 

that  the  snon-tield  grew  up  simultaneously  over  the  whole  area,  or  somelargeput 
of  it,  for  bowlders  are  found  600  to  1,000  miles  from  their  probable  sources.  To 
allow  time  for  the  residue  of  winter  snow  above  summer  melting  to  build  itself  ip 
to  a  height  capable  of  giving  effective  motion,  and  then  to  allow  time  to  cany  ' 
drift  this  gieat  distance  at  any  probable  rate  of  motion,  taxes  the  hypothess  vetr 
severely,  to  say  the  least. 

Other  astronomical  kypothtses.  Atteiiq)ts  have  been  made  to  base  other  theories 
on  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  also  on  variatitms  in  the  obliquity  of 
the  eciiptici  but  none  of  them  has  gained  much  acceptaitce.  They  encounter  most 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  Crollian  hypothesis,  in  somewhat  different  forms.  Then 
have  beeD  speculations  upon  the  possible  passage  of  the  earth  throu^  cold  rcgiou 
of  space,  t..<:  there  is  no  astronomical  basis  for  them. 

It  was  early  suggested  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  may  have  been  shifting  its 
geographic  position,  and  that  the  Pleistocene  gladations  were  but  pcrfar  ^ada- 
tions  of  the  existing  type,  at  a  time  when  the  north  pole  was  15°  or  ao°  south  of  in 
present  position.  So  long  as  the  theory  of  a  thin  crust  resting  on  a  Uquid  nudens, 
and  capable  of  sliding  over  it,  was  accepted,  the  mechanical  difficulties  cA  this 
hypothesis  did  not  seem  insuperable;  but  if  the  earth  is  essentiaQv  rigid,  as  now 
seems  certain,  the  dynamic  objections  to  this  hypothesis  are  fataL     1/ 

Atmospheric  hypotheses.  The  leadmg  hypothesis  of  the  atmos- 
pheric class  is  based  chiefly  on  a  postulated  variation  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  especially  in  its  amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  water.  Both  these  elements  have  high  capatnties  foe  absorbing 
heat,  and  both  are  being  supplied  constantly  and  constant^  con- 
sumed. Periods  of  great  land  elevation  and  extendon  are  periods 
of  great  erosion  and  of  giea-t  con^unv^tion  of  carbon  dioxide,  for 
under  these  contUtions  weativeimit  \a  ax.  a.  t;     " 
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dioxide  from  the  air  takes  part  in  the  decomposition  of  rock  in  a 
large  way  (p.  264).  So  also,  at  times  of  great  land  elevation  and 
extension,  the  sum  total  of  evaporation  of  water  is  reduced,  and  the 
average  amount  of  water  vapor  in  the  air  is  correspondingly  lowered. 
The  great  elevation  of  land  at  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  seems  to 
afford  conditions  favorable  both  for  the  consumption  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  large  quantities,  and  for  the  reduction  of  the  water  con- 
tent of  the  air.  Depletion  of  these  heat  absorbing  elements  was 
equivalent  to  the  thinning  of  the  thermal  blanket  which  they  con- 
stitute. If  it  was  thinned,  the  temperature  was  reduced,  and  this 
would  further  decrease  the  amount  of  water  vapor  held  in  the  air. 
The  effect  would  thus  be  cumulative.  The  elevation  and  extension 
of  the  land  would  also  produce  its  own  effects  on  the  prevailing 
winds  and  in  other  ways,  so  that  some  of  the  features  of  the  hypso- 
metric hypothesis  form  a  part  of  the  atmospheric  hypothesis.  This 
hjrpothesis  also  takes  into  account  the  action  of  the  ocean  in  ab- 
sorbing and  giving  forth  carbon  dioxide  under  the  varying  condi- 
tions that  prevailed.  It  is  thus  a  highly  complex  hypothesis  and 
cannot  be  set  forth  in  detail  here.^  By  variations  in  the  consump- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide,  especially  in  its  absorption  and  escape  from 
the  ocean,  the  hypothesis  attempts  to  explain  the  periodicity  of 
glaciation. 

While  this  hypothesis  is  still  new  and  on  trial,  it  is  the  only  one 
which  has  been  worked  out  into  such  detail  as  to  fit  the  leading  facts 
now  developed  by  studies  of  the  glacial  formations.  It  should  be 
understood,  however,  that  its  truth  remains  to  be  established,  and 
that  modifications  and  additions  may  yet  be  required. 

H3rpotheses  have  been  based  on  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  also 
upon  the  degree  of  cloudiness;  but  these  have  not  been  satisfactorily  connected 
with  known  causes  and  with  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Pleistocene  times.  Fur- 
thermore, they  have  not  been  shown  to  fit  the  facts  of  periodicity  and  localization, 
facts  which  all  hypotheses  must  meet  before  they  can  have  serious  claims  to  accept- 
ance. 

FORMATIONS   OUTSIDE   THE   ICE-SHEETS 

While  the  glaciation  of  middle  and  high  latitudes  was  the  most 
striking  event  of  the  Quaternary  period,  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
the  earth's  surface  was  not  affected  directly  by  the  ice,  and  outside 
the  area  of  the  continental  ice-sheet,  the  commoner  phases  of  erosion 

^For  a  fuller  exposition  of  this  hypothesis  see  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury's 
Earth  History ,  Vol  III,  pp.  432-446. 
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and  deposition  were  in  progress,  and  non-glacial  Pleistocene  fonna-  I 
tions  are  widespread.     Under  the  varied  conditions  of  the  period.  ] 
various  classes  of  deposits  were  made,  among  which  were  tbe  fid- 
lowing:    (i)  Eolian  deposits,  conspicuous  along  many  shores  and  1 
rivers,  and  in  sundry  arid  regions,  and  inconspicuous  as  dust  si's  J 
much  larger  areas.     (2)  'Fluviatile  deposits,  made  by  streams  {i)  J 
with,  and  (b)  without,  connection  with  the  ice.    These  depositsoc 
along  most  streams  of  low  gradient,  and  along  many  others.    Kin-  1 
dred  deposits  were  made  by  sheet-floods  and  temporary  streanu,  1 
even  far  from  the  courses  of  permanent  streams.     (3)  Lacudfim 
deposits  of  both  the  glacial  and  non-glacial  types,  made  in  eristtng 
lakes  and  about  their  borders,  and  also  over  the  sites  of  the  numeroos 
lakes  which  have  become  extinct  since  the  beginning  of  the  period. 
(4)   Deposits   made   by   springs.     (5)    Terrestrial   organic  depoiiU 
(peat,  calcareous  marl,  etc.)  occur  out^de  the  area  directly  affected 
by  the  ice,  but  are  more  common  in  the  ponds  and  marshes  to  whidi 
glaciation  gave  rise.     (6)   Marine  deposits,  on  lands  submerged 
during  the  Pleistocene  period,  and  doubtless  over  essentially  all  of 
the  ocean  bottom.     (7)  Volcanic  rocks  of  Pleistocene  age  are  found 
in  our  continent,  chiefly  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  though 
volcanic  dust  is  distributed  widely  on  the  Great  Plains.     AH  these 
kinds  of  deposits  were  doubtless  made  at  other  periods,  but  have 
not  been  preserved  so  generally. 

The  average  thickness  of  the  Pleistocene  deposits  is  not  great 
Pleistocene  accumulations  of  debris  at  the  bases  of  mountains  are 
several  hundreds  of  feet  thick  in  some  places;  but  otherwise  the 
thickness  of  non-glacial  Pleistocene  deposits  rarely  exceeds  a  few 
score  feet. 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts:  Columbia  series.  On  the  Coastal  Plain 
of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  b  a  widespread  but 
thin  body  of  gravel,  sand,  loam,  and  day,  referred  to  the  Pleistocene 
period.  It  ranges  from  sea-level  up  to  altitudes  of  several  hundred 
feet,  though  most  of  it  lies  below  200  feet.  All  of  the  non-glacial 
post-Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  plains  were  formeily 
grouped  together  under  the  name  Columbia;  but  the  materials 
formerly  grouped  under  this  name  represent  at  least  tliree  some- 
what distinct  stages  of  deposition.' 

The  oldest  subdivision  of  the  Columbia  series  (Qc,  Fig.  535)  is 
1S97-1900;  a3ao  Philade^to 
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*ound  at  levels  higher  than  those  of  the  younger  subdivisions.  In 
tie  principal  valleys,  it  constitutes  broad,  mostly  rude  terraces, 
'^irhich  rise  up-stream.     Up  the  Potomac,  the  Susquehanna,    the 


Fig.  535.    Diagram  showing  the  relations  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Pleisto- 
ic  as  seen  in  valleys.    Qc = the  high-level  Columbia,  Qp = the  low-level  Columbia 
(or  Pensauken),  and  Qcm,  the  Cape  May  formation. 

Delaware,  and  other  valleys,  the  terraces  rise  to  altitudes  notably 
above  those  attained  by  the  formation  outside  the  valleys.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  second  member  of  the  Columbia  series 
*{Qp)  covers  rock  terraces  100  feet  or  so  below  the  oldest  member 
phase  of  the  series  (Fig.  535).  The  relations  of  the  two  subdi- 
visions indicate  that  extensive  erosion  followed  the  deposition  of 
the  first,  and  that  the  broad  valleys  then  developed  were  subse- 
quently aggraded  by  sediments  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding 
epoch  of  deposition.  The  two  deposits  are  so  nearly  alike  in  com- 
position that  their  separation  is  based  chiefly  on  their  topographic 
relations.  The  third  phase  of  the  composite  Columbia  is  found  at 
still  lower  levels  along  the  streams  and  coasts.  Its  disposition  is 
such  as  to  show  that  the  second  phase  of  the  Columbia  formation 
had  been  extensively  eroded  before  the  deposition  of  the  third.  In 
the  valleys  formed  during  this  interval  of  erosion,  and  along  the 
coast  at  accordant  levels,  the  third  member  of  the  series  finds  its 
chief  development. 

The  various  members  of  the  Columbia  series  rest  unconformably 
on  older  formations.     On  the  Atlantic  Coast,  the  oldest  division 


Fig.  536.  'Diagram  showing  the  theoretic  relations  of  the  three  principal 
subdivisions  of  the  Pleistocene  outside  the  valleys,  along  a  line  normal  to  the  coast. 
The  letters  have  the  same  significance  as  in  Fig.  535. 

rests  now  on  the  Lafayette  formation,  and  now  on  terranes  from 
which  the  Lafayette  had  been  eroded  before  the  deposition  of  the 
Columbia  series  (Fig.  537). 

The  Columbia  series  rarely  contains  fossils;  but  at  a  few  points 
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shclU  i>i  fr<:sh-wau:r  mollusks  have  been  foiinii  and  it  a  fe^  y.i:^  | 
marine  sht-ll,i,-  ■  all  within  a  few  feet  of  sea-level. 

7  fu:  nrii^in  nf  tht:  Columhia  formation  prei^ents  much  the  ^Ja  I 
[(roMcm-i  .'ii  th;it  of  tht  Lafayette,  anfl  U  prnbably  to  be  expLiiz«>l  \ 
in  Hiiirh  tht^  siimr  w.iy.     The  series  is  locked  upon  aj  Umely  ? 
atirial  (|iluuiil  and  fluvialj,  the  result  of  land  aK^iraitaiion,    V^  ] 


i.n:i-.i.'n  fnr  rr|><Mlr'l  irilt-rviiis  of  de|M>sition  on  the  Coastal  Plain, 
srii.iMli'.l  by  .["..lis  ..f  .Tosioii.  probalily  lay  partly  in  changes  of 
j;r.i.liriil  iii.iiliiit  l.>  Mirf;H  c  warpinK:;,  and  partly  in  the  changes  of 
clini.iu-  uf  \iw  piriiid.  iii  Siiiiht  lurth(.T  upward  bowing  of  the 
hii;lil.irid>  wi>-t  ..f  the  cast  pn.l.alily  stimiilati'd  the  streams  descend- 
iiij;  lr.'in  ihiin  I"  iuiTtMsol  iTo^iun.  and  the  deposition  of  a  part  d 
thi'ir  l.w.U  .111  the  jilain  lifl.nv  was  a  natural  result.  The  poor 
asMirtnu-Tit  <>l  tht-  niLilcri:!!,  the  commnn  cr.i.-s-bodding,  the  numer- 
ous iriiliii^  uni"nl.>rmitios.  and  the  al.wi-iia-  of  fossils,  all  are  con- 
sisl.'nt  Willi  ihi>  inUTpri'tation.     (.>i  The  second  factor  contributed 
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to  the  same  end.    The  climate  of  the  period  was  changeable,  and  at 

least  periodically  cold,  as  the  recurrent  ice-sheets  show.     Under 

these  conditons  a  larger  proportion  of  the  precipitation  than  now 

was  doubtless  in  the  form  of  snow,  and  this  was  favorable  to  the 

flooding  of  streams  during  the  melting  seasons.     Floating  ice  helped 

to  transport  the  bowlders  of  the  formation,  and  so  to  give  it  the 

heterogeneity  which  is  one  of  its  distinctive  features,  especially  in 

proximity  to  the  glacial  drift.    The  cold  climate  probably  affected 

.erosion^  and  therefore  deposition,  in  another  way,  for  the  reduction 

jSOf  temperature  probably  was  attended  by  a  reduction  of  vegetation, 

^  and  this  by  an  increase  of  erosion.    The  reduction  of  vegetation  pre- 

^ibmably  was  greatest  just  where  erosion  was  stimulated  most  readily, 

.,  qunely,  in  the  higher  altitudes. 

X  It  is  conceived,  therefore,  that  the  deposition  of  the  principal 
labdivisions  of  the  Quaternary  series  of  the  Coastal  Plain  resulted 
from  the  combined  effect  of  slight  surface  warpings  and  climatic 
changes;  that  epochs  of  notable  deposition  alternated  with  epochs 
when  erosion  was  dominant  in  the  same  regions;  and  that  the  ma- 
terials of  each  principal  stage  of  deposition  were  deposited,  shifted, 
and  re-deposited  repeatedly.  The  youngest  division  of  the  series 
was  essentially  contemporaneous  with  the  last  glacial  epoch,  and  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  earlier  members  were  deposited 
during  earlier  glacial  epochs. 

In  recent  times,  dunes  have  been  developed  at  numerous  points 
along  the  coast,  and  their  development  and  destruction  is  still  in 
progress.^  Humus  deposits  also  have  somewhat  extensive  develop- 
ment in  the  tidal  marshes,  and  to  a  less  extent  elsewhere. 

Inteiior.  Some  of  the  non-glacial  Pleistocene  formations  of  the 
interior,  notably  the  loess,  the  valley  trains,  etc.,  have  been  referred 
to.  Apart  from  such  formations,  there  are  others  which  seem  to  be 
measurably  or  wholly  independent  of  the  ice.  The  widespread 
gravels  of  the  western  plains  have  been  referred  to  (p.  599),  but 
their  deposition  continued  through  the  Pleistocene,  and  is  indeed 
still  in  progress.  There  are  numerous  tracts  and  belts  of  dunes 
where  conditions  favor  their  development,  as  in  central  and  western 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  Dunes  are  of  common  occurrence  locally 
even  east  of  the  Great  Plains,  as  about  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  along  its  eastern  shore.  .  Even  where  dunes  are  wanting,  wind- 
blown sand  and  dust  in  small  quantities  are  widespread. 
^  See  for  example,  the  Norfolk,  Va.-N.  C,  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
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Fii:.  5,tS.  AI^p  oF  I^ke  Bonneville,  showing  also  the  areas  of  basalt  (Uack 
areas),  a"mt  (i[  ivhiih  arc  yualcrnary.  the  lines  of  recent  faulting  (full  black  lines). 
and  [he  lief.irmatiiin  of  the  basin  (broken  lines).  The  numbers  on  the  broken  lines 
shoiv  the  height  «{  llic  Koaneville  shore  line  above  the  le\'el  of  the  present  Great 
Saii  Laie,  at  diffi;renl  lAacw.    ['ii'*^''--^-'^-'^^'*-'^'^^"^ 
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Outside  the  region  affected  by  the  ice-sheets,  erosion  rather 
llian  deposition  was  the  great  feature  of  the  Quaternary  in  the  in- 
t:erior.  In  the  erosion,  wind,  running  water,  and  ground-water 
liave  co-operated. 

The  West.  The  Quaternary  formations  of  the  west  belong  to 
all  the  several  categories  mentioned  on  p.  652,  and  in  addition  there 
is  much  glacial  drift  left  by  mountain  glaciers.  Few  of  these  various 
sorts  of  deposits  have  received  close  study  over  any  considerable 
area,  though  something  is  known  of  all.  The  deposits  of  some  of  the 
lakes  at  various  points  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  especially, 
those  of  the  Great  Basin,  deserve  special  mention. 

Lacustrine  deposits.  The  most  considerable  of  the  western 
Pleistocene  lakes  was  Lake  Bonneville  ^  of  which  Great  Salt  Lake  is 
the  diminutive  descendant.  Its  basin  is  believed  to  have  been  due 
to  deformation  and  faulting^y'  Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  lake, 
the  basin  is  thought  to  Have  been  arid.  During  the  period  of 
aridity,  such  quantities  of  debris  came  down  from  the  surrounding 
mountains  as  to  bury  their  bases  to  depths  of  perhaps  2,000  feet  at 
a  maximum. 

Later,  climatic  conditions  were  such  as  to  bring  a  large  lake 
into  existence,  but  after  a  time  it  appears  to  have  dried  up,  probably 
because  of  another  change  of  climate.  Still  later,  the  lake  was 
restored,  and  its  water  rose  higher  than  before,  and  found  an  outlet 
northward.  In  the  course  of  time,  evaporation  from  the  lake 
again  became  greater  than  precipitation  and  inflow,  and  the  lake 
gradually  shrank  until  it  became  Great  Salt  Lake.  At  its  maximum. 
Lake  Bonneville  was  more  than  1,000  feet  deep,  and  had  an  area 
of  more  than  19,000  square  miles;  the  maximum  depth  of  Great  Salt 
Lake  is  less  than  50  feet  (average  less  than  20), and  its  area  but  about 
one-tenth  that  of  its  ancestor. 

Terraces,  deltas,  and  embankments  of  other  sorts  were  developed 
about  the  shores  of  Lake  Bonneville  wherever  the  appropriate  con- 
ditions existed  (Figs.  202  and  539),  and  because  of  the  aridity  of 
the  climate  since  the  lake  sank  below  them,  they  have  been  modified 
but  little  by  erosion.  As  the  lake  dried  up,  deposits  of  salts  were 
made,  among  which  sodium  chloride  and  sodium  sulphate  are  most 
abundant.  Great  Salt  Lake  is  estimated  to  contain  400,000,000 
tons  of  common  salt,  and  30,000,000  tons  of  sodium  sulphate. 

Igneous  eruptions  (Fig.  538)  have  taken  place  in  the  basin  at 

1  Gilbert,  Mono.  I,  U.  S.  GeoL  Surv. 
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various  stages  of  the  lake's  history,  and  even  since  Lake  E 
ville  disappeared.     Since  this  time,  too,  there  has  been  faulting  il 
the  basin,  with  displacements  of  as  much  as  40  feet  (Figs.  jjS  audi 
541).     Furthermore,  the  shore  lines  of  the  former  lake  havebea  I 
warped  so  that  some  parts  are  more  than  300  feet  higher  than  otheii  I 
(Fig-  538). 

Farther  west,  but  still  in  the  area  of  the  Great  Basin,  were  olliB  \ 
lakes,  probably  contemporaneous  with  Bonneville,     .\mong  them  | 

\] 


.ake  lior 


M\k;  IVtUsv 


(11.  S.  Ueol.  Sur>-.) 


Lake  Lahontan  '  was  of  importance.  Its  history  and  that  of  a  lake 
which  occupied  a  part  of  Mono  Valley,  California,  were  similar  to 
that  of  Lake  Bonneville, 

Glacial  fjfirls.  The  extent  of  glaciation  in  the  western  moun- 
tains was  outliiu'd  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter.  The  erosive 
work  of  the  mountain  glaciers  was  considerable,  as  shown  both 
by  the  extensive  de[>osits  of  glacial  drift,  and  by  the  forms  of  the 
^■alleys  which  the  glaciers  occupied.  The  most  massive  accumula- 
tions of  drift  arc  in  the  form  of  lateral  moraines,  which  in  some 
cases  arc  nearly  or  quite  1,000  feet  high.  Under  the  conditions  of 
active  drai'iaj^e  which  existed  in  the  mountains,  much  of  the  glacial 

'  Russell,  Mono.  XI.  U.  S.  (lo.I,  Surv. 
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dris  was  carried  beyond  the  ice  by  the  water  flowing  from  it, 
ikd  deposited  in  the  valleys  and  "parks,"  or  on  the  plains  below, 
rladal  cirques,  the  result  of  a  peculiar  phase  of  glacier  eroaon,  are 


Fig.  540,    Faulting  oa  the  shore  of  Lake  BunneviUe.     (Church.) 

fell  developed  in  many  of  the  glaciated  valleys  as,  for  example,  in 
he  Uinta  Mountains. 

The  characteristics  of  mountain  valleys  which  were  occupied 
y  considerable  glaciers  are  essentially  constant.  They  include 
i)  well  developed  cirques  at  the  heads  (PL  XIII);  {2)  the  upper 
larts  of  the  valleys  were  so  thoroughly  cleaned  out  by  the  ice  that 
!ttle  loose  debris,  except  that  due  to  post-glacial  weathering,  re- 
lains;  (3)  numerous  tributary  valleys  are  hanging  (Fig.  151),  and 
heir  waters  form  cataracts;  (4)  at  and  near  the  limits  of  the  ice, 


ilh  of  the  Little  Cottonwixxt 


anyon,  Wasatch  Mountains.     (Gilbert,  U.  S.  Geol.  Si 


t  Stages  when  its  end  or  edges  remained  for  a  time  nearly  constant 
1  position,  there  are  heavy  accumulations  of  drift,  lateral  moraines 
eing  as  a  rule  more  conspicuous  than  terminal;  (5)  the  valleys 
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contain  lakes  (PI.  XIII),  some  of  which  occupy  rode  b 
some  basins  produced  by  drift  dams;  and  (6)  valley  trains  orij 
wash  plains  below  the  moraines.    The  partial  removal  of  i 
deposits  has  developed  terraces  (Fig.  124). 

Glacial  lake  deposits.  By  obstructing  valleys,  the  i 
glaciers  of  the  west  gave  rise  to  numerous  temporary  lakes  ii 
lacustrine  sediments  were  laid  down.  The  extent  of  such  b 
the  west  and  northwest  has  not  been  determined,  but  where  ^ac»l 
tion  was  extensive,  derangement  of  the  drainage  was  c 
deposits  of  glacio-lacustrine  clay,  hundreds  of  feet  deep,  are  knoiil 
at  some  points.  Where  such  deports  were  made  in  narrow  vaHeyi  I 
now  drained,  they  have  been  removed  in  part,  and  their  r 
constitute  terraces. 

Allmial  and  talus  deposits.  In  the  basin  region  of  Utah  and  ' 
Nevada  there  are  exceptional  deposits  of  detritus,  the  accumulation  I 
of  which  was  favored  by  topography  and  climate.  The  mountain 
ranges  of  the  basin  region  are  separated  by  broad  depressions. 
I-'rom  the  steep  slopes,  detritus  is  carried  down  both  by  descending 
torrents  and  by  gravity,  and  whQe  it  is  largely  deposited  at  and 
against  the  buses  of  the  mountains,  some  of  it  is  spread  widely  over 
the  surrounding  plains.  This  debris  is  mainly  unstratified,  or  poody 
stratified,  and  some  of  it  is  very  coarse.  It  ap|>ears  in  greatest 
quantity  where  canyons  issue  from  the  mountains,  and  in  such  situa- 
tions there  are  huge  fans  of  bowlders,  some  of  them  1,000  feet  in 
height.  The  torrents  were  able  to  carry  this  coarse  material  so 
long  as  they  were  confined  within  the  canyons,  but  with  the  change 
of  gradient  l)elow,  the  water  gave  up  its  load.  As  the  glacial  de- 
pitsils  increase  in  Importance  to  the  north,  talus  and  other  sub- 
aerial  accumulations  become  less  conspicuous,  and  are  much  less 
considerable  in  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington  than  in  the  more 
arid  and  unglaciated  regions  farther  south. 

Eoliiiii  deposits.  The  wind  is  an  important  agent  of  ero^on 
and  deposition  in  the  west.  Its  erosive  work  is  shown  in  the  pecu- 
liar carving  which  afTects  the  clilTs  and  projections  of  rock  at  many 
points  (Fig.  14I,  and  its  depositional  work  by  the  dunes,  which 
are  not  rare.  The  erosive  work  of  the  wind  here  is  far  greater  than 
is  coninmnly  ajiprocialcd  by  those  unfamiliar  with  arid  regions. 

Deposiliim  from  solution.  About  many  springs,  as  in  the  Yel- 
loivstotie  I'ark,  dejjosits  of  siliceous  sinter  and  calcareous  tufa  are 
now  making  (Fig.  31).     Considerable  deposits  of  a  similar  nature 
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J  -Antedate  the  present  by  a  notable  interval  of  time,  but  probably 
-Eall  within  the  limits  of  the  Quaternary  period. 

Marine  deposits.  At  some  points  along  the  western  coast  of  the 
'  TJiiited  States  marine  deposits  extend  inland  some  distance  from 
p.  the  sea.  They  reach  altitudes  of  200  or  300  feet  in  California  ^ 
^  and  Oregon,  and  perhaps  even  higher.  The  submergence  indicated 
"by  the  position  of  these  beds  must  have  given  origin  to  considerable 
Iwiys  in  the  lower  courses  of  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  valleys. 
By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  marine  Quaternary  deposits  of  the 
coasts  of  the  continent  are  still  beneath  the  sea. 

Igneous  rocks.  The  Quaternary  eruptions  of  North  America 
have  not  been  separated  clearly  from  those  of  the  late  Tertiary, 
but  there  are  some  igneous  rocks  which  are  Quaternary,  some  of 
them  even  late  Quaternary.  Mount  Shasta  shows  several  post- 
glacial lava-flows,  and  there  are  small  cinder  cones  on  alluvial 
cones  at  the  east  base  of  the  Sierras  in  southeastern  California.  In 
southern  California  (Mohave  Desert)  and  northern  Arizona  (vicinity 
of  Flagstaff)  there  are  cinder  cones  and  lava-flows  of  limited  extent 
which  are  so  slightly  touched  by  erosion  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  date  from  a  time  long  subsequent  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Quaternary  period.  Judged  by  the  same  criteria,  there  are 
lava-flows  and  cinder  cones  of  Quaternary  age  in  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  Oregon  (p.  230),  Idaho,  Washington, 
and  at  various  points  in  the  Sierras.^  On  many  of  them  vegetation 
has  hardly  begun  to  gain  a  foothold.  Gilbert  estimates  that  of 
250  lava-fields  observed  in  these  states,  15%  are  of  Pleistocene  age, 
and  of  350  volcanic  cones  in  the  same  states,  60%  are  considered 
to  be  Pleistocene.'  Volcanic  ash  is  interbedded  with  loess  at  vari- 
ous points  in  eastern  Washington  and  Oregon,*  and  overlies  glacial 
moraines  in  some  parts  of  Alaska. 

CHANGES   OF  LEVEL  DURING  THE   PLEISTOCENE 

The  very  considerable  changes  of  level  which  marked  the  closing 
stages  of  the  Pliocene  have  been  mentioned,  and  many  of  them 
doubtless  continued  into  the  Pleistocene.  Minor  movements  of 
later  date^  such  as  those  which  affected  the  basins  of  Lakes  Bonne- 
ville and  Lahontan  during  the  Pleistocene  also  have  been  noted. 

*  Ashley,  Jour.  GeoL,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  446-450. 

*  See  published  folios  of  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  and  Idaho. 
•Mono.  I,  U.  S.  GeoL  Surv.,  pp.  323-337. 

*  Jour.  GeoL,  VoL  DC,  p.  73a 
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Such  changes  are  probably  but  a  meager  index  of  the  crustal  waip-1 
ings  of  the  period.  Specific  data  on  this  point  aie  less  abundaiitl 
than  could  be  desired,  for  the  phenomena  of  erosion  and  depositiool 
which  followed  the  elevation  at  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  are  aoll 
readily  differentiated  from  similar  phenomena  resulting  ^om  latetl 
devations.  Nevertheless,  evidence  of  Pleistocene  changes  of  levd,  1 
as  distinct  from  late  Pliocene,  are  not  wanting,  especially  near  tlie  I 
coasts  and  about  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

From  the  evidence  at  hand,  it  appears  that  deformative  move-  I 
ments  were  widespread  both  in  the  western  mountains  and  in  the  j 
Biea  covered  by  the  great  ice-sheets.     In  general,  the  areas  covered   j 
by  the  ice-sheets  have  risen  since  the  ice  melted.     It  is  a  tenable 
hypothesis  that  the  rise,  or  some  part  of  it,  resulted  from  the  melting 
of  the  ice,  and  that  it  followed  a  depresmoa  caused  by  the  wd^t   t 
of  the  ice.    The  rise  of  the  land  has  been  greatest,  on  the  avenge, 
where  the  ice  was  thkkest.    This  rise  of  the  gladal  centers  is  sbowii' 
in  various  ways,  but  especially  by  the  raised  beaches  along  the 
coasts,  and  by  the  deformed  shore  lines  of  the  interior  lakes.     Thus 
the  shore  lines  of  Lake  Agassiz  are  considerably  higher  at  the  swth 
than  at  the  south,  their  inclination  being  as  much  as  a  foot  to  the 
mile  in  the  northern  part  of  the  basin.    The  shore  lines  of  Lake 
Iroquois  (p.  639)  decline  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest  at 
the  average  rate  of  three  and  a  half  feet  per  mile.     The  beaches  of 
Lake  Algonquin  (Fig.  530)  are  15  feet  above  the  present  lake  at 
Port  Huron,  and  635  feet  above  the  lake  at  North  Bay,  Ontario. 
The  shore  lines  of  the  other  lakes  show  comparable  warping. 

There  have  been  changes  of  level,  though  less  extensive  in 
most  places,  in  regions  which  were  not  glaciated.  Thus  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  south  of  the  drift  there  have  perhaps  been  complex 
movements,  but  of  no  great  range,  in  the  course  of  the  period.  On 
the  whole,  elevation  (relative)  appears  to  have  exceeded  depression, 
but  the  latest  movement  (present)  appears  to  have  been  one  of  sink- 
ing, as  the  drowned  ends  of  the  valleys  show. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  movements  of  equal  magnitude  ha^ 
affected  the  interior  regions  of  the  continent,  but,  except  about 
the  lakes,  there  is  no  datum  plane  like  the  sea-level  to  which  these 
changes  may  be  readily  referred.  In  a  few  places,  local  deformation 
is  notable.  In  New  York  and  Ohio,  the  solution  of  underlying  gyp- 
sum and  salt  is  suspected  of  being  the  occasion  of  some  of  the  slight 
deformations  observed. 
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Some  of  the  islands  of  Southern  California  seem  to  have  risen, 

tively,  some  1,500  feet  since  the  Pliocene.    Other  parts  of  the 

ifornia  coast,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands,  have  been  sinking 

g  the  same  period.^    Near  San  Francisco,  the  surface  is  thought 

have  ranged  from  1,800  feet  below  its  present  level  to  400  feet 

ve.     Along  the  northwestern  coast  of  Oregon,  a  rise  of  at  least 

feet  during  the  Pleistocene  *  has  been  estimated. 


Foreign 

The  salient  points  in  the  glacial  history  of  Europe  have  been 
sketched,  and  some  indication  has  been  given  of  the  extent  of  the 
deployment  of  ice  in  other  continents.  It  need  only  be  added  here 
that  outside  the  areas  affected  by  the  ice,  there  are,  in  all  continents, 
accumulations  of  sediment  of  the  sorts  just  enumerated.  In 
Europe  there  are  cave  deposits  of  Quaternary,  perhaps  of  glacial, 
age,  which  are  of  interest  because  they  contain  human  relics,  prob- 
ably the  oldest  known.  The  relics  consist  of  rude  stone  implements, 
bones  of  mammals  with  human  markings  on  them,  and  bones  of 
human  beings. 

LIFE 

Destructive  effects  of  glaciation.  We  must  believe  that  the  suc- 
cessive ice-sheets,  several  million  square  miles  in  extent,  destroyed 
much  life,  and  caused  great  changes  in  that  which  survived;  yet,  so 
far  as  the  record  shows,  the  difference  between  preglacial  life  and  post- 
glacial life  is  less  than  might  have  been  expected.  More  than  half 
the  known  species  of  marine  Pliocene  invertebrates  are  still  living, 
though  in  the  transition  between  several  of  the  more  ancient  periods, 
nearly  all  species  disappeared.  Of  Pliocene  plant  species,  too,  many 
are  still  living;  but  the  land  vertebrates  of  that  period  were  very 
generally  replaced  by  new  species,  and  the  same  appears  to  be  true 
of  the  insects. 

When  the  ice  was  most  extensive,  the  sum  total  of  life  on  the 
earth  must  have  been  reduced  greatly.  Even  the  life  of  to-day  is 
probably  less  in  amount  than  that  of  the  middle  Tertiary.  Not  only 
this,  but  existing  life  is  probably  but  poorly  adjusted  to  its  surround- 
ings, for  it  is  improbable  that,  in  the  millions  of  square  miles  where 
life  was  destroyed  by  the  ice,  there  has  yet  been  worked  out  the 

*  Lawson,  Bull.  Dept.  Geol,  Univ.  of  Calif.,  Vol.  I.  Reviewed  in  Jour.  GeoL, 
Vol.  II,  p.  235. 

*  Diller,  17th  Ann.  Rept.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Pt.  I. 
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best  balance  (i)  between  the  v^etation  and  the  soib  and  dimatie 
which  it  depends,  (2)  between  plants  and  herbivorous  aniinali,! 
(3)  between  the  carnivorous  animals  and  the  herbivores  on  1I 
they  prey. 

To-and-fro  migratioa.  An  important  biological  effect  d 
ice-sheets  on  life,  was  forced  migration.  With  every  advance 
the  ice,  the  whole  fauna  and  flora  of  the  region  affected  had  to  m 
on  in  front  of  it,  or  die.  The  arctic  species  along  the  ice  boi 
crowded  upon  the  sub-arctic  forms  just  south  of  them,  these  in  t 
crowded  upon  the  cold-temperate  species  beyond,  and  so  on. 
is  not  unlikely  that  even  the  tropical  zones  were  somewhat  namn 
During  the  intergladal  epochs,  migrations  were  reversed.  As 
advances  and  retreats  of  the  ice  caused  migrations  back  and  k 
every  organism  was  obliged  to  adapt  itself  to  a  new  zone,  to  migi 
or  to  die.  There  appear  to  have  been  four  or  five  such  to-anc 
migrations  in  America  and  Europe,  and  the  extent  of  the  migrat 
was  several  hundred  miles,  and  in  some  cases  perhaps  one  to 
thousand  miles.  During  some  of  the  interglacial  epochs,  the 
of  middle  latitudes  indicates  a  climate  milder  than  the  present, 
this  implies  that  the  ice-sheets  were  reduced  at  least  as  muc 
now.  During  some  of  the  interglacial  epochs,  northern  lands  1 
to  have  supported  as  many  plants  and  animals  as  now.  Geolo 
evidence  warrants  the  belief  that  at  least  some  of  the  inter^ 
intervals  were  long  enough,  and  their  climates  warm  enough,  to 
mit  a  complete  northward  return  of  the  life  which  was  forced  s 
during  glacial  epochs. 

Relics  of  glacial  migrations.  Significant  evidence  of  the  to- 
fro  migrations  of  the  period  is  found  in  the  life  of  the  higher  m 
tains  within  or  near  the  borders  of  the  once  glaciated  areas.  \ 
the  ice  was  near  these  mountains,  arctic  life  only  could  have  ex 
there.  As  the  ice  retired  to  the  north,  the  arctic  life  of  the  surrc 
ing  lowlands  moved  northward  also,  and  life  from  the  temp 
zone  came  on  to  take  its  place;  but  in  the  mountains  the  arcti 
still  found  congenial  conditions  by  moving  up  to  higher  and  h 
levels  as  the  climate  became  warmer.  In  this  way  arctic  lif< 
came  isolated  in  the  high  mountains.  Plants,  insects,  and  i 
mammals  whose  kin  now  live  in  the  arctic  zone,  remain  to  this 
in  some  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  northern  Appalachians,  an< 
same  point  is  still  more  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  Alps. 

Life  of  interg)lac\al  e^^odi^.  ^^  ^^^  \>R&\ja%^x  t^-^^x.  ^s.  xJssr.  ^ 
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LOse  exact  relations  to  the  ice  invasions  can  be  fixed  are  found  in 

le  interglacial  beds.    Of  these,  the  most  instructive  which  have 

in  studied  carefully  in  America  are  those  on  the  Don  River  and  in 

le  Scarboro  cliffs,  near  Toronto.^    The  fossil-bearing  beds  are 

^"•^Biderlain  by  a  sheet  of  bowlder  clay  older  than  the  late  Wisconsin 

of  drift.    The  upper  surface  of  this  underlying  till  was  eroded 

:ore  the  overlying  fossiliferous  interglacial  beds  of  stratified  sand 

'^d  clay  were  deposited  upon  it.     After  the  erosion  of  the  latter,  a 

'^Idck  body  of  drift  of  Late  Wisconsin  age  was  deposited  upon  it. 

The  lower  part  of  these  interglacial  beds  contains  fossils  of  a 

'^^arm-temperate  fauna  and  flora,  while  the  upper  contains  the  relics 

Of  a  cold- temperate  fauna  and  flora.    Up  to  1900,  the  lower  beds 

Ilad  yielded  38  species  of  plants,  many  of  which  indicate  a  climate 

appreciably  warmer  (3°  to  5°)  than  that  of  the  same  region  now. 

A.mong  these  are  the  pawpaw  and  the  osage  orange,  which  now 

flourish  farther  south.     The  fauna  includes  about  40  species  of 

tuollusks,  some  of  which  are  now  living  in  Lake  Ontario,  some  in 

Xiake  Erie,  while  some  are  not  known  in  the  waters  of  the  St.  Law- 

^tence  system.     The  fossils  of  the  upper  beds  include  14  species  of 

plants,  and  78  species  of  animals,  mostly  beetles.    This  assemblage 

implies  a  climate  of  about  the  type  which  now  prevails  in  southern 

l^brador.    The  arctic  fauna  and  flora  which  should  have  followed 

this  cold-temperate  one,  marking  the  approach  of  the  next  ice-sheet, 

are  undiscovered. 

In  other  interglacial  formations  there  is  evidence  at  many 
points  of  an  ample  growth  of  vegetation,  recorded  in  peat  and  muck 
beds,  in  humus-bearing  soils,  and  in  twigs,  limbs,  trunks,  etc.,  of 
trees,  but  from  them  few  species  have  been  identified.  Recently, 
bones  of  horses  (more  than  one  species)  have  been  found  in  the 
Aftonian  interglacial  beds  in  lowa,^  along  with  bones  of  elephants 
and  mastodons. 

Marine  Life 

On  northerly  coasts.  During  that  stage  of  the  Wisconsin 
glaciation  when  the  eskers  of  Maine  were  being  formed,  and  the  sea- 
level  stood  higher  than  now  relative  to  the  land  along  that  part  of 

^  Coleman,  Interglacial  Fossils  from  the  Don  VaUey,  Toronto,  Am.  Geol.. 
VoL  XII,  1894,  pp.  86-95,  ""^th  references  to  earlier  literature;  also  Glacial  and 
Interglacial  Beds  near  Toronto,  Jour.  Geol.,  Vol.  DC,  1901,  pp.  285-310.  Professor 
Coleman  thinks  (1913)  that  the  Don  beds  are  of  Aftonian  age. 

^  Calvin,  a  S,  A.,  Vol  XX. 
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the  coast,  arctic  moUusks  lived  along  the  shore  and  were  buried  i 
marine  clays  deposited  while  the^eskers  were  being  made.^ 
same  species  live  now  in  waters  that  are  near  the  freezing  point 
of  the  year.     Remains  of  walruses,  seals,  and  whales  also  have 
found.     When  an  arm  of  the  sea  occupied  the  lower  St.  Lai 
and  Champlain  valleys  (p.  640),  it  was  peopled  by  a  marine  fai 
similar  to  that  which  now  lives  about  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrc 
and  on  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

On  southerly  coasts.  Away  from  the  immediate  influences  dt\ 
the  ice-sheets,  the  record  of  marine  life  does  not  indicate  any  pro- 
found departure  from  the  progressive  modernization  that  had  been 
in  progress  through  the  Tertiary  period.  It  has  been  stated  by  Dili 
that  the  Pleistocene  fauna  of  the  Atlantic  coast  does  not  imply  as 
cold  waters  as  the  Oligocene  fauna  does,  and  by  Arnold  that  tlu 
Pleistocene  fauna  of  the  California  coast  does  not  indicate  a  climate 
as  cool  as  that  of  the  Pliocene.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
known  marine  record  may  not  cover  more  than  a  small  part  of  the 
Pleistocene  period,  and  it  is  not  certain  —  perhaps  not  probable  — 
that  the  portion  represented  corresponds  to  any  one  of  the  glacial 
epochs.  When  the  ice  was  pushing  into  the  ocean  on  the  coast  of 
Maine,  as  in  the  late  Wisconsin  epoch,  and  an  arctic  fauna  occupied 
that  coast,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  a  warm-temperate  fauna 
lived  on  tnc  southern  coast;  nor  is  it  probable  that,  when  icebergs 
were  being  discharged  into  Puget  Sound,  and  along  all  the  coast 
farther  north,  a  warm-temperate  fauna  lived  on  the  California 
coast;  hut  warm-temperate  faunas  on  those  coasts  during  inter- 
glacial  ej)ochs  are  entirely  consistent  with  a  climate  such  as  that 
suggested  by  the  Don  River  beds. 

Terrestrial  Life  of  Non-glaciated  Regions 

The  life  of  the  lands  far  from  the  glaciated  areas  cannot  now 
be  correlated  closely  with  the  glacial  and  interglacial  stages.  In 
North  America,  northerly  types  such  as  the  mammoth  and  mastodon, 
the  bear,  bison,  reindeer,  and  musk-ox,  apparently  driven  south  by 
the  advancing  ice,  were  characteristic  of  these  faunas.  In  the  mid- 
latitudes  of  North  America  there  were  several  types  on  the  verge  of 
extinction,  such  as  the  horse,  tapir,  llama,  and  saber-tooth  cat.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  there  was  intermigration  with  Eurasia  by 

^  Stone.  Mon.,  U.  S.  Gcol.  Sun*.,  XXXIV,  1899,  pp.  53-54,  and  Bastin,  Rock- 
land, Me.,  folio,  U.  S.  Gcol.  Surv. 
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the  northeastern  (Greenland-Iceland)  or  northwestern  (Behring 
Strait)  routes  during  the  interglacial  epochs.  Another  prominent 
■feature  of  the  land  faunas  far  from  the  ice  was  a  group  of  southern 
forms  consisting  of  gigantic  sloths,  armadillos,  and  water-hogs, 
whose  forebears  had  come  from  South  America  a  little  earlier,  by 
way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  boreal  group.    As  in  the  Pliocene,  proboscidians  dominated 
the  fields  and  forests  of  middle  latitudes.     The  mammoth  ranged 
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from  Mexico  northward,  reaching  Canada  and  Alaska  during  inter- 
glacial epochs.  In  Siberia,  the  mammoth  was  covered  with  wool 
and  hair,  and  was  obviously  adapted  to  a  cold  climate.  The  mam- 
moth survived  the  glacial  period  in  America,  and  its  tusks  and 
skeletons  are  found  in  beds  of  peat  and  muck  which  have  accumu- 
lated since,  in  northern  United  States  and  Canada.  The  mastodon 
also  ranged  northward  into  Canada,  but  since  it  emigrated  to  South 
America  and  crossed  the  tropics,  it  must  have  been  adapted  to  a 
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warm  climate  also.     It  likewise  outlived  the  glacial  period, 
ton  suggests  that  while  mammoths  were  abundant  on  treeless 
mastodons  were  confined  mostly  to  valleys  and  forests,  notably  tiiflilvr^ 
of  the  eastern  states,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mississippi  ba^olv  ^ 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Several  species  of  horses  have  been  foimd  in  western 
referred  to  the  Pleistocene  period.    A  gigantic  elk  ranged 
Mississippi  to  New  York.    Two  or  three  species  of  buffaloes 
over  the  Ohio  valley  and  southward  to  the  Gulf,  and  remains  oEtH?:^' 
musk-ox  and  reindeer,  distinctively  arctic  animals^  have  been  found] 
as  far  south  as  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

The  southern  group.    Besides  this  assemblage  of  more  or  ks&| 
boreal  forms  pushed  southward  by  glacial  advances,  there  was  tk 
group  of  South  American  immigrants,  the  monster  sloths,  and  a 
gigantic  armadillo  with  a  strong  carapace  and  a  massive  tail  plated 
with  spiked  ossicles  (Fig.  543).    The  remains  of  fh\^  group  have 
been  found  chiefly  in  caverns,  in  the  muck  and  mire  about  salt 
springs,  and  in  fluvial  deposits,  the  precise  ages  of  which  are  difficult 
to  fix.    In  the  climate  of  such  an  intergladal  stage  as  that  whid 
permitted  pawpaws  and  osage  oranges  to  flourish  about  Tcvonto, 
there  was  apparently  nothing  to  prevent  these  animals  from  ranging 
northward  to  Pennsylvania  and  Oregon. 

Life  in  Eurasia 

The  faunas  of  Europe  underwent  changes  similar  to  those  already 
sketched  for  America.  During  the  first  glacial  epoch,  an  arctic 
fauna  lived  in  the  North  Sea,  while  during  the  first  recognized  inter- 
glacial  epoch,  the  arctic  fauna  retreated  northward.  At  this  time 
a  flora  comparable  to  that  now  living  in  England  was  found  in  the 
British  Isles,  while  the  hippopotamus,  elephant,  deer,  and  other 
mammals  invaded  Britain  by  way  of  the  land  bridge  which  then 
connected  it  with  the  continent.  A  similar  flora  and  fauna  ad- 
vanced to  corresponding  latitudes  on  the  mainland.  A  luxurious 
deciduous  flora  lived  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  and  up  to  heights 
which  it  no  longer  attains.  Toward  the  close  of  this  intergladal 
epoch  the  temperate  flora  gave  place  to  an  arctic  flora. 

During  the  second  glacial  epoch,  according  to  Geikie,^  the  ice 
reached  its  maximum  extent  in  Europe,  and  arctic-alpine  plants 
occupied  the  low  grounds  of  central  Europe,  while  northern  mam- 

^  The  Great  Ice  Age,  Third  Edition,  pp.  607-615. 
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mals,  including  the  reindeer,  the  arctic  fox,  etc.,  reached  the  moun- 
t^ns  of  southern  Europe,  and  even  the  shores  qf  the  Mediterranean. 
X>uring  the  second  intergladal  epoch,  a  temperate  flora  and  fauna 
SMcceeded  the  arctic  ones  which  had  just  preceded.  The  plants 
■which  then  occupied  northern  Germany  and  central  Russia  imply  a 
climate  milder  than  the  present,  and  the  mammalian  fauna,  which 
included  the  hippopotamus  and  elephant  {Elephas  antiquus),  was 
in  keeping  with  the  flora.  Toward  the  close  of  this  intergladal 
epoch,  northerly  forms  began  to  appear,  and  as  the  third  glacial 


epoch  came  on,  northern  types  advanced  well  to  the  south.  In  the 
third  interglacial  epoch  the  climate  seems  to  have  been  congenial  to 
a  cool-temperate  fauna. 

During  the  remaining  epochs  the  oscillations  of  the  ice  appar- 
ently were  less.  Corresponding  to  these  diminishing  oscillations  the 
to-and-fro  migrations  of  life  appear  to  have  become  less  extensive. 

Pleistocene  life  of  odier  continents.  While  the  Pleistocene  life 
of  North  America  was  similar  to  that  of  Europe,  that  of  South 
America  had  a  character  quite  its  own.  Its  most  distinctive  fea- 
tures were  (i)  gigantic  sloths  and  armadillos,  indigenous  to  South 
America  and  very  numerous,  and  (2)  descendants  of  the  Pliocene 
mammals  which  had  migrated  from  North  America.  Among  the 
northern  inunigrants  were  horses,  mastodons,  llamas,  tapirs,  wolves, 
and  a  variety  of  rodents. 
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Owing  xo  the  isolation  of  Australia,  ita  life  was  peculiar  to  itsdL 
The  vertebrate  fauna  consisted  of  marsupials  and  monotRmts 
exclusively.  In  general,  they  differed  q)eci£cally  from  those  now 
living,  and  were,  on  the  whole,  larger.  Although  giadas  had  hot 
slight  development  in  Austrfdia,  the  effects  of  the  wideqtFwl 
refrigeration  of  the  higlier  latitudes  was  doubtless  felt.  Compan- 
tively  little  is  known  of  the  Pleistocene  life  of  Africa,  but  a  mod- 
o^te  climate  in  the  n<Hthem  portion  seems  to  be  indicated. 

Man  in  the  Glacial  Period^ 
Li  America.  Previous  to  the  last  decade  of  the  last  ccntniy, 
much  prehistoric  material  of  human  origin  had  been  collected  siid 
widely  accepted  as  proof  of  man's  presence 
in  America  in  gladal  times;  but  later  studies 
have  disclosed  weaknesses  both  in  the  erf- 
dence  and  in  its  interpretation.  Tleicsult 
is  that  man^s  antiqmty  in  America  is  a  more 
open  question  to-day  than  it  was  thou^t  to 
be  twenty  years  ago. 

These  prehistoric  human  relics  in  America 
range  from  the  rudest  stone  chips  and  flakes 
to  skillfully  fashioned  and  polished  hand- 
work in  stone,  metal,  and  bone.  Following 
European  precedent,  the  rougher  artefacs' 
were  classed  as  paleolithic,  and  interpreted  as 
indicating  the  presence  of  Paleolithic. man 
(and  of  the  Paleolithic  or  Old  Stone  age)  in 
America.  The  more  perfectly  fashioned 
,  ^..„  artefacs  were  classed  as  nediiiic,  with  cor- 
e  face  re^)onding  reference  to  the  W'edlithic  (New 
Stone)  age.  Some  students  properly  regard 
"paleolithic"  and  "neolithic"  as  stages  of  early  art,  not  as  chrono- 
logical "ages,"  or  geologic  divisions,  though  the  terms  have  been 
much  used  in  the  latter  sense. 

The  relics  interpreted  as  paleoliths  consist  chiefly  of  rudely 
chipped  pieces  of  flint,  quartz,  argilhte,  etc.  (Fig.  544).     The  neolitlis 
•  See  rcforences,  p.  676. 

'The  term  "arlefac"  designates  any  object  fashioDed  by  man,  in  any  way 
or  for  any  purpose,  or,  incidentaUy,  without  purpose.  It  includes  stoae  chips, 
broken  and  rejected  material,  aad  various  farms  of  by-products,  as  well  as  imple- 
ment?.  weapons,  ornaments,  elc 


FJK.  544.  A  lypiiol 
paleolith  From  Kent's 
Cavern,  Tori|uay,  Eng- 
land, seen  on  t' 
and  edge.    (Eva 
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include  a  wider  range  of  stone  artefacs,  typified  by  well-chipped 
arrow-points,  spear-heads,  knives,  and  scrapers  of  flint  or  quartz, 
and  by  the  ground  and  polished  axes,  chisels,  pestles,  mortars,  and 
other  implements  of  greenstone  and  similar  tough  or  workable 
rock.  The  paleoliths,  as  defined  above,  were  interpreted  as  the 
work  of  an  earlier  and  less  cultured  people,  while  the  neoliths  were 
known  to  have  been  the  implements  and  weapons  of  the  natives  of 
the  continent  when  first  invaded  by  Europeans.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  phase  of  the  stone  art  designated  "neolithic"  was  dominant 
on  the  continent  until  recent  times,  and  is  scarcely  yet  extinct. 

Holmes'  has  shown  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
like  the  later  Indians,  went  habitually  to  gravel-beds  and  to  out- 


Fig.  S4S-  A  scries  of  tonus  il lusl rating  progreaave  steps  in  the  manufacture 
of  arrow-points  from  quartz  pebbles  obtained  mainly  from  shops  and  \'illaec<sites, 
near  Anacostia,  D.  C.    (Holmes.) 

crops  of  appropriate  rock  to  procure  the  raw  material  for  their  stone 
artefacs,  and  that  it  was  their  custom  to  test  and  to  rough-out  the 
material  on  the  ground,  leaving  the  chips  and  rejected  material 
scattered  about  when  the  rough  work  was  done.  The  more  delicate 
work  of  shaping  the  rough  material  into  implements  was  apparently 
done  as  need  required,  at  their  villages  or  at  other  convenient  places 
'  Holmes,  W.  H..  A  Stone  Implemont  \^'l^r^:shop,  Am.  .-Anthropologist,  Vol, 
in,  1890,  pp.  1-36;  Review  of  the  Evidence  Relative  to  .Auriferous  CravelMan  in 
California,  Smith.  Rept.  1900,  pp.  417-4;;;  Stone  Implements  of  the  Polomae- 
Cheaapeake  Tidewater,  Ann.  Rept.  Bureau  of  Eth.,  1893-94,  pp.  risi,  and  Jour. 
Geol.,  Vol.  I. 
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to  which  stone  from  the  quarries  was  carried.     The  stages  oF  man 
tacture.  as  thus  intopreted,  are  shown  in  Fig.  545. 

Because  of  this  separation  of  the  process  of  manufacture  ic 


Tig.  546.  A  group  of  figures  ol  chippcd-stone  arlefors.  one  o(  which  has 
ratarfioii  as  a  l>pi(:al  paleolithic  implement,  from  and  side  ™w.  The  rest 
obiaincfl,  in  three  rases,  from  modem  flint -shops  of  the  region  in  which  ihe  sup{ 
paleolith  was  found,  while  the  fourth  was  traceable  directly  to  the  same  si 
The  discrimination  between  the  paleotith  and  the  rejects  is  left  to  the  re 
{Holmes  J 

two  parts,  (i)  roughing  out  at  the  quarries,  gravel-beds,  etc., 
(2)  shaping  tools  at  dwelling  sites  or  elsewhere,  there  arose  a  . 
graphic  separation  of  the  products.  The  rude  failiu'es  and  reji 
together  with  the  eiitemporvteii\ia.Ya^nw-'a\nvie&, ':»\^a.,  flakin^^ 
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chips,  were  scattered  about  the  sites  of  the  raw  material,  while  the 
completed  implements  are  liable  to  be  found  only  about  the  dwelling 
sites,  or  where,  in  their  use,  they  were  lost  or  thrown  aside.  In  the 
light  of  this  definite  separation,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  idea 
of  two  stages  of  art  arose,  and  how  easily  the  finds  might  be  mis- 
interpreted. 

The  most  available  sites  for  finding  suitable  raw  material  in  a 
convenient  form  were  river  gravels  and  terrace  formations.  This 
was  especially  true  in  and  about  the  glaciated  regions  where  glacial 
gravels  abounded.  In  them,  quartz,  flint,  chert,  etc.,  were  usually 
abundant,  in  the  convenient  form  of  pebbles  and  cobbles. 

Many  of  the  rude  artefacs  in  question  (**paleoliths'0  have  been 
f  oimd  chiefly  in  such  gravels,  and  it  was  this  which  cuased  them  to 
be  interpreted  as  proving  the  existence  of  glacial  man.  Most  of  the 
artefacs  in  valley  gravels  are  in  their  superficial  portions,  in  their 
talus  slopes,  or  in  secondary  deposits,  many  of  which  are  of  recent 
origin.  Of  the  less  superficial  finds,  many  have  been  shown  to  be 
cases  of  relatively  recent  burial  by  natural  means.  The  processes 
of  streams  in  cutting  down  their  channels  in  valley  gravels  are  such 
that  superficial  material  may  be  buried  to  very  considerable  depths, 
as  illustrated  in  Figs.  547-549.  The  material  which  was  in  the  top 
originally,  may  get  into  the  base  of  the  talus,  and  be  buried  deeply. 
Similar  secondary  burial  takes  place  in  all  sorts  of  loose  material  of 
eolian,  pluvial,  and  fluvial  origin ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  is  a 
normal  process,  not  an  exceptional  one.  There  are  other  ways,  too, 
notably  scour  and  fill  (p.  112),  in  which  human  relics  may  be  buried 
in  river  gravels. 

Without  further  details,  it  may  be  said  that  human  relics  have 
not  been  foimd,  in  America,  in  gravels  known  to  have  been  deposited 
in  the  glacial  period,  or  before.  All  that  have  been  reported  from 
glacial  gravels  have  been  found  either  in  such  positions  as  to  show 
that  they  were  buried  in  post-glacial  time,  or  in  such  positions  as 
to  make  this  inference  probable.  The  existence  of  man  in  America 
in  the  glacial  period  or  before  is  therefore  not  demonstrated. 

In  Europe.  The  European  data  indicating  great  antiquity  of 
man  are  better  than  the  American.  In  Europe  there  are  nimierous 
caves  in  which  the  relics  of  man,  mingled  with  those  of  extinct 
animals,  have  been  securely  protected  by  layers  of  stalagmite. 
While  the  ages  of  the  stalagmite  layers  have  rarely  been  fixed 
with  certainty,  or  well  correlated  with  the  glacial  stages,  they  bear 
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inherent  evidence  of  considerable  antiquity.    The  Eort^Mao  fi 
evidence  seems  to  have  no  strict  counterpart  in  America. 

The  association  of  man  with  extinct  animals  is  a  phei 
that  may  mean  the  extension  of  man's  presence  backward,  or  Qie  I 
extension  of  the  animals'  presence  forward;  and  to  .this  doatit-  I 
faced  problem  research  has  not  yet  furnished  a  final  key.     Obvioo^,  i 


^^ 


wmm. ., lOJiAi 
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Fig.  548.    The  same  at  an  early  stage  ol  talus  fortnadon. 


Fig.  549.     The  same  at  a  late  stage,  when  the  slope  has  became  nesriy  stable. 

however,  the  larger  the  number  of  animal  types  not  known  to  have 
lived  this  side  the  last  glacial  stage  whose  remains  are  commingled 
with  human  relics,  the  stronger  the  presumption  of  man's  presence 
before  the  close  of  the  glacial  period.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  European  case  seems  to  be  strong. 

There  is  one  further  feature  in  the  European  case  that  is,  at 
least,  suggestive.    Two  climatic  groups  of  animals  are  associated 
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:  "^ith  the  human  relics — a  subarctic  and  a  subtropical.  In  the  sub- 
^*ttctic  group  there  were  reindeer,  mammoths,  woolly  rhinoceroses, 
:^^Qiusk-oxen,  and  other  borea!  forms;  in  the  subtropical  group,  lions, 
■J^Jeopards,  hippopotamuses,  hyenas,  southern  rhinoceroses,  and  other 
*  JWrican  types.  These  contrasted  groups,  as  interpreted  by  James 
P  Ceikie  and  others,  imply  migrations  of  the  kind  already  sketched 
~  *3  characteristic  of  the  glacial  period.  These  seem  to  indicate, 
i  therefore,  that  man  lived  in  Europe  before  the  close  of  the  gladal 
'  period. 

The  relics  thus  associated  with   extinct  animals  have  been 

Assigned  to  paleolithic  man,  and  to  a  primitive  stage  of  culture. 

This  interpretation  is  based  on  the  crudeness  of  the  stone  artefacs, 


Fig.  550.     Etching  of  an  aurochs  on  a  slab  of  slate,  from  the  bone  cave  of  Les 
a  Eyzies,  Dordogne,  France  1)4  size).     This  sltelch  may  be  instructively  compared 
with  the  ^mJIar  worlc  of  the  ancient  Assyrians  and  Egyptians.    (Prestwick.) 

rather  than  upon  the  evidence  of  a  higher  order  of  art  which  the 
record  presents.  If,  however,  the  rude  stone  artefacs  can  be  inter- 
preted as  the  waste  incidental  to  the  making  of  good  stone  imple- 
ments, a  more  favorable  judgment  of  the  art  of  these  ancient  peoples 
would  be  reached.  Associated  with  the  ruder  artefacs  (or  paleo- 
liths)  there  are  implements  of  bone,  such  as  needles,  awls,  harpoons 
or  spears  with  barbs,  etc.,  implying  some  advance  in  art;  there  are 
carvings  that  show  not  a  little  skill,  and  drawings  in  which  the  ele- 
ments of  perspective  and  shading,  as  well  as  skill  in  delineation,  are 
indicated  (Fig,  550).  These  seem  to  imply  a  higher  stage  of  art 
development  than  is  consistent  with  the  exdusive  use  of  paleolithic 
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stone  implements.  On  the  whole,  present  evidence  seems  to  justify 
tbe  conclusion  of  most  European  archaeological  geologists  that  mia 
was  present  in  southern  and  central  Europe  during  the  later  part  of 
the  glaci^  period,  and  perhaps  even  early  in  the  period.  A  recent 
discovery  in  Switzerland  would  seem  to  place  the  beginning  as  far 
back  as  the  intergladal'  epoch  which  may  correspond  with  the  Nottk 
American  Yarmouth  (p.  634). 

A  few  r^erenees  relative  lo  Ibc  antiquity  of  man:  Chaniberiin,  T.  C,  Joor,  Gcal. 
Vol.  X;  Gellde,  James,  The  Great  Ice  Age,  pp.  6i6-6qo;  and  Prehistoric  Eanpe, 
Ri.  568  et«eq.;  Gilbert,  G.  K.,  Sd.  Am. Supp.,  Vol. XXni,  1887; LyeU,  Sir  Ottito, 
Antiqmty  of  Man;  McGee,  W.  J.,  Am.  Geol.,  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  96-t »6;  Sd.,  oeir«- 
Vol.  IX,  pp.  104-ios;  Upham,  Wairen,  Science,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  355-6;  Am.  Geol, 
Vols.  XXX  and  XXXI ;  Whitney,  J.  D.,  Am.  Jour.  Sd..  2d  ser.,  VoL  «,  pp.  sSj- 
367, 1S67;  The  Auriferous  Gravels  of  the  Siena  Nevada  of  Califoraia,  Cui^)ri(tge, 
1879. 

>  Sdence,  Vol.  XXIX,  1909,  p.  359. 


CHAPTER   XXX 
THE  HUMAN  OR  PRESENT  PERIOD 

The  end  of  the  glacial  period.  The  close  of  the  glacial  period 
is  usually  placed  at  the  time  when  the  ice-sheets  disappeared  from 
the  lowlands  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
Notwithstanding  this  usage,  the  ice-sheets  had  not  then  disappeared 
completely,  and  have  not  even  now,  for  about  io%  of  the  recently 
glaciated  area  of  North  America  (chiefly  in  Greenland)  is  still  buried 
in  ice.  These  relics  of  the  last  glacial  epoch  show  that  the  continent 
has  not  yet  emerged  completely  from  the  glacial  period.  Indeed  it 
is  not  absolutely  clear  that  there  may  not  be  another  increase  of  ice 
before  the  long  series  of  glacial  epochs  doses,  but  the  probabiUties 
seem  to  be  against  it. 

It  is  not  wholly  clear  that  the  deformative  period  which  began 
in  the  late  Tertiary,  and  extended  through  the  Pleistocene,  is  yet 
completed.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard  it  so,  and  perhaps  this 
position  is  justified;  but  the  movements  of  post-glacial  times  are  not 
to  be  ignored  (p.  66i).  A  recent  movement  in  the  region  of  the 
Great  Plains  seems  to  be  suggested  by  certain  physiographic 
features.  Many  phenomena  suggest  that  the  western  side  of  the 
Great  Plains  was  lower  than  now,  relatively,  until  about  the  close 
of  the  glacial  period.  On  the  western  side  of  the  continent  there  is 
much  evidence  of  recent  movement,  some  of  which  appears  to  have 
taken  place  since  the  close  of  the  glacial  period,  as  usually  defined. 
Similar  phenomena  are  found  in  other  continents.  It  is  not  wholly 
clear,  therefore,  whether  the  present  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
that  period  of  deformation  which  had  its  climax  in  the  Pliocene,  or 
whether  it  is  rather  the  initial  stage  of  a  period  of  quiescence  now 
being  entered  upon. 

FORMATIONS 

The  formations  which  have  been  making  since  the  end  of  the 
glacial  period  are  similar  to  those  of  that  period,  except  that  gla- 
cial drift  is  now  being  made  in  limited  areas  only.    Most  marine 
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post-glacial  fonnations  remain  beneath  the  sea,  and  are  not  avail- 
able for  study.  The  general  character  of  the  fonnations  being  made 
wiU  be  readily  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  in  earlier  chapten. 


In  the  seas,  and  on  the  land  in  the  tropics,  the  life  of  the  Pleis- 
tocene period  appears  to  have  passed  by  imperceptible  gradadoos 
into  that  of  the  present.  In  the  higher  latitudes  the  transiticm 
was  marked  by  two  exceptional  features,  the  re-peopling  of  the 
lands  depopulated  by  the  ice,  and  the  invasion  of  the  human  race. 

Re-peopling  the  glaciated  areas.  The  re-peopling  of  the  north- 
western half  of  North  America  by  plants  and  animals  after  the  rt- 
treat  of  the  last  ice-sheet  was  a  great  event  of  its  kind.  Certain 
plants  that  abounded  in  Europe  before  the  glacial  period  were 
forced  across  the  Mediterranean,  or  southeastward  into  A^,  and 
did  not  recross  the  barriers  of  water  and  desert  when  the  climate 
of  Europe  became  mild  again.  No  such  barrier  intervened  in  North 
America.  There  was,  however,  an  ill-defined  climatic  barrier  be- 
tween the  arid  plain  region  of  the  southwest  and  the  humid  forest 
region  of  the  southeast.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  open 
plains  and  arid  climates  had  developed  in  the  middle  latitudes  of 
the  west  by  the  later  part  of  the  Tertiary,  and  that  these  have 
persisted,  perhaps  with  brief  interruptions,  till  now.  The  p^e- 
glacial  arid  tracts  of  the  west  seem  to  have  been  distributed  much  as 
now,  while  the  eastern  half  of  the  continent  was  more  moist,  and 
covered  with  forests. 

As  the  floras  and  faunas  of  the  western  mountain  region  were 
driven  south  by  the  ice,  they  were  hemmed  in  by  mountain  barriers 
at  the  sides,  and  resisted  by  arid  lands  in  front.  As  the  trend  of  the 
mountains  was  mainly  north  and  south,  they  defined  a  series  of 
meridional  tracts  which  directed  the  hfe  migrations. 

In  the  eastern  half  of  the  continent,  forests  and  forest-life  were 
driven  southward  in  a  more  unrestrained  way,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  kc|)t  within  the  eastern  humid  tract. 

Following  the  last  ice-retreat,  the  life  of  each  of  these  sections 
moved  northward,  expanding  as  it  went.  The  arctic  or  tundra  flora 
and  fauna  that  had  probably  been  crowded  into  a  narrow  zone 
fringing  the  ice-sheet,  moved  northward  through  about  20°,  and 
expanded  to  a  ])readth  of  600  or  700  miles  in  the  northern  part  of 
tlic  continent,  and  occupied  the  arctic  islands  not  covered  by 
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perennial  ice  and  snow.  The  zone  of  this  arctic  flora  and  fauna 
now  lies  mostly  north  of  60°.  The  subarctic  zone  of  stunted  conifers 
moved  northward  about  12®,  and  expanded  to  a  width  of  400  to 
600  miles.  The  cold-temperate  belt  of  deciduous  and  evergreen 
trees  moved  a  less  distance,  but  expanded  almost  equally,  while 
the  warm-temperate  flora  spread  over  the  territory  abandoned  by 
the  last. 

With  each  of  these  vegetal  zones  went  the  appropriate  fauna. 
The  musk-ox,  whose  remains  have  been  found  skirting  the  glaciated 
area  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma, 
Missouri,  and  lowa,^  has  since  retired  to  the  extreme  arctic  regions. 
The  reindeer,  which  had  a  similar  distribution  about  the  edge  of 
the  ice,  occupies  the  barrens  of  the  northern  border  of  the  conti- 
nent, while  fur-bearing  animals  distributed  themselves  through  the 
three  northerly  zones. 

At  the  south  the  floras  and  faunas  of  the  southeast  spread  west- 
ward but  little,  but  the  arid  and  prairie  floras  and  faunas  of  the 
southwest  spread  eastward  at  the  expense  of  the  southeastern  group. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  equally  true  in  the  higher  latitudes,  where 
the  trees  of  the  eastern  group  are  distributed  far  to  the  northwest. 

The  arid  and  semi-arid  floras  and  faunas  of  the  southwest  seem 
to  have  pushed  the  more  boreal  and  arboreous  forms  to  the  north- 
ward, or  forced  them  to  ascend  the  mountains;  but  the  movement 
was  less  sweeping  and  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  east, 
because  of  topographic  interference  and  the  effect  of  the  lingering 
moimtain  glaciation. 

The  Dynasty  of  Man 

Human  dispersaL  As  yet  there  is  little  geologic  evidence 
relative  to  the  place  of  man's  origin,  or  to  the  earliest  stages  of  his 
development.  Various  considerations  connected  with  his  physical 
nature  and  his  distribution  seem  to  point  to  the  warm  zone  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  perhaps  southern  Asia  or  northern  Africa,  as 
the  place  of  his  appearance.  There  are  some  grounds  for  the  in- 
ference that  the  earliest  developments  of  those  qualities  that  gave 
him  dominance  were  associated  with  the  open  tracts  of  the  sub- 
tropical zone,  rather  than  with  the  forests  of  the  equatorial  belt. 
Subsequent  history,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case,  teaches  us  that 

*Hay*s  Catalogue  of  Fossil  Vertebrates  in  North  America,  Bull.  179,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.,  1902. 
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extreme  desert  conditions  and  excessive  heights  are  prohibitive,  AAel^ 
semi-arid  conditions  of  varying  and  precarious  intensities  ladKT 
nomadic  habits,  sparse  distribution,  and  limited  social  and  ciA^ 
evolution,  while  well-watered  plains  and  fertile  vallej^  ^"""Bp 
congenial  skies,  invite  fixed  habitation  and  the  de velopomt  C 
stable  dvil  and  social  institutions.  Excessive  humidityy  doAi 
forests,  and  extreme  ruggedness  of  surface  tend  to  limitation  oKs 
repression  among  primitive  peoples.  Early  in  the  history  of  taKi 
race,  it  is  presumed  that  a  warm  climate  was  more  favorable  tbiw 
a  severe  one.  From  these  considerations  and  from  historiolft 
evidence  arises  the  presumption  that  the  primitive  centers  of  evoh'S 
tion  of  the  race  were  somewhere  in  the  open  or  diversified  parts  oil 
the  warm  tract  of  the  largest  of  the  continents.  From  this,  or  fran  I 
some  analogous  tract  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  there  seem  to  I 
have  been  divergent  movements  to  all  habitable  lands.  | 

A  basal  factor  in  the  early  evolution  of  civilization  was  the  | 
productiveness  of  the  soil.  The  advance  from  hunting  and  fishing  | 
and  herding  was  dependent  essentially  on  agriculture,  and  was 
therefore  influenced  largely  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  suitable 
climatic  conditions.  Loss  of  soil-fertility  has  been  one  cause  which 
has  forced  the  migration  of  centers  of  civilization.  In  lower  lati- 
tudes the  upland  soils  are  mostly  the  residue  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  underlying  rocks  and  not  removed  by  erosion. 
With  cultivation,  wash  and  wind-drift  are  accelerated,  and  imless 
protective  measures  are  employed,  as  has  not  been  the  case  usually, 
the  soils  are  carried  away,  and  barrenness  succeeds  fertility.  There 
are  areas  in  the  Orient,  once  well  settled,  where  nothing  grows  ex- 
cept such  plants  as  find  a  foothold  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock.'  In 
some  places,  soils  underlain  by  sandy  subsoils  have  been  washed 
away,  leaving  barren  wastes.  Sands  from  the  exposed  subsoil  have 
then  been  driven  by  the  wind  over  adjacent  fertile  tracts,  making 
them  barren.  The  explanation  of  much  of  the  former  richness  and 
present  poverty  of  Oriental  peoples  no  doubt  lies  in  this  simple  proc- 
ess. Impoverishment  of  soil  threatens  many  peoples  to-day,  and 
is  in  process  of  actual  realization.  This  is  one  of  the  fields  in  which 
conservation  is  most  important. 

In  glaciated  lands  the  soil-factor  has  a  character  quite  its  own. 
I.  Near  the  centers  of  ice  radiation  the  old  soils  were  worn  away, 
and  new  soils  have  not  developed  in  equal  amount  in  their  stead. 
Reduced  fertility  is  the  result.     These  areas  lie  chiefly  in  high 
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*^titudes  where  other  factors  do  not  favor  human  development. 

•  In  regions  of  heavy  glacial  deposition,  which  fortunately  include 

greater  and  the  more  southerly  parts  of  the  glaciated  area,  a 

"^eep  sheet  of  comminuted  rock-material,  ready  for  easy  conversion 

"itito  soil  by  weathering  and  organic  action,  covers  great  plains. 

^\irthermore,  the  drift  has  a  gentle  relief  that  does  not  favor  rapid 

tsrosion.    North  of  the  border  of  the  glaciated  area  in  North  America, 

in  a  belt  400  or  500  miles  wide,  the  subsoil  of  glacial  flour  and  old 

Soil,  glacially  mixed,  has  an  average  thickness  of  about  100  feet.     A 

similar  statement  may  be  made  of  a  large  area  in  north-central 

£urope.    The  average  thickness  of  the  residuary  soils  of  unglaciated 

t^gions  similarly  situated  is  about  5  feet.     The  twenty-fold  provision 

for  permanent  fertility  thus  arising  from  glaciation  seems  likely  to 

be  a  factor  of  importance  in  the  localization  of  the  basal  industry 

(agriculture)  of  mankind,  and  of  the  phases  of  civilization  that  are 

dependent  on  it. 

With  the  evolution  of  the  industrial  arts,  resources  which  were 
neglected  at  first  have  come  to  play  important  parts  in  the  distri- 
bution and  in  the  activities  of  the  race,  among  which  are  the  long 
and  growing  lists  of  mineral  resources.  Chief  among  these  are  the 
metallic  ores,  the  fossil  fuels,  the  mineral  fertilizers,  and  the  struc- 
tural and  ornamental  materials  of  stone  and  clay.  These  now 
influence  man's  distribution  and  activities  far  more  than  formerly, 
and  they  are  quite  certain  to  be  more  influential  still  in  the  future. 
The  distribution  and  activities  of  men  recently  have  come  to 
be  affected  by  the  distribution  of  the  water-power  that  arose  from 
the  deformations  of  the  late  Tertiary  periods,  and  the  stream- 
diversions  of  the  glacial  period.  With  little  doubt,  such  sources  of 
power  are  to  play  an  increasingly  large  part  in  human  affairs  as  time 
goes  on  and  the  stored  fuels  are  exhausted. 

With  the  increasing  complexity  of  human  activities,  the  locali- 
zation of  the  race  will  more  and  more  depend  on  combinations  of 
resources  and  conditions;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  time  when 
persistent  fertility  of  the  soil,  under  favorable  climatic  conditions, 
co-ordinated  with  great  supplies  of  fuels,  ores,  and  structural  ma- 
terials, will  not  constitute  a  decisive  and  controlling  advantage. 

Provincialism  giving  place  to  cosmopolitanism.  The  early 
history  of  human  dispersal  was  marked  by  pronounced  provincial- 
ism. Early  peoples  were  much  isolated  by  distance  and  by  natural 
barriers,  and  they  often  interposed  artificial  barriers  against  free 
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intercommunication,  and  hence  against  the  development  of  a 
common  cosmopolitan  t}^.  So  long  as  hunting  and  fishing  were 
the  dominant  pursuits,  a  wider  and  wider  dispersion  into  small 
tribes  was  a  necessary  tendency.  That  such  artificial  sources  d 
provincialism  were  more  effective  than  natural  ones  seems  to  be 
implied  by  the  fact  that  while  physiological  differences  sufficiently 
marked  readily  to  characterize  varieties  are  numbered  by  hundreds, 
dialects  sufficiently  different  to  prevent  free  intercourse  are  num- 
bered by  thousands.  Provincial  sentiment  to-day  manifests  itsdf 
more  conspicuously  in  language  than  in  most  other  ways. 

When  efficient  water-transportation  was  developed  and  the 
control  of  the  sea  attained,  a  period  of  cosmopolitan  tendency  was 
inaugurated.  This  has  been  greatly  accelerated  in  the  last  few 
decades,  supplemented  by  rapid  land-transportation  and  dectric 
communication,  and  is  rapidly  involving  the  whole  race  in  a  cosmo- 
politan movement.  Almost  the  whole  world  is  already  in  daily 
communication,  and  most  races  are  more  or  less  habitually  inter- 
mingling by  travel  and  trade.  That  this  is  to  become  more  and 
more  habitual  until  the  whole  race  shall  be  in  constant  inter- 
communication, is  not  to  be  questioned.  There  will  then  have 
been  inaugurated  the  most  marked  period  of  cosmopolitanism,  in 
all  senses  of  the  term,  which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  What 
all  this  will  ultimately  mean  for  the  race  we  do  not  venture  to 
predict. 

Man  as  a  geological  agency.  The  earlier  geologists  were  in- 
clined to  regard  man's  agency  in  geological  progress  as  rather 
trivial,  perhaps  because  physiographic  geology,  in  which  his  influ- 
ence is  felt  chiefly,  was  then  less  studied  than  other  phases  with 
which  he  has  little  to  do.  The  fact  probably  is  that  no  previous 
agent,  in  an  equal  period  of  time,  has  so  greatly  influenced  the  life 
of  the  land,  or  the  rate  of  land-degradation,  as  man  has  since  the 
agricultural  epoch  was  well  established.  That  this  influence  will 
be  increased  during  coming  centuries  seems  clear.  The  flora  is 
rapidly  passing  from  that  which  had  been  evolved  by  natural 
agencies  through  the  ages,  to  that  which  man  selects  for  cultivation 
or  preservation.  With  the  further  progress  of  this  movement, 
native  floras  seem  destined  to  early  extinction.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  native  faunas.  Favored  animals,  imder  man's  care, 
flourish  beyond  precedent,  while  others,  so  far  as  they  are  within  his 
reach,  are  suffering  rapid  declines  that  look  toward  extinction. 
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Life  in  the  sea  is  less  profoundly  affected  than  that  on  the  land,  but 
even  that  does  not  escape  modification.  The  most  pronounced 
exceptions  to  man's  dominance,  and  those  that  bid  fair  to  contest 
his  supremacy  longest,  are  found  in  organisms  too  minute  to  be 
controlled  easily  by  him,  and  in  organisms  that,  quite  against  hi? 
will,  flourish  on  the  conditions  he  furnishes.  But  even  the  acceler- 
ated evolution  of  these  organisms  is  a  part  of  the  profound  biological 
revolution  which  attends  man's  dominance. 

Man's  control  has  not  thus  far  been  characterized  by  much 
recognition  of  the  complicated  interrelations  of  organisms  and  of 
the  consequences  of  disturbing  the  balance  in  the  organic  kingdom, 
and  he-  is  reaping,  and  is  certain  to  reap  more  abundantly,  the 
unfortunate  fruits  of  ignorant  and  careless  action.  For  the  most 
part,  man  has  been  guided  by  immediate  considerations,  and  even 
these  not  always  controlled  by  much  intelligence.  Thus  great 
wantonness  has  attended  his  destruction  of  both  plant  and  animal 
life.  But  a  more  intelligent  as  well  as  a  more  sympathetic  attitude 
is  developing,  and  will  doubtless  soon  become  dominant.  A  new 
era  in  control  and  selection  is  dawning.  New  varieties  and  races 
are  being  produced  that  not  only  depart  widely  from  the  parent 
stock,  but  diverge  in  lines  chosen  to  meet  given  conditions,  or  to 
produce  desired  products.  How  far  this  may  yet  go  it  is  impossible 
now  to  predict. 

Prognostic  geology.  The  long  perspective  of  the  past  should 
afford  at  least  some  suggestions  of  the  future,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  most  important  conjectures  as  to  the  future  are 
dependent  on  interpretations  of  the  past  that  are  not  yet  certain. 
A  word  has  been  said  relative  to  a  possible  return  of  a  glacial  epoch, 
but  no  sure  prediction  can  be  made.  Question  has  been  raised  as 
to  whether  the  deformations  of  recent  times  are  over,  but  the 
answer  remains  uncertain.  The  duration  of  the  earth  as  a  habitable 
globe  has  been  a  common  theme  of  prognosis.  A  final  refrigeration 
as  the  result  of  the  cooling  of  a  once  molten  globe  has  been  the  usual 
forecast,  and  the  final  doom  of  the  race  has  been  a  favorite  theme  for 
pseudo-scientific  romances.  But  this  all  hangs  on  the  doctrine  of  a 
former  molten  earth,  if  not  on  the  doctrine  of  its  origin  from  a  gase- 
ous nebula.  Under  the  alternative  conception  of  a  slow-grown  earth 
conserving  its  energies,  conjoined  with  a  more  generous  conception 
of  the  energies  resident  in  the  sim  and  the  stellar  system,  no  narrow 
limit  need  be  assigned  to  the  habitability  of  the  earth.    A  Psycho- 
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ioic  era,  as  long  as  the  Cenozoic  or  the  Paleozoic,  or  an  eon  as  long 

as  the  cosmic  and  the  biotic  ones,  may  quite  as  well  be  predicted  as 
anything  less.  The  forecast  is  at  best  speculative,  but  an  optimistic 
outlook  seems  more  likely  to  prove  true  than  a  pessimistic  one.  Ad 
immeasurably  higher  evolution  than  that  now  reached,  with  attain- 
ments beyond  present  comprehension,  is  a  reasonable  hope. 

The  forecast  of  an  eon  of  inteJIectual  and  spiritual  development 
comparable  in   magnitude  to  prolonged  physical  and  biotic 

evolutions  lends  to  tl  —k  of   earth-history  great  raorai 

satisfaction,  and  the  ti  :  individual  contributions  to  the 

higher  welfare  of  the  ;  ;alize  their  fullest  fruits  by  con- 

ied  influence  througi  limited  ages,  gives  value  to  life 

i  inspiration  to  persoL       mueavor. 
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Algae  and  algoid 
forms 


True  algae. 


!:ference  table  of  the  principal  groups  of  plants. 

'  Diatomaceae,  diatoms. 

Cyanophyceae,  blue-green  algae. 

Chlorophyceae,  green  ] 
algae,       including 
stoneworts. 

Rhodophyceae,    red 
algae. 

Phaeophyceae,  brown 
algae. 

Myxomycetes,      "animal      fungi," 
slime-molds. 

Schizomycetes,  "fission-fungi," 

bacteria. 

Phycomycetes,    algae-fungi,    water- 
molds. 

Ascomycetes,      ascus-fungi,      mil- 
dews. 

Basidiomycetes,        basidium-fungi, 
smuts,  rusts,  mushrooms. 

Symbiont  algae  and  fungi. 


\LLOPHYTES 

alius  plants) 


Fungi  and  fungoid 
forms 


IRYOPHYTES 

doss  plants) 


RIDOPHYTES 

srn  plants) 


Lichens 
]  Hepaticae,   liverworts. 
\  Musci,  mosses. 

Lycopodiales. 

Sphenophyllales. 

Equisetales 

Filicales 


Gymnospermae 
(naked  seed) 


MATOPHYTES 

^  plants) 


Angiospermae 
(covered  seed) 
(Flowering  plants) 
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Lepidodendra,      sigiUarias,      club- 
mosses. 

(Calamites. 
Equisetae,    scouring-rushes,    horse- 
tails. 
Filices,  true  ferns. 
'  Cycadofilicales. 
Bennettitales. 
Cycadales. 
Cordai  tales. 
Ginkgoales. 
Coniferales. 
Gnetales. 
Dicotyledoneae.    Most        common 
forest    trees    (except    conifers), 
most  shrubs  and  most  netted- 
veined  leaved  herbs. 
Monocotyledoneae,  cereals,  grasses, 
etc 
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Flasellata 
Infusoria 
Gregarina 


COEUINTEBATA 

(Sponges,  corals, 
jelly  fishes) 


ECHINODERMATA 

(Crinoids,  Btar- 
fiuies,  sea-urchins) 


Vermes  (Worms) 


Poiifera 

Cmdaria 
Fdmatozoa 
AsLerozoa 
EchinoBoa 


SpongiE 


'  Afler  Zittel  in  the  m 


/  Caicaremis  spongK. 
i  Siliceous  sponges, 
/  Anthowia,  coral  polyps, 
t  Hydrozoa,  hydmids  and  meduEe. 
j  Cystoidea,  cyslids. 
j  Crinoidea,  stone  lilies. 
I  Blastoidea,  Mastoids. 
/  Ophiuroidea,  briltlc-slars. 
\  Asteroidea,  Btaifishcs. 
I  Echinoidea,  sea- urchins, 
1  Holothuroidca,  sea-cucuint>ers. 
'  Platyhelmiathes       1 

Rotifera  1  Rare  as  fossils, 

■  Nemathelmintlies     ( 

Gephyrea  1 

Annelida,  sea-worros. 
I  Btyoaoa,  sea-mosses. 
1  Grachiopoda,  lamp-shells. 

Pelecypoda,  lame II ib ranches,  bivalves. 

Scaphopoda,  tusk -shells, 

Amphineura,  chiton. 

Gastropoda,  unlValvcs,  snails,  etc. 

Cephalopoda,  nautilus,  cuttlefish. 

Crustacea. 

Trilobita,  trilobites. 

Gigantostraca,  horseshoe  crabs. 

Eatoraostruca,  ostracoids,  barnacles. 

Malacostraca,  lobsters,  crabs. 

Myriapoda,  centipedes, 

Arachnoidea,  spiders,  scorpions. 

Cyclostomata,  lampreys. 

(  Selachii,  sharks. 
p.  Holocephali,  spook-fishes. 

(tisftes)  Teleostomi,   ganoids   and 

leleost3(comnion  fishes). 
Amphibia,  amphibians,  batiachians, 
Reptilia,  rq>tiles, 
Aves,  biids. 
HI  __  1-     (  Prototheria,  monotremes. 
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Abrasion  by  wind,  22 
Acadian  qx)ch,  344,  346 
Accidents  to  streams,  101-107 
Acidic  rocks,  252 
Acondylacanthus  gracilis,  433 
Acrocrinus  amphora,  436 
Acrotreta  gemma,  360 
Actaeon  shDohensis,  597 
Actinocrinus  lobatus,  434 
Actinocrinus  senectus,  433 
Actinolite,  255 
Actinopteria  texlilis,  414 
Adams,  F.  D.,  dted,  240 
Adirondacks,  Proterozoic  rocks  of,  340 
Adjustment  of  streams,  97,  98 
Africa,  Cretaceous  in,  544 

Devonian  in,  412 

Miocene  of,  590 

Pennsylvanian  in,  457 

Permian  in,  474 

Triassic  in,  493 
Aftonian  epoch,  633 
Agassiz,  A.,  dted,  167 
Agassizocrinus  dactyliformis,  436 
Agates,  254,  286 
Age  of  earth,  168 
Agglomerate,  250,  258,  263 
Aggradation  by  streams,  107 
Agnostus  interstrictus,  359 
Akbaster,  257 

Algonkian.    See  Proterozoic 
Allegheny  series,  443 
Alluvial  cones,  108,  109 

deposits,  108,  660 

fans,  109,  no 

plains,  III 

terraces,  119 
Alpine  gladers,  127 
Amazonstone,  254 
Amber.  577 
Amberleya  dilleri,  531 
Amethyst,  254 
Ammonites,  499 

Jurassic,  509 
Amphibians,  Eocene,  573 

Pennsylvanian,  464 


Amphibians — continued 

Permian,  477 

rise  of,  464 

Triassic,  494 
Amphibole,  253,  255 
Amygdaloid,  259 
Anatina  austinensis,  530 
Anchippus,  579,  592 
Anchisaurus  colurus,  495 
Anderson,  R.,  dted,  583 
Angiosperms,  Comanchean,  528 

place  of  origin,  528 
Animals,  classification  of,  686 
Animikean,  331 
Annelids.    See  worms. 
Annularia  sphenophylloides,  461 
Anomalina  ammonoides,  572 
Anomalocrinus  incurvus,  384 
Antecedent  drainage,  105 
Anthracite  coal,  453 
Anthradte  coal  field,  443 
Anthrapalaemon  gracilis,  466 
Anticlinal  fold,  274 
Anticlinoria,  220,  277 
Antiquity  of  man,  670-676 
Apennines,  Pliocene  in,  608 
Aperiodic  movements,  219 
Aphanite,  248,  259,  262 
Aphorrhais  prolabiata,  554 
Appalachian  coal  field,  443 
Appalachian  drainage,  105 
Appalachian  Moimtains,  age  of,  475 
Aqueous  metamorphism,  286 
Arabellites  comutus,  386 

ovalis,  386 
Arapahoe  formation,  539 
Area  staminea,  595 

tehamaensis,  531 
Archaeopteris  bochsiana,  460 
Archseopteryx  macrura,  519 
Archean,  bearing  on  origin  of  earth,  323 

delimitations,  317 

distribution  of,  320,  322 

general  characteristics,  317 

granites.  318 

origin  of,  318, 320 
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rocks,  316,  317 

schists,  318 
Archxcyathm  mingnnenais,  3  86 

rensselsricus,  361 
ArchETOciinus  de^deratus,  384 
Archoszoic  eon,  308 
Archeozoic  era,  314 

climate  of,  334 

duration  of,  324 

life  of,  324 
Archimedes,  438 

swalloviinus,  437 
Archinacelia  dngulata,  3S1 
Argillile,  agi 

Arid  regions,  erosion  in,  83 
Aridity,  Permian,  470 

Silurian,  392,  3g3 
Ariel  ids,  508 
Arikaree  formation,  588 
Alistozos  rotundata,  359 
Arkose,  266 
Arnold,  R.,  cited,  558,  574,  583,  604, 

611 
Artefac,  670 
Artesian  wells,  52 

Ajtbracantha  punctobrachiata,  41Q 
Arthrodirans,  41S,  412 
Arthrolycosa  anliqua,  466 
Artiodactyls,  568 
Ashley,  G.  H.,  dted,  607,  66t 
Asia,  Cambrian  in,  35b 

Carboniteroua  in,  457 

Cretaceous  in,  527,  544 

Devonian  in,  412 

Jurassic  of  507 

Miocene  of,  590 

Ordovidan  in,  ,^76 

Pennsylvanian  in,  457 

Pemuan  in,  474 

Triossic  in,  49 3 
Astaite  califomica,  531 

thomasii,  595 
Aatrroids,  2 
Astral  eon,  307 
Afitresius  liralus,  531 
Athyrii  lamellosa,  435 
Atlantic  coast,  submergence  of,  1 71 
Atmosphere,  4 

beginning  of,  310 

composition  of,  4 

thermal  effects  of,  z8 

under  nebular  h>pothcsis,  30Q 

work  of,  IJ-J9 
jflopina  kabricila,  414 
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Augile,  2SS 

Augitite,  260 

Augusta  series.  436,  417 

Aurochs,  675 

Australia,    Cambrian   glacial  beds  in, 

357 

Carboniferous  in,  457 

coal  in,  457 

Cretaceous  in,  527,  54s 

glacial  Permian  in,  474 

Miocene  of,  590 
Autoclastic  rocks,  295 
Aviculopecten  ocddentaiis,  469,  4B: 
Azoic  eon,  307 

Baculites,  Cretaceous,  555 

grandis,  554 
Badlands,  83,  85,  576 
Bain,  H.  F.,  cited,  429 
Ball,  SirRoht.,  cited,  649 
Barker,  A.  S.,  cited,  167 
Barnacles,  41S 
Barrier,  184 
Bars,  186,  1S7 
Barus,  Carl,  cited,  33 
Barycrinns  hoveyi.  434 
Basal  conglomerate,  328 
Basalt,  260,  262 
Base-level,  66,  68,  69 
Base-leveled  plain,  68 
Basement  complex,  319 
Basic  rocks,  35' 
Bastin,  E.  S.,  cited,  642.  666 
Batholiths,  228 
Bntocrinus,  434 
Bays  sandstone,  369 
Beach,  184 

Beadnell,  H.  J.  L.,  tiled,  19 
Decraft  limestone.  401 
Bcekmantown  limestone,  368 
Belemnites,  509 

densua,  512 
Bellerophon  dausus,  381 

percarinatus,  469 

sublmvis,  437 
Berry,  E.W.,  dted,  611 
Betulitea   wesli,   var.   subintegrifoliua 
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BillingseUa  coloradoensis,  360 

transversa,  360 
Bilobites  varicus,  414 
Biotite,  255 
Birds,  Cretaceous,  550,  551 

Eocene,  572 

Jurassic,  519 
Bison,  666 
Black  Hills,  340 
Black  River  limestone,  368 
Blastoids,  Pennsylvanian,  468 
Blue  mud,  198 
Bonney,  T.  G.,  cited,  245 
Botriopygus  alabamensis,  554 
Bowlder-clay,  618 
Bowlders  in  drift,  617 
Brachiopods,  Cambrian,  360 

Devonian,  418 

Jurassic,  512 

Mississippian,  414,  415,  419 

Ordoviaan,  378,  382 

Pennsylvanian,  468 

Silurian,  396,  397 

Triassic,  499 
Brachiosaurus,  517 
Brachiospongia  digitata,  386 
Branner,  J.  C.,  cited,  373,  564 
Brazil,  coal  in,  457 
Breccia,  267 

Brontosaurus  (Apatosaurus),  517 
Bronzite,  255 
Brooks,  A.  H.,  cited,  447 
Brooksella  altemata,  362 
Broom,  R.,  cited,  479 
Brule  formation,  575 
Bryozoans,  Devonian,  414,  419 

Mississippian,  435 

Ordovician,  383 

Pennsylvanian,  468 

Silurian,  398 
Buchanan  epoch,  633 
Buckley,  E.  R.,  cited,  34,  122,  374 
Bumastus  trentonensis,  378 
Bimter  formation,  491 
Buttes,  93,  94 
Bysmaliths,  228 

Cairngorm,  254 
Calamites,  424,  459,  476 
Calamites  cistii,  461 
Calcareous  tufa,  660 
Calcite,  256 

Calhoim,  F.  H.  H.,  cited,  625 
California  earthquake,  208,  209,  217 
rift,  583 


Calliostoma  philanthropus,  597 
Callipteridiimi  membranaceum,  466 
Callopora  pulchella,  383 
Caloosahatchie  beds,  604 
Calvert,  W.  R.,  dted,  539 
Calvin,  S.,  dted,  645,  665 
Calymene  callicephala,  378 

niagarensis,  399 
Camarotoechia  barrandei,  415 
Cambrian  faunas,  origin  of,  366 

succession  of,  364 
Cambrian  gladation,  356,  357 
Cambrian  life,  358 

advancement  of,  363 
Cambrian  of  Europe,  356 
Cambrian  period,  344-366 

dose  of,  355 

duration  of,  357 
Cambrian  rocks,  distribution,  345,  347 

metamorphism  of,  354,  355 

outcrops,  352 
Cambrian  sedimentation,  351 

submergence,  349 
Campbell,  M.  R.,  dted,  97 
Campeloma  harlowtonensis,  530 
Camptonectes  bellistriatus,  512 
Canada,  Archean  rocks  of,  321 

Proterozoic  rocks  of,  340 
Canadian  epoch,  368 
Cancellaria  altemata,  597 
Canoe-shaped  valleys,  95 
Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone,  70 
Canyons^  70,  87 

Carabocrinus  vancortlandti,  384 
Carbon  formation,  539 
Carbonaceous  slates  in  Huronian,  332, 

333 
Carbonation,  23 

of  igneous  rocks,  264 
Carboniferous.    See  Pennsylvanian. 
Cardioceras  cordif ormls,  512 
Cardium  leptopleurum,  595 
Carnivores,  Eocene,  570 

Miocene,  594 
Caryocrinus  omatus,  395 
Cascade  formation,  525 
Cascade  Mountains,  age  of,  588 
Cassidulus  subquadratus,  554 
Catazyga  headi,  382 
Cat*s-eye,  254 

Catskill  formation,  402,  406 
Caverns,  38,  39 
Cavity  filUng,  286 
Cayugan  epoch,  388 

series,  391 


Devonian,  417 

Juraasic.  5" 

Mississippian.  433,  437 

Ordoviaan,  378-380 

Pennaylvanian,  468 

Permian,  4S0,  481 

Silurian,  397 

Triossic,  493,  499 
Ceratites  nodosus,  498 

vhitneyi,  500 
Cera  tops  beds,  S39 
Ceratosaurua  nasicornis.  516 
Ceraurus  pleurexanthemus,  378 
Cerithium  paskentxnsis,  531 
Ceritbium  (?)  tcxanum,  530 
Cetaceans,  571 
Chadron  formation,  S7S 
Chalk.  167 

oriRin  of,  S3  7 
Chamberlin,  R.  T.,  dted,  116,  141,  3 

4SI 
Chamberlin,  T.  C.,  dted,  43,  51,  i 

ai6,  337,  374,  376,  618,  630,  631,  ' 
Clwmplain  epoch,  633 
Champsosaurus,  551 
Changes  o(  level,  eScct  DO  streams,  1 

during  Plebtocenc,  66:,  66) 
Charleston  earthquake,  219 
Cbautauquan  series,  40Z 
Chazy  limestone,  368 
Chemical  depodts  in  sea,  193. 199 

sedimenla,  i68 
ChemunK  fa.iina,  410 

formation,  401,  406 
Chert,  26S,  388 
Chesapeake  Bay,  106 
Chesapeake  formation,  5S1 
Cheater  series,  416,  427 
Chickamauga  Umestone,  369 
Chico  scries,  536,  540 
Chief  Mountain,  341 
Chimney-rocks,  170 
China,  Cambrian  glacial  beds  in.  35; 

coal  in,  457 
Chlorilic  rock,  igi 
Chlorite,  136 
Chonctcs 


gramilifera,  469 
Chori^toceras  marshi,  498 
Chry'solite,  ^55 
Gdaris  a^oaaU,  jii 


Cincinnati  Arch,  373 
Cindnnatian  epoch.  368 
Cinder-cones,  236 
Cladoselache  fyleri.  439 
Cladodus  springeri.  433 
Claosaurus  annectcns.  349 
Clark,  W.  B.,  cited,  531 
Classification  of  rocks,  297 
Clastic  rocks,  167,  i6g 
Clear  Fork  limestone.  471 
Cleland,  H.  F,,  died,  101 
Cliff  gladers,  130 
Cliffs  in  arid  regions.  83.  94 
Climaeograptus  bicomis.  3  S3 
Climate,  Cambrian.  336 

Comancbean,  528 

Cretaceous,  545 

Devonian.  413 

effect  on  erosion.  Si 

Eocene,  564 
■  •,  S07 
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Ordovidan,  376 

Pennsyivanian  period,  463 

Permian,  476 

Pldstocene,  613,  648 

Pliocene,  611 

Proterozoic,  34! 

Quaternary,  613,  64S 

Silurian.  393 

Triossic,  490 
Climates  of  past,  criteria  of,  igj 
Clinton  beds,  388.  389 

iron  ore,  389 
Coal.369,447,448,486, 507,538.539, 

Eocene,  559 

Jurassic,  306,  30? 

Laramie,  538 

Pennsyivanian,  443  et  seq. 

varieties  of.  4SJ 
Coal-beds,  extent  of,  453 
Coal  fields,  443-44S 
Coal  measures,  441 
Coastal  plain,  structure  of,  5J4 
Coast  lines.     See  shore  lines. 
Ciibalt  in  Huronian  rocks,  334,  337 
Coblesfcill  limestone,  3B8 
Coccosteus  decipiens,  413 
Coeymans  limestone,  401 
Coleman,  A.  P.,  dted,  34 j,  665 
Coleopters,  467 
Colorado  Canyon,  88 

age  of,  60C 
Calorado  River,  delta  of,  116,  118 
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Columbia  River,  107 
Columbia  series,  652 
Columnar  structure,  247,  248 
Columnaria  alveolata,  385 
Comanchean  angiosperms,  528 
Comanchean,  distinct  from  Cretaceous, 

521 
Comanchean  fossils,  528 

Texan,  530 
Comanchean  of  Mexico,  525 
Comanchean  period,  521-531 

close  of,  526 
Comanchean  system,   distribution  of, 

522 
Comarocystis  punctatus,  384 
Compound  alluvial  fan,  1 10 
Concretions,  287,  288 

in  Cretaceous,  536 
Condylarthra,  566,  567 
Conemaugh  series,  443 
Conglomerate,  267,  271 

great  thicknesses  of,  191 
Conifers,  Jurassic,  515 
Conocardium  prattenanum,  437 

trigonale,  416 
Consequent  streams,  61 
Constellaria  polystomella,  383 
Continental  creep,  350 

glaciers,  127 

shelves,  171 
Continent-forming  movements,  221 
Contour  maps,  17 
Conularia  trentonensis,  381 
Conus  diluvianus,  597 
Cook,  G.  H.,  cited,  523 
Copper  in  Michigan,  337 
Coral  reefs,  oldest,  391 
Corals,  Cambrian,  362 

Cretaceous,  555 

Devonian,  414,  417 

Jurassic,  509 

Mississippian,  415,  420 

Ordovitian,  384,  385 

Pennsylvanian,  468  . 

Silurian,  398 

Triassic,  500 
Corbula  aldrichi,  573 

blakei,  500 

idonea,  595 
Corbula  (?)  persulcata,  531 
Cordilleran  ice  sheet,  613 
CordUleran  Mountains,  age  of,  541 

region,  Proterozoic  rocks  of,  340 
Cordaftes,  424,  458,  459,  462,  476 
Coroniceras  bisulcatimi,  508 


Comiferous  formation,  402 
Corrasion,  73,  78 
Correlation,  basis  of,  346-349 
Corrosion,  73,  80 
Cotylosauria,  478 
Cowles,  H.  C,  dted,  20 
Crag  and  tail,  156 
Crania  Icelia,  382 
Crassatellites  akeformis,  574 

marylandicus,  595 
Craters,  230 
Crazy  Mountains,  543 
Creep,  40,  75 

continental,  350 
Creodonta,  566,  567,  570 
Crepidula  fomicata,  597 
Crepipora  hemispherica,  383 
Cretaceous  fossils,  554 
Cretaceous  life,  546 
Cretaceous  period,  521,  532-555 

climate  of,  545 

close  of,  541,  542 
Cretaceous  plants,  546,  547 

saiuians,  546 
Cretaceous  system,  533 

structure  of,  532,  535,  540 
Crevasses  in  gladers,  135 
Crinoids,  Cretaceous,  555 

Devonian,  418 

Jurassic,  509 

Mississippian,  437 

Ordoviaan,  383 

Silurian,  396 
Cristellaria  gibba,  572 

radiata,  572 
Criteria  of  gladation,  610 
Critical  level,  170,  455 
Crocodiles,  Cretaceous,  549 
Crocodilians,  514,  519 
Croll,  James,  dted,  649 
Cross,  Whitman,  dted,  40,  489,  504, 

538,  539 
Cross-bedding,  192,  270,  271 

Crustacea,  Cambrian,  359 

Jurassic,  510 
Crustal  movements,  amount  of,  224 

cause  of,  224 
Crustal  shortening,  223 
Cryphsus  boothi,  419 
Crystals,  growth  in  lava,  251 
Crytina  hamiltonensis,  416 
Ctenodonta  nasuta,  381 

pectunculoides,  381 

recurva,  381 
Culm,  431 
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Cuncnts  in  stRMtu,  77 
CUiraiU,  oceair,  188 
Ciuhetunk  UounUin.  94 
Cut-oSi,ii4 

Cytadeoidea  dakotensis,  5: 
^cads,  ComaDduiii,  5211 

Cycle  of  eroddtt,  66,  103 

stages  in.  Go 
CydoEDoui  biUi, 
Cyptaapia  cbi'  ' 
Cygricuddla  ,  .  , 

C^rtooens  ndeus,  380 
Cyitolites  omatuB,  381 
Cy»tJds,36i 

Ordovidan,  3S3 
'  Pamsylvanian,  468 
*  Silurian,  396 

Dcdicurus  davicaudatus.  66g 

Dakota  fonnatkni,  S3S,  536 

Dall,  W.  H.,  dted,  556,574, 581 ,  596, 61 1 

DnltnaoeUa  testuduiaria,  3S1 

Daly,  R.  A.,  dted,  103 

Dana,  J.  D.,  dted,  170,  226,  245,  307 

Darton,  N.  H.,  dted,  575 

David,  T.  W.  E.,  dted,  357,  413 

Davis,  B.  M.,  dted,  37 

Davis,  C.  A.,  dted,  :jo; 

Davia,  W,  M.,  dted,  13,  68,  itS,  487, 

560,  606,  61S,  645 
Dawson,  G,  M.,  dteil,  4ig,  5;^,  641 
Dawson,  J.  W.,  died,  641 
Dead  Sea,  204 
Debris  in  ice,    53 
Deecan  lava  fiows,  544 
Deep-sea  deposits,  i,S[),  ig6 
Deer,  earliest,  593 
Degradation,  rate  oE,  S4 
Drtydration,  291,  292 
Deiphon  Eorbe^,  399 
Ddaware  River,  loj 
Delaware  Water-Gap,  92 
Delta  fingers,  117 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  ti; 
Deltas,  108, 116. 117 
Dendroctinus  polydactylus,  384 
Dentalium  attenuatuni,  597 
Denver  formation,  5,10 
Deposition  by  shore-currents,  184 

by  undertow,  184 

by  waves,  i&t 

of  drift,  156 

of  minrntl  matter  from  solutiun,  jl 


Deposits  in  sea,  1 72,  1S9 
Deposits  by  springs,  6si 
Derbyia  crassa,  469 
Dcroceras  siibarmatum,  508 
Desert  sandstone,  545 
Des  Moines  series,  443 
Devonian,  dimate  of.  413 
Devonian  fauna  in  Great  Ba^,  t2< 

fishes,  416,  418 

floras,  4J3 

igneous  rocks,  410 
Devnnian  land  fife,  421,  423 

life,  413 
Devonian  oil  and  gas,  4ro 
Devonian  period,  402-425 

close  of,  410 
Devonian  phosphates,  411 

system,  outcrops  of,  410 
Diabase,  261 
Dial  la  ge,  260 
DiasUophic  movements,  periodic,  1 


Diaslrophism,  2,  170,  206 

of  Archeozoic  era,  318 

of  Jurassic,  505 

of  Middle  Miocene,  584 

of  Permian,  475 

of  Quaternary.  66 i 
Diatom  ooze,  199 
Dichocrinus  inumatus,  433 
Dichograptus  octobraduatus,  385 
Uicranums  hamatus,  414 
Dictyopteris  rubelia,  460 
Didymograptus  nitidus,  385 
DIelasma  bo  videos,  469 
Dikellocephalua  fauna,  349 
Dikellocephalus  pepinensis.  348 
Dikes,  3i8 

Diller,  J.  S.,  dted,  586,  606,  663 
Dinichriiys  herzeri,  418 
Dinoccias  mirahile,  369 
Dinocerata,  568 
Dinosaurs,  494 

Cretaceous,  546 

Jorassie,  sU 
Dinotherji^n,  610 
Diorite.  260,  261,  161 
Dip   37s 

Diplograptus  prist  is,  385 
Diplopodia  texanum,  530 
Dipnoi,  412 

Dlptenis  valradennesi,  413 
Discorbina  turbo,  571 
,   Divides,  pennanent,  63 
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Dolomite,  iq6,  357, 167, 491 
Dolomization.  167 

Don  Kiver  beds,  665 
Dosiniopis  lenticularis,  573 
Double  Mountain  formation,  471 
Drainage,  affected  by  gladation,  632 
Drake,  N.  F.,  dted,  561 
Drepanochilus  nebrascmais,  SS4 
Drift,  8, 151 

consUtQtion  of.  616 

contact  with  rock,  620 

depo»tion  of,  i6a 

distribution  of ,  618 

thickness  of ,  610 

topography  of,  620 

transportation  of,  153 
Drowning  of  valleys,  106 
Dnimlins,  627,  629 
Dumble,  E.  T..  cited,  600 
Dunes,  15,  6sS 

distribution  of,  21 

migration  of,  19 

topography  of,  16 
Dust,  eolian,  11 

volcanic.  13 
Dutton.  C.E.,dted,83, 206, 226, 245,604 
Dwylca  conglomerate.  474 
Dynamic  raetamorphism,  291 

Earth,  constititioii  of,  315 
form  of.  6 
ma^of  3 


specific  gravity,  11 
Earth  history,  stages  of,  313 
Earthquake  fissures,  212 

vibrations,  208 

Earthquakes  and  changes  of  level,  21 

and  faults,  214 
Earthquakes,  distribution  of,  2tt 

effect  on  life,  215,  2:6 

geologic  effects,  207,  211 
Eastern  Interior  coal  field,  444 
Eatonia  medialis,  4:4 
Eceyliomphalus  trianguhis,  381 
EcMnocaris  punctata,  419 
'    Ecliinoderms,  Cretaceous,  554,  535 

Jurassic.  sog-S" 

Mississippian,  436 

Ordovician,  383,  384 

Silurian,  395 

Triastuc,  499 


EchinddB,  Adrian,  396 
Eq>hon  fguadricostata,  597 
Ectonocrinus  grandis.  384 
Edentates,  Eocene,  571 
Eldridge,  G.  H.,  dted,  383 
Electricity,  effects  of,  29 
Elephants,  Miocene,  592 
Elephas  aatiquus,  669 
EJeut&CTOcriiuu  cassedayi.  419 
E^evftted  barrier  beach,  185 
Ellouburg  fonnation,  607 
Ektheres,  S79 
Empire  beds,  385 
Endiant«d  Mesa,  93 
Endothyra  baileyi,  437 
Engladal  drift,  147,  153 
Ensis  directus,  595 
Enteletes  hemiplicata,  469 
Entrenched  meanders,  102 
Eocene  carnivores,  5  70 
Eocene,  close  of.  564 

geography  of.  564 
Eocene  coat,  SS9 
Eocene  flora,  566 
Eocene  in  South  Aranica,  564 

in  West  Indies.  364 
Eocene  life.  565 

mammals,  565.  566 

mollusks,  S73 
Eocene  of  western  interior,  SS9 
Eocene  period,  556-380 
Ekicene  sj^tem,  556 

composition  of,  558 

in  the  west,  558 

thickness  of.  558 
Eolian  deposits,  652 

Eoscoqiius  carix>narius,  466 
Eotrocus  concavus,  437 
Epeirc^enic  movements,  218 
Epicontinental  seas.  5 
E^utsetales,  438 

Eretmocrinus  remibracbiatus,  434 
Krian  series,  402 
Erodon,  affected  by  climate,  81 

analyHs  of,  73-80 

contUtions  affecting,  80 

cycle  of,  66 
Erosion  bjf  gladers,  147 

by  running  water,  39 

by  waves,  176    _ 
Erosion  in  arid  regions,  83 

in  Mississippi  basin,  84 
Erosion  of  folds,  93 
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Bumetxia  marcvi,  437 
Eunidtes  gndns,  386 
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Eupacfayannna  magister,  469 
Euphoberia  armigera,  466 
Euxope,  Cambrian  of,  356 

Carboniferous  of,  430, 456 

Cretaceous  of,  527,  542 

Devonian  of,  411 

Eocene  of,  562 

Jurassic  of.  506 

Miocene  ot,  588 

CMisocene  of,  576 

Qrdovidan  of,  375 

Permian  of,  472 

Pliocene  of,  608 

Silurian  of,  394 

Trias  of,  491 
European  ice  sheet,  615 
Eurypterus,  400 
Euryptenis  fischeri,  401 

mansfieldi,  467 
Eutaw  formation,  534 
Evanston  formation,  539 
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Exfoliation,  265 
Exogyra  (Ostrea)  virgula,  510 
Extinct  lakes,  202 
Extra-terrestrial  deposits  in  sea,  198 

Falls,  89 

Fanfold,  276 

Faulting  in  western  mountains,  541 

Faulting,  Quaternary,  659 

Faults,  281 

and  earthquakes,  214 

and  folds,  282 
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hade  of,  282 

heave  of,  282 

normal,  281 

significance  of,  283 

throw  of,  282 

thrust,  282 
Fault-scarp,  282 
Fauna  defined,  346 
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Feldspar,  253,  254 
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Ordovician,  386 

Silurian,  399, 40X 
Fissure  eruptions,  229 
Fissuridea  alticosta,  597 

griscomi,  597 
Flaxseed  iron  ore,  289 
Flints,  268 

Flood  plain  deposits,  in 
Flood  plains,  material  of,  xx3 
Floods,  57 
Florissant  beds,  57$ 
Flow  structure,  247,  248 
Flowing  wells,  54 
Fluviatile  deposits,  652 
Fluvio-gladal  deposits,  631 
Folding,  220 
Folds,  erosion  of,  95 
Foliation,  294 
Foliation  of  ice,  126 
Foraminifers,  Cretaceous,  555 

Eocene,  572 
Forbesiocrinus  wortheni,  434 
Fordilla  troyensb,  361 
Formation,  defined,  269 
Fort  Union  series,  539 
Fossils,  267 
Fraas,  E.,  dted,  575 
Fredericksburg  formation,  524 
French  Broad  River,  105 
Fulgar  spiniger,  597 
Fuller,  M.  L.,  cited,  34 
Fusulina  limestone,  457 
Fusulina  secalicus,  468, 469 
Fusus  (?)  interstriatus,  573 

texanus,  530 

Gabbroids,  263 

Gabbros,  260,  262 

Galena  limestone,  369 

Gangamopteris  cydopteroides,  478 

Gangamopteris  flora,  477 

Ganoids,  422 
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Gas  and  oil  in  Ohio,  374 
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Gas  and  oil,  Ordovidan,  374 
Gases  in  igneous  rocks,  241 
Gases  of  volcanoes,  236 
Gastropods,  Cambrian,  361 

Cretaceous,  554,  555 

Devonian,  417 

Miocene,  597 

Ordovidan,  380,  381 

Silurian,  397 

Triassic,  499 
Geanticlines,  277 

Geikie,  Sir  A.,  cited,  226,  245,  356 
Geikie,  J.,  cited,  160,  171,  668,  676 
Genesee  shale,  402 
Geodes,  286 
Geology  defined,  i 
Geology,  subdivisions  of  j  i 

time  divisions,  323 
Georgian  epoch,  344 
Geosaurus  suevicus,  515 
Geosynclines,  277 
Geysers,  49 
Gilbert,  G.  K.,  cited,  73,  91,  118,  173, 

203,  226,  646,  661,  676 
Glaciated  areas,. re-peopling,  678 
Glaciated  regions,  soil  in,  680 
Gladated  rock  surfaces,  161 
Glaciation  and  drainage,  632 
Gladation,  criteria  of,  616 

early,  309 

efifect  on  life,  678 
Gladal  climate,  cause  of,  648 
Glacial  debris,  136,  137 

nature  of,  150 
Glacial  deposits,  nature  of,  160 
Gladal  drainage,  138 
Gladal  epochs,  632,  633 
Glacial  erosion,  topographic  effects  of. 

Glacial  formations,  Cambrian,  356,  357 

Permian,  473 

Proterozoic,  342 
Gladal  period,  613 

duration  of,  646 

effect  on  life,  663 

end  of,  677 

time  since,  646,  647 
Glacial  planation,  622 
Glacial  soils,  680,  681 
Glacial  strias,  148,  161,  622 

arrangement  of,  623 
Glacial  tables,  137 
Glader  ice,  structure  of,  139 
Glader    motion    and    transportation, 
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Gladers,  development  of,  140 

erosion  by,  147 

fluctuations  of,  133 

limits  of,  132 

movement  of,  126, 132, 133, 140, 142, 
146 
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structure  of,  125,  139,  155 
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transportation  by,  140 
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Glacio-lacustrine  stage,  633,  636 
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origin  of,  532 
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Globigerina  ooze,  199 
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Glossopteris  flora,  475,  477,  478 
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Ice  in  soil,  121 
Ice  on  lakes,  121 

on  rivers,  122 

on  sea,  1 24 
Icebergs,  166 
Ice-cap  of  Greenland,  1 25 
Ice  ramparts,  122 
Ice  sheets,  devdopment  of,  624 

slope  of,  625 

succession  of,  632 

thickness  of,  624 

work  of,  626 
Ice  sheets  of  North  America,  613,  614 
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basins,  origin  of,  205 
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Land  animals,  Quaternary,  666 
Land  snails,  467 
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hypothesis. 
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Laramie  series.  535.  538 
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Lateral  movements,  crustal,  223 
Lateral  planation,  68 
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crystallization  of,  251 

nature  of,  238 

rise  of,  226,  242,  244,  245 

source  of,  240 
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Lava  cones,  236 
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Life  and  gladal  periods,  663 
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origin,  645 
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Loess  fossils,  644 
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Miocene,  591 

Oligocene,  578 

Pliocene,  608 

Quaternary,  666 

Triassic,  496 
Mammoth  cave,  39 
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a  geological  agent,  682 
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Meekoceras,  500 
Meekospira  peracuta,  469 
Melaphyres,  262 
Men  of  Spy,  611 
Merced  River,  fan  of,  no 
Merced  series,  604,  607 
Mesabi  iron  ore,  332,  333 
Mesas,  93 
Mesohippus,  578 
Mesozoic  era,  484 
Mesozoic,  close  of,  541,  542 
Metamorphic  rocks,  9,  10 
Metamorphism,  285 
Metamorphism,  dynamic,  291,  293 

thermal,  228,  291 
Metamorphism  of  Archean  rock,  318 

of  Proterozoic  rocks,  339 
Meteorites,  3 

Meteoritic  hypotheses,  300,  302 
Mica,  253,  255 
Mica  schist,  292,  296 
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Middle  Cambrian,  345,  346 
Middle  Huronian,  331 
Migration  of  dunes,  19 
Migration   of   life,   in   glacial   period, 
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Minerals,  formation  of,  252 
Minnehaha  Falls,  90 
Minnesota,  Proterozoic  rocks  of,  340 
Minor  movements,  219 
Miocene  climate,  591,  598 
Miocene,  close  of,  587 

faunas,  provincial,  596 

igneous  rocks,  587 

life,  591 

mammals,  591 

period,  581-598 

system,  distribution  of,  582 
Mississippi,  delta  of,  115 
Mississippi  River,  erosion  by,  84 
Mississippian  fossils,  437 

life,  432 
Mississippian  period,  426-440 

climate  of,  432 

close  of,  430 
Mississippian  plants,  440 
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XX3 
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Mitia  potomacensis,  573 
Modiolus  alabamensiSy  573 
Modiolus  dalli,  595 
Mohawkian  epoch,  368 
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Jurassic,  509 

Miasisnppian,  438 

Ordovidan,  379 

Pennsylvanlan,  469 

Silurian,  397 

Tria8alc,498 
Monadnodc,  94, 104 
Monmouth  formation,  534 
Monocline,  276 
Monoclinal  structure,  278 
Monongahela  series,  443 
Monopteria  longispina,  469 
Monotremes,  571 
Montana  series,  535,  537 
Monterey  formation,  583,  587,  607 
Monument  Creek  formation,  539 
Moon,  mass  of,  3 
Moonstone,  254 
Moraines  on  ice,  136 
Moraines,  tynes  of,  1 59 
Morrison  beds,  504,  515,  519,  525 
Mosasaurians,  551 
Moulins,  138 
Mount  Mitchell,  104 
Mountain-folding,  220 
Mountain  limestone.  431 
Movements  of  crust,  extent  of,  223, 

224 
Movements  of  sea- water,  1 73 
Movements,  recent,  677 
Muensteroceras  oweni,  433 
Murray,  Sir  John,  cited,  56,  189,  197, 

190 
MuscoWte,  255 
Musk-ox,  666,  670 
Myacites  humboldtensis,  500 
Myalina  permiana,  481 

recurvirostris,  469 
Myriapods,  467 
Myrica  longa,  547 
Myopharia  alta,  500 
Mytuus  whitei,  512 


Namgansett  Bay  ooal  lueaauws,  445 

Nanows,  g2 

Naasa  maiylandica,  597 

Natlcopsis  altonensb,  469 

Natum  bridges,  loi 

Natural  bridge  of  ^Hrginia,  102 

Natural  levees,  zia 

Nautilus  medumus,  554 

Neanderthal  man,  6iz 

Nebular  hjrpothesis,  300,  307 

earth  umler,  307 

objecHons  to,  301,  308,  309 
Neocene,  556 
Neolithic  age,  670 
Neumayria  henryi,  512 
Neptimella  intertextus,  554 
Neuropteris  angustifolia,  460 

auriculata,  460 

valida,  478 

vermicularis,  460 
Neuropters,  467 
N6v6,  126 

Newark  series,  484,  486,  487,  488 
Newfoundland  ice  sheet,  615 
New  River,  105 
New  Sd>tland  beds,  402 
Niagara  Falls,  go,  91 
Niagara  formation,  389,  390 
Niagara  gorge,  age  of,  646,  647 
Niagara  River,  79 
Niagaran  coral  reefs,  391 

epoch,  388 

series,  389 
Nickel  in  Huronian  rocks,  334,  337 
Nile  delta,  116 
Nipissin^  Lakes,  639 
Nodosana  badllum,  572 

communis,  572 
Noeggerathiopsis  hislop,  478 
Non-clastic  sediments,  267 
North  America,  elevation  of,  84 
Northern  Interior  coal-field,  444 
Nova  Scotia  coal-field,  445 
Nucleocrinus  vemeuili,  416 
Nyctosaurus  gracilis,  550 
Nucula  ovula,  574 

storrsi,  531 

Obsidian,  249,  258,  262 
Ocean,  age  of,  168 

area  of,  $ 

beginning  of,  311 

depth  of,  4 

work  of.  167-200 
Ocean  basins,  5, 168 
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Ocean  basins, — continued 

topography  of,  6,  168 
Ocean  life,  169 
Ocean  water,  167 

movements  of,  173 
Oceanic  era,  307 
Odontocephalus  aegeria,  416 
Odontopteris  comuta,  460 
Oenonites  rostratus,  386 
Ohio  gas  and  oil,  374 
Oil  and  gas,  Devonian,  410 

Miocene,  583 

Ordovician,  374 

Pennsylvanian,  454 
Old  age,  topographic,  72 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  411,  421 
Oldest  rocks,  316 
Olenellus  fauna,  348 
Olenellus  gilberti,  348 
Olenoides  curticei,  359 
Olenoides  fauna,  349 
Oligocene,  marine  life,  580 
Oligocene  of  Europe,  576 
Oligocene  period,  556,  574-580 

plants,  578 
Oligoporus  mutatus,  434 
Oliva  litterata,  597 
Olivine,  255 
Oncoceras  pandion,  380 
Oneida  conglomerate,  388 
Onondaga  fauna,  415,  416 

limestone,  402,  404,  405 
Onyx,  254 
Oolite,  289 
Ooze,  197,  268 
Ophileta  primordalis,  361 
Orange  sand,  600 
Ordovician  igneous  rocks,  370 
Ordovician  in  Europe,  375 
Ordovician  land  life,  387 
Ordovician  period,  367-387 

climate  of,  376 

close  of,  373 

duration  of,  376 

life,  376 

plants,  386 
Ordovician  rocks,  changes  in,  371 

outcrops  of,  371,  372 

thickness  of,  371 
Ordovician,  sections  of,  368 
Ordovidan  sedimentation,  367 
Ore,  40 

Ore  deposits,  40 
Ore  regions,  origin  of,  44 
Ores,  concentration  of,  44 


Ores, — cantinued 

location  of,  46 
Organic  deports,  193,  197,  198 

terrestrial,  652 
Original  crust,  308 
Oriskany  fauna,  415 
Oriskanian  series,  402,  404 
Orogenic  movements,  218 

Cretaceous,  541 

Jurassic,  505 

Permian,  475 
Orohippus,  569 
Orthis  tricenaria,  382 
Orthoceras  annulato-costatum,  437 

annulatum,  397 

bilineatum,  380 

blakei,  500 

Cretaceous,  555 

cribrosum,  469 

rushensis,  481 

sociale,  380 
Orthoclase,  254 
Orthopters,  467 
Orton,  E.,  cited,  374 
Osage  fauna,  433,  435 
Osage  series,  426,  427 
Osbom,  H.  F.,  cited,  567 
Ostracoderms,  421,  440 
Ostrea  carolinensis,  595 

compressirostra,  573 

deltoidea,  510 

soleniscus,  554 

strigilecula,  512 
Oswegan  epoch,  388,  389 
Ouachita  Uplift,  373 
Oudenodon  trigoniceps,  495 
Outcrops,  width  of,  353,  354 
Outwash  plains,  165 
Ox-bow  lakes,  115 
Oxidation,  23 

Pakeaster  simplex,  384 
Pabeocaris  typus,  466 
Palaeohatteria  longicaudata,  479 
Palaeoneile  constricta,  419 
PaUeophonus  caledonicus,  401 
PaUeospondylus  gunni,  422 
Paleolithic  age,  670 
Paleojwic  era,  close  of,  475 
Paradoxides,  348 
bohemicus,  348 
Paralegoceras  newsomi,  469 
Paraphorynchus  striatocostatus,  433 
Parasmilia  texana,  530 
Pareiasaurus,  478 
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Pareiasaurus  serridens,  480 
Paso  Robles  fonnation,  604 
Pataj^nian  beds,  590 
Patiidan  ice  sheet,  613 
Patriofelis,  570 
Peak,  A.  C.,  cited.  504 
Pecopteris  imita,  460 
Pectcn  dioctawensis,  574 

compleadcosta,  531 

huniboldteiisis,  500 

madisoiiius,  595 

texanus,  530 
Pedino|>si8  pondi,  554 
P^matite,  260 

Pdagic  deposits,  189, 197, 198 
Pelecypods,  500^  512 

Cambrian,  361 

Cretaceous,  554 

Devonian,  418 

Jurassic,  509,  510 

Miocene,  595 

Mississippian,  432 

Ordovician,  380,  381 

Penman,  480,  481 

Silurian,  397 
Pel6e,  238 
Pelycosaurus,  477 
Peneplain,  66,  67,  72 
Penokee-Gogebic  iron  ore,  332,  333 
Penrose,  R.  A.  F.,  cited,  44,  583 
Pennsylvanian  fauna,  464 

flora,  458 
Pennsylvanian,  foreign,  457 
Pennsylvanian  insects,  467 
Pennsylvanian  in  West,  445 
Pennsylvanian  iron  ore,  454 

land  life,  466 

marine  fauna,  469 

oil  and  gas,  454 
Pennsylvanian  p>eriod,  441-469 

close  of,  456 

duration  of,  455 
Pennsylvanian  sea  life,  468 

system,  442 

thickness,  447 
Pentacrinus  briareus,  511 
Pentamerus  oblongus,  396 
Pentremites  robustus,  436 
Perched  bowlders,  163 
Peridot,  255 
Peridotites,  260,  262 
Pcricxlic  movements,  219,  220 
Perisphinctes  tiziani,  508 
Pe/ii'sodactyls.  568 
Peristetite,  254 


Periites,  263  . 


origin  oi,  6z 
Pttmbn  amphibiaiis,  477 
Aridity,  470 
annate^  47^ 
fossib.  481 
dadal  fonnations,  474 

™c,  475 
Penman  period,  470-483 

plants,  476 

problems,  482 

reptiles,  477 
Permian,  thickness  of,  471 
Pemopecten  oooperensis,  433 
Petriftsd  trees,  589 
Petrified  wood,  35,  387 
Phacoides  foremani,  595 
Phacops  logani,  4x4 

rana,  419 
Pfaanerites,  248,  359,  263 
Phenacodus  primaevus,  567 
Phillipsia  major,  469 
Phinney,  A.  J.,  cited,  374 
Phobos,  301 
Phosphates,  Devonian,  411 

Ordovician,  374 
Phosphatic  nodules,  197 
Phragmoceras  nestor,  307 
Phylloceras  knoxvillensis,  531 
Phyllograptus  (?)  cambrensis,  362 

ilicifolius,  385 

typus,  38s 
PhyUotheca  indica,  478 
Piedmont  alluvial  plain,  no 
Piedmont  glaciers,  1 29 
Pilot  Rock,  616 
Pinnipeds,  571 
Piracy,  65,  97,  98 
Pitchstone,  258,  263 
Pithecanthropus  erectus,  610,  611 
Plagioclase,  254 

Planetesimal  hypothesis,  300,  303,  310 
Planets,  2 

Plants,  classification  of,  685 
Platacarpus  coryphaeus,  550 
Plateau-forming  movements,  220 
Platephemera  antiqua,  424 
Platyceras  dumosum,  416 

gibbosum,  414 

primaevum,  361 
Platyostoma  niagarensb,  397 

broadheadi,  433 
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Pleistocene  glaciers  in  western  moun- 
tains, 657 

life,  663 

period,  613-676 
Plesiosaurs,  514 

Cretaceous,  550 
Plesiosaurus  dolichodeirus,  514 
Pleurocystis  filitextus,  384 
Pleurotoma  potomacensis,  573 

tysoni,  573 
Pleurotomaria  nodulostriata,  437 
Pliocene  diastrophism,  604 

formations,  marine,  604 

life,  608,  611 

of  Europe,  608 

period,  599-612 

plants,  608 

volcanic  activity,  607 
Pliohippus,  592 
Plutonic  rocks,  227,  245 
Pocono  formation,  426 
Polar  glaciers,  127 
Polygyra  clausa,  644 

monodon^  644 

multilineata,  644 
Polynices  duplicatus,  597 
Polypora  lib^,  414 
Ponding  of  streams,  107 
Popanoceras  walcotti,  481 
Porphyry,  248,  251,  259,  262 
Porphyritic  texture,  249 
Portage  beds,  402 
Poterioceras  apertum,  380 
Potomac  River,  105 
Potomac  series,  523 
Potsdam  epoch,  344,  346 
Potts ville  Conglomerate,  441.  443 
Prase,  254 
Precipitation,  28 
Precipitation  from  solution,  24 
Prestwichia  dans,  466 
Primates,  571 

Miocene,  594 

Pliocene,  610 
Prinotropis  woolgari,  554 
Proboscidians  in  America,  667 
Proboscidians,  Pliocene,  610 
Prodromites  gorbyi,  433 
Productella  pyxidata,  433 

spinulicosta,  416 
Productive  coal-fields,  443 
Productus,  436,  438 

arcuatus,  433 

burlingtonensis,  435 

costatus,  46g 


Proiiuctus — continued 

fasdculatus,  437 

marginicinctus,  437 

nebrascensis,  469 

synmietricus,  469 
Pro€tus  ellipticus,  433 

I>arviusculus,  378 
Profiles  of  valleys,  112 
Progonoblattina  Columbiana,  466 
Prosser,  C.  S.,  cited,  443 
Proterozoic  climate,  342 
Proterozoic  era,  325 

duration  of,  337 
Proterozoic  glacial  formations,  342 
Proterozoic  life,  342 
Proterozoic  rocks,  composition  of.  325, 

327»  329  • 

distribution  of,  328,  331,  341 

origin  of,  327 

relations  to  Archean,  325,  330 

structure  of,  329 
Proterozoic,  subdivisions  of,  326 
Protocardia  levis,  573 
Protohippus,  592 
Protospongia  maculosa,  386 
Protowarthia  cancellata,  381 
Pr<3tozoans,  Pennsylvanian,  468 
Pseudomonotis  curta,  512 

hawni,  481 
Pseudomorph,  258,  287 
Psychozoic  era,  683 
Pteridophytes,  458 
Pteridosperms,  458 
Pterinea  demissa,  381 

emacerata,  397 

flabella,  419 
Pterodactyls,  519 

Cretaceous,  550 
Pterodactylus  spectabilis,  519 
Pteropod  ooze,  199 
Pterosaurs,  518  , 

Pterygometopus  callicephalus,  378 
Pterygotus,  400 

angUciis,  401 
Ptychoceras  crassiun,  554 
Ptycoparia  kingi,  359 
Puget  series,  559 
Puget  Sound  depression,  559 
Pugnax  uta,  469 
Pulpit-rocks,  179,  181 
Pumice,  250,  258,  263 
Pupa  vermilionensis,  466 
Pyrite,  258 
Pyroclastic  rocks,  229,  235,  250 
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Pynnene,  353,  355 
Pyroxeoite,  360,  262 

Ite,  393 
iteniaiy,  ss^ 
enqitioiis,  661 
life,  663 
marine  deooats,  661  ' 
non-gjacial  formatiQiis,  651 
Queicus  siupecta,  547 

Radiolarian  ooze,  199 
Rafineflguiiia  altemata,  383 
Rain,  effects  of,  28 
Raindrop  impresdons,  372 
Raised  beaches,  662 
Rancocas  formation,  534 
Ransome,  F.  L.,  cited,  40S 
Raphistomina  lapidda,  381 
Rapids,  89 

Raton  formation,  539 
Ravines,  58 
Recent  formations,  677 
Recent  movements,  677 
Receptaculites  occidentaiis,  386 

oweni,  400 
Recessional  moraine,  631 
Reconstructed  glaciers,  130 
Red  Beds,  445,  470,  489 
Red  clay  of  deep  sea,  199 
Red  mud,  198 
Red  Sea,  608 

Reid,  H.  F.,  cited,  131,  133,  134 
Reindeer,  679 
Reineckia  brancoi,  508 
Rejuvenation  of  streams,  loi,  103 
Relief,  18 
Rensselsria  aequiradiata,  414 

ovoides,  415 
Replacements,  286 
Reptiles,  Cretaceous,  546 

Eocene,  572 

Jurassic,  513 

Permian,  477 

Triassic,  494 
Residuary  ores,  44 
Rcteograptus  eucharis,  385 
Reticularia  pseudolineata,  435 
Retusa  conulus,  597 
Rhxtic  formation,  491 
Rhamphorhynchus  phyllurus,  518 
Rhiniaictya  mutabitis,  383 
Rhinoceros,  579 
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Rhlpirtnindnb  btafiagtoiicniiaf  435 
oblBta,4X4 
vumzsmi,  4x9 

gnathophoga,  512    . 

wfaitneyi,  531 
Rhyiftdiotieiiia  caput,  589 
Rhytimya  ladiata,  381 
Ridunond  beds,  368, 388 
RiU-marks,  192 
Ripley  fonxiation,  535 
Ripple-marks,  31, 191,  ^i 
River  ice,  133 
Roan  Mountain,  104 
Roanc^  River,  105 
Rodies  montonnte,  i6x,  163, 633 
Rodiester  shale,  388 
RodL  iHtakingby  dianges  of  tcmpen- 

ture,  35 
Rock-salt,  368 

Rock  structure  and  eroskm,  8z 
Rock  terraces,  91 
Rock  waste,  265,  285 
Rocks,  varieties  of,  8,  246,  258,  267, 292, 

297 
Rocky  Mountains,  development  of,  541 
Rodents,  Eocene,  571 

Miocene,  594 
Rondout  waterlime,  388 
Roots,  and  rock  biesiking,  74 
Ropy  lava,  239 
Rose  quartz,  254 
Rothliegende,  472 
Running  water,  work  of,  56-120 
Russell,  I.  C,  cited,  40,  107,  131,  149, 

202,  203,  245,  628,  658 

St.  Anthony  Falls,  90 

age  of,  647 
St.  Croixan  epoch,  344,  346 
St.  Louis  faunas,  436 

series,  426,  427 
St.  Peter  sandstone,  369 
Safford,  J.  M.,  dted,  600 
Salem  formation,  427 
Salenia  tumidula,  554 
Salina  beds,  388,  392 
Salisbury.  R.  D.,  cited,  131,  203,  226. 

366,  37i6,  600,  628,  630,  64s 
Salt,  Silurian,  391 
Salt  in  New  York,  392 

in  Ohio,  392 
Salt  deposits,  195 
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Salts  of  sea,  167 

Sandstone,  267,  270 

Sangamon  intei^ladal  stage,  635 

Sangamon-Peorian  epoch,  633   " 

Santa  Cruz  beds,  590 

Sapping,  89 

Saratogan  epoch,  344,  346 

Sassafras  subintegrifolium,  547 

Satin  spar,  257 

Saurians,  Cretaceous,  546 

Jurassic,  515 

Triassic,  494 
Savage,  T.  E.,  cited,  368 
Scala  potomacensis,  573 

sayana,  597 
Scaphites  nodosus,  554 
Schist,  295,  297 
Schistosity,  10,  294,  295 
Schizocrania  filosa,  382 
Schizodus  chesterensis,  437 
Schizolopha  textilis,  381 
Schizoneura  gondwanensis,  478 
Schizophoria  multistriata,  414 

swallovi,  435 
Schizotreta  ovalis,  382 
Schoharie  giit,  402 
Schuchcrt,  Chas.,  dted,  417 
Schwarz,  E.  H.  L.,  cited,  413 
Scoriaceous  rock,  250 
Scorpions,  Silurian,  401 
Scott,  E.  H.,  cited,  461 
Scott,  W.  B.,  dted,  365,  567 
Scour-and-fill,  112 
Sea.    See  ocean. 
Sea  caves,  180,  181 

cliffs,  178 
Sea  coast,  simplification  of,  182 
Secular  movements,  217 
Sedgwickia  topekaensis,  481 
Sediment,  cementation  of,  267 

deposition  of,  266 

how  carried,  76 
Sedimentary  rocks,  265 
Sedimentation,  Cambrian,  351 

variations  in,  351 
Sediments,  induration  of,  285 
Seed-bearing  ferns,  423 
Seiches,  201 
Seismology,  206 
Selenite,  257 
Sefana  Chalk,  535 
Seminula  argentea,  469 

subquadrata,  437 
Senecan  series,  402,  406 
Septaria,  289 


Septarian  nodule,  290 

Serpentine,  258,  291 

Sevier  shale,  369 

Seward,  A.  C.,  dted,  461 

Shale,  267,  270 

Shaler,  N.  S.,  dted,  j9, 179 

Shallow-water  deposits,  189,  190,  193 

characteristics  of,  192 
Sharks,  Mississippian,  438 
Shastan  fossils,  531 
Shastan  group,  525 
Shearing  of  ice,  143 
Sheet  erosion^  59 
Shimek,  6.,  ated,  645 
Shore-currents,  175,  183 

deposition  by,  184 
Shore-deposition  and  shore  lines,  187 
Shore  drift,  183 
Shore  lines,  170 

and  deposition,  187 

mature,  182 

warping  of,  662 
Short  hills,  628 
Shrinkage  of  earth,  225.  226 
Sierra  Nevada,  history  of,  606 

I>eneplanation  of,  585 
Sigillanas,  459,  461,  462,  476 
Siliceous  deposits,  268 
Siliceous  sinter,  660 
Silurian  of  West,  393 
Silurian  period,  388-401 

climate  of,  393 

close  of,  393 

duration  of,  393 

life  of,  394 
Silver  in  Huronian  rocks,  334,  337 
Siphonalia  marylandica,  597 
Sirenians,  571 
Slate,  294,  393 
Slichter,  C.  S.,  dted,  ss,  34 
Slickensides,  283 
Slumps,  40 

Smith,  E.  A.,  dted,  600 
Smith,  G.  O.,  dted,  607 
Smith,  J.  P.,  dted,  564 
Snakes,  Cretaceous,  549 
Snow  and  ice,  work  of,  1 21-166 
Snow-fields,  124 
Snowflakes,  141 
Snow-line,  125 
Soapstone,  291 
Soil-fertility,  680 
Solar  system,  earth  in,  2 

evolution  of,  301 ,  305 
Solarium  trilineatum,  597 
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Solution  of  mineral  matter,  35 

importance  of,  36 
South  Africa,  glaoal  Permian  in,  474 
South  America,  coal  in,  457 

Cretaceous  in,  545 

Devonian,  413 

Eocene  in,  564 

sladal  Permian  in,  474 
furassic  in,  507 
Miocene  of,  590 

Triassic  in.  493 
South  Dakota,  Proterozoic  rocks  of, 

340 
Spatter-cones,  237 

Specific  gravity  of  earth,  11 
Spencer,  J.  W.,  cited,  605.  646 
Spergen  u>nnation,  427 
Sphierexochus  minis,  399 
SphenophyUs,  4^8,  461 
Spheno|)h>'Uum  longifolium,  461 
S|>henopteris  splendens,  460 
Spiders  467 
Spiral  ncbuLi,  ,^03 
Spifiil  nobuUv,  a>mixviiilion  of.  304 

eviiUition  of.  305 

or^rani^aliou  of,  304 
SpiritVr  ucuminatu:>,  416 

arcm^u:?,  415 

bipUvalus,  433 

vameratus,  400 

incrt'b<.*skeiis,  437 

k^gani.  435 

mavrijpleurus,  414 

nurivjueiisis,  433 

murv'his^mi,  415 

ruduras  3go 

strut u<,  435 

suK^rbkulitis.  4.<5 
Si>iiii\.*ritui  kculuckiciiiiis  460 

spiiKtjij,.  437 
S].uiiiVrs,  4i> 
Si»i-»uLi  nuryUiiidioji,  5^5 

VHvU'\"Kia,n.  t35,  3^0 
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Starfish,  Silurian,  396 
StauFooeidialus  murdusoni,  399 
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